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NBCBSSITY OF A CONTROLLING POWER IN INDU AS A SICURmr 
AGAINST MISRULE. 

In entering on the Second Volume of our Work, we take oc- 
casion to express the satisfaction with which we have witnessed 
its reception in the circles, where its merits or defects could alone 
be adequately estimated ; we mean, among those formerly resident 
in India and the Colonies, and others, whose connexions with 
these quarters have induced them to turn their attention to the 
affairs of the Eastern and Western world. 

The difficulty of creating an interest in the fate of distant 
countries, or of rousing a sympathy in distant sufferings, has been 
felt and acknowledged in all agps: nor is there less reason to 
lament this at present, than there has been at all former periods* 
It appears to be a truth, illustrated by universal experience, that 
whatever is near, excites our feelings most powerftilly, and whatever 
is remote, operates on them less effectually, in proportion to 
distance of time and space through which the information has 
to pass before it can reach us. We do not complain of ^is, any 
more than of other laws of nature. All that we desire is, to see 
the knowledge of this fact applied to the lesson which it ought 
evidently to teach ; namely, that the superintendence and control 
of affairs in any one country, ought never to exist beyond that 
country itself ^ and that it becomes less and less efficient, in pro- 
portion to the distance at which the seat of such control is placed 
from the scene of action. 

This indifference to Indi^ and Colonial affairs, which is ob- 
served in all classes of English society, except those immediately 
connected by former residence or present intercouwe with the 
countries themselv^, ought to convince all who consider the 
subject worthy of a moments attention, that nothing can be more 
pernicious, than the prevailing idea of men in power in our distant 
possessions being responsible to Public Opinion in the motherw 
country; and nothing more mischievous, than their being per- 
mitted to rid themselves of all responsibility to Public Opinion m 
the coimtries they govern, on the plea that they acknowledge 
Submission to its influence in another hemisphere. 

2. B 



2 Necessity of a Controlling Power in India 

All who have read MiU's History of British India, must have 
seen, in almost every chapter of that instructive work, instances 
of the iir effects of having a country professedly governed by a 
power, at an immense distance from all the transactions which 
it attempted to regulate and superintend ; but actually tyrannized 
over by men, bowing with affected submission to the orders of 
their masters at home, yet contriving, whenever it suited their 
purpose, to counteract the will of their superiors, by so ordering 
affairs, that events should apparently plead an excuse for their 
taking all power into their hands. Yet, if no such History had 
been written, and not a single instance of the evils of such a 
system could be found on record, it ought, still, to be sufficiently 
apparent to every thinking being, that distant superintendence 
and control is of infinitely less force and value than the exercise 
of a supervision on the spot. 

This one fact — which all must acknowledge and most men must 
have experienced — the lively interest taken by mankind in whatever 
occurs within the range of their personal observation and touches 
their immediate interests, and their indifference to what is at once 
remote and entirely unconnected with their past recollections, 
their present enjoyments, or their future hopes, — is enough to 
establish it as an indisputable truth, that good government can 
never be effectually secured, without the governors being made 
responsible to Public Opinion, exercised by the community over 
whicli they rule ; and that all pretended submission to the in- 
fluence of Public Opinion elsewhere, is utterly nugatory, and con- 
sequently mischievous wherever it is credited, as its only effect 
must be to lull mankind into a security which is fatal to their 
best interests. 

1 his doctrine, we are aware, would lead to the conclusion, that 
all Colonies and distant Dependencies must be worse governed 
than countries which are independent, and manage their own 
affairs without reference to other states. The fact is, we believe, 
too well supported by experience, to be denied. America has 
been infinitely better governed since her independence than before 
it; while Canada and our West India possressions remain nearly 
stationary. Ihe South American States, though but in their 
infancy, are already better governed than when they were de- 
pendencies of Spain and Portugal ; and we doubt not, but that 
a day will come, when the independence of India will make that 
country what it never can become while it remains a mere 
dependency of such a distant country as England. If there be 
any truth in the maxim, that civilized nations are rarely or ever 
stationary, but either retrograde or advance, such an event as this^ 
however reinote it may be, must happen ; and all who desire the 
progressive improvement and happiness of the human race^ must 
hope for its being accelerated rather than retarded. 
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No man aan entertain a doubt, but that the affaire of Britain 
are better managed while the Ministers are responsible to labile 
Opinion in England, than they would be if the ^iglish Press were 
;entir€ly silenc^, and Public Opinion on their conduct could only 
ie freely exercised in New South Wales. To bring the point 
within a narrower compass : most men are persuaded, that the stric- 
tures of the Press are more influential on the conduct of those who 
All the offices of state in the nietropolis, when made immediately 
after the measure to which they relate, and on the very spot where 
the affair in question originates, than they would ever be, if the 
Metropolitan Journals were all silenced, and no papers could 
comment on the proceedings in Parliament or the Courts of Law, ex- 
cept the Provincial ones published in the obscure parts of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. If it be true to this extent, how much more 
important is it that in a country so little known, so remote, and 
altogether possessing such slender holds on the attention or 
sympathy of the great mass in England, the conduct of men in 
office should be scrutinized on the spot, and not referred to the 
expression of Public Opinion here, where it never can be exercised 
I with any effect ? 

\ The speed and certainty with which disgrace and punishment 
kttend on the commission of misdeeds, is the surest check to their 
Commission. The delay and uncertainty of both, operate almost 
^|is a bounty on the commission of crime : added to which, a Ruler 
|may be guilty of almost any enormity, in India, without dread 
[of the consequences, when he knows that there no one around 
’ or near him dare even express an opinion on his conduct : that 
there is, therefore, a hundred chances to one in favour of his guilt 
never being known beyond the country itself 5 that even if known, 
a year must elapse before it can be told with effect in England ; 
that here it has little chance of being listened to beyond a day, 
when it may serve to fill up the gossip of an idle hour j that after 
all, supposing an impression to be made against him in England, 
there are a thousand chances to one against his l>eing visited with 
punishment from hence ; and that, admitting even this to be or- 
dered, it will be another year before the authority to do so will 
reach him, when, perhaps, both himself and the victim of his op- 
pression may be numbered with the dead \ or if both are living, 
means will be always at hand still to evade the mandate, pending 
a reference to the mother-country, which may be repeated to the 
end of time, until the wnole affair sinks into oblivion, to give place 
to some new object of interest and attention, which will have tci 
pass through the same stages in search of a redress, that, however 
ardently hoped for, is never likely to be attained. 

'Fhese are but a few of the evil consequences of countries being 
governed by laws made at a distance, and by rulers made responsi- 
|ble, not to the public opinion of the people over which they 
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reign, but to the voice of a community in which their motives and 
actions can never be fairly appreciated, where they are altoge- 
ther unknown, and where neither their virtues nor their vices can 
excite praise or censure, because none among that community are 
favourably or unfavourably affected by the one or the other. We 
say, these are only a few of the evils ; because a volume might 
easily be filled with an enumeration of others : — but the mind of 
the intelligent reader will readily suggest them. Our desire is to 
see these evils remedied ; and we are satisfied that the mode of 
gradually effecting this, by making all men responsible to the pub- 
Jic opinion of the community in which they live, is not only prac- 
ticable, but unerringly safe and efficacious. 

We are as sincere as we are warm in our admiration of the 
system of confining the legislation of all countries to the coun- 
tries themselves, and making the people, as much as possible, the 
source of all power: we are, in fact, advocates, from conviction, 
of pure representative governments, emanating entirely from the 
people, and made responsible for the exercise of all trust to 
those from whom they receive it. To this state, we believe that 
not only India, but all the countries of the earth, will at last come : 
and our conviction of this rests on the same basis, as our belief 
in the progressive establishment of every other science on its highest 
and most perfect eminence. 

We see around us every department of knowledge advanciiJg 
with rapid strides towards perfection . Chemistry, scarcely known 
a century since, is now becoming familiar to the humblest of man- 
kind. Political Economy, but lately confined to the manuscripts of 
the studious and the unread volumes of philosophers who appear- 
ed on the earth before the world was ready to receive them, is now 
taught in public lectures, and understood by “ the multitude,*' 
though it is still “ a sealed book ’* to many of our nobles and pil- 
lars of the state, who have remained stationary, while all the rest 
of mankind have been advancing in their career. Why, then^ 
should we despair of seeing the science of Government and Legis- 
lation brought to the same perfection, and equally well understood 
by all ? Though ranking first in importance to the happiness o 
man, as giving birth to most of those institutions on which his en- 
joyments and privations are made chiefly to depend, it has beer 
the last to be taught and understood : and there are consequently 
more delusions to be dispelled in this branch of human know- 
lege, than in any other that can be named. The reason is ob- 
vious ; — the “ educated classes,** as the rich are generally called 
are themselves as ignorant as the uneducated ’* on this import- 
ant subject ; and while a hundred institutions are scatterec 
through the kingdom, for teaching every other thing desirable t( 
be known, the all-important science of Government and Legislation 
by the right or wrong administration of which the happiness oi 
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misery of the many is chiefly determined, is left untaujj;ht ahd un- 
attained. In every other pursuit, except this, men have been al- 
lowed to make experiments, and lay up a large stock of informa- 
tion from their own discoveries. In discussions on public affairs 
they have been perpetually restrained ; and this has been well re- 
marked, by an acute observer, tis a reason why such extreme ig- 
norance does and still must prevail, till more enlarged limits arc 
granted to the exercise of men’s faculties in this respect. 

‘‘ Politics, as a science,” says this writer, having very seldom 
been permitted to men freely to study, and to publish the result 
of their researches in, proportionate advances have not been made 
in it with the advances made in most other sciences. Where 
truth has not been permitted freely to be published, in any given 
science, it would be folly to expect a people should have made 
great advances in it. This deficiency of knowledge is not to be 
attributed to any natural defect in individuals, or to any superior 
dilliculty in the subject : the established system of education (in 
lingland) affords no instruction on the matters in (|ucstioii. 
Neither the children of the lower, nor of the higher orders, are 
instnicted in these matters while at school, nor young men at the 
Ihiiversities. In the more advanced periods of life, the majority 
of persons are content to think they have nothing further to learn ; 
and even for those, whose superior understandings urge them to 
the continued pursuit of knowledge, there are but few sources of 
information generally known and of established repute, for the 
matters in (luestion.”* 

That the Universities, which are professedly intended for the 
education of our Legislators and their children, should, even up to 
the present day, be entirely deficient in the means of teaching the 
only science which it is important for statesmen to know — we 
mean the science of Government, — is an absurdity not easy to be 
paralleled. But that it should not be taught in every school in 
the kingdom, ought e(|ually to excite astonishment. There is only 
one dignity, and one occupation, to which every man in England 
may aspire, and to which every man, however humble his origin, 
however slender his talents, however limited his means, may hope 
to arrive : — it is that of taking some part in conducting the busi- 
ness of government, from acting as the administrator of the exist- 
ing laws, in the capacity of a juryman, or an officer of court, to 
sitting in the parliament of his country, and becoming a repealer 
of old and a framer of new laws, for others to carry into execu- 


♦ A Treatise on the Offence of Lihcl, with a Disquisition on the right, bcnefilH, 
and proper boundaries of Political Discussion, liy John George, of the Middle 
lemple, Special Pleailer. Hvo. London, published by Taylor and Hes«ey, 1812 . 
We have given the title at length, to direct the attention of our Indian rcatlers to 
the excelleut treatise, from which we may probably draw largely ou some future 
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tion. Every man cannot aspire to be a naval or military com* 
mander, — or to take the lead in the learned and liberal professions^ 
as a physician, a bishop, or a judge : but every man may become 
a Legislator, be his profession in life what it may — sailor, soldier, 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, and even mechanic : — yet, the science of 
Legislation, which all should know, is not taught to any class, 
whether high or low, in our Universities or our schools 1 * Is 
it then to be wondered at, that a subject, on which no labour is 
bestowed, should be so imperfectly understood ? 

The reproach with respect to the absence of all sources of in- 
formation on these subjects, of known and established repute, 
has, however, though but of late years, begun to be wiped away. 
The invaluable labours of the profound and philosophic Bentham, 
the masterly treatises in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, understood to be from the powerful pen of Mr. Mill, 
the historian of British India, contain more of sound know- 
ledge on the science of Government, than is to be met with in 
the books of all the philosophers that ever preceded them. Tlie 
works ol the tornier are a rich mine of intellectual treasure, 
which the industry of posterity will turn to better account than 
the j)resent generation. Mr. Bentham is, indeed, one of those rare 
beings who appear but seldom on the stage of life, and have to 
encounter an array of jirejudices against them, because they live 
in an age not yet far enough advanced in the knowledge of the 
particular sciences taught by them, to appreciate their worth. 
“ Ordinary minds,’* says the writer from whom we have quoted 
before, “ may comprehend matters less obvious ; and capacities 
one degree larger may take in matters which may be deemed in- 
tricate ; and so on, till we arrive at the highest standard of minds 
which are commonly found in the earth : for now and then it 
happens that God gives the world a man of a sagacity superior to 
all his contemporaries; of a sagacity which can penetrate far be- 
yond all others into the deeper recesses of knowledge.” Newton, 
Bacon, and Locke, are acknowledged by all to have been of this 
order. Shakespeare and Milton are so considered by others; and 
we doubt not that when the lapse of time shall have softened 
down the hostility to which all living writers who oppose existing 
errors, must be subject, the names of Bentham, Mill, and Ricardo 
will be enrolled among the number of the illustrious dead. 

To the minds of such men as these, maxims that will be regarded 
as truisms in another century, but which are quite incomprehen- 
sible to the mass of the present generation, appear in all the force 


• We must make one exception. In the excellent school of Mr. Hill, at Hazel- 
wood, near Birmingham, not only i> the theory of Ugislation and Hoverninciit 
taught j hut the students have the best possible opiiortunity of becoming tho- 
roughly ucqiiainted >\ith all the merits and defects of the existing system, by seeing 
It in practice among themselves. 
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of the clearest conviction* The institutions favourable to frefedbm^ 
and tlie privileges which should be enjoyed by the subjects of all 
well-governed states, the mention of which fills the minds of ordi- 
nary men with terr • and alarm, appear to them, as they will 
mp|)ear to our pos* as clearly as the sun in the firmament, 
mul cause them t ‘1 at our ignorance, as we do now at the 
wisdom of our a' hi temporal as well as spiritual matters, 

the multitude .gs “ :is through a glass darkly/' and, 

like men of defective vision, they doubt and even dispute the na- 
ture and existence of what they cannot perceive or comprehend, 
merely because their intellectual organs are less powerful than those 
of the “shining lights,'’ whom they can decry, though they cannot 
pierce the veil by which their superior knowledge is shrouded from 
their weak and erring sight. 

To the great mass of the British community, it will, for these 
reasons, no doubt still appear,— that India ‘is a well-governed 
country— that it would be dangerous to introduce, knowledge or 
permit discussion on political cpiestions among its people— that its 
rulers ought not to he responsible to public opinion there— but 
that, though England is many thousand miles distant, and the ut- 
most indifference prevails throughout all classes of its inhabitants, 
as to the good or evil tliat is happening in their remote possessions, 
yet that a responsibility to public opinion in this country is cpiite 
sufficient to oj)erate as a check on the misconduct of rulers in that. 
It will appear of no importance in their estimation, that owing to 
the absence of all public discussion there, we cannot even get at 
a knowledge of the facts of such misdeeds, except through the 
information of the parties exercising the power, and consequently 
interested in practising deception ; nor will it weigh a feather with 
them to know that even could we get the facts, public opinion 
wil not be })ronounced ujjon them here, where no class is sulfici- 
ently interested in the matter to command the sympathies of the 
rest. Jt is enough that the system is considered, by the few who 
profit by Its defects, to “ work well,’ —though it entails misery 
and suflermg without end on the mainj. It is enough that it Arw 
ocen; and this is the strongest argument that such minds can 
coinprchend as a reascni why it should still continue to be. It is of 
no conscHpience that ignorance, and suffering, and crime, have 
desolated the fairest jmrtions of the Eastern world, and keep even 
I ic still inhabited portions in the lowest stage of civilization— 
things have prospered (a^f they contend) under all these circum- 
stances, and therefore they are still to remain unaltered. If the 
justice of this decision be admitted, then human sacrifices, murder, 
mces^ rapine, violence, perjury, cruelty and oppres.sion, might still 
he suffered to continue ad wjinitum, under the “ countenance and 
protection of British power, and British influence, rather than 
s urb the self-love, and humble the vain pretensions, of lomc 
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half-dozen Secretaries, a Governor General, and (oh ! more mon- 
strous than all) a British Judge upon the bench, who might take 
it upon themselves to violate the laws, by regulations framed to 
keep millions in ignorance, merely to secure to themselves the 
privilege of acting as they please with impunity, and shielding 
themselves from that public scrutiny, to which all innocent 
and honouiable men ought to be, and indeed always are, proud 
to submit. 

We have j)ortrayed the evil. Let us look around us for the 
source from which we may at least hope for good. India is now 
in a more deplorable state, as it regards the enjoyment of intellec- 
tual freedom, than she has ever been since the British flag waved 
in dominion over her distant hills and plains. We have absolutely 
retrograded, as far as the existence of securities for good govern- 
ment is a criterion of advance or retreat. We found the country 
in the possession of a people among whom the utmost freedom of 
speech and writing on the conduct of their rulers prevailed.^ We 
permitted a Free Press among the earliest English settlers, and in 
the most dangerous times. As our dominion extended, and our 
power became more consolidated and secured, the despotism of 
Lord Wellesley imposed a censorship on the Press, A few years 
afterwards, when our con(|ucsts were spread over a still wider range 
of territory, and no power dis|)Uted our supremacy, this censorship 
(under which some freedom w’as occasionally enjoyed) gave place, 
under Lord Hastings, to other restrictions, forbidding any strictures 
on the public acts of public men connected with the Government 
at home or abroad, and threatening banishment for any breach 
of them. An acting Governor General, and an acting Chief Justice, 
Mr. Adam and Sir Fr.ancis Macnaghten, next completed the de- 
gradation of the Press, by passing, during their brief and tempo- 
rary authority, a licensing law more odious than the strictest cen- 
sorship that ever existed, and fitter for the In(|uisition, or the 
Sublime Porte of the Turks, than for a British settlement j and 
Ix)rd Amherst luis given the final death-blow to even the faint ex- 
pectation of improvement that was left, by actually suppressing 
and putting down entirely the only Journal that dared to contend 
fi)r the rights of Englishmen at the hazard of every thing its pro- 
jector and conductor had at stake in the world. 

Where then is our hope ? We have none in the laws of this 
country : for these recpiire impossibilities as to evidence of motive, 
and the fortunes of plundered provinces to boot, before any pro- 


• V f Jiflinu, that tlie reffion® over wliich wc nile, down to the 
arroal of the Lnropeuns in the hast, enjoyed a freedom as extensive as any part of 
Europe, belore the invention ot the press ; for on the only means of circulalinir 
knowledge without Ivik?, on writtin hooks, there was no restriction.” See the 
eloquent specth of Mr. Siavely on the press of Indiu— Herald, vol. i. 
App. p. XU. * 
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gress can be made towards obtaining redress. We have but little 
in the King and his Council; because they may put off appeals till 
the resources and the life of the injured appellant are both ex- 
hausted, in the protracted anxiety and suspense of that “ Hope 
deferred,*' which “ maketh the heart sick. We have still less 
in the Senate of the land : for those who have shown themselves the 
most decided enemies of the Press in India, being either Noblemen, 
or Whigs by political connexion, are likely to be screened by the 
Aristocracy as a part of themselves, and by some of the Opposition 
as branches of their body^ while the Ministerial party will no 
doubt take especial care to defend them and their measures as part 
of themselves. We have still less hope of sympathy or relief 
from the Proprietors of India Stock ; for to them the good govern- 
ment of India is a matter of greater indifference than to any other 
class of the community : they know not, neither do they care 
about, the past state, the present condition, or the future pros- 
pects of the people from whose labours they derive their wealth : 
they buy stock for its dividend, and if this be paid, the Govern- 
ment under which it is secure is the best of all possible Governments 
in their estimation. Last and least of all do we expect a ray of 
hope from the Directors, who though many of them, individually, 
amiable and honourable men, are, collectively, interested in oppos- 
ing every thing that can, in their estimation, disturb the existing 
order of things, or bring dclin((uencies, of any description, to 
public notice, or to public execration.*' 

VV'here then, the reader will ask again, is our source of hope ? 
We answer, it is in the growing intelligence of the people of 
England; the rapid spread of sound principles in politic^ economy; 
and the dawn of a brighter era in the knowledge of those of legis- 
lation. With these, silently but gradually preparing the minds of 
men for the reception of truth, and disposing them to apply those 
principles not only to their estimate of public affairs at home, but 
to the conduct of Governments abroad, much may be expected to 
be accomplished ; and if to these be added a patient but unwearied 
perseverance on our own part, to bring continually before their 
eyes the subjects which especially deserve their attention, as con- 
nected with the government of our distant possessions in the 
Eastern and Western world, we may succeed in effecting such 
a revolution in the prevailing opinions in England, on the best 


* “ To connivance at rlclinquciicy in India, the DirectorK may he i»uppoHedtu be 
led l)y three sorts of nioti\es 1 . Inasmuch as they may have been delinquents 
themselves. 2. Inasmuch as they may send out sons and other relatives, who 
may prortt hy delinquency. 3. Inasmuch as delinquents may be proprietors of 
India stock, and hence exert an iiiHueiicc on the minds of Directors. Kast India 
delinquents may aUo operate on the minds of ministers through parliamentary 
iudueuce; and the latter, it is holieved, will certainly appear to be, out of all 
comparison, the stronger and more dangerous operation of the two.'*— A/iVl'# Hitt, 
of Britith Indioy vol. IV. p. 406, 407. gvo. 

Orient, Herald, Vol, 2. C 
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policy to be pursued towards our Colonies, as can alone make these 
dependencies what they ought to be — advantageous to us, ^hile 
they remain dependencies, and still more so wheif the time shall 
come (as come it must,) for their separation from the parent state, 
and ultimate admission among the ranks of independent nations. 

ITiis consummation can neither be prevented, nor even delayed, 
but by opposing the progress of that improvement which we all 
profess a desire to forward and promote : and if it be our duty, as 
men, to assist in making others as wise and as happy as ourselves, 
fulfilling, in short, the first maxim of our religion, by doing to 
others as we would they should do unto us, we ought to enlighten 
the ignorant ; the necessary result of which must be, that th^ 
will emancipate themselves. It is in vain to hope that schools 
can be established in the East, and idolatry, ignorance, and pa- 
tient submission to arbitrary rule still maintain their ground there. 
It is in vain to try the experiment of preaching the gospel in the 
West, and still hope to keep the multitude there as contented with 
slavery as before. The two things are incompatible. The clause 
in tlie East India Company's charter, which establishes it as the 
duty of this country to introduce among the inhabitants of her In- 
dian empire useful knowledge and improvement,* must be expunged 
from the statute-book, if the British Government desire to see 
India always remain in its present state. The various acts and 
professions of ministers, by which they encourage the moral and 
religious instruction of the negroes of our plantations, must be all 
forfeited and given up, if they hope to retain our islands for ever 
in the state of degraded servitude, to which their black population 
has for so many ages been cruelly subjected. If knowledge be 
suffered to grow up among them, they will inevitably discover that 

knowledge is power and they will use the discovery to effect 
their own deliverance. If all attempts at improvement of their 
condition be repressed, they will, sooner or later, from mere im- 
patience of suftcring, relieve themselves by the resistance of num- 
bers and force. So that, on either hand, their ultimate sepa- 
ration from the mother country may be predicted with as much 
certainty as any event that marks the progress of man from infancy 
to old age. 

Under these circumstances, it behoves us to consider, what 
arc the best means of rendering India and the Colonies productive 
of the greatest advantages to us, while they remain subject to our 
rule j and by what means we can most effectually ensure the con- 

• “ It is the tluty of this country to pruiiiutc the interests and happiness of the 
native inhabitants of the British duiiuiuuus in India : and such measures ou^ht 
to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge, 
and of religious unci of moral improvement; and in furtherance of the above ob- 
jects, sufficient facilities ought to lie afforded by law to persons desirous of going 
to and remuMing in India for the purpose of accompUsbuig those benevolent de- 
wgaa.”^Gco. 1U.C. 155, 8, 33. 
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tinuanc^ and perhaps the increase^ of these advantageSi when 
they shall become independent of our control. These will, pro- 
bably, form topics for future consideration. For the present we 
content ourselves with having endeavoured to show — 

Ist. That indifference to Indian and Colonial interests is to be 
accounted for by the distance of the countries, and the general 
ignorance respecting them which prevails. 

2ndly. That therefore the greatest necessity exists for the esta- 
blishment of some control on the acts of men in power there, by 
the exercise of public opinion on the spot in which the transac- 
tions of the government originate, and on which they are produc- 
tive of their good or evil effects. 

The remedies we propose to introduce, or to recommend, as far 
as our exertions can promote the ends they are calculated to ac- 
complish, are the following 

1st. To bring the passing events of these distant countries nearer 
and nearer to the observation of those whose interest and whose 
sympathies we desire to enlist in the cause of their imj)rovement; 
so that some faithful pictures of East and West Indian life may 
be made to pass continually l)efore them, till their information 
is more accurate and extensive, and their feelings more alive to 
the happiness or misery of countries and people that have now no 
place in their affections or their thoughts. 

2ndly. As the press is entirely silenced in the one hemisphere, 
except to praise whatever may emanate from men in power ; and 
even in the other is not free to comment fearlessly on the existing 
system of misrule by which the people arc held in bondage ; atui 
as the expression of })ublic opinion cannot, therefore, effectually 
be commanded in either to give the inhabitants of each an op- 
portunity of stating, from time to time, the facts of misgovern- 
ment that dare not be told elsewhere, and of pronouncing their 
honest opinions on the characters and measures of their rulers. 

By a persevert^nce in this course, we may hope to make the 
people of England l)etter acquainted with the condition of their 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-subjects abroad; and convey to 
these, the sentiments of men at home on the system of arbitrary 
rule under which they arc doomed to live. We may give the 
rulers themselves also an opportunity of knowing what is really 
thought of their measure^ among those by whom they are sur- 
rounded ; and show them how hollow and empty is the homage 
which they receive from men who dare not venture even to hint 
disapprobation. By this, some good may be effected ; and though 
it will fall infinitely short of the benefits that would result from the 
existence of a free press and a controlling power of public opi- 
nion on the spot, yet it is perhaps the best and only succedaneum 
that could be found. 
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The time is fast approaching, when the dominion of die Bast 
India Company will be at an end. The intelligence of the age Is 
already sufficiently advanced in the knowledge of political eco- 
nomy, to be satisfied that exclusive monopolies, whether of trade or 
government, are contrary to the interests of the many, and ought 
not to be endured. Before the expiration of their charter, an equal 
advance in the knowledge of legislation and government, will con- 
vince thou8;mds, to whom the maxim seems now but as a vague and 
ill understood paradox of what is contemptuously called ‘‘ mere 
theory,” that the good of that many is the only legitimate end 
of all governments, and that none should thenceforth be tolerated 
upon the earth, which does not make the “ greatest happiness of 
the greatest number ” its constant rule of action. 

When these principles are well and generally understood, (and 
this will as certainly take place, as further advances in the dbcovery 
of mechanical and chemical truths) all that will be wanting for the 
formation of correct opinions, will be accurate information as to 
the existing state of the countries to which these opinions will be 
applied, in search of remedies for present evils and securities for 
future good . This it will be our duty, as far as it is practicable, to 
promote ; and although most of the public sources of information 
are effectually closed by the late suppression of Native and English 
Papers in the East, yet, we have still an abundant and continued 
stream of intelligence, on which we can safely rely, pouring in 
materials for discussion and comment by every ship that ap- 
proaches our shores from the different quarters of the Asiatic 
world. 

It would be easy, indeed, to fill a much larger volume than our 
own with purely liast Indian matters every week, instead of every 
month. But though we could not easily set bounds to our zeal, 
there are limits Ijeyoiid which, neither the time, the attention, nor 
the means, of our readers can be taxed with advantage. Even 
among those, for whom subjects purely Asiatic have the most 
powerful charm, and who look to our pages for information on 
such topics exclusively, there would be an impossibility of their 
reading all we could present them on these subjects alone : so 
that selection, arrangement, and contlensation, arc necessary to en- 
sure even f/ieir attention. If our object in the establishment and 
continuation of this \\ ork, were merely the gratification of this 
class, and the conse(|uent pecuniary' advantage whichits sale among 
Indian readers wo\jld produce, we might rest satisfied with very 
slender exertions, and make our Book a mere compilation from 
the Indian Papers, without taking the trouble to interest a single 
being in the fate of the countries to which oUr labours relate. 
But we are proud to feel, and to avow, that we have far higher, 
and we hope more laudable views ; we desire to interest as many 
other classes of the British public as we can, and particularly the 
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wealthy and mfluential claasas, in the wel£ve of our East and 
West Indian possessions ; and to secure this, we must win them 
by other inducements than those of severe research into unpo- 
pular and uninviting subjects. We may repeat what has been said 
on a former occasion, to make a work like this extensively use* 
Iful, it must be widely circulated 5 to ensure this it must be render- 
ed attractive; and to point its attractions to minds of various 
complexions, it must contain what is new, agreeable, and enter- 
taining, as well as what is pre-eminently useful/* We have kept 
this constantly l>efore us, and are pleasetl to hnd that the most in- 
telligent of our readers cordially approve the plan we have pursued. 

It is thus, that while endeavouring to draw the attention of the 
British public to the state of their possessions in the East and the 
West, and discussing the graver questions of policy and govern- ' 
ment in either hemisphere, we have been anxious so to mingle 
the agreeable with the instructive, as to invite even those who read 
merely for entertainment, to look into our pages. We consider 
this union of the pleasing with the useful so essential to the gene- 
ral estimation in which a Periodical Journal must be held, before it 
can produce any powerful or lasting effect, even on the topics which 
it especially professes to discuss, that we shall never make our own 
exclusively Oriental or Colonial, though nothing of importance that 
can promote or illustrate these branches of inquiry will be omitted. 
We shall endeavour to do ample justice to these, and still find 
room for lighter and more general subjects to relieve the attention, 
and give an agreeable variety to our pages. Our distant readers, 
ill the Eastern and Western hemispheres, will, we know, be happy 
to receive these occasional reliefs from matters having less of no- 
velty to recommend them ; and we should hope that even the old 
retired East and West Indians at home, will readily yield up a por- 
tion of what they may consider their exclusive claims, to those, 
who, having no immediate personal interest in the affairs of cither 
of the Indies, cannot be brought to look into works exclusively 
treating of these only ; but who are, nevertheless, disposed to give 
an occasional glance at what is passing in distant ([uarters, and 
bestow even a momentary attention on the consideration of graver 
questions, arising out of our Indian and Colonial Policy, provided 
they can be at the same time repaid for their search in some re- 
spects when disappointed in others. 

This explanation is deemed necessary, to satisfy the inquiries of 
many excellent friends of our Publication, as to the varied nature of 
the Numbers already issued ; and is equally important to others, 
as an indication of the course that will be pursued in future. We 
entered on our career with the assurance, that we should endeavour 
at least to afford gratification to all classes of readers interested in 
the improvement of mankind ; and we continue in the confident 
hope that this end will be attained* 
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l’bskbrancb. 

I. 


Salut ! 6 divine Eip6rance ! 

Toi dont le charme seducteur 
Donne une aile a la jouusance, 

Ote une 4pine a la douleur ; 

Quand 8Ur son sein I'hoinme repoee, 
Ah ! qull godte un doux abandon ! 
Si le Plaisir est une rose, 
UEsp^rance en est !e bouton. 

II. 

Ton ancre soutient la nacelle 
Du malheurenx, battue des vents ; 
Toi seule liii restes fidelle 
Quand ses amis sont inconstants : 
Malgr^ les veitoux effroyables, 

Dans iin cachot tu suis nos pas ; 

Si Ics cnfers sont redoutabics, 

C'est que tu n’y p^n^tres pas. 

III. 

Des amours charmantc nounicc, 
Que seroient-ils sans ton secours ? 
Ce sont tea soins, ton lait propice, 
Qui les font croitre tous les jours;— 
En vain, apres bien des traverses, 

Ilfl sont au comble de leur voeux ; 
Sur tes genoux quand tu les berces, 
lls sont sottvent bien plus heureux. 


IV. 

Je te vois rcpousser dans I'ombre 
Et les craintes et les regrefts, 

Et sur Tavenir le plus sombre 
Jeter un voile plein d’attraits:— 

Quand par les maux epuis^e 
Touche a I'heure ou tout n'est plus rien, 
Au loin tu montres TEIys^e, 

Et la mort nous paroit un bien. 
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ON HOVB. 

I 

Hail I Hope, fair daughter of tlie skies I 
The charm of whose seductive reign 
Gives wings to pleasure as it dies, 

And plucks away the thorn from pain : 
Lulled on thy bosom to repose, 

Bow sweetly sleep our mortal cares 1 
And oh! if Pleasure be a rose, 

Hope is the sweetest bud it bears. 


IL 


Man’s shatter'd bark thine anchor stays 
Till the rude storm has o’er him blown, 
And thy bright star still lends its rays 
When fortune, friends, and all are down: 
Tho* frightful darkness gathers round. 
Thy light the wanderer's path can cheer ; 
Nor would hell’s self a hell be found. 

But that thou never entereit there. 

III. 

Of love the tenderest nurse confest, 

To thee the infant passion clings. 

And, fed at thy propitious breast 
With life’s invigorating springs. 

It finds at length, when quitting thee 
Possession’s warmest vow to meet, 
Fondled on thy maternal knee 
Its bliss was often more complete. 

IV. 

0 ! Hope, 'tie thine o’er present ill 
Thy magic ray of light to pour. 

And the darH future brighten still 
With pictured scenes of joy in store ; 

E’en when the soul exhausted yields. 

In that last hour when life must cease, 
The dream of thine Elysian fields 
Makes death itself a pledge of peace. 
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HUMOUR AND GRAVITY. 

It ii the fault of readers that authors sometimes render them- 
selves despicable by their levity, for they still require a seasoning 
of humour in every thing. But there are subjects that will not 
receive it, which, nevertheless, are well worthy of attention. Hu- 
mour, in fact, is hostile to true eloquence, which is nothing if it 
be not impassioned. For when the springs of the heart are broken 
up, and flowing into the’imiun current of the understanding-^when 
life, and society, and nliture, seem nothing but as they are molten 
into the stream of passion, what has the quaint face of humour to 
do in the picture ? By the side of passion it looks like the dwarfs 
who, in the old romances, travel in the company of giants. But 
there are compositions of which it is the pervading spirit ; such as 
are those we take up to while away the intervals of business or 
study. Here it is at home ; here it may strut and bluster about, 
like a jolly host, and see to the entertainment of the guests. True 
humour, like a good landlord, should have a kind of ubiquity. In 
every composition in which it is admissible, it should be the ground- 
work, the woof, appearing across every thread of the texture, and 
visible through every superinduced ornament. This circumstance 
alone would distinguish it from wit, which should come in flashes 
like lightning, and be gone as rapidly. The one is a continuous, 
the other a momentary feeling. While reading a humorous work, 
the face wears continually a kind of suppressed smile, easily relax- 
ing into laughter ; a witty one induces a succession of cloud and 
sunshine, and is productive of a higher, though less sustained, 
pleasure. Moliere is the most witty writer I know ; but there is 
no one that deserves the title of most humorous. 

In that light and fugitive prose, that is the happy medium 
through which many ordinary writers convey their ideas to their 
readers, humour might well take place of that unbecoming pomp 
so assiduously cultivated, and so disproportioned to their concep- 
tions, When the mind is full, nay, overflowing with its own rich- 
ness, it may he allowed to pour forth its exuberance, ore rotundo / 
but when it has only a few tiny arrows to shoot away, it were folly 
to borrow the bow of Hercules therefore, should an easy and 
modest style be adopted by all the rank and file gentlemen of 
the republic of letters. 

It is of course inadequate to the expression of great ideas, to 
the unfolding of new principles, and incongruous to the passionate 
pursuit of truth. Gravity, with sparing figure, and solemn march, 
IS the natural niatrix for the ripening and bringing forth of lofty 
speculations. 1 o throw the gaudy mantle of fashionable eloquence 
over them, would be to deck the Crotonian wrestler in gauze and 
ribands* Lord Bacon^s language, grave and sententious, is as 
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much the production of lofty wisdom as his ideas, and approaches 
nearer to the expressive brevity of Tacitus, than that of any other 
modern writer. It is earnest, severe, and yet glowing with the 
grandest metaphor : it is the most e^ted writing in the English 
language. But such a style is not to be imitated by a man of less 
genius than himself ; and an equal magnitude of mind would al- 
ways give birth to equal dignity and richness of expression. For 
to one who was perpetually following the track of nature, through 
all her heights and depths, and making the experiment as it were, 
of how far the human soul could keep \ ue with her movements, 
language must have been a lever of immense power, to lift about 
and support the weight of his speculations. He had no occasion 
to seek for ornament, it was enough if he could find expressions 
adequate to the force of his ideas. 

But how would a man after Bacon’s own heart be received 
now ? Would his sententious wisdom be listened to ? It would, 
by as many as truly value Bacon 5 but it would not be popular. 
He is not popular himself, and no wonder ; for, to follow him 
through all his route, it would be necessary to possess a prelimi- 
nary knowledge, which very few can attain ; and to take up with 
him for part of the way without that knowledge, would be impos- 
sible, you would part with him again before you understood his 
method. 

I have often depictured Wisdom to myself, as an immense forest, 
situated a little out of the road of life ; and writers as so many 
woodmen, who undertake to furnish mankind with their neces- 
sary fuel. Some when they get to this wood, go to work seriously, 
with hatchet and rope, and do not return until their burden be 
nearly as large as they can bear ; but others, as soon as they reach 
it, snatch up a rotten stick or so, and hasten back, lest they should 
lose the credit of having purveyed for the fires of the public. The 
latter by going often keep up a show of business, and entice nu- 
merous customers ; whereas, when the former return, their load 
is frequently too great for any single buyer, and they are allow- 
ed to keep it for themselves, and make the best they can of it. 
These men had need be grave, unless, indeed, they become 
witty upon their own mistake, and take to picking their burden to 
pieces for the convenience of sale. But gravity has been treated 
as a mask, behind which folly is supposed to have mocked at man- 
kind. This may have sometimes been the case ; but folly is sel- 
dom mistress of so much forbearance, as is implied by the act of 
hiding her beauty. She generally, to do her justice, loves to show 
her own features, whatever to the contrary may have been said to 
her disparagement. 

Gravity is not the sourness of a monk, but the earnest thought- 
fulness of a legislator, and in reality has never been allied to 
shallowness or imposture. It is as different from the frozen com- 
Ormt,HmldfVoi2. D 
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po$me of a quack, as Is the calm surface of the ocean, stiJJ 
moved by tides and currents, from the stagnation of a summer 
pooh It is the habit of face and mind of those who deal in 
weighty and massive thought — they have much on board, and 
cannot dare the shallows like an unloaded skiff. Minds of great 
depth and solidity have never been remarkable for natural humour^ 
and seldom for wit ; the former requiring a slight contortion of 
mmd, and the latter a facility o( turning round to catch the 
glances of a meteor, — both which are incompatible with their na- 
ture. Humour, united commonly with shrewdness of observation, 
has a natural repugnance to intense speculation. It would always 
leel iteelf at ease, and be able to observe its own movements, and 
the effects of them. The man of humour grows more humorous 
rom perceiving the effects of his character upon mankind : and a 
man who naturally has none at all, may acquire it by being at- 
tentive to Its sources and mode of operation. There is a certain 
ingenuity of thought, for which, perhaps, we have no name, ex- 
ceedmgly resembling humour, but still possessing a difference, 
which IS observable in writers of the highest kind. It is conver- 
‘^eas, conferring on them a kind of import- 
Plato*s^Di^o^*^^a^^ bombast. I recollect one instance of it in 

consent to answ'er your questions. For no 
haim, I think, will come to me that way. 

Socrates. Vou think as if you had the spirit of divination r 

to Sm S? *“Perior 

IH„i ‘I*®, carrying on of an idea out of the common 

h ghway, and placing it ni the cell of a temple. It mav, perhaps 

bu?f/'^T ^ “"'y '’y being more subtle and refined • 

is 1 ** ‘bat class of things. It 

hecauso it iJ «•« **"^’1 ”“t incompatible with gravity, 

Sl hito it T: «®®i‘icntal. The min'd 

LreseiSbuTr"'”"* ^^ enlivened, and 

orcdled its track, 

blnk. ^ ’’P*'" ‘''® intcUectual mounte- 

U 18 as dilBcult, however, to be an ascetic in the use of wit 

Sicl.riVlTromiir''"- “ “‘i*’’®* b«uresai.d elaborated 
children do into » fl , ' ^ 1 *"*" regions of imagination, as 

with as maiiv m<>t>i V*^"^**^*^*^”’ resolved to deck their discourses 
denial is T St? ” "*• P"*”*'’'®? being aware that self. 
Gravity iinnlies thi. ’ ‘ir ''.“^V*®' ‘i'e true foundation of greatness. 

of followiue lie imt “ t®"i75 as it supposes him capable 
wuQwing the natural march of the understanding thi^gh 
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path which cannot always be strowed with floors, but imut 
i^metimes be pursued over the cold and rugged heights of truth. 
Ij have met with critics little mindful, it would seem, of the spirit 
I of the great writers of antiquity, who imagined their abstemious^ 
I ness in this respect to flow from poverty of fancy; and therefore 
f concluded that the writers of Greece and Rome, in whom it was 
a kind of ruling principle, were destitute of what we understand 
by the word genius, Uut it does not follow that the richest soil 
must be covered by the thickest foliage, or that the rude tree of 
the forest should yield to the pretty shrub in the nursery. If culti- 
vation be anything, it is as much the art of clearing away (he 
exuberances of nature, of repressing her endeavour to shoot up 
into useless beauty, as it is that of appropriating to each soil the 
things it is capable of l)ringing to perfection. The Greeks seem 
to have been possessed of this art; and it savours something of 
presumption in a critic of the nineteenth century to speak so con- 
temptuously of a people who reckoned among themselves an 
Aristotle, a Dionysius, and a LonginUs. But it is really incon- 
sistent with genius to evaporate in trope and figure : — it lays hold 
of images when, like a speculum, they can reflect its ideas out 
upon mankind with greater lustre than a plain statement, but 
never suffers them to grow up into a second surface over its mean- 
ing. Words even the most closely connected with ideas are inade- 
quate to represent them fully, and arc apt to cloud and distract the 
meaning in spite of all endeavours to the contrary; but to introduce 
a new language of metaphor, would be to draw another curtain 
over a thing you were obliged to contemplate, and could hardly 
perceive, through one. You may occasionally stand in the sha- 
dow, as it were, of a metaphor, and see more clearly thiiu you 
could in the open glare of a bare surface ; but who is not sensible 
that to niultiply shadow must be to obscure the view? The 
Greeks were not ignorant of this, and therefore, unless by a simile 
they could add beauty at once, and clearness to their expressions, 
they severely rejected it. The ancients laid it down as a rule that 
nothing could be illustrated by anything more obscure, or less 
known, than itself* We are not so fastidious; and one ofi our 
greatest poets has. In a very beautiful passage, attempted to illus- 
trate an universal thing by comparing it with one very little known. 

1 allude to the likening of the dying away of an Italian sunset to 
the changing hues of a dolphin expiring* In reality, it is the 
fading of the evehing light which illustrates, in this instance, and 
makes known the thing meant to bring it nearer to our conceptions. 
For few have marked or seen the fleeting colours of that beautiful 
fish when dying; but the delightful lapses of light through the dark- 
ening west have not escaped any eye. lliis simile, then, adds beauty 
and splendour to the language, and by the bringing together of 
things lo unconneoted, communicaUs admiration and pleasure to 
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the mind; but no additional clearness is derived to the original 
ideas from its introduction, but rather obscurity. 

But although excessive imagery, and allusion, and comparison, 
detract something from the character of gravity, as implying too 
much endeavour to be striking, still there is nothing in them 
incongruous to its nature. The excess may arise from over rich- 
ness of fancy, and may be subdued by time, or worn into proportion 
and harmony by the operation of reflection. But should something 
of it still remain, and survive the hand of correction and time, it 
would yet be no more than the triumph of wild nature over the 
principles of art, and would not militate against the utmost gravity 
of mind. Many of the common writers of our age, imagine that to 
be serious is to be dull ; and dismissing, in consequence, every pro- 
pensity to it from the moment they take up the pen of authorship, 
they pursue a kind of phantom of the Rabelais vein, until it 
leads them neck-deep into absurdity. The truth, that whatever 
be our end we cannot all reach it by the same path, seems lost 
upon them : they would all be light, gay, and graceful in their 
style, be the subject of their discussion what it may. There is no 
quarter given to serious and passionate inquiry ; nor is there any 
thing for which we can consent to hush the spirits to quiet : we 
must laugh — w^e must be tickled— we must be wafted about in the 
car of humorous fancy— or we are undone. A serious style is like 
a quaker’s hat in a drawing-room — the butt of every witling’s jest. 
Even men of talent give currency to this mintage, by bending 
before the mode. W hat then can a writer of earnest feeling ex- 
pect to gain? Will he turn his vigorous fancy, as our ancestors 
did their trees, into apes and lions, to divert or terrify the vulgar ? 
Will he shrink his dimensions, like the Genius in the Arabian 
Nights, till he be small enough to enter the box of tea-table 
criticism ? He will prefer awaiting, unthumbed by greasy students, 
the fulness of time spoken of by Swift, to undergo purification, and 
ascend the sky. 

True humour and wit are always valuable, but they are as stub- 
born as gravity, and not more conforming to the mode. Those 
who possess little of cither, endeavour to make up by pliability 
what they want in power; and if they cannot be the dictators, will 
be the parasites of the public. An excellent writer of the present 
day, remarkable for true wit and agreeable fancies, in speaking of 
the genius of Hogarth, has ventured a very ([uestionable doctrine, 
which has been made use of by his lucky contemporaries. He 
tells us, that a work should be estimated by the quantity of 
thought required to produce it ; and that, therefore, Hogarth may 
be deemed (if it shall be found that his works contain as much 
thought) as great a genius as Raffaelle or Michael Angelo. But 
this was said jpro tempore to suit the occasion, and was never 
meant to be strictly believed* For the writer must baYe known 
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that it is the quality of thought which determines its rank] that 
a square mile of common, is not worth a square mile of rich arable 
or pasture land — that thought is valuable only when productive 
of great results — that a man may in reality waste all the vigour of 
his mind in thinking on a subject which is not fertile in one useful 
or noble truth. Helvetius tells us of an honest French author, 
who spent twenty years* study in composing a Treatise on the 
Nightingale. His own work on the Mind, by which he will be 
knowTi to posterity, was not, perhaps, the production of a greater 
quantity of thought — but how different the results ! It appears, 
in fact, that thought is noble or worthless, great or contemptible, 
as it is directed to sublime and useful, or mean and petty ends. 

Many who hold this pleasing doctrine, respecting the quantity of 
thought, are doubtless to be ranked with the author of the Treatise 
on tlie Nightingale.— But is it not unfortunate that a writer of 
undoubted excellence should thus contribute to the propagation 
of a pernicious error ? That he should persuade those who, per- 
haps justly, look upon him as their oracle, that provided they think 
a good deal, it is no matter upon what? Every thing which looks 
towards this conclusion, should be considered by a writer as he- 
retical, and destructive of the commonwealth of letters. Carried 
into morals, it would, in reality, be subversive of political states ; 
for were citizens persuaded that virtue was measured by the quan^ 
tity of actiou, how long would any polity continue ? Thus it is 
that Resyice finem, may be accounted a divine maxim, for half 
the errors of the world are occasioned by the neglect of it. 

But the worst effect of the heartless levity spoken of above, is 
its being destructive of the passion of study, when the mind 
comes to regard every thing as a fit subject for trifling upon, or 
erects trifles by nature into important objects of study, we may be 
sure it will not regard any intellectual attainment as a thing to 
awaken the ardour of passion, or will soon be thrown back in its 
ascent by the frivolity of its object. Earnestness is the only thing 
that can preserve the elasticity of the mind throughout its pursuit 
of knowledge, and that can only be maintained by allowing the 
object of our wishes to preserve the gravity and dignity of its port. 
We shall then be persuaded that we do not fly after a phantom — 
that there is worthy occasion for effort — that to persevere is to 
succeed— and that if once wc can lay hold of the skirts of know- 
ledge, the remaining part of our journey will be rendered easy by 
the force with which she’will thenceforth hurry us along. A strong 
leaning towards humour will be sure to retard our progress, by 
throwing ridicule, and an aptitude to take things by the wrong 
handle, in our way. For, while we pause to amuse ourselves with 
these, the main object is moving fast away, and distancing us by 
fearful strides. In knowledge, as in the things of this life, the 
agreeably ahnuld always be thrust aside wl^n it ptands in ^t^way 
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to the uiefiil. Nor ehould the latter be shunned because ridicule 
may (rive it the name of common-place,— the science of whet is 
Jiimtfi»d and useful, and beautiful, being always less common- 
place it reality than ridicule, and the tact of humorous levity. 
TTie public is not unjust in this respect; for though it sometimes 
joins the frivolous wit in a laugh at the awkward earnestness of 
science and genius, it preserves, nevertheless, its esteem for the 
latter, and suffers oblivion gradually to draw her mantle over the 
head of the other. Bion. 


TO I.K1I.A. 

{From fhe Turkish.) 

Nay, cease to chide my wandering love, 

Or deem that love unhallowed all, 

sSay not that I a traitor prove, 

Nor thus my prowess folly call. 

True, there are daughters of the West, 

Fair as the snow its scenes unfold : 

But what to me the snow-white breast, 

If, like that snow, the heart be cold ? 

Tnie, there are eyes of azure hue, 

Which other climes have hymn'd, so soft ; 

But, as their sky, those eyes of blue 
Can frown in hate, or change as oft. 

True, there arc lips that Love might see, 

To banquet on the sweets they shed ; 

But, if they breathe no sweets for me, 

I sigh not for those lips so red. 

Then, come, my Leila! turn thine eye, 

That laige and languid orb of light ; 

What though its lid be deepen’d dye, 

Beneath it live hut glances brigiit. 

What though tbv cheek of Houri youth, 

Be not as tintiess lilies fair, 

'Tis yet so more than soft, in §ooth, 

My lips could cling for ever there. 

And thy young form of sylphic grace. 

That floats in beauty o’er the view, 

Oh t who the Irem scene would chase, 

By one rash murmur at its hue t 

C,J. 
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The Fables (if Pilpay* 

In what country the Apologue took its rise is altogetlier unknown ; 
H)Ut there remain certain slight traces^ discoverable through the 
[glimpses of tradition, which induce us to place its earliest seat in 
Assyria or Persia. For the Jews, who were a people sprung from 
the Chaldaic root, together with various other relics of their ori- 
ginal country, seem in all their wanderings to have carried about 
with them a strong predilection for fable and" allegory. The most 
ancient fables, indeed, that have come down to us, are of Persian 
and Jewish composition ; and although the Hebrew literature had 
its origin subsequent to the Egyptian captivity,, and might be sup- 
posed to be no more than a copy of that which prevailed in the 
country of Isis, where learning and science had flourished from 
time immemorial, we are nevertheless inclined to believe thhifable 
sprung from Iran. It must not be denied, however, that allegory ^ 
which is of the same family with parable and apologue^ was sup- 
posed by anti([uity to have had its birth upon the banks of the 
Nile,"^' and the general opinion became condensed into a proverb* 
Hut for many ages the Greeks were unacquainted with the Assyrian 
empire : Hosier, says Strabo, knew nothing of it, nor of the power 
of the Medes 5 otherwise he who celebrated the Egyptian Thebes, 
would not have failed to speak of the magnificence of Babylon, of 
Ninus, of Ecbatana. Herodotus informs us also, that as late as the 
reign of Darius, the Lacedemonians did not know the distance of 
those royal cities from the sea. We must not, therefore, expect to 
discover among the Greeks any very distinct notion of the inventions 
or literature of those ancient empires ; although certain obscure 
hints, and vague perceptions, seem to have reached them, of what 
these barbarians had thought and done. Cicero, indeed, laughed 
at the vast antiquity which the Chaldeans claimed for themselves ; 
but it is plain that in this particular his wit was fed upon slender 
knowledge, and, like a hungry bird, pecked at the hand of the 
feeder, out of mere anger. The bearded Magian, however, in 
Hyde, has the hoar of antiquity upon his countenance — he looks, 
as you view him bending over the victim bull, in the mystic cavern 
of Mithra, a primitive being,’, coeval with the very sun he wor- 
shipped. His religion was all allegory, and symbol, and fable. 
It was the first spring which the human mind opened in the 
world of superstition, whence such vast streams have issued^ and 
poured a deluge upon the earth. Magism has a dubious air About 
it, as if hesitating between truth and falsehood. It seems to have 
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begun with time; and to have come forward, the herald of eternity; 
but locking its commission in its bosom, it died without executing 
it. It is, nevertheless, in the caves of Mithra, that we are to seek 
the origin of all fable, religious and moral. 1 here are various in- 
direct testimonies which point to Babylon as the birthplace of ^1 
science and knowledge; and, among the rest, Vitruvius, while 
speaking of things appertaining to astronomy, constantly cites the 
Chaldeans, never mentioning the Egyptians. 

Tradidit iEjyptis Uabyloui jEgyptus Achivis ; 
was a common saying among the ancients. 

But whoever w'ere the first possessors of knowledge, the pr^ictice 
of concealing it from the vulgar seems to have obtained very early : 
hieroglyphics, parables, &c. W'ere invented for this purpose, and 
served as cases in which the divine forms of the Muses were car- 
ried about unseen. What at first, however, was intended as an 
impediment, served afterwards to give force and permanence to 
the stream of knowledge ; as a weak dam only collects the waters 
which in the end destroy it, and rush on with redoubled fury 
through their bed. 

The Fables, whose title stands at the head of this article, were 
composed, we are told, for the sole instruction of an Indian king ; 
and were meant to convey that instruction in a manner not calcu- 
lated to give offence. To their author a vague tradition has given 
the name of Pilpay or Bidpai; ‘‘ two names,” says Mr. Charles 
Wilkins, “ of which, as far as my inquiries have extended, the 
Brahmins of the present day are totally ignorant.” * M. Galland, 
indeed, informs us that Pilpay is a Persian tvord, and means 

Elephant* s Foot; ” a name applied, in derision, to a club-footed 
man. But it is useless to seek in Hindoo literature for any eluci- 
dation of the question concerning the name of the author, or the 
date of his production, “ for,” says Mr. Wilkins, “ few Sanskrit 
books bear cither the name of the real author, or the date of the 
year in which they were written.” But Sir William Jones cuts 
the Gordian knot at once, by declaring that Veeshno-Sarma was 
the original author, and that Buzurjhumihr, physician, and after- 
wards vizier, to Nouschirvan, translated them into Persian in the 
sixth century. He then ])roceeds to call in question* the exist- 
ence of Esop, because the Arabs believe him to have been an 
Abyssinian; ” and concludes by informing us that he is not dis- 
inclined to suppose, that the first moral fables which appeared in 
Europe, were of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

Why Sir ^V^ Jones should thus reduce honest Esop to a shadow, 
seems rather unaccountable ; especially as he could not mean to 
deny that the Fables which go under his name are much more 
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ancient than the Hitdpad^a of Veeshno*Sarma, The greatest 
antiquity* which the learned Mr. Wilkins could attribute to the 
Hitdpaddsa did not exceed eleven hundred years ; and as Hero- 
dotus mentions Esop, ‘‘ the Writer of Fables,” he must have been 
celebrated at least a thousand years before the time of Veeshno- 
Sarma. 

But the truth is, that the Hitdpad^sa is not the original of 
Pilpay’s Fables; and has scarcely any resemblance to it. The 
frame-work, which in Pilpay is so ingenious, in the Hitdpad^sa is 
awkward, and sometimes unnatural ; and, although Sir William 
Jones entitles it the most beautiful collection of Apologues in 
the world,” the l>ook is so obscene in many places, that it is in- 
cap<able of translation. In Pilpay also, there is not the slightest 
trace of the avatars^ or incarnations of the Hindoo gods, or of the 
Brahminical system in general, further than it might be noticed by 
a stranger : but in Veeshno-Sarma, there is not a page, and scarcely 
a sentence, in which we do not meet with an exposition of some 
point of Hindoo faith, or some familiar allusion to their mytho- 
logy. The Fables of Pilpay, we are told, were composed for the 
instruction of a great king; those of Veeshno-Sarma were related 
to entice the two naughty sons of a certain Rajah into a love 
of learning. 

Frazer, in his Catalogue of Oriental MSS. asserts that the for- 
mer were compiled by the ancient Brahmins of India, and entitled, 
Kurtuk Dumnikf (in which some authors find a resemblance to 
Kalilah and Damnah ;) and that Abul Fazel, secretary and vizier 
to the Great Mogul Gelalccldin Mohammed Akbar, illustrated its 
obscure passages, abridged its long digressions, put it in an easy 
and familiar style, and gave it the name of Ayar Danish^ or 
‘‘ Tlie Criterion of Wisdom.” 

Doctor Aikin ingeniously observes, that, although many authors 
pretend that Pilpay lived upwards of 2000 years before Christ, 
there are evident traces in the work of an origin much more 
modern ; and,” he adds, it is not improbable, but that it was 
the production of some ingenious Persian, who, to give it the 
greater credit, passed it upon the world as a relic of the ancient 
Indian philosophy.” 

Now this is precisely what we are inclined to believe ; for, 
although we enter the inquiry by many mouths, like the Nile, 
they ^1 lead to one current of tradition, which loses itself in 
darkness about the time of Nouschirvan. Beyond that epoch there 
is no proceeding. The fame of the book began, it is said, about 
his time to gain ground in the world; and as he was a prince who 
loved letters, and protected learned men, he not only conceived 
the desire of possessing a copy of it, but was likewise fortunate 
enough to find in his dominions, nay, in his court, a man possessing 
the necessary enterprise and learning, to procure and explain it to 
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him. This man was his pliysician Burzouifeh. He set forward on 
his laudable expedition, loaded with immense riches; 4md oil 
arriving at the court of the DabscheHmnt at Soumenat, pretending 
to be engaged in traffic, and behaving in a very generous and 
polished manner, he so far won upon the Indians that they per- 
mitted him to copy these celebrated Fables; though they had 
always lain, up to that time, concealed in the library ot their kings, 
'llie Baron de Sacy supposes that he made his translation upon the 
spot, and never brought any copy of the original into Persia ; and, 
in order in some degree to soften the improbability of the whole 
story, imagines that he really might have had some commercial 
views in India, and only accidentally employed himself in purloin- 
ing the Apologues. But he has no authority for either of these 
suppositions ; and the Orientals, so far from wishing to sift away 
the marvellous from the relation, seem to respect it only inasmuch 
as it is improbable. They have no conception of our cold criticism, 
which is perpetually snapping at every appearance of a falsehood, 
and occasionally even at Truth herself, if she come in a suspicious 
form ; but being fond of having the surface of their imaginations 
shaken by the blast of wonder, give way very passively to the gale, 
and are thankful for the emotion it causes. 

Were these Fables the j)roduction of the remote antiquity which 
some Oriental scholars have believed them to be, it must be 
allowed to he somewhat singular that no copy should have found 
its way out of the intellectual Bastille of the Indian sovereigns, 
before the reign of Nouschirvan, in the sixth century ; especially 
as we observe that from that time forward all civilized nations have 
displayed an eagerness to possess a translation of them. It would 
be paying too gn>at a com})liment to NouschiiTan to suppose that 
he was the only j)rince or great man in all the East possessed of 
sufficient curiosity to desire a sight of this famous book. It seems 
more natural, and likewise more consonant to history, to suppose 
that the book was written during his reign ; and that the mission 
and translation of Burzouieh are all a fiction. By this we should 
at once get rid of a number of absurd tales, that now cling to the 
history of the work; and might please ourselves with possessing 
a very splendid momimeiit of the ancient genius of Persia. The 
steps by which it passed through the Arabic, modern Persian, and 
l^^rkish, into the European languages, might then be followed with 
pleasure, as we should be sure we were not pursuing the track of 
an ipiisfatuus over uncertain and dubious paths. 

Tile first translation which was made into any of the more 
western languages of Asia, according to Asseman, was the Syriac. 
He tells us it was made by a certain Bond or Buddas, a travelling 
or visiting Presbyter, who governed those Christians inhabiting 
the frontiers of Persia and India. “ He is said,* observes Asse- 
man, "to ha\'c undcrstootl the Indian language, from which he 
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translated the book called Kalilagh and Damnagh into the Syriac 
tongue/’ This Boud, he like^vise informs us, lived in the times of 
the patriarch Eaechiel, about the year 510; that is, in the 
reign of Nouschirvan,” says M. de Sacy, “ and precisely at that 
: epoch in which should be placed^ the mission of Burzoui^h into 
India/’ 

Now Burzoui^h, according to M, Galland, was himself a Syrian, 
though living at the court of Persia, and he might have written 
his l^k in his own language, as well as m the Pehlavi. But the 
animals, who are the chief interlocutors in the fables, have 
Arabic names, damnah^ signifying to hate tvith a desire of venge- 
anccy and kalilah^ to crown or perfect. These names, therefore, 
may have been imposed by Abdallah ben-Almokaffa, a Persian 
also, who, in the reign of the Khalif al Mansour, translated it from 
the Pehlavi into Arabic. He was originally a Magian, was con- 
verted late to Islam ism, and was all his life suspected of being an 
atheist. Nevertheless, he was a very learned man, and translated 
from the Pehlavi many works on the ancient history of Persia, 
which are supposed to have considerably assisted Firdausi in the 
composition of .the Shah Nameh. From AMallah’s translation, 
were made the Greek version of Simeon Seth, a. i), 1080; and 
the modern Persian version of Abou’lmaali Nasr-allah ben-Abda- 
hamid, a. h. 510. John of Capua likewise translated it into 
Latin ; and there is a Hebrew version, which is attributed to the 
Rabbin JoOl. 

Ali Tchelebi-ben Saleh translated it into the Turkish language, 
in the reign of Sultan Soliman, and emj)loyed twenty years in 
aecoinjdishing his task. From this translation it was that MM. 
Galland and Cardonne made their version, published at Paris with 
the title of “ Contes et Fables Indiennes de Bidpai ct de Loekman.” 

D’Herbelot’s account of the Kalilah and Damnuh is at once 
meagre and contradictory. Under the title of Djawidan Khiredy 
he attributes it to Houschenk, an ancient king of Persia ; but the 
Djawidan Khircd is a totally different W'ork, if we may credit 
^l. de Sacy. Still we perceive in this another proof that the book 
was suspected to have had its origin in Persia; and though 
D’Herbelot did not exercise much judgment in what little he has 
collected concerning this w’ork, we may perceive that the genuine 
sources were few, and that there was none which could conduct 
him l^eyond the time of Nouschirvan. 

In speaking of David Said, of Ispahaun, who translated a part 
of these fables into French, which was printed at Paris 1644, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Book of Lights, or the Conduct of Kings,” 
D’Herbelot contradicts the assertion of that author, that the first 
Arabic version had been made by order of al Mansour ; but aftcr- 
ivards, in the article Homaioun Nameh, he himself tells us that it 
was done by that Khalif s order, and published under the title of 
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Kalilah and Damnah. A new edition of the Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale*' ia wanting, in which some able oriental scholar should weed 
out these imperfections, and melt ten or twelve of its barren short 
articles into one connected and clear narration. 

A dry enumeration of editions, however, or even of the re- 
castings, if we may use the phrase, of this ancient statue, cannot 
be so entertaining to the reader as an ficcount of the work itself ; 
although it certainlv be curious to pursue the path, as far as we 
can do so in light and safety, by which so singular a production 
found its way into Europe. There is a peculiar feeling that ac- 
companies the perusal of a book of uncertain origin, especially if 
it has any pretension to high antiquity ; for while our judgment 
may be able to fix upon the real station where it fell in with the 
march of time, and certainly determine that it could not have 
done so at an earlier portion of the journey; yet does our imagi- 
nation rather side with the deception, because it has a perpetual 
reluctance to l)e confined within the pales of truth and possibility. 
Man is not naturally fond of abstract truth : — he may think he is, 
and seem to act as if he were ; but where is the mind that is not 
prone to interweave something of its own creation with the bare 
and inartificial woof of verity ? It is surprising how little truth 
there is in anything, and how poor and shivering a thing it looks, 
when by a fierce metaphysical alchymy we have melted away the 
bulky and baser ores which enwrapped it, as it w'ere, like a nucleus, 
and got at the simple and immixed thing. It is said, that all the 
pure matter in the universe, if reduced to its real dimensions, 
might be contained within a nutshell ; and the same thing may 
perhaps be predicated of .siinj)le truth. It seems, however, that 
error is our patrimony, and it cannot be said of us that we ne- 
glect to make the most of it. Our laws, our education, our man- 
ners, our very literature, are raised as so many fences about it ; 
and with inconceivable art it has been made a matter of bad taste 
to be in the right. 'Hie human mind, it appears, is a wide region, 
which, as well as spots of beauty and fertility, contains dark and 
barren wastes, near which it is dangerous to linger for a mo- 
ment ; and there are vigilant watchmen stationed on the paths 
leading to these, to warn the inexperienced or denounce the obsti- 
nate who may attemj)t or persevere in exploring them. This is 
the perfection of cunning, and it is no wonder that we observe so 
many men walking and thinking according to fashion and autho- 
rity. But what in reality is surprising, is the facility with which 
men are turned from their intentions by the prevailing mode. 
Nevertheless it is capable of explanation ; for the generality of 
men think, in the same manner as straws swim in a river, as they 
are impelled by the strong current of things, few having the power 
of steering as they please over the ocean of thought aiid nature,— 
But to return to rilpay— 
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The history of the book appears, we see, after all that has been 
iMud, to be as obscure and unsatisfactory as that of the Arabian 
l^ights’ Entertainments ; to which w'ork, though far inferior, it bears 
^me resemblance in the freshness and vividness of its paintings. 
iTherc is likewise a sense of vastiiess and great antiquity which goes 
iong with the development of this author's ideas. We arc trans- 
ported hack to a time when those notions and maxims, now become 
trite common-place with us, were important and new, and consi- 
dered as mysteries, the penetration of which was reserved for sages 
and kings. It is pleasing thus to call up the mind of man before us, 
clad in its earliest costume, and redolent of the cradle and the 
breast. It is the better part of necromancy. In advanced stages, 
indeed, of knowledge, it seems to be one of the most useful works 
of study to penetrate back as far as possible over the vast abysses 
of time, in search of the starting-place of the understanding. In 
this voyage, ancient books, like little islands scattered in a bound- 
less sea, afford occasional resting-places to the mind ; but their 
series at length ending, we coast along fearfully upon the skirts of 
eternity, and are glad to return, shivering at our own audacity, 
riic ancient little volume before us, may not perhaps be one of 
these islands ; but it was written on the plains of Iran, when our 
forefatliers were yet little better than savages from the woods ; 
and, in ^spitc of the numerous rifacimenti it has undergone, still 
exhibits manifest tokens of an early and remote origin. For two 
reasons the manner of Pilpay has always prevailed in the East, 
and, more or less, in every barbarous age and country. For, in 
fact, no more safe or effectual method could be chosen, of disse- 
minating wholesome but unwelcome truths under a despotic go- 
vernment; and, secondly, it is suited, by its simplicity, to the 
apprehension of uncultivated minds, arousing attention by its 
approximation to story, and communicating instruction by the 
force and obviousness of its moral. Witli us, fables (excepting 
those of La Fontaine) rarely trespass over the threshold of the 
nursery. l!isop and Fhaedrus, in our ])ul)lic schools, are mere 
Greek and Latin. But with the Orientals, the reverse of our prac- 
tice takes place ; for, besides the ordinary object of moral trea- 
tises — the regulation of the affairs of common life — it is with 
them customary to infuse into their apologues, maxims of policy 
for the direction and better government of the state, and to con- 
sider them, in consequence, as a treasure to he possessed and 
valued by the greatest* j)rinces. And it is really questionable 
whether the whole art of government be not reducible to a few 
simple maxims, to be varied and applied according to circum- 
stances. But be this as it may, such was the belief of the sage 
Pilpay. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity in all easteni productions of this 
kind, and is indicative of no mean knovyledge of the human mind, 
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that a very wide range is left for the imagination in lyspect to 
place and time, Towards the eastern conSnes of China, there 
once reigned a raoiiarqh^'— -Thus begin the Fables of KJpay. 
This prince is then described as mighty in power, remarkable for 
the splendour of his virtues, for the pomp of his attendants, for 
the magnificence of his palaces. He is surrounded by wise and 
learned men, and listens to and is guided by their counsels. Once 
upon a time, this monarch, attended by his vizier, goes forth upon 
a hunting expedition ; and the heat of the day becoming exces- 
sive, they betake themselves to a cool spot at the foot of a certain 
mountain. Here the trees wave, the cold rivulets wind through 
the meadows, the birds sing, and the flowers put forth all their 
odours and beauty. All this induces in the king’s mind a train of 
laudable meditations. Looking about him, he perceives a swarm 
of bees that were making honey ; and, never having seen an 
object of this kind before, he questions his vizier concerning the 
nature of these little creatures. The minister explains all the 
economy of bec-goveniment, and accidentally lets fall a mention 
of the ilrahmin Pilpay, and of the great King Dabschelini. Upon 
this, the monarch, who had never before discovered the extent of 
liis vizier’s knowledge, desires him to relate the history of that 
“ philosopher.’^ The vizier obeys, and forthwith we enter upon 
the foundation of the apologiics. /| 0^ 

Dabscheliiu, it seems, reigned upon the banks of the Indus, 
near the sea, and diffused over his dominions the light of wisdom 
and justice. He loved peace ; and it was his greatest pleasure to 
see his people happy. The countries in the neighbourhood of the 
Indus have not often, from that time to this, been blessed with a 
just government ; and it is no wonder if the Indians look back 
with a pleasure, mingled with regret, to those remote days, and 
suffer their imaginations to repose upon them as upon a golden 
period of time, departed never to return. It is something to meet 
with a good king, even in fable, Jis it shows that the thing is not 
tltogether inconceivable. Dabscheliin, indeed, was quite a Titus ; 
4nd after having passed the day in the necessary toil of govern- 
ment, would lay himself down upon his bed, to taste the sweet 
repose which follows the exercise of virtue. He is at length in- 
formed in a dream (the asual inode of communication between 
heaven and earth in the East) that his good conduct is not to go 
unrewarded; he is directed to mount his horse by break of day, 
and to ride towards the East, where he is to find an « inestimable 
treasure. 

1 he cv^ts which follow upon this, and at length introduce the 
Brahmin Pilpay, are conceived in a fine stvle of imagination, and 
possess miich of the richness and rapidity that distinguish the 
Arabian Nights. It is certain that a desert is a place highly 
suited for the habitation of fancy, who, like an antelope, loves to 
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E ind upon the firee plain, to drink at hidden and uhknown 
ings, to pluck the solitary fruit of the waste, and to repose 
idst lofty and silent ruins. 

Passing, as hastily as possible, through the inhabiteil part of 
^ country, the prince arrives at a desert, beyond which, arises a 

K untain reaching ‘‘ far above the clouds.” At the foot of this 
imtain, he obscr^xs a cave, “ obscure, dark, and black wthin, 
|iS the hearts of wicked men.” In this cave there is of course a 
permit, who, knowing by inspiration, that the prince before him 
b the person designed by fate to possess “ the \nll and treasures 
ibf the great King Houschenk,” desires that the prince may com- 
mand the cave to be searched by his attendants. In a little time 
they make the desired discovery, and bring before the king “ a vast 
jhumber of chests and coffers full of gold, silver, and jewels. 
Among the rest, was one chest of a smaller size than the others, 
which was Imnnd about with several bars of iron, and fastened 
with a multitude of padlocks, the keys of which were not to be 
found, notwithstanding all the care and diligence that were used 
to seek them.” '^J'hc result is that they break open the chest, and 
find a piece of white satin, with something written on it in the 
Syriac language. It is now taken for a “ talisman but procur- 
ing a person skilled in the Oriental languages, they discover it 
to be “ the writing of the great King Houschenk left with his 
treasures.” 'riiis writing ” is an abridgment of tlic good rules 
proper to regulate the conduct of a king ; and is forthwith given 
in fourteen maxims, ])y no means a-kiu to the politics of Machia- 
velli. But it immediately a])pears that Houschenk did not con- 
sider his (|uintessenco of policy iii any other light than as a clue 
to more complete instruction ; for he informs Dabschelim that if 
he would obtain a full development of the ideas contained in 
these maxims, he must travel to the mountain of Serandib, 
“ which,” says be, “ was the mansion of our fathers, and there all 
the histories composed to illustrate and explain these admonitions 
will be related to him ; and every (piestion that can come into his 
heart to ask, will be answered as from an oracle of heaven.” 

As the prince had entered into this business, with the intention 
of going through it thoroughly, he forthwith deliberates upon the 
journey to Serandib ; but being accustomed to take the advice 
of two favourite ministers upon all occasions, he is unwilling to 
put his present design in execution without hearing the decision 
of their wisdom upon it. Upon learning the monarches design, 
they desire time to deliberate ; but in the end endeavour, by the 
usual method of a|)ologue, to turn him from his |)urposc, as likely 
to be of no benefit to himself, and of much injury to his kingdom. 

The ministers not prevailing, Dabschelim sets forward on his 
journey to Serandib ; and upon arriving near the mountain, stops 
tlirce days in the city, and then proceeds in quest of the sage's re-* 
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tirement, crossing " a mountain which he found wonderfully high 
and steep, but environed with a great number pf pleasant gardens 
and lovely meadows/* In an obscure cavern he finds the hermit 
Bidpay, or the Friendly Physician, whom some of the Indian 
grandees called Pilpay/* 

The king has something of a prophetic apprehension ** that 
in this old man he shall discover what he is in search of, and re- 
counts to him “ the whole story of his travels, his dream, the dis- 
covery of the treasure, and what was contained in the piece of 
white satin/’ Seeing before him a prince of so excellent a dispo- 
sition, it is no wonder that the Brahmin experiences a feeling of 
delight, and accounts the people happy who lived under his reign. 
‘‘ Then, taking occasion from hence, he opened his lips, like a 
cabinet of precious knowledge, and charmed Dabschelim with his 
admirable discourses. After several things they talked concern- 
ing Houschenk’s letter. Dabschelim read the admonitions it con- 
tained one after the other : at the end of each, Pilpay gave the 
Fables which served to illustrate them, and the monarch heedfully 
kept them in his memory.” 

The first admonition contained in the letter of Houschenk was 
one which might still be addressed to kings with us much pro- 
priety as ever : it cautioned him to beware of flatterers and back- 
biters. In illustration of this, Pilpay relates the fable of the 
Lion and the Ox, in which the two chacals, Kalilah and Damnah, 
are the principal interlocutors; from which circumstance, the 
whole work has generally been called by their names. But in 
coming to the principal fable, there are several others introduced, 
and this makes the plan of the whole obscure and dilficult to he 
committed to memory ; for fable, in truth, is heaped upon fable, 
until the groundwork is lost sight of ; and, in general, the mind 
becomes weary of keeping the original plot in view, and only at- 
taches interest to the story immediately before it. However, even 
in this manner of considering them, they are highly amusing and 
instructive ; and have greater fulness and more complete develop- 
ment than those of Phwdnis, or even, perhaps, of lilsop. The 
maimers stand out in bold relief ; and from the various acts of 
treachery and guile perpetrated by the animals who are the actors 
in them, it is certain that they were very corrupt in the East, even 
in those early times. For the author, we may be sure, caused his 
animals to act as the men his contemporaries acted ; and it is 
probable that he rather softened than exaggerated the vices of the 
times : for Asiatic inonarchs require a degree of management, 
however docible they may appctir, hardly ever relishing the whole 
truth ; and the author having to do with one of these, was pro- 
bably under a necessity of moderating his zeal. 

In the conversations between Kalilah and Damnah (the two 
chacnis), and in the apologues they relate to each other, to very 
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Kttle purpose ; the former endeavouring to dissuade the latter 
pom a crooked liiife of policy, and he, in turn, adroitly defending 
fis pursuit ; we have a very fine picture of that kind of deception, 
w which the mind avoids perceiving the cogency of any argument 
bhich happens to make against its preconceived notions. Dam- 
■all is projecting the ruin of Cohotorbe the ox, who is in great 
■vour at court, to the great prejudice of the aforesaid Damnah’s 
plans of ambition ; and, in order to convince his wife of the prac- 
ticability of his scheme, and to impress upon her mind a great 
respect for his ability in general, he relates various instances of 
Itrength falling beneath the attacks of weakness when aided by 
tunning ; and she, in order to turn him from his design, emi- 
Incrates as many, to show that, sooner or later, unjust policy is 
ietected and punished. 

But Damnah, being a thorough-bred politician, is not to be 
leterred by reasoning, or the prospect of danger to himself j he 
ooks only to the ruin of his enemy, and that being once accom- 
. plished, he imagines he shall be able to take the lead of circum- 
stances, and carve his own fortune as he pleases. Under this 
jiersiiasion, he practises ujion the credulity and fears of the king 
and his favourite, and gradually inflaming the rage of the one, 
and the apprehensions of the other, brings about the terrible 
catastrophe by the com|)letc destruction of the ox. 

Here, tiicrefore, we have tlic picture of a successful villain; but 
in tlic very moment of his triumph, his humane wife, Kalilah, 
foretells his ruin. Suspicions, indeed, soon fall upon Damnah ; 
and the husband and wife frecjiiently discussing the matter aloud 
in their own house, it happens that the leopard overhears Kalilah 
reproaching Damnah for his heinous wickedness. Being in pos- 
session of their secret, he fears, however, to communicate it im- 
mediately to the lion ; hut relates what he had heard to the queen- 
mother. The old lady, being a very prudent woman, does not 
<lirectly disclose what she has heard, but rather excuses herself by 
the usual mode of fable. The lion’s curiosity being roused, he 
jiresses his mother to keep him no longer in suspense ; and she 
therefore accuses Damnah of having wickedly wrought the ruin 
of the innocent Cohotorbe. Being thus accused, Damnah has again 
recourse to his fables, and by his eloquence and ready wit puzzles 
his majesty’s brain in so notable a manner, that he is unable to 
distinguish between right and wrong. This the (|uccn-mother 
perceiving, she redoubles Ircr attacks, and at length succeeds in 
having Damnah confined in ’prison. Thither Kalilah goes to 
comfort him ; but being virtuous and given to talk, as well ais 
affectionate, she cannot even then repress her propensity to chide 
him for his evil doings. A bear, who overhears their conversation, 
informs against Damnah ; and at length it becomes evident that he 
must suffer for his crimes, Tlie tender Kalilah, however she mighf . 

Orifnf. Iltmldy Toi. 2. F 
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be given \o scold hei* spouse^ is overwhelmed with grief at his 
increasing danger, and while he is being huitied to and fro be- 
tween the palace and the prison, dies of a broken beart. Dnm- 
nah now becomes careless of life ; but is still, by a friend, per- 
suaded to endeavour to live. But the king, being rather worried 
into compliance with the desires bf those about him, than con- 
vinced he is going to perform an act of justice, orders Damnah 
to be left to starve to death between four walls. 

This concludes the original work ; the remaining Fables being 
the additions of the various translators. It appears from this 
that Filpay is a dramatic personage, who performs his part in a 
kind of play ; and is no more to be accounted the author of the 
fables he is made to utter, than King Lear and Hamlet w-ere the 
authors of the speeches they make in Shakespeare. But, whoever 
was the author of the Fables, they are eminently beautiful ; and 
may not be the less valued because their origin is lost in the ob- 
scurity of antiquity. We have given a short outline of the main 
story, ill preference to a mere critique 5 both l^ecause it will be 
more liseful to those who may not be acquainted with the book, 
and may serve as a foundation for any remarks we may have 
thought it necessary to make in the commencement of the article. 
In a future Number we may give our readers some account of the 
Hitohadesa, and the Gulistan of Saadi ; as it is our object 
to select such works for criticism as may call forth a development 
of the national characters of the eastern people, at the same time 
that they display the peculiar turn of their imaginations. 


THE ARAD. 

He treads the burning waste, 

It is his native plain ; 

Yet nem shall its sand be traced 
By that bold foot again : 

The Arab host no more shall greet him, 

The Arab wife no more shall meet him. 

He treads the burning waste, 

With pride upon his brow ; 

Yet ere that path is farther traced, 

The daring uill be low : 

The sand he treads on will be o'er him, 

His grave will be the earth that bore Wm. 

The fatal winds arise, 

ITie sandy columns join— 

A monstrous chain!— the earth and skies 
Its massy links combine. 

It come, in all the pomp of gloom, 

And leaves no traces of hie tomb. 


D. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEFENCE POT PORTH BY THE MARQUEIS 
OF HASTINGS.* 

No Governor General that ever went to India possessed more 
abundant, or more favourable opportunities, of rendering; himself 
universally popular, than were offered to the Marquess of Hastings 
during his administration of the affairs of that country ; and yet it 
is notorious and incontrovertible, that no Governor General has 
ever returned from India more completely out of favour with all 
parties, than this unfortunate nobleman. He ought to have quit- 
ted the seat of his power with the praises and the thanks of all 
classes of men, over whom he had ruled, through a period distin- 
guished by brilliant and unvaried success in every enterprise in 
which he engaged : yet, when he left the country, wc believe, 
there were scarcely a hundred individuals among the millions he left 
behind him, who could conscientiously declare that they regretted 
his absence, or who did not hope for a much better ruler than him- 
self, in his expected successor, Mr. Canning. It is true, that at the 
moment of his departure, addresses were poured in upon him from 
all quarters, and nothing was too extravagant for the addressers to 
utter in his praise. It is equally true, that a statue, a picture, a 
<liainond star, and other marks of honour were proposed and voted 
in the assembly convened for that purpose, before his lordship's 
embarkation from Bengal ; and to the distant and uninitiated ob- 
hcrver, these would seem to be indications of respect, admiration, 
and regard. It is thus, however, that history is perverted to the 
worst of purposes, and by the suppression of truth, and the propa- 
gation of falsehood, the commonest events are so misrepresented, 
that even the individuals among whom they happen, arc perpetual- 
ly misled as to the real nature of things, which they fancy they 
see and hear for themselves. In Calcutta, where it might be sup- 
po.sed delusion would not be suffered to prevail, as tp the character 
of certain transactions happening within that city, and within the 
^ight and hearing of hundreds of witnesses, the most opj)ositc 
opinions were entertained, as to the claim that ILord Hastings 
possessed on the gratitude of the community. He was believed to 
be hated as a tyrant by some, despised as a hypocrite by others, 
and pitied as one of the weakest of men by the greatest number of 

• Th!» pamphlet bears the follbwiiipf title, ** Summary of the Admlnlitration 
of the Indian Government, by the Marquess of Hastings, during the period that 
he fUled the office of Governor General and has prefisLcd to it tne following ail- 

^ertisemeut: — “ In the absence of the Marquess of Hastings, his friends have 
dremed It expedient to print some copies of the following Summary of his Lord- 
ship's Administration in India, with a view to the information of the Proprietors 
of India Stock. A transcript of this document was left In the bands of somi- of 
hib Lordship’s friends, and of certain of the public authorities, previous to his late 
departure from the country.*' 
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those even who felt themselves bound to join in the clamour of 
applause, which they knew, while they swelled the shout, was en- 
tirely undeserved. And yet, if the language of the addresses were 
to be taken as a criterion of the public feeling on the occasion of 
his quitting India, it might be inferred, that no ruler was ever be- 
fore so honoured and beloved ; that every blessing which man 
could hope to enjoy had been conferred on India by his rule; and 
that after his departure no ray of consolation would remain to 
cheer the drooping spirits of those he had abandoned to their 
misery. Among some of the most hyperbolical and extravagant 
expressions vented on this occasion, the following, from Native 
Indian Papers, will be regarded as curiosities ; the originals are in 
Persian verse, of which these appeared as literal translations in the 
English Papers of the same country : — 

AVhatever is necessary in the assembly of kings, 

The Marquess of Hastings has taken with him from India; 

He carries along with him a ixiyal canopy, composed of thc;?rnyerj of the 

As an offering to overshadow the head of a king, like unto Jum. 

It would appear from this that no kingly quality remained behind 
him when his lordship was gone ; and that the prayers of the peo- 
ple attended him as a canopy ; the prayers of that people whose 
sentiments he so much suspected, that he thought it necessary to 
restrain their free expression; and made it punishable with tlie 
severest penalties for any one to venture an opinion that might be 
unfavourable to his government ! The other example, however, is 
equally worth transcribing, for the poetry as w^ell as the senti- 
ment ; we give them both verbatim el literatim from the English 
1 apers published in Calcutta, and those in the service and pay of 
the Governor to whom they allude — 


Wlien Lord Hastings came first to India, 

All felt attached to him on account of his politeness,* 
Nine years aud three months here he remained j 
Then he took his departure out of this country. 

On the first of January be left Calcutta 
With the intent of proceeding to London, 

He got into the ship while people wept. 

1 am going to say what like a scene it was, 

He intended to depart from India, 

'Hie River of Tears marched with bis stirrup. 


The Imiguage of the British addressers was, in many instances, 
sctiTccly less extravagant than this ; and from the entire absence of 
all apparent dissent from the general testimony of unqualified 
praise, many, even in In.lia, and still more in England, no doubt, 
emiduded that every heart was grateful to the Marquess for the 

•I ‘•““irl't to b< 
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blessings he had conferred on the country he governed^ and every 
tongue as sincere as it was seemingly loud in his praise, 

Alas ! how infinitely remote is this from the truth, •—and how 
different an impression would have been created if that truth could 
have been spoken on the spot, llie Addressers had, however, 
unlimited power to praise ; but no man was permitted, except at 
the hazard of all he held dear in the world, even to hint at the 
existence of cause for blame. Never, perhaps, was there a more 
striking illustration of the utter worthlessness of the privilege of 
speech or wTiting, when confined to the mere expression of eulogy, 
than on this memorable occasion.* 

A meeting was convened, for the alleged purpose of paying 
some suitable testimony to the merit of the Marcpicss of Hastings’s 
administration. It was composed almost wholly of men in the 
same service as Ijord Hastings himself, who have been since de- 
clared, by one of their own body, and late temporary Governor 
General, Mr. Adam, to have no right whatever to pass any opinion 
on the acts of their superiors ; their only duty being to yield im- 
plicit obedience to the orders issued for their guidance.f No man 
in that service could have dared, even if disposed, to rise up and 
oppose a resolution of j)raise, without hazarding his place, and 
perhaps having all his prospects in life blasted for ever. Kven the 
mere act of absence from the meeting, or the omission of their 
names from anjong the signatures to the Address, would be likely 
to render obnoxious such individuals as bad virtue enough thus U> 
express their tacit dissent from the proceedings of others,— and 
mark them out for persecution, as men not easily enough to be 
bent to some future despot’s purpose ; while of those who did not 
belong to the service of Government, not an individual among 
them could venture to propose even an inquiry into the merits 
or demerits of Ijord Hastings’s administration, without rendering 
himself liable to be banished and ruined for his pains I Yet the 


* ** As the real point of importance is to esiaUUli correct opiiiiona in the minds 
of the people, it is as mischievous to inculcate a favourable opution when an un- 
favourable one is deserved, as an unfavourable opinion when a favourable one is 
dciervcd. We believe it may be ri^^idly demou!)trated that no evils are greater 
than those which result from a more favourable opinion of their rulers on the part 
of the people than their nilers deserve; because just as far as that undue favour 
extends, bad f^ovemment is secured ." — to Enc. JJrit. 

t That the public, as it is called, of India is entitled to exercise it (the riifht 
of passing an opinion on the conduct of the Guvemmeut), or qualified for tlie 
task, will scarcely be mainUtined by any one who has considered how that public 
U composed : 1. Of officers, civil and military, of his Majesty and the (Amipauy. 
2. Of persons eu$a|;ed in mercantile pursuits, retidiujj^iu India under license from 
the Court of Directors, liable to be withdrawn by the local Government, without a 
reason assi^ied. .*1. Of a lower class of men of business, residing similarly under 
a license at will, or without any such sanction, and therefore in the hnurljf earn- 
mumnof a misdemeanour at taw. It Is a wockerv to claim for a community so 
constituted, the right to discuss in public assemblies or newspapers the measures 
of tbeirGovernon,' — A/r. John AdanCt iVarrafitv, or JOf/etive. 
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farce ” of assembling a meeting of such persons, was exacted,” to 
give an impression of fairness and deliberation, which was never 
intended, and which even if attempted at the hazard of the fortune 
of him who should move it, would have been met by the resist- 
ance with which discussion had always been opposed in India,^ by 
clamour, by calumny, and by threats of brute force. 

The Papers were so effectually silenced, and the tongues of men 
so completely gagged, that it was held unsafe even to give a faith- 
ful report of what actually did pass at the meeting, and consider- 
able danger was incurred by the attempt to approach fidelity, in 
describing what really happened. The business of the meeting was, 
however, adjourned almost immediately, from the Town-hall to 
a secret Committee-room, where the only debate that took place, 
and that within closed doors, from which all but the Committee 
were excluded, was, which of two Addresses that had been pre- 
viously prepared should be adopted. One of these was from the 
pen of the Reverend Mr. Parson, a Church of England minister, 
well known in India for his hatred to “ pernicious publicity,” (a 
phrase of his own formation ;) and the other was from the pen of 
the still more notorious Dr. Bryce, the Presbyterian clergyman, whose 
subserviency as a flatterer of men in power, and whose hostility to 
all freedom of discussion, except the freedom practised by himself 
to tear in pieces the reputation of others, was on a par with that 
of his fellow-labourer in the vineyard. These two worthy eulogists 
of authority, who might each have been more consistently and 
usefully employed in the labours of their holy calling, divided the 
honours of the flattery between themj and hundreds were weak, 
and, we must add, servile enough to sign the Address adopted, 
although they made no scruple of avowing their almost entire dis- 
approbation of the chief feature of Lord Hastings’s government, 
his contradictory professions and practice us it regarded the freedom 
of the Indian Press. 

After the Address had been signed, subscriptions were opened 
for a statue and picture ; and many names were obtained for these 
by the zealous Presbyterian Divine, who, in addition to his other 
numerous occupations, was constituted Hecretary of this Committee 
of ])eception and Flattery. But such is the unstable nature of 
praise thys wrung from a dependent multitude, by the fear of being 
marked for their silence, and rewarded accordingly, that the 
Governor General had scarcely left the shores of India, before 
the signatures began to decline, and many delayed even to pay 
the sums for which they had entered their names on the list. The 
setting sun had departed, and-a new orb was about to rule the day. 
Mr. Adam appeared as a successor; the same honours were lavished 
on him ; and though he reigned but for a few brief weeks, he too 
received the usual addresses, pictures, and the accustomed tributes 
which the veriest slaves often pay to those who tread on their neck«, 
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aiid rule them with a rod of iron. Lord Amherst) on his arrival, 
received his share of admiration also ; and if he were to quit tlie 
country in a month after he landed, he would, like Mr. Adam, be 
lauded to the skies for his private and public virtues, though they 
should know nothing of the one, and have seen only good dinners 
and gay balls os proofs of the existence and exercise of the other. 

[t is remarkable, that in India, especially, Englishmen should 
not perceive how far they are outstripped in this respect W the 
Asiatic nations among whom they live. The Emperor of China, 
the Mogul of Hindoostan, the King of Ava, the Sovereign of 
(hide, the Shah of Persia, and the Sultan of Turkey, receive, 
with every letter presented at their court, assurances from the fur- 
thest extremities of their dominions, of their being the most en- 
lightened, the most magnanimous, the most virtuous of earthly 
beings. The bloodiest tyrant that ever desolated the earth has 
been praiseil by his courtiers for unexampled clemency ; the most 
abandoned voluptuary that even the East could produce, has been 
renowned by those, who were daily witnesses of his debauchery, 
for his temperance, chastity, and sobriety ; and the most mon- 
strous of all the vices that exist, have been characterized as vir- 
tues, in the addresses of flatterers in all ages, countries, and climes. 
Many of the eastern princes, in order to ensure an abundant sup- 
ply of this grateful incense, employ poets laureate and court news- 
men, on handsome salaries, for the express purpose of producing 
<laily proofs of their being the most envied, hono\ired, and beloved 
of human beings (as far as the repetition of these assurances can 
be considered proofs). Did it never occur to the Governors Ge- 
neral of India, that the ])raise8 of their hired flatterers might be 
on a par with these, in point of sincerity ? or that where the 
newswriters and addressers are either in the direct pay, or entirely 
dependent on the favour of their rulers, large abatements would 
be made by the rest of mankind from the high strains of eulogy 
lavished on them by men, to whose praises no limits are set, but 
who cannot dare even to suspect cause for blame ? The Gover- 
nors themselves, if they ever awake from the dream into which 
the pomp and state of office generally lulls them, must be ashamed 
of tlie servility of their followers ; and if they ever reflect on the 
subject, must naturally conclude that since they themselves forbid, 
at their peril, any of their dependents from daring to censure their 
public conduct, the more enlightened among mankind, whose ap- 
probation they should aspire to obtain, would attach no import- 
ance whatever to praises which no one dares, at the moment of 
their utterance, to call in question.* 

• If It is evident that it ourht not to be permitted to speak fvil «f public 
fonctiontries without limits, while any limit is pul to the power of speakiiijf well 
of them ; it is equally evident that for the purpose of formiue a correct opinion of 
their coadact, it ougb not to be permitted to speak well of mem, aod oppose any 
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We have thought it necessary to say thus much, (though a great 
deal more might be added if further argiiments were heeded,) on 
the utter worthlessless of those testimonies of approbation which 
governors of distant provinces bring with them in the addresses 
presented to them when abroad. We might see enough in Eng- 
land to convince us that the crowds of “ life-and- fortune men,** 
as they have been not inaptly termed, who assemble together to 
testify their loyalty to the reigning monarch for the time being, 
are generally among the first to hail his successor with the accla- 
mations due to a deliverer. And if this can happen where there 
is a legislative assembly, a free press, and a bold and fearless 
people to encounter, in all public proceedings ; we can hardl^ 
wonder at the same interests leading men into the same servility, 
where none of these checks to the most extravagant pretensions 
of despotism exist. It may be safely inferred, therefore, that if 
in the former case such testimonies of public esteem are of little 
value, in the latter they are of infinitely less ; and our firm con- 
viction is, that none but the most senseless among mankind would 
attach the least importance to them, were they as numerous as the 
stars in the firmament.* 

To come to the immediate object of our remarks, we admit that 
Lord Hastings quitted India with Addresses enough to gratify the 
man most greedy of popular applause. Hut he must have known 
at the time, that they were of less value than the ink wasted 
in writing them. And he had not been a month in England be- 
fore he found that others entertained the same opinion. His re- 
ception by his sovereign may be judged of from the fact that no 
place of honour or emolument could be found for him either at 
court or in any other part of his majesty’s dominions ; and mo- 
narchs are seldom without the power to reward their favourites 
when the desire to do so is sincere or strong. His reception by 
his brother peers and nobles did not appear more cordial or en- 
couraging than at that Fountain from whence all their honours 
are equally derived. His reception by the East India Company 
can hardly be mistaken, when it is understood that they refused 
to grant him the pension usually given to Governors General on 


limit whatfioever to the power of speaking ill of them. It ought not to be per- 
mitted Ui ft(>eak evil of them without an equal liberty of speaking well; because^ 
ill that case, the evidence against them might be made to appear much stronger 
than it was. It ought not to be permitted to spea|^ well of them without an equal 
liberty of speaking ill ; liccause, in that case, the evidence in favour of them might 
be intule to appear much greater than it really was. In cither case the people 
would he misguided, and defrauded of that moral knowledge of the conduct of 
their nilers which they ought to possess .' to Enc. Jhit. 

• It is well known that Caius Verreson his return from his government in Si- 
cily, where he had exercised the utmost cruelty aud injustice, received tbe must 
flattering testimonials from the principal municipalities in that island. Not- 
withstanding these, however, he was prosecuted and condemned for extortion at 
Home. The Romans, it seems, Knew the exact value of such testimonials, 
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their retirement, even under ordinary circumstances, and the with- 
holding of which has been generally interpreted as a mark of 
tacit disapprobation. His reception among the people' of Eng- 
land, by \i 4 iom he was at one period of his life almost idolized as 
the beau ideal of a chivalrous yet patriotic nobleman, was un- 
marked by any demonstrations of joy at his return. With the ex- 
ception of a dinner given to his lohlship by some of his personal 
friends, at which, so careful were they of his reputation, that the 
freedom of the Indian press, the great feature of his administra- 
tion on which he especially prided himself in India, was never even 
remotely alluded to by any of the speakers 5 there were no tokens 
by which a stranger, or even the people of the country, could dis- 
cover that a popular nobleman had just returned, after an absence 
of ten years, from a country in which his government had been the 
most popular ever known. Alas 1 where were the “ kingly qua- 
lities,” the noble canopy,” the prayers of the people,” and the 
“ river of tears,” which he brought away with him from India ? 
All dissipated, dried up, and vanished, as if they had never been. 

We have expressed our opinion, that Lord Hastings was him- 
self sensibly alive to this fallen condition to which he was reduced ; 
and our proof is this; He has found it necessary to write with his 
own hand, a eulogy of his administration ; and his friends 
have deemed it expedient to print it ” for the information of the 
world. What ! could not all the Addresses from Asia, numerous,, 
unanimous, and powerful as they were, save so honoured a name 
from neglect ? Could the sighs and tears, the gratitude for the 
past, and the prayers for the future, which filled his sails when 
lie embarked for Europe, avail him nothing when he touched his 
native shores ? Oh, chivalry ! how art thou declined ! Oh, free- 
dom ! how arc thy sons forsaken ! 

We arc not among the number of those who are said to hate 
this nobleman as a tyrant; we have no such feeling even to those 
who more especially desen’e it ; neither are we among the number 
of those who are believed to despise him as a hypocrite, though 
we fear this feeling is very general. But we honestly confess that 
we do sincerely pity the state to which his weakness, and that 
aloney has reduced him. When we recall to mind the regal pomp 
and more than regal power with which he was armed and sur- 
rounded in the East, and contrast it with his present condition, as 
a humble pleader before the Proprietors of India Stock, obliged to 
dwell on the merits of his own administration, in order to establish 
his claim to a pension for his declining years, it is impossible not 
to be deeply impressed with the fleeting nature of all honours that 
are not founded on the esteem and ap))robation of the virtuous 
portion of mankind. We remember the acclamations with which 
the return of the Governor General from his campaigns was 
greeted in India ; we still hear the plaudits with which the volun- 
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tary exposd of his plans and arrangements was hailed by those to 
whom it was something new to hear a Governor General appealing 
to them for their favourable judgment. We recollect that as long 
as this continued to be pronounced on all the acts of himself and 
his functionaries^ the freedom of the press was the fashionable and 
popular topic on which his lordship loved to declaim, while all 
his satellites took their inspiration from his lips, and dared not do 
otherwise than admire what their lord and master had applauded. 
When some of the sincerest and best friends of himself and the 
press ventured, however, to avail themselves of its powers, to 
recommend improvement and reform, where they honestly be- 
lieved it to be necessary, how was the tone of the Liberator*' 
and his parasites changed I It was then impudently asserted that 
it was “ a gross prostitution of terms " to represent an appeal to 
the community, conducted with the greatest possible decorum, as 
“ a temperate and moderate discussion ” of a public (question, 
with a view to public good. The Government had by this time 
“ become perfectly sensible (to use the words of one of Lord 
Hastings's own letters,) “ of the practical objection which attends 
these irregular appeals to the public." It was then that his lord- 
ship talked of “ exercising the chastening power vested in him," 
by banishing the individual who should dare to use the press for 
any purpose not strictly compatible with his highly- altered stan- 
dard of propriety and taste; and this too, without admitting 
any previous discussion " as to the merits of the case, which he 
might assume as sufficient to warrant immediate punishment.* If 
this were to be the sort of justice meted out to Governors General, 
on their retirement from office ; if they were allowed only the 
same degree of liberty that they would measure out to others 
when in power, Lord Hastings and Mr. Adam would have been 
unable to publish the Manifestoes which both have found it neces- 
sary to put forth to the world in defence of their conduct. This 
fact of itself speaks volumes. When others were accused, these 
were the men who were most vehement in their denunciation^ 
against any attempt at defence : the first threatening, and the last 
carrying into execution, the most arbitrary measures for prevent- 
ing all b\»t themselves and their partisans from addressing the pub- 
lic through the press. And yet, they are now themselves driven to 
the humiliating task of asking for themselves what both have de- 
nied to others — a fair and impartial hearing. Alas ! can they, 
whose praises but a few months since literally rent the Indian air, 
and who were each extolled in their turn, as the most able and 
upright of Governors, and the most immaculate of men— can they 
need to defend themselves too from their enemies ? We look 
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around and aaki Who were their accusers? In India no man 
dared to assume that office ; in England, no one has yet taken 
the trouble to enter on it. But there is a still small voice 
within, and a ^‘stifled murmur** without, which need no help to 
urge men on to pay the debt that they are at last made to feci 
they owe to the world, and which they must discharge before they 
can ever have a chance of wiping away the stains of a sullied re- 
putation. It is this, and this alone, wliich could have induced 
either the Mar(}uess of Hastings, or his temporary successor, Mr. 
Adam, to make this appeal thus earnestly, and yet humbly, to a 
once-despised, but now an honoured and a courted public I Had 
they been, in truth, as their flatterers endeavoured to make the 
world believe,' esteemed and beloved of all men, and blessed with 
the gratitude and prayers of those over whom they ruled, such 
defences as they have both put forth would never have been needed. 

“ To ^ard a title that was rich before, 

To gild refiued gold, to paint the lily, . 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To iieck the beauteous eye of heaven to garnUh, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.*' 

And never was there an occasion in which this excess would 
have been more ridiculous tluin the present, if it had not been that 
the gold was not refined, nor the violet of the purest perfume that 
could be desired. 

But they have been heard— and to them it ought to be no slight 
subject of congratulation that they have attained thus much. We 
remember that on one occasion when a military officer of high 
character and distinguished talents in India, ventured to request 
an interview for the purpose of obtaining a hearing as to the cause 
of what he deemed an undeserved supersession in his post, he was 
told that the Commander in Chief w.as not hound to hear any man’s 
reasons against the propriety of any of his decrees, and was dis- 
missed accordingly. We remember, on another occasion, when 
))erinission was asked in India to publish, without coinmcnt, cer* 
tain official documents to the world, to give them an opportunity 
of ju<iging for themselves as to the merits of the individual con- 
cerned, it was tacitly refused, and treated with contempt; it being 
then the fashion to hear all that accusers had to say against the 
supposed offenders of Government, and to give all possible publicity 
to their accusations ; but not to admit the accused to use equal 
freedom in, or give e(jual curreiicy to, his defoice. Times are 
greatly changed since then; and, however unsafe it may he thought 
to let other men speak out, these Ex-governors and tlieir friends 
now find the Press convenient enough for their own purposes; 
and would no doubt be indignant at any attempt on the part 
of their enemies to stifle or suppress their productions instead 
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of answering them. We have no desire to do this; and are ac- 
cordingly pdeased at the opportunity of giving all possiWe publicity 
to the fact of such a Statement as that of Lord Hastily being 
printed, and of inviting all who desire to inform themselves on 
the subject to procure and read it for themselves. 

It was our intention, on first commencing this paper, to say 
a few words on the pamphlet in (luestion; but we must content our- 
selves, for the present at least, with adverting to the singular and 
remarkable fact of its being necessary to put forth such a state- 
ment at all ) and as certain propositions are now before the India 
Court, the result of which may lead to the obtaining of the pension 
claimed by his lordship from his honoured and honourable masters, 
we should regret exceedingly to do or say anything which might 
be supposed hostile to that end. No great evil can accrue to the 
British or the Indian public by the grant proposed, even supposing 
it to be entirely undeserved; and if it would render the declining 
years of the Marquess more happy, we should be pleased to see it 
awarded him. But great and incalculable evils must and do arise 
from false estimates of the merits of men in power ; and from the 
absence of severe and constant scrutiny into their motives and 
their acts. Had the East India Company established a truly Free 
Press in their dominions, they would not now have had to grope in 
the dark for papers and documents by which to estimate the charac- 
ters of their Governors when their reign is at an end, and when it is 
a matter of little importance to those on whom they inflicted evil, 
what posterity may think of their career. If public opinion were 
allowed to express itself on the spot, they would find its verdict 
pronounced while it might produce the eflfeet of restraining evil and 
inciting to good ; and the merits or demerits of their rulers would 
be more accurately known through such a cliaimel than by the 
production of all the papers that could be called for at any subse- 
quent period, or all the debates that ever took place within the 
walls of their Court; and if they still continne to remain so blind 
to their own interests as to prevent the aid which they might de- 
rive from that salutary engine in their possessions abroad, they 
deserve to suffer all the evils which unchecked and unawed mis- 
rule can bring on their concerns, till the country is entirely wrested 
from th^ir hands. 

Although we shall not go into the details of the pamphlet be- 
fore us at the present, we hope to do so at a future time ; but 
before we close the observations which we have thought it neces- 
sary to make on this occasion, we will state, in as few words as 
possible, what Lord Hastings may safely claim praise for having 
done ; and what we consider^ him as deserving blame for having 
left undone. 

1.— He conducted the campaign against Nepaul with success; 
having borrowed from the Vizier of Oude upwards of two ihillious 
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Imd a half iterlmg, to meet the necesMry disbursements of it| 
ind repaid this sum by a transfer of some of the conquered terrl^ 
tory to that Chief : reserving, however, a portion for the East India 
Company/ sufficient not only to pay all the ocpenses incurred by 
them in the war, but to leave in the treasury a clear gain of 600,000c; 
itcrling. (p. 12 to 15.) This was no doubt highly beneficial to 
Ills employers; but the Nepaulese, from whom this ^ rich coui^try 
uid these treasures were taken, would probably view the matter 
n a very different light from the English. 

2.— He prevented the formation of a conspiracy between the 
native chiefs for the expulsion of the British from India, (p. 16.) 
ind put an end to the. fireebooting excursions of the Pindarrees 
throughout the south; taking care, however, as in the former in- 
Istancc, to make the natives of the country pay largely for the dis-- 
solution of this confederacy for the expulsion of men who had 
invaded their territories, usurped their governments, and,' aftti^ 
stripping them of all their liberties, continued to drain them of 
their wealth. This, also, was unquestionably a signal service ren- 
flcred to the East India Company ; — but what would be smd of it 
by those who wished to expel the usurpers, and regain their original 
rights ? — If the people were so much more happy under our rule 
than under that of their native princes, these might be safely left to 
themselves ; for men will not join the ranks of those they hate, to 
expel and drive out those they love. The very fact of conspiracy 
proves, however; a deep-rooted and extensive hatred : and if ours 
was a ‘‘ Glorious Revolution,” to expel a single family of the 
Stuarts, who were of the same country and the same faith as our- 
selves, and who held their power over us by long and undisputed 
descent ; what epithet of praise and honour ought we not to apply 
to th(jse “ Patriots ” who sought a combination to expel a race 
of a different country, a different faith, and who had waded through' 
conquest and injustice to every inch of the country on which they 
had forced themselves as rulers ? — Is it virtue in one country to 
c ombine for the expulsion of domestic tyrants, and vice in another 
to combine for the expulsion of invaders and usurpers, who are 
foreigners and tyrants too ? * 

6. — ^He warded off a threatened blow from the Birman monarch, 
by a piece of deception which, in state matters, is considered wise 
and even honourable ; but which, in private life, would be regarded 
in a very different light. The demand of this sovereign was for 
the surrender of certain provinces east of the Gayges, (p.41,) to 

* Mr* Mill, whose )>ook al)0UD(]s with the most useful and instructive lesions on 
almost all topics connected with Ciovernment, repeated instaiices of Lord 
Wellesley deeming it a virtue of the highest kind to remove, expel, and dethrone 
those whom he deemed unworthy of power, and set up others in their steed: 
Auil the East Indfa Company has often acknowledged and acted on this principle. 
What is virtue m them, however, is, it ap^ars, a crime of the deep^i 4ye in 
others. 
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which he hed at least as good a right as the English to any pan 
of their territories, because they lay near his empire, and he wished 
to add them to what he already possessed. In this, also, Lord 
Hastings rendered some service to the Company, as it was a pre* 
servation of what they had taken from others, and a prevention of 
its being again transferred to other hands. 

4. — Lord Hastings sent Sir David Ochterlony to make a tour 
through the territories he had conquered, to ascertain what had 
been the practical results of the endeavours made to ameliorate their 
condition (p. 45) : and Sir David reports, as any other officer sent 
on a similar mission would be sure to do, that the country was 
everywhere overflowing with happiness ; that discontent and op- 
pression were equally unknown j and that, from the prince to the 
peasant, every tongue was eloquent in the expressions of gratitude 
to the British Government for the blessings they enjoyed ! (p. 1 18.) 
The Asiatic Sovereigns, with a better knowledge of human nature 
than their successors, used frequently to disguise themselves as ordi- 
nary men, and visit the courts of justice, the markets, the streets, 
and the assemblies of all classes, to see for themselves whether justice 
or injustice, happiness or misery, prevailed among their people : 
and this was the onlywoy in which a monarch or a chief could learn 
the real sentiments of the mass, by mingling with them as one 
of themselves. We have no doubt but that Sir David received the 
assurances he mentions j any other officer of rank would, however, 
have received the same, even had the people been as oppressed ancl 
miserable as they were declared to be contented and happy. One 
remark presses itself on our attention in this place. — If the people 
were so superlatively blessed, as they are said to have been, by 
having the English to settle among them, why does the Indian Go- 
vernment express such alarm at the bare idt\a of permitting more 
English to settle there, and in other parts of the country ? Are 
they afraid that these enviable beings, who are now so “ elocjuent*’ 
in our praise, would hate us, if they saw more of us among them ? 
or, that they would become too happy for mortals, if we added 
one drop more to their cup of delight ? If these grateful beings, 
from the prince to the peasant, were all loud in the praise of their 
rulers, why are the East India Company afraid to trust them with 
the Freedom of the Press, to pour out their gratitude in one con- 
tinued stream ? Do they fear, that on comparing notes on the 
subject, they might find they were not altogether so superlatively 
happy as Sir Dqyid Ochterlony had represented them ? Or can it 
be that Eastern Governments arc averse to priiise, and are there- 
fore unwilling to trust their happy subjects with the means of ex- 
pressing the fulness of their bliss? The assurance of Lord 
Hastings that “the nature of this statement admits no loose re- 
presentation, because it is an official report, tp the accuracy of 
which the character of the officer is pledged,” must raise a smile 
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i the countenances of those who read it Unfortunately^ it is the 
lost loose of all the loose statements that could be produced | 
isting merely on the bare assertion of an individual^ whose sltua-^ 
bn alone rendered it impossible for him to get at the truth, and is 
^supported by a single tittle of evidence. An officer's character 
lay be some pledge for his not uttering what he did not believe. 

\ is not his sincerity , however, but the accuracy of the reporti for 
hich his character is offered as a guarantee ; whereas, he could 
at fail, under such circumstances, to be himself deceived, and 
t)nsequently his character is of no value whatever in assuring 
thers that they may not be made to participate in his error. 

t ery man who has been in India, must know, that a native would 
lUre an officer of rank, who asked him any questions on such a 
i)int, that he was the happiest of mortals, — that the English were 
is deliverers, — and more to tlm same effect, at the very moment 
r his suffering under the greatest oppressions, and hating the 
lid English from the bottom of his heart. Enslaved and abject 
linds are nearly the same in all countries ; and we may see, even 
pmong ourselves, how deceptive the senseless praise of those who 
surround the great would be, if it were not counteracted by the free 
pens and free tongues of others. In India, the Government 
trembles at the exercise of this check; and this one fact is worth a 
thousand arguments, to prove that the people are not so happy, 
nor so eloquent in the praise of their rulers, as Ijord Hastings and 
Sir David Ochtcrlony would represent them to be. 

When we add, that Lord Hastings acquired for the East India 
Company a considerable accession of territory, and a conscijuent 
increase of revenue, so as to put their finances in a much more 
flourishing condition than they were in on his entering into office, 
:wc shall have enumerated, we believe, all that he has done. If 
[the great object of the British Government and the East India 
Company, with respect to their Asiatic territories, be, to grasp at 
all they can, to take every country under their own protection, 
land make them all pay largely for this undesired and unvalued pri- 
ivilege. Lord Hastings has, no doubt, fulfilled their purpose ad- 
pnirably. T\\\s same virtue of extending territories and levying 
[Contributions, was regarded in another and a greater personage, 
[Napoleon Buonaparte, as an unpardonable crime. Though called 
; and chosen by the people of his own country, he was termed a 
usurper ; though invited and hailed by some among other coun- 
tries, he was deemed a scourge and destroyer ; and all the world 
was invoked to make war upon this common enemy of mankind. 
Wiat ! then, are conquests, tributes, and the most slavish sub- 
jection, virtues in Asia, and vices in Europe ? Are those who are 
not called, not chosen, not hailed when they come, to be regarded 
as deliverers in Hindoostan ; and others, who have had all these 
claims, to be considered as destroyers in Italy or Germany > 
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Alas! for Legitimacy! its staunchest friends and supporters in 
England and France, are the greatest violators of its, most sacred 
rights in Bengal, Oude, and the Dekhan. Lord Hastings has de- 
throned old and established princes, and set up new ones in their 
stead ; he has borrowed money from one sovereign, and repaid him 
by the spoil of conquered provinces wrested from another. He 
has taken territories that belonged to independent nionarchs, and 
added them to the British ; and he has caused the tribute which 
used to flow into otiicr channels, to be poured into the coffers of 
the East India Company.— This, at least, he has done ; and as it 
is written “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” so we may add, “ The lalwurer is worthy of his reward.” 

On the question, therefore, whether Lord Hastings is entitled 
to further payments of money from the East India Company, we 
might conscientiously say, that if they would measure their pe- 
cuniary reward by the pecuniary lienelit accruing to them from the 
administration of their respective Governors, they ought, undoubt- 
edly to give him a pension of 5,000/. or 20,000/. a year, if he 
needed it ; for even this last-named sum, for the few years that his 
lordship can have to live (we wish them to be as many and as 
happy as his warmest friends can desire), would be nothing, com- 
pared to the amount he has gained for them during the period of 
his administration. It is true, that he wiw mimilicently paid while 
at his post j and that, but for his private embarrassments, — which 
have, at least, the excuse of having been principally contracted in 
a thoughtless, but, at the same time, benevolent exercise of hospi- 
tality to foreigners in distress, — ^lie might have returned home with 
considerable w'ealth. This peculiarity in Lord Hastings’s affairs 
(if, indeed, that can be called peculiar which is so common to men 
of his rank), ought not to be laid to the Company’s account. 
The Governor-generalship of India should be a place of higher 
consideration than a mere retreat, to escape from debts at home, 
and acquire the means of |)aying them in a shorter time than could 
be done elsewhere ; and yet, we believe more Governors than one 
have received the royal appointment from no higher motive than 
this. But, when the only object of those who possess the mono- 
poly, those who appoint to posts, and those who fill them, is to get 
os large a dividend, or salary, or fortune, as they can, it is strictly 
ill place for a Governor General returning from his duties to state, 
as Lord Hastings has done, in his printed pamphlet, the exact 
amount of rupees added to his employers’ coffers since he directed 
their affairs ; and as Mr. Rothschild and other loan-contractors 
generally give handsome douceurs to their managing clerks when 
they make a successful bargain, so, on the same principle, we 
really think the Honourable Company should, on occasions like 
the present, adopt this liberal and encouraging practice, and make 
the donation worthy of their high-sounding title. 
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As to the alleged charges of Lord Hastings being implicated in 
any fraudulent transactions of a pecuniary nature with the Hy- 
derabad state^ or deriving any- pecuniary emolument from that or 
any other source^ as connected with his Indian government, we 
never thought it worthy of credit for a moment : nor could any 
one who knows his lordship’s truly noble disregard of money, even 
for the purposes of paying off the many and long-standing claims 
on his estate, have ever suspected him of such a transaction. It is 
hardly likely, that he, who so far forgot his own affairs, as to offer 
to yield up the whole of his prize-money to the army at large, who 
left India with many bills unpaid, and who could not even sa- 
tisfy his creditors in England on his return, but was obliged to go 
to Brussels, and thence to Italy, to avoid the expense of living in 
his own country — it is not possible that such a man should have 
cared for money, even for honourable purposes,’ and still less that 
he should have possessed himself of it for dishonourables ones. 
We do not regard this as more than thoughtlessness in him^ though 
in any but a man of noble blood it would be punished with imprison- 
ment, and ranked as no small crime : but we think it at least af- 
fords an argument, and a very powerful one, against the falsehood 
of the rumour that imputed this as the reason why the Court of 
Directors refused to give him the pension which he expected at 
their hands. The behaviour of these gentlemen has, to us, ap- 
peared inexplicable. Whether their refusal was on general or spe- 
cific grounds, they ought, in common justice, to have assigned a 
reason, and given the injured party an opportunity of defence. 
But the same system of mystery, secrecy, and opposition to in- 
quiry, seems to have pervaded every department in turn; till each 
at last has found it necessary to make that appeal to the press^ 
which both did all in their power to prevent others from doing. 

We have left ourselves but little room to enumerate what Lord 
Hastings has not done ; and, indeed, the catalogue would be so 
long that we should not soon come to an end if we began it. We 
must content ourselves, for the present, with naming only a few 
of the principal points neglected by him, during and after his 
campaign •, and shall take an early opportunity of returning to his 
Pamphlet, for the purpose of going through its statements in detail. 

Ist. Lord Hastings has done nothing to fulRl the first duty en- 
joined on the country by the East India Company's Charter, 
namely, that of encouraging the introduction into India of Euro- 
pean knowledge and skill, and granting every facility to the set- 
tlement in that country of ^glishmen, desirous of remaining 
there for the purpose of promoting these benevolent designs. A 
representation from him to his Majesty's Council, to the Board of 
Control, or the East India Company, as to the value and import- 
ance to India of Colonization, and the injurious nature of the re- 
strictions on settlement, as well as of the power of banishment 
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from the country, in deterring men from mcercising their rjgfits 
with Armftess, or entering with vigour into their pursuits, would, 
we doubt not, have effectually removed the impediment, and Co- 
lonization might then have begun even under his reign* He conld 
not but have been convinced of its advantages, yet he never, as far 
as we have heard, took any one step to promote it ; though, on 
the other hand, he used the power of banishment to send some 
three or four individuals out of the country, and assumed the 
right (uid threatened its exercise on others, for daring to perform 
the duty to which he had himself invited them — that of exercising 
public scrutiny on the conduct of public men. 

. 2d. He did not establish the Freedom of the Press, notwith- 
standing that he suffered all Europe to ring with his praises for 
this act of supposed magnanimity. He removed the censorship, as 
he professed, and as thousands then believed, because he recog- 
nised the right of free discussion as belonging by birth to every 
Englishman, and as of the greatest possible value to the governors 
and governed. He kept in reserve, however, a set of restrictions pro- 
hibiting the exercise of any discussion whatever on the only topic 
that it was of any importance to have left open, the public measures 
of the Indian Government, and of the public conduct of its principal 
functionaries. These restrictions were never mentioned at the 
time, but were brought forward afterwards against those who had 
been entrapped, by his fine speeches, into a belief, that what he 
said was sincerely meant to be acted on. It is now said that the 
Censorship was abolished principally because the last Censor, Mr. 
Adam, to whom all the proof sheets were submitted, found it in- 
convenient to be disturbed, often at dinner, and sometimes in the 
midst of an agreeable party ; and the restrictions substituted were 
so severe, in the sweeping prohibitions they enjoined, that though 
the Censor was relieved from his troubles, yet the press, it was 
thought, would be under even heavier bonds than before. The 
firmness necessary to enable a man to stand up in the face of a 
large assembly, and receive the most extravagant compliments for 
the inogHanimity of delivering the press from all its former shackles 
(wlule ten times heavier ones were secretly imposed) ; and the cool 
self-possession which could alfect to court the fullest exercise of 
freedom, while threats of summary banishment were held over the 
h^d of any one who dared to accept and exercise the proffered 
gift, are quite cliaracteristic of Asiatic duplicity.— If there were 
only this blot on Lord Hastings’s reputation, it would, in our 
eyes at least, be such ns all the ‘‘rivers of tears” that flowed ^ter 
him from India could never wash away. It may be said he did 
not exeK'ise Uiis power ; but he did worse, he professed the ut- 
most regard for freedom, while he threatened Iwr destruction. 
His successor was a bolder, but he was a more eoindtteut man : 
be tohri freedom ) be wouki have none of it; and hit baniahsttat 
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of inaM for ddihg lehat he hintBelf den^ttftcad as dan|[«fitms> ft 
not^ to our view at leasts half as reprehensible as the conduct ^ 
another, who thteatem to transport and ruin the same individual, 
for what he himself praises as one of the greatest virtues he can 
perform.* 

dd. Lord Hastings did not exert himself to promote a reform 
in the judicial administration of the country, which, in its present 
state, is so defective, so corrupt, and so tardy, that it may be 
safely said there is scarcely any hope of right prevailing over 
wrong, even where no bribery is used, from the wretched nature of 
the law itself; — that this hope is, however, much lessened by the 
universal influence of corruption among all its native administra* 
tors, on whom the Europeans chiefly depend and that, besides 
these two enormous evils, there is one of greater magnitude still, 
namely, that of almost interminable delay : — there being many of 
the Courts of Justice in the interior that have thousands of causes 
undecided on their files, so that a plaintiff who institutes a suit 
against some rich oppressor, has little hope of seeing his ca^e 
brought forward during his own lifetime ; and may die with the 
assurance that, when decided, it is more likely to entail diiappoint- 
ment and expense than relief from wrong to his children. A cer*- 
tain consequence of this system is, that the powerful and bold op*, 
press the weak and the timid with impunity, well knowing that 
they may riot for years on the fruits of their spoil, and that they, 
and the victim of their injustice, may be in their graves before re- 
dress can be obtained. lord Hastings must have known this to be 
the case ; and he might have done much to remedy it, by proper 
representations to the Government and the Court at home, as to 
the imperative necessity of reform in this important branch of ad- 
ministration, and by exertions to effect this in the comitry itself. 
He did iiot liowever do so, although, during the five years of re- 
pose that followed his military campaigns, he had nothing of equal 
importance to occupy his attention; his time in Calcutta being 
chiefly passed in the mere details of official business, which any 
intelligent clerk would have done better ; in holding levees and 
durbars for the reception of compliments from Native and English 
visitors ; or in giving ear to the petty feuds of envious and jealous 
malignants^ who disturbed the peace of society with their own 
private piques and revenge, and threw the blame on the freedom 
of the press, one of its most sure and certain correctives. Lord 
Hasting might, during these five years of petty warfare against 
priucipTes which he was him^lf the first to encourage, have done 
more good by promoting reforms In the Government of India, theft 
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during all hss previous .campaigns* He did not do so $ and he has^ 
therefore, much to answer for on this account. 

4th. li)rd Hastings did nothing to improve the condition, ele- 
vate the character, or provide for the future permanent employ- 
ment of the Indo- British race, now so numerous, and promising 
to be so respectable, in India. Their petition to him for the offi- 
cial recognition of a name and station in society, coidd not per- 
haps have been better answered than it was ; but there were higher 
objects than those adverted to in the petition, which both parties 
seem to have overlooked. It might be said by some, that what 
they did not ask, his lordship was not bound to bestow : but, as 
India, like most other despotisms, has been characterised as being a 
paternal government, we may say, that if fathers gave their children 
only what they asked, they would hut ill perform their duty. Pa- 
rents and Governors arc often justified in refusing what is asked , 
because children and subjects may ask that to which they have no 
right cither by law or reason. On the other hand, they are equally 
bound to give them some things, whether they ask them or not ; 
for instance, cheap justice, useful employment, and the means ot 
instruction. The sagacious mind of Sir John Malcolm discovered 
at a very early period the growing importance of the Indo-British 
race, and in his Historical Sketch of India, strongly recommended 
measures for their improvement, their employment, and their at- 
tachment to the state. Lord Hastings had the powder to recom- 
mend this subject especially to the notice of the Parliament and 
the Court in England, or to institute measures for that purpose in 
India, Governors General undertake much more important mat- 
ters on their individual responsibility, without waiting for advices 
from home, when they have any particular object to attain, for 
their own personal gratification. But, when the benefit of the 
community is concerned, they know no such power, or cannot be 
sufficiently stimulated to its exercise. Mr. Adam, for instance, 
could raise four new regiments without authority, and suspend the 
laws of the country at his own individual risk, (for the permanent 
licensing the press, in a time of no danger, is, at least, as great a 
measure as the temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus in a 
time of acknowledged alarm) ; and Lord Hastings could under- 
take campaigns, and set aside the Trial by Jury, when he wished 
to punish his enemies without, and put down all comment on his 
administration within. If he could do this on his own respaiisi- 
bility, to accomplish his own particular purposes, surely he 
have stretched a point or two to benefit so large and important a 
class of Ills fellow-subjects. This would have b^n a case in which 
it would have been a virtue to ‘‘ wrest the law to his authority,*' 
and effect a great right*' by attempting a little wrong." An 
institution for the education of the Indo-British, supported at the 
public expense, would have been of infinitely more value than the 
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sums lavished on the construction of a college for theBishq)^ and 
the projected palace for the same Lord Spiritual, which was long 
talked of as likely to rival in wedth and splendour that of his 
Grace of Lambeth, making the Ganges richer in public edifices 
than the Thames. A million bestowed on the improvement of a 
race that will, sooner or later, be the possessors of India, and 
spread our name and language over all the Eastern world, as the 
Americans are doing in the Western one, would have been a 
nobler object than the same sum expended in building the Go- 
vemment House of Calcutta, or the formation of an English park, 
for the mere pleasure of an evening drive, at Barrackpoor. If 
money could be spent on such objects as these, and even more 
trifling and unworthy ones, one handful out of the many taken from 
the Treasury might have been given to the education of this ne- 
glected race ; and it would have returned again to the state with 
large increase in the benefit it must have produced. Again, if 
new regiments could be raised, for whatever purpose required, it 
would have been as easy to have formed some of them out of this 
cliiss, and thereby have given honourable employment to a number 
of officers and men, who would be made happy and useful by such 
appointments. For want of this patronage, so easily l)e8towed, 
the Indo-Britons are, in general, a degraded, discontented, and 
may become a dangerous body, if not nursed into union of feeling 
and interest with their fairer relatives and brethren. Among 
them there arc many excellent and amiable individuals, of both 
sexes 5 some taking the lead in the improvement of their own 
class ; and some emulating, though it must be confessed but hum- 
bly, the manners of our English fashionables, and. for want of a 
better direction of their choice, copying our follies rather than not 
imitate us at all. The few that have been elevated in their rank 
by marriage with civil and military servants of the Company, were 
not considered quite beneath Lord Hastings’s notice, during his 
stay in India, as some of these gave routs and parties, on a scale 
of expense in which even the English could not surpass them. 
But the condition of the whole race (on which these privileged 
few, from the weakness inseparable from vanity and false 
pride, are often the first to turn their backs) were not at all im- 
proved by any act of Lord Hastings, during his administration of 
India, and they have now undertaken the establishment of an in- 
stitution for themselves. In this, therefore, his Lordship neglect- 
ed what was a sacred duty to his country and to mankind, and it 
deserves mention in an estimate of what he has performed, and 
what he has omitted, in the execution of his trust. 

5th. Lastly, Lord Hastings did nothing towards the abolition 
of that hideous and execrable practice of immolating human vic- 
tims, which continued in full force up to the moment of his quit- 
ting the Indian shores* During his stay in that country, he must 
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have «eeh thet there was nothing which the English OovimiUttit 
could comirtand^ that would not be instantly and un^istingly 
obeyed by all classes of people. He must have known that irifanti*- 
cide had been lessened, if not suppressed, by the exirtiohs of 
individuals ; he must have known that the practice of throwing 
children into the Ganges at Saugor, to be devoured by sharks, had 
been put down by order of Lord Wellesley; he must have known 
that the Brahmins had submitted, without a murmur, to several 
modifications of tlie rules respecting burning of widows, limiting 
the age, time, place, form, &c. and rendering a written pennission 
necessary; and that if similar restrictions to those which he placed 
on the t^iue of men expressing their honest sentiments,” had 
been placed on the crime of destroying human life, they would 
have been more consonant with law, with reason, and with hu- 
manity; and would never have been infringed. He must have 
been aware, that among the Brahmins themselves, great difference 
of opinion prevailed, as to the lawfulness of this practice, accord- 
ing tb the tenets of their own religion ; and that by far the most 
intelligent among them considered it as totally unnecessary, and 
contrary to the spirit and intention of their own lawgiver. Yet, 
with all this knowledge, can it be mentioned, without reproach, 
that he took no steps whatever to abate or abolish this murderous 
custom ? In this case, at least, it cannot be said that he needed 
solicitation. Every newspaper in India, (excepting those in the 
pay and interest of his Government) teemed with the most heart- 
rending descriptions of human sacrifices taking place within a few 
miles only of his own imperial residence. Every such description 
was accompanied with an expression of horror and indignation, 
on the part of the Correspondent who witnessed and described, or 
the Editor who inserted the notice of, the frightful scene. It was 
mentioned as a reproach to the British Government that they 
should permit these immolations of human beings, and suffer the 
blood of the victims to drench the soil of their territory, while 
the Dutch, the Danes, and the French, would neither of them per- 
mit this abomination in their insignificant possessions of Chan- 
demagore, Serampore, and Chinsurah, where they did not fear 
to encounter popular prejudice, though each had not more than 
fifty soldiers at their command; while we pretend to tremble at it, 
who have an array, and a police of thousands, always ready to do 
our bidding. It was declared again and again, in the Indian Papers, 
and that too without contradiction, not only that it was the du^ 
of the existing Government to put down this odious practice, which 
entailed disgrace on all who permitted or participated in its bloody 
rites, but that it might be most effectually done, without the 
slightest danger, by simply (as it had already been made criminal 
to burn without express permission) directing the English magis- 
trates not to grant such permission in the British territory, but 
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allowing the Ppties to go and burn in other lands^ u |ho Govern- 
ments of the Dutch, the French, and the Danw, had Ye 
even this simple experiment was not tried, ^d Britieb India eoH- 
tiiiuea to enjoy the exclusive honour of seeing the hdrnd flaipea, 
and hearing the piercing shrieks of living and unwilllhg victims 
ascend to the skies, while the wretched beings thus sacrificed are 
bound to the burning pile, so that they cannot escape, or thrown 
back again, half consumed, if their struggles should break the 
bonds that hold them ; and drums and trumpets, shouts and fran- 
tic yells, drown the last dying groans with which they yield up 
their injured spirits unto death ! This is no fictitious or exagge- 
rated picture. It is happening every day in some part or other of 
British India. The pages of the Calcutta Journal details 

of hundreds of such instances; and every ship that arrives from 
India, brings accounts of others still occurring. Lord Hastings 
might have abolished the practice himself, by that substitution of 
“ simple force with which he and his predecessors and successors, 
liavc all, at one time or other, set aside the law, to serve their^wn 
unworthy purposes (for so we must call the threatening am the 
punishment of Englishmen without trial). He did not do sgi^ and 
he has, on this account also, much to answer for. • 

We should extend this article to an undue length, were we to 
continue the detail. There are few men living, perhaps, who have 
occupied so high a station, and enjoyed such opportunities of doing 
good, that have so little improvea them as the Marquess of Hast^^ 
ings ; and he may with great truth repeat the conffssion— " We 
have done those things which wc ought not to have done; and we 
have left undone those things which we ought to have done/^— 
JSuch an avowal may be made, perhaps, by all men, in ordinary 
matters ; but to repeat another maxim quite in point, it will be 
remembered that “ where much is given, much is also required,'' 
and that whoever undertakes an important trust, ought to lie pre- 
pared to execute it in such a manner as that he may be able to 
yield it up without just cause of reproach. 

To sum up our estimate of the Marquess of Hastings's charac- 
ter, as Governor General of fndi^ we will add but a few lines 
more. We believe that one of the leading motives for his ap- 
pointment to this post, was to give a favourite nobleman an oppor- 
tunity of repairing his shattered fortunes ; and in this it is perhaps 
something to the credit of his character for one description of 
public integrity, though but little to the praise of his thouglitless 
disregard of private obligations, that he has not entirely suc- 
ceeded. He went to India to administer a bad system of go- 
vernment, which he observed but too faithfully, and which he 
has done but little, except in empty professions of the desire, to 
reform. He undertook wars of conquest and aggrandisement, as 
well ns of sel^defence : and though lie showed striking markt of 
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dwinteuestcdness a« it regarded his own personal emoluments, he 
makej hb greatest boast, and refers to it even as the standard of 
the exi^Uepce of his plans, that he acquired for the East India 
Company, by these conquests, a considerable portion of treasure, 
which> however, he does not even pretend to have created, but 
merely occasioned to change hands, taking it from the treasury 
of its former possessors, to put it into that of the conquerors. 
This is the only ground on which wc think him fairly entitled to 
the pension he claims; though it is perhaps a little hard that this 
pension should come — as come it must, even if paid out of the 
funds in Leadenhall-street — out of the wealth taken from others 
withou^ieir consent, and by a process which subjected them all 
to actulnoss os well as humiliation. 

We consider Lord Hastings to be a high-minded and chivalrous 
nobleman, as far as disdain for money on his own account, and a cer- 
tain punctiliousness of ceremony and courtly demeanour towards 
others, can deserve these epithets. Ilut he is neither a wise, a firm, 
noi* ♦ consistent statesman. His military career in India was bril- 
liant and imposing; his civil administration possessing only one me- 
rit, that of wringing money from the pockets of the people for the 
benefit of his masters, — a virtue, in which a Turkish pasha of a dis- 
tant province would far surpass Inm, though he wo\ild not apply it 
so honestly to the sultan in whose name he levied his demands. His 
whole career, since the end of his campaigns, has been a tissue of 
evasions and inconsistencies, quite unworthy a man of the com- 
n)ot\est understanding, iis every one who has watched his proceed- 
ings with regard to the press must have already determined. He 
has a benevolent heart, and may even easily be moved to tears : 
but the cries of burning widows, piercing the flames that enve- 
loped them, never touched his bosom with sufficient force to make 
him rid the world of this abomination. He professed to admire 
the noble spirit that could declare its honest sentiments ; and yet 
he could threaten ruin to that which he admired. He was firm 
and unbending in his treatment of those military officers who 
offended him by too great a J^e of freedom ; and yet he could 
be easily turned from his p^bpsc, even in military matters, by an 
influence to which it is ambt#' and pardonable to submit in other 
matters, but not always safe Or politic to yield to in affairs of 
state. He might have been disgosed to do good (and the repeated 
professions of this disposition inrhi^ speeches and public declara- 
tions would seem to warrant the, belief) ; but some evil genius so 
contrived events that there ^^'^^^Mt^rally many obstacles to. the 
accomplishment of his benevol^ij^urpose. He, perhaps, some- 
times did do good ; but this same evil genius often afterwards 
marred it. If he had been quite alone, and uninfluenced by others, 
we sincerely believe his administration would have been of a very 
different nature ; but in a statesman holding so much power, and 
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almost without responsibility, the want of fijmness to resist what- 
ever attempts may be made to turn him from his purpose' is, in 
our view, as great a blemish as the total absence of the disposi- 
tion to use it for good ends. To the mass subjected to his 
power, its effects are all that they can estimate. Neither they nor 
we have aught to do with motive. All might have been well- 
meant and undertaken for the best ; but the issue has not justified 
the hope ; and as it is not permitted us to ascribe evil results to 
bad intentions, though there is no limit set to praise for the oppo- 
site union of beneficial results and good intentions, we must be 
content to suppose it the lot of humanity to be fallible, and pity 
where we cannot safely condemn. 

Notwithstanding all we have said, however, and we have^lpokeii 
with the most unreserved sincerity, we still think, that, as the 
Marijuess of Hastings has obtained undoubted advantages for the 
East India Company, they ought to give him a handsome provision 
for his declining years j though we would recommend them at the 
same time to have some compassion upon the Indian people, from 
wliose industry all must come, to whomsoever they award it. 
W'hile we have endeavoured to do our duty, as a guide to future 
Governors, rather than a help to the past, who are now beyond our 
fears or our remonstrance, we earnestly hope that the Marejuess 
will receive his pension, and that he may live to pass many years 
of happiness in the enjoyment of it. We shall perhaps return to 
his book on a future occasion. 


THE BIRD-CATCHER. 

{From the Greek of Bion,) 

Young birds pursuing in a shady grove, 

A youth [)ercelved forever-fleeting Love 
Perched on a box-bough ; and, on coming near,— 
For now the God did as a bird appear, — 

Pleased he prepared to sprcad.his trusty net, 

And followed Love, but canifr no nearer yet. 

At length, indignant, down kedi^rew the snare, 

His master’s home being hastened there, 

Told the mischance, and, in wWe below, 

Pointed where Love gittin£4>n the bough. 

His rustic teacher smiling sbo(^ his head, 

And, “ From this hunting^ ^Icknl^^in,” he said; 
** That bird pursue not, fUthesfrom if fly, 

For ’tis the veriest monste^ of fhe sky ; 

Happy thou’lt be till in thy snare he fall ; 

But when thy boyish days are past recall, 

And thou art mao, though now he shuns thy way, 
He’ll uninvited come with wanton play, 

And perch upon thy head, and drive thy peace awa^ 
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BAtT IDDIA company’s MONOPOLY OP TBA.~>Ll!TrSR II. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, April 1824. 

Desirous of not occupying too great a space in your raluable pub* 
lication, I confined myself, in my last letter, to arguments not touched 
upon by the writer in the J^inburgh Review; but on a subject so deeply 
interesting to the community, it is important that the facts should be 
fully stated, and 1 have therefore to request you will insert the following 
extract : 


Bohea 

Highe»t Prices nt 
llambro’ and Kew York, in 1823. 
Ptr^b. 

Selling Prices at 

E. I. Co.'s Sale, June 1823. 
ptr U. 

2s. 5d, 

Congou 1$. 2c?. 

2j. 6d. 

Campoi*^,^.., 

I^. 0c?« 

35. 5d* 

Souchong 

Ad 

45, Adm 

Twankay 

1 c n d 

35. 4rf. 

Hyson Skin ^ 

I^. T d» 

35. Ad, 

Hyson •»»»»«< 

>■*<.»***■**»**■** 2s» Qdt 

45. 5d, 


Not to multiply figures, I have omitted the fractional parts, and the 
lowest prices at those places ; and comparing them with the prices at 
Gibraltar and other parts of the world, not compelled to buy Tea through 
the East India Company, I find, upon an average, that we are paying in this 
country double the price of any other. After this, it is almost needless to 
state that no Tea has been exported for several years, except to those 
colonies which are compelled to take it from us; and 1 only mention it as 
a proof of the price being so exorbitant, as to exclude us from a profitable 
branch of commerce, which, from our capital, enterprise, and connexion 
with China, we had it in our power to command. The supply of our 
colonies has l)een greatly diminished by smuggling from the United 
States ; through which, in Canada, they can obtain it cheaper than from 
this country in bond, although enhanced in value by the payment of the 
heavy American duty. 

The only inference, therefore, which can possibly be drawn from these 
facts is, that through the Mono|X)ly of the East India Company, the 
country is paying a most exorbitant price for Tea, exclusive of duty; 
that a considerable proportion of the people are, in consequence, deprived 
of this harmle.s8 luxury ; and that it is imperative upon the legislature to 
correct the evil. 

If it be asserted that the faith of Parliament has been pledged to the 
East India Com})auy, until the expiration of their charter ; I answer, that 
it wa.s not granted tor the oppression of the people, and a power is reserved 
by which the East India Company may be compelled to afford a sufficient 
supply. Is it to be imagined, that, at the will of the East India Company, 
we could be made to pay double the present price? Yet, if their charter 
is to shield them from interference, I see no security for their not doing 
so. ^ I he East India Company are obtaining nearly as high prices for 
their few now, as during the w’ar, altliough every charge incident to its 
importnUon has been reducedi 1 should imagine) at least thirty per cent. 
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Is not tbii, In itselfi sufficient proof that some correction is neoessatr?— 
Papers, rdating to this subject, having been moved for by Mr. Hume I 
hope that the East India Company's contracts for shipping will be included • 
by which it will be clearly perceived at how much cheaper a rate they are 
now carrying on this trade than formerly. The nature of the papers will 
be a test of the spirit which has actuated the Mover, and I hope he will 
not allow his interest as an East India Proprietor to seduce him from the 
duty he owes to the public as Member of Parliament. 

Were this trade not a Monopoly, the East India Company, as a com- 
mercial body, would clearly have a right to put up for sale as little as they 
chose; but the case is altered when they enjoy the exclusive privilege or 
supplying the country with what may now be considered almost a neces- 
sary of life, and the regular and abundant supply of which was one of the 
principal motives for granting their charter. That it has been regular is 
admitted, but regularly too littlcy and the public voice now calls upon 
them to make up the deficiency. The quantity which was sufficient for 
ten millions is not so for fourteen millions of people. As the call upon 
them, however, is rather sudden, and they may not be prepared to supply 
all our wants at a moment, let them begin by an additional declaration 
of a million pounds every quarter. I will suppose that four millions more 
sold in the year would reduce the sale price sixpence per pound on 28 
millions, which would be a loss to Government, in duty, of 700,000/. ; but 
then the duty on the four millions additional would be about 600,000/. 
leaving a balance of only 200,000/., which would be returned by the 
saving to the people of 6<i. per lb. in tlie cost, and 6d. per lb. duty, or 
1 ,400,0001. per annum, being expended in other exciseable articles. I am 
aware that this is only assumption, but the experiment ought to be tried ; 
and let the amount of duty received at the end of the year be the crite- 
rion whether the quantity should be still further increased, or reduced to 
the old standard. Surely there cannot be a fairer proposition than this ; 
and if not acceded to by the East India Company, it will be a further 
corroboration of the necessity of some alteration. I have heard it asserted, 
as a proof of the quantity put up for sale by the East India Company 
being sufficient for the demand, that at any time 2000 or 3000 chests of 
tea may be purchased on the market; but it is only a proof that at the 
present prices the consumption cannot bo greatly increased ; and the high 
pnce of Bohea tea, which is of a quality hardly fit for use by itself, shows 
the demand for an inferior article, for the purpose of reducing the finer 
sorte to a price approaching nearer to the consumer’s ability to pay. 

The East India Company’s declaration of tea for the June sale, is 

increased the quantity of Bohea 
100,000 lb., and Ttwnkay 60,0001b., both of which have been higher, 
comparatively, than other kinds ; and considering that the East India 
i^om^y are actually dependent upon further arrivals for the supply 

mch they Imve declared for sale, the act is entitled to approbation, whe- 
neronmnatnigin deference to public opinion, or in their own unbiassed 
teTO of propriety. Tie diminution of the quan% of Congou, 50,0001bs. 

• m a du^y opposite spirit ; and when it is known that the East India 
^mp«y have a two yeara stock of this sort on hand, and the average 
has Wn enhanced every sale for some time passed, it appears op- 
posed to their own interest, and still more unjust to the public. 

0 appease the public mind, the advocates of the East India Company's 
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monopoly priees mu«t give a latisfactory aaiwer to tho feUoinaff qoerMa:^ 
Why should the price in England, exclusive of duty, bo doiilm what it is 
in every other country ?«-Why should the consumption be stationary^ with 
an increased population and taste for tea? — Why cannot the East India 
Company afford to sell it cheaper, when their officers cam make a profit 
with the East India Company’s deduction of 27 L 6s. 8d. percent, on the 
selling price, equal to 100 per cent, on the cost price, and valuing their 
tonnage at 601. per ton? — Why should the difference of charges, in war 
and peace, make no difference in price to the consumers? Until they 
can give a satisfactory solution of these queries, it; will be useless for 
them to raise the cry of an ignorant impatience of taxation,’^ or of a 
desire to destroy all vested rights ; the public have also rights to be main* 
tained, and, m this instance, I think it is sufficiently evident, that the 
arm of power can be properly exercised in their behalf, if milder measures 
prove unavailing. 

Though of minor importance, there is yet one other view of the Tea 
trade, which demands the attention of Government, and if not intruding 
too much on your limits, I shall take this opportunity of bringing it under 
the notice of your readers. 

Puttiog'Up Price at £. 1. Co.'s Sale. Selling Price. 
per lb, per lb, 

Bohea Is. Od, 2s. 6d. a 2s. 6d. 

Congou 3s. 2d. a 2s. 4rf. ^ 2s. 6Jrf. 3s. 8rf. 

Campoi 2s. 9d. December,,, 3s. 2\d. 3s. 1 0\d. 

Souchong,w,„„. 3s. Od. 3s. Old. 4s. lOrf. 

Twankay„„„,„ 2s. 5d. 3s. Old. 3s. lOrf. 

Hyson 3s. Od. a 4s. Od.^^ 4s. 2d. 5s. 9rf. 

I ask no stronger proof of my assertion, that the East India Company 
do not declare Tea enough for the consumption of the country, than the 
above statement affords. It cannot be supposed that the buyers would 
give the advance upon the putting-up price, if the supply were adequate 
to the demand ; but they are driven to it by competition ; and, on tlie 
other hand, the East India Company would not put up the I'ea at prices 
which they could not afford to take. It is therefore a mockery to put up 
Bohea at Is. 6d. when there is a moral certainty that it will fetch 2s. 6d. ; 
and however it may answer to deceive the public into a belief of the 
moderate expectations of the East India Company, the veil is too thin 
nut to be seen through. 

By the Act 4 Geo. 4, cap. 80, sec. 9. it is provided, That nothing 
therein contained shall authorize any of his Majesty’s subjects, other 
than the said Company, or persons properly licensed by them, to cany 
bn trade or traffic with the dominions of the Empbror of China, or to 
ex[Mrt or import from or to any ports or places within or without the 
limits of the said Company’s Charter, any tea, or in euty munner to 
trade or traffic in tea.'* And, by a prior Act, I believe, any vessel 
found on the high seas, having on board more than six pounds, of tea, 
Of one j^und for the use of each person, is liable to seizure and confisca* 
tion, Tlie effect of these restrictions is entirely to exclude our shipping 
from the carrying trade in this article ; for, as 1 understand them, no 
Briti^ v'essel can cafry a chest of tea, imported into Gibraltar by an 
American vessel, up the He<Uterraoeap» ^ ^ any othev part qf wqrld. 
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^aoei^ in the Eaat Indies^ or the Americes, hy British ihipcs without Ae 
special leave of Ae Company^ which Aey take special care not to grant. 
Of what use is all this jealousy ? or what terror Aould the Uaffie strike 
into Ae hearts of Ae Honourable Directors ? unless Ae inauspicious 
term of gunpowderi applied to one description^ has led them to imagine 
that more is meant than meets the eye* If it be intended to prevent 
smuggling into this country, it is altogether nugatory^ as Ae smugglers 
can be supplied from Ae opposite coast on very m^erate terms|; and 
American vessels can hover round the coast of Ireland, within a cer- 
tain 'distance, and discharge any quantity wiAout fear of molestation* 
It can never be *the wish of the East India Company to throw un- 
necessary impediments in the way of British commerce, nor exclude 
British subjects from participating in a trade which foreigners can at 
present exclusively pursue. The East India Company have never at- 
tempted the supply of foreign countries Aemselves, and have therefore 
no motive to prevent Aeir countrymen, except from an apprehension Aat 
their resort to Canton may lead to an interruption of Aeir own trade. If 
a plan therefore should be devised, by which this very remote contingency 
can he provided against, their only objection would be removed, and 1 
cannot doubt that the invidious restrictions would be taken off* 

Let the East India Company retain their privilege of supplying this 
country with tea, but in a more liberal manner ; allow British vessels to 
bo the carriers of tea from one part of the world to the other, save only 
to our own hallowed ground ; and until the experiment is tried, continue 
to exclude them from the ports of China* 

On the first view of this proposition, it would appear Aat no advtm- 
tage could be derived from the concession ; but to those conversant with 
the trade nothing would ‘be easier than to obtain abundant supplies of 
tea without a direct communication with China, The East India Com- 
pany allow country ships to trade between India and China, for the 
purpose of disposing of the surplus produce of their own territories, and 
bringing back the small quantity of tea, &c. required for Ae consumption 
of India ; but these vessels can seldom obtain a full lading home, and 
consequently would fill up with tea to be delivered at Singapore or in 
India, from whence it would be exported to South America, Ae Welt 
India Islands,^ and Europe, in British vessels* Or the Chinese junka 
would bring down Aeir tea to Sing^ore, return freighted with British 
manufactures, and in all probability take tenfold Ae amount which we 
now send by the Company's ships. There is nothing chimerical in Ais 
idea; for we know Aat the Chinese junks traverse Ae Indian Archi- 
pelago, and carry tea down to Siam; and Ae saying of Ae Chinese 
port charges wouM be equal to the &dght on their junb* 

By this method, all apprehension of quarrels between the natives and 
private traders would be qmeted ; Ae country ships, now rotting in port, 
would find employment ; British ships would have a new carrying trade 
opened to Aem ; our manufactures a more extended market* But 
suppose Aat Ae expectations which 1 have formed are not realized ; is 
it nothing to have removed the invidious distinction which is now made 
in favour of foreign shipping? Would not Ae East India Company 
gain popularity, without expense, or the loss of a single advant^e to 
Aemielveg? 
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the maBger be appUeable to them ?— an application most opptobriooi in 
prirate life, and itlll more so in a public body, not one of whose Direc-i 
ton individnally but must spurn it. All that appears necessary is, that 
the East India Company should arail themselves of the power granted 
by Act of Parliament, and issue licences for British ships to trade in tea 
to any other country than this : it is a measure at once so just and politic, 
that 1 hope so fair an opportunity for gratuitous concession will not be 
allowed to escape. P. B. P. 


INDLaN WAR SONG, 

Psrspbraie of an Indian Song, or Ode, written in the Brij Bakah language, and 
disoQvered in the cummerbund or sash of a Pindarrie chieftain, who had fallen 
during a night skirmish between the freebooters and a detachment of our ca- 
valry m Inma, during the last campaign* 

Mount and away! Hark, the nuqura’s* loud call, 

Bids the serf quit his labour, the chieftain his hall ; 

Bright looks and sweet voices awhile must give way 
To the dash of the spear, and the war-courser^s neigh. 

The kaffersf shall tremble, who view from afai' 

Our conquest-crown’d banner, like Buehram sf red star; 

And fly to the ships, whence they treacherously came 
To rob us of glory, to clothe us in shame. 

Would they track our bold march, let them look where on high 
Our war-flre’s reflection hangs red in the sky : 

An Iris of hope to the free and the brave, 

A meteor of fear to the coward and slave. 

Let the Musulman rise, with his old battle cry, 

For the glad hour of freedom and vengeance is nigh ; 

Let him think on the sceptre his forefathers swayed, 

And die might of past ages shall rest on his blade. 

Will the fie^ rajpoot hear the trumpet tha/t rings 
With a nation's appeal to the oflspring of kings, | 

Nor rush to the field, like his proud sires of old. 

The vanguard of valour, and guide of the bold ? 

Sound ! sound to horse I hark ! the loud clanging hoof 
And the neigh of impatience gives gallant reproof ^ 

March ! and the trump of our Durrabs shall roll, 
like a flast-ooming storm on the infidels soul. 

C. J. 


* ludlin drum* 

t Literally unbdkvert, kifldeb, a term of nproech mutually applied by Cbrif- 
tiaas, Mohanmedans, and ululaters, to the enemies of their respective creeds. 

X The planet Mars. 

I The rajpoots are the kingly and warrior eotf# among the Hindoos : and from 
the men of this class, the British army la India k prfaMipaliy supplied. 
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Sketches in India, treating on Subjects connected wiih the Govern- 
ment; Civil and Military Establishments; Characters of the Euro- 
•pean, and Customs of the Native, Inhabitants. By William Huggins. 
London, 1824. 8vo. pp. 237. 

Since the publication of Mrs. Graham’s Journal of a Residence in 
India, Ave have had no popular work on the manners of the European 
inhabitants bf that country : and our estimation of the book now before 
us, is not such as to induce a belief that this will ever become as popular 
as that of Mrs. Graham’s was in its day. The writer, amidst some things 
that are useful and true, has mixed up much that is useless and false; 
and the defective style and arrangement of the whole, is such as to 
render it a task of no small labour to proceed through the volume without 
interruption. We have done this, in execution of a duty, but not in en- 
joyment of a pleasure : and with a view to spare others the toil of seekp 
ing for the few grains amidst a profusion of chaff, we shall proceed to 
give the outlines of the subjects treated of, with occasional passages of 
the work itself; so that the reader may be possessed, in a sm^l compass, 
of the principal information contained in the whole. We are aware that 
this is contrary to the usual practice of reviewing ; — ^but leaving to those 
publications, which arc exclusively devoted to party-purposes, the task 
of praising, or condemning in the gross, according to the religious and 
political sentiments professed by the writers of the works review^, and in 
utter disregard of their real merits : we shall, at least, endeavour on this, 
and on all other occasions, to give a fair and impartial account of the 
several publications that may fdl under our notice, neither refusing praise 
nor sparing censure where either may appear to us to be due. 

The mode chosen by the author of “ Sketches in India,” for the com- 
munication of his sentiments on the state of society in that country, is 
that of familiar letters ; a design w'hich, when well executed, has pecu- 
liar charms : but at the same time, one which is too frequently used as a 
covering for indolence, or incapacity, and often therefore exhibiting the 
greatest defects in information and arrangement. In this respect we 
regard the letters in question, as rarely or ever evincing the beauties 
which often beam, with peculiar grace, through the familiar epistles of 
friends ; though on the other hand they furnish innumerable instances of 
carelessness, pedantry, and bad taste combined. 

'I'he first letter in the collection gives a meagre and feeble description 
of the entrance to the river Hoogly, and the approach to Calcutta ; and 
as though it were intended thqt the reader should have an early proof of 
tliat entire absence of enthusiasm in the cause of improvement which 
distinguishes the author’s mind, he makes an allusion to one of the most 
l^nevolent and public-spirited undertakings of modem times-^the cultiva- 
tion of Saugor island— apparently but for the purpose of expressing his 
hopelessness of its success. 

The s^nd letter furnishes an illustration of the nodons entertained by 
the author as to the peculiar duties of the English Ooveminent and the 
East Ifidia Company towaids India* lit bad somewhiteieador hstidi 
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no doubt, of the obserration of Burke, during the time of Warren Has- 
tings, that if the English were to lose their possessions in India, they 
would leare behind them no trace of the country having ever been occu- 
pied by a civilized race of conquerors : and he embodies this thought on 
the very first occasion of his seeing and describing the Government-house 
at Calcutta. 

This magnificent structure, which would not sink in a comparison with most 
palaces in Europe, owes its rise to the princely disposition of Marquess Wellesley. 
Setting aside the royal palaces in London, which do nut compete with this, 1 have 
seen the Thuilleries and palace of Versailles, and think neither of them equals 
the Government-house in uniformity and majesty of design ; the building of it is 
said to have cost upwards of a million sterling, and to have cxcitea considerable 
discontent at the India House. 1 shall here observe, if the East India Company 
are so mercenary as to deny the expenses necessary for erecting magnificent 
buildings, their empire may endure, and may perish without leaving a trace of 
its grandeur behiud, or mark^^to show the tide of its prosperity, p. 6. 

The great objects of foreign conquest, and the true symbols of prospe- 
rity, appear to this writer to be the erection of great public buildings. 
Other authors have regarded such monuments as generally recording 
tho wretchedness of the people who reared them, and the vanity or des- 
potism of those for whose gratification they were raised. The pyramids 
of Egypt, and the caverned temples of India, have been generally consi- 
dered as monuments of useless hiliour, wrung from an already impove- 
rished, and therefore abject peojde. To be consistent, however, this 
writer ought to regard the excavations at Elephanta, Salsette, and 
Ellora, with the innumerable monuments of ancient superstition existing 
throughout India, as proofs of a higher d(*grce of civilization and pros- 
perity than even the Government-house at Calcutta, the erection of 
which, must have cost much less labour and ex]X‘nsc than many of the 
monuments alluded to. If hej^d read the History of India with any 
attention, he must have know'llihat there could be no criterion of gran- 
deur and prosperity more fallacious than this. To erect the Government- 
house at Calcutta it is admitted that a million sterling was required of 
the Company. From whence could this fund be raised, but from the 
source w'hich supplies all its demands — a portion of the property or labour 
of the people ot India, in the shape of revenue from the soil, and duties 
on commerce? It could be no great benefit to the native inhabitants to 
have to turnish this million ; yet it is they w'ho must ultimately pay the 
expense of such edifices. If a million W'ere taken from them for the con- 
stniction of bridges and roads ; tor the embankment of rivers ; clearing of 
unhealthy spots, as at Saugor; enacting wise laws; establishing schools; 
or promoting any other object, from which benefits might retuni to them 
in their own generation, and descend with increased force to their chil- 
dren, they might readily spare it, and all parties w’ould reap the advantage 
of such an outlay. But the magnificent palace at Calcutta, which it cost 
them a million to erect, will not return to them or their descendants a 
single benefit of any description w'hatever, unless the annual demand of 
more money for its embellishment and repairs can be so considered. 
That the Governor should have a public residence, and a handsome and 
commodious one, will not be disputed ; but that the displeasure of a 
Trading Company at a servant ol theirs paying too large a price for the 
gratification of bis personal vanity, should be urged y gainst them m a 
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reproach, is an idea that could only have arisen in a confused imagination. 
We continue the author’s remarks : — 

What has disting^iiished the (‘oiiquests of the Greeks and Romans from those 
of Timur and Zing^his Khan ? — What but the arts, the improvements, the civiliza- 
tion, and the tnunuments which time has not been able to destroy, but after a 
lapse of^aj^es remain to excite our emulation, and instruct our minds. Palmyra 
still towers amidst the desert, and speaks the roas^nificence of Zenobia, whilst 
ihe track of Timur is not seen upon the sand— his armies annihilated and minjfled 
with the dust. If the Company, from another motive, from a spirit of avarice, 
walk in the track of this waster, and refuse to impress a single stamp of greatness 
upon the empire they have seized^ their conduct is much more culpable. They 
are not Tartars of the desert, but men instructed iti the arts of civilized life— iu 
the history of past ages, aware of the duties which attach to rule and improve- 
ments due to their empire j if, then, from the wretched love of gold, they deviate 
from these, their conduct is highly censurable. The Marquess had collected 
materials at Rarrackpore for erecting another magnificent building there, and 
had comineuced the foundations when hir poveniinent expired. In cousequence 
of the avarice I have condemned, this design was given up by his successors, and 
Lady Hastings erected a greenhouse from the neglected p.v. y, 5^ 7^ 

If the avarice of the Company were never displayed in a ob- 
jectionable manner than their refusing to sanction the erection of expen- 
sive and useless edifices, their conduct would be worthy of praise. It is 
one thing to dc.solato provinces, as was done by Timour and Zenghis 
Khan, and another to abstain from studding it wdth idle monuments of 
j>omj) and magnificence. In this, the Company arc undoubtedly right : 
the monuments which they erect, should be more worthy of enlightened 
men; th(»y should introduce the skill, capital, and industry of their 
countrymen freely into India ; they should teach their subjects the useful 
arts of life; frame new laws; encourage the diffusion of intelligence; 
and change the whole character of the people, before they think of pa- 
laces and public buildings. The Hindoos, under the Brahmins, are not 
more barbarous than were the people of England under their Druids in 
Roman days : but a.s the English arc now much more capable of speedily 
changing the character of a conquered people, by the introduction of 
knowledge among them, than were tlie Romans at the conquest of Bri- 
tain ; so tliey miglit, liad they acted wisely, have even by this time wrought 
as great an improvement in the people of India under their rule, as the 
English underwent from the time of the conquest, to the middle ages of 
our history. 'I'hat they have 7wt done so, is a foul and deep reproach: 
hut it is even yet not too late to begin. l.et them open their dominions 
freely to the colonization of Englishmen ; revise the law's, or have a new 
code ; and restore the freedom of the press. If they would but do this, 
in twenty years India would make a greater advance in civilization than 
she has done during the two centuries that she has been subject to the 
dominion of different powers in Europe. 

In the third letter, the author attempts an account of the leading 
( haracteristics of the several Governors General, from Warren Hastings 
to Lord Moira : and in attempting to palliate the crimes laid to the charge 
of the former, he has some remarks w'hich are worth transcribing, if only 
for other collateral suggestions, to which they are likely to give rise in the 
mind of the reader : 

The Rohfllt war, seizure of Bvnares, death of Rajah Nundcomar, and annul- 
ment of the Bengal leases, are, I think, the chief points on which his conduct 
bos been attacked. 1 shall not plead iu bis defence those intrigues which are so 

Oritnt.HiraldM’l K 
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prevaleat in an lodiaa cabiaet, and are known only to tlie actoM.^oso machina- 
Sons which roused his hostility. I shall not defend his wars on the score of Jos- 
tice, for it is a test to wliich no ctmquerore .hav|^ been suDjected, but look simply 
to consequences ( the acquisitions he made added cynsistency to our possessions ; 
leave them the shape and form of a connected empire*, gave theiti stability. It 
we censure his conduct, why do we retain them ? Why have we an empire m 
India at all ? We have no natural right ; we did not purchase it ; we have con- 
quered it. Warren Mastings added rich provinces to our empire ; we rctaiu them j 
we glory iu them ; we reap advantages from them ; and shall we arraigu as a 
culprit the man who procured them for us ? If England did not wish to be grate- 
ful to her beiicfactur, she should not have ruined him j it she wished to^avoid the 
odium entailed by those acquisitions, she should have restored them, instead of 
exhibiting a mock rchentmcut against the man who procured them, whilst the 
provinces acquired bv his talents and political ability, are esteemed a precious 
dowry. Jt was not generous to braudish the rod of correctiou above his head, 
who drew forth a jewel, valued as the brightest in her coronet; which blazes on 
her brow, and accuses her of ingratitude, p. 15—17 . 

Theae questions may be hotter answered by the East India Company 
than by ourselves* admirers of the manner in which our 

Indian acquired, any more than of the manner in which it is 

at pifsent governed. liCt those who approve of both, solve the difficulty 
which the author starts. We pass on to the brief mention made of Lord 
Hastings: where, after animadverting on the Nepaul war, which the 
author conceives his Lordship to have undertaken from mere views of am- 
bition and personal aggrandisement, he says — • 

ills Lordship in this war displayed extensive military capacity, and his opera * 
tiuns were planned with a degree of wisdom and skill that do high credit to hit 
talents. In his civil conduct, his Lordship obscr>ed that moderation and regard 
for liberty, which, during the course of a long life, he has miifonnly professed. 
He cancelled those resirlctioiis which had been, before his time, imposed on the 
press, and by enabling the inhabitants of India to write their sentiments freely ^ 
bus done an important service to the community. In short, if we could blot the 
Nepaul war out of Lord Hastings’s administration, his conduct in other respects 
would enable us to pronounce him a great and good man. p. 24. 

The fallacy of the opinions which prevail respecting Lord Hastings’s 
conduct towards the Indian press,, is so mischievous that it can never 
1)0 too frequently exposed. The restrictions imposed on the press before 
his l.ordship’.s government, were those of a direct censorship, which com- 
pelled all writers (except the most dangerous class, the Indo- British) to 
submit their writings to the Chief Secretary before they could appear 
in print. Tliis was aliolished by Lord Hastings, and infinite credit taken 
by himself for this pretended liberality. We say jiretended, from the 
deepest conviction, after all that has since transpired, that the admira- 
Hon ot free discussion, so often and so unei^uivocally professed by Lord 
Hastings, could have had no foundation in truth ; and that the sole 
object of expressing it at all, was to obtain praise, for what he must 
have known in his heart, was not in the slightest degree deserved. We 
were among the first to extol the apparent magnanimity of the Noble 
Mi^uess, believing, in the simplicity of good faith, that all he said was 
truly and sincerely meant to be made his role of action. Is it possible, 
however, that any man can admit that “ Lord Hastings htu done (in 
the words of the author) an important service to the Indian e^munity, 
by enabling the inhabitants of India to write /ree/y,” when this same 
"Liberator ” of the Indian press avows, repeatedly, that he bad himself, 
whto he abolished the ceasorsiup, framed other and more ga lli n g retttic* 
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tions on public diiCUaiion> which poBitively prohibited all alluaion to the 
public conduct of public men u India, and the examination of the only 
subjects which it was of apy importance to discuss as relating to the 
immediate interests of the country itself?* Can it be believed that 
Lord Hastings deservOS praise for permitting men to ^nrite freely , when 
he himself threatens immediate banishment, without trial, to any one 
who should dare to exercise this proffered privilege on any subject which 
he chose to prohibit ? It might with just as much truth be said, that 
Lord Ellenborough granted the privilege to Englishmen to stab and maim 
th(Hr neighbours with impunity, when he Earned bis celebrated act 
w'hich fixes the punishment that every man should receive who ventm^d 
to try this experiment on his fellow^s. An act declaring forgery to be 
punishable with death, mlghf as well be called an act to allow the free 
commission of forgery, as rcguiailon^ subjecting a man to banishment 
for writing his sentiments on any prohibiieA topic, could be called per- 
mitting men to write their sentiments yVee/y. might do so, no 

doubt, as a highwayman may present a pistol to a traveller’s 
would do so at their jieril : and the former would not be more ceri»4«. 
of being hanged, if convicted in a court of justice, and by the verdict 
of a jury, than the latter would be sure of transportation, without the 
intervention of any form of law to protect them. The highwayman w'ould 
not suffer death unless his guilt was clearly established to the satisfaetion 
of his countrymen ; the Indian writer, who should even displease the 
Governor General, or any member of his Council, might be transported, 
though perfectly innocent of any act known as a crime apinst the law. 
To talk of the benefit conferred by Lord Hastings on the Indian commu- 
nity by his enabling them to write their sentiments when this 
is the penalty to which every man who might venture so to do, would be 
liable, betrays an ignorance for which it is dii&cult to find an appropriate 
epithet. And yet, thousands in England are still in the same error ; hut 
it must arise from want of due attention to the subject ; and we have for 
this reason taken the more pains to place it clearly before them. 

The fourth letter of the author relates to the East India Company’s 
army. He pays a just tribute of praise to the bravery and discipline of 
the sepoys ; and considers them as well paid, and well equipped, as any 
troops in the world, — in which we entirely agree ^/ith him, taking into 
consideration their habits of life, and tlie rank they hold in their 
own country as compared with the classee of their countrymen from 
which they are principally drawn. His remarks on the condition and 
prospects of the officers, though written in not the most alluring style, 
contain much of accuracy ; and evince an intiinate acquaintance with 
the tone of feeling that prevails among the junior classes of them at 
least. These remarks are sufficiently curious, to be given at length 

I shall BOW animadvert briefly on the Company’s oflfleers :--when a young 
cadet comes from England, he has heard, like other people, of Indian luxuries, 
and has generally his bead stuffed full of the fine things that are to be met with 
there; after lan&ng, he is charmed with the varietpr of new sights, the faces, 
customs, every thing different from what he has witnessed before; but he is 
posted to a battalion, ordered to a distant station, and the bubble bursts. Although 


• See this perpetual reference to these restrictions in the Official L»etters of the 
Chief Secretary, written by ordwr of the Govemof^^Geneiil in Council— Oriental 
Heiald, vol I. App. 
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an offlcer’i pay ta Ui« Company’s strvice is ha^omo, H *iU W 

to procure hW luxuries; indeed, for many jeajn^ lre wUl be '“"V •*“* 'v”' 

comfortably; for as promotion So“*»y,'«"“’"*3'>*?'‘l*^“*Xrsmteen^veari’ 
he cannot expect to obtain the command o^^<o.ffP.» Wfj” 
and, until that period, an officer without rtynwmtipfet is ^ ,V’ 

The expenses for servants, for show, and for idleness, are “ J““ 

pay is consumed by them, and very little is left to procure him winea or arliciM 
of real comfort, particularly at a distance from Calcutta, where every thing of 
that kind is extremely dear. In India, a European assumes, or ^ 

assume, the establishment of a gentleman ; and this 

orders ; so that officers who are gentlemen, and re.8pectable from their iituations, 

* .... IS . .1 and A narrow inenme t 111 



anxiously longing for war, to ciiuse casualties and accelerate their “ 

the ineamime'tlmy are on the .alert, ready to taUe advantoge »/, any op|»rtun l y 


which may present itself for bettering thel'-' ondition. Of these, the most common 
18 , forming a connexion with house 


1 in Calcutta. If an officer, 


S’r^;2S‘1?tters“7;;;c«f - oth" means can procure a handsome 
eniplovnient or *^*‘‘^"* merchants, he resigns the service, sam 

ceremif**-' becomes a man of business; so that one is constantly meeting in 
offices, auction rooms, and shops, with military men. Pretty soldiers 
these, you will say ; 1 shall only observe, that interest sways all orders of men in 
India equally ; all think of amassing a certain sum, within a certain period, in 
order to retiini and enjoy it at home. This is the magnet to which their wishes 
turn, and for which they labour, with unabated ardour, under the scorching sun 
of India. A lack, two lacks, would consummate their wishes, and enable them 
to descend the hill of life, in the land, to the tomb of their fathers. The spell of 
country extends over oceaus, oud binds amidst the feelings dearest to our heart, 
regard for that soil which nourished its sources of life ; absence makes it a pas- 
sion like love. I have hitherto been speaking of officers, with little but their 
merit to depend upon ; however, there is a very extensive patronage annexed to 
the Indian army, and those who arc fortunate enough to possess interest at head 
ciuarters are enriched by it. Besides the situations that exist in all regiments, 
there are many employments totally distinct from the army, which these 
gh procure through the interest of friends. Thus an officer of rank may be 
appointed resident to a native court, with one or two subalterns in the political 
department. There arc contracts for roads, buildings, timber, bullocks, &c. &c. 
which afford lucrative situations to officers (losse.ssed of some interest : in conse- 
quence of the various employ men ts these gentlemen obtain, their b.attalions are 
often thinly supplied with officers on taking the field. 

I have read the narrative of a military man, who produccil various instances of 
this kind, and conqdnincd that many officers were detached upon frivolous duti^, 
or filling lucrative offices, whilst their comrades were fighting iii the field. That 
such facts should he permitted to occur, does not redound to the credit of the 
service ; for every officer who holds a civil employment, should be obliged to 
vacate it, pro tempore^ and lead his corps against the enemy. What, 1 would ask, 
is his use at all, if he is not to be seen on the day of danger ? His strutting in 
regimentals, some hundred miles distant, will not intimidate the enemy. These 
doughty gentlemen, who get fat in the service, are like drones in a hive, and 
should be banished from it, or rather the system should be reformed, and all 
officers obliged to join their battalions in a campaign, p. 26—30. 


The fifth letter is on the Jurisprudence of Bengal ; and describes the 
system tvith tolerable fidelity. After all that has been already written 
on this fertile tlieme, in the Reports of the Parliamentary Committees, 
and in the volumes of almost every author who has treated of India, 
ending with the masterly work of Mr. Mill, it is difficult to oflFer any 
thing new on the subject. Still, however, as the mass of evidence that 
has already been published to the world, has produced no other effect 
than mere indignation and disgust, without leading to a^y important 
reform in the system, it is necessary to repeat, again anfji again, that in 
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Indift, thetft u more con.a()tipn in the administration of justice than in 
almost any other country tinder the^un ; that crimes of every kind sdaj 
be, and are, committed with impijnity, by those who have money to brihi 
the native omlahs an^|M6e» ||R^urt, in order to turn the sentences of 
the judges in their fa^^ ; and rfat, as it has often been stated, without 
contradiction, justice is actually put u]) to sale, and its favourable de- 
cisions awarded only to the highest bidder. This, indeed, is the neces- 
sary consequence of the system^ without imputing anything peculiarly 
corrupt to those who are compelled to administer it : and it is this system 
which requires a thorough reform in every department of its adminis- 
tration. After a few pages on the several duties enjoined on the officers 
of the court, and the manner in which these are performed, the author 


says 

In fine, perjury is made use of, bribti.v is made use of, and forgery is made use 
of, in these proceedings without shame or *v-*orse. Perjury, in particular, is 
practised to such an extent in India, that a Europe*^ not been there, 

or one not intimately acquainted with the natives, woulil nu^ 
a few rupees will procure abundant evidence upon any point a man w. i.,, 
attested. When parties go to court, instead of dependmg upon the h. . ; 

Jausc, their first consideration is to bribe the judge’s omlahs, ““dtoreHUhefr 
hopes of success princi|Milly upon this, whilst they use their i.lluence in favour irf 
that person who L given the largest bribe. It “vS^' 

the iiiamier in which that iullucnca is excrcisca. Fhe 
islaWn is this a witness mokes his deixisition to one <>f Utese *'"'*"*> 
writes it down and hands it to the judge; he hwks over it, 

•luestions, and dismisses him. Thus the writer of this evident, il he has recu cd 
a hrihe, may make material alterations without being , 1 ,, 

allow aticc on account of the judge’s carelessness, and tiniidily of the witness, tin 

chances ofeoncealment are entirely in his favour. t„, „,.n are 

Further, when the evidence of both parties is ^ 

found swearing upon one side, and ten upon the. other ; »o I"** * J | <!{ 

pernlexed which way to determine, and unless be is a roan of deep sag^ity, ht 
r,: Et truth froii the nature of the facts,, he will “^^ttak^^ 

these cases an omlah’s opinion will sway him ; ^ 

their decisions frequently from the omlah’s mouth. Where the ® 

shrewd man (which they all are) , and the judge a soft one, I’f “jcgYE 
cleverness the former gains an ascendancy almost „ * ‘,h; 

With all the sycophancy of slaves, these iiien whom 

iiotliiug is more common than their governing those *'“™P , -here this 
they serve. Indeed I have known instances among commeKial men, wbye 
amounted almost to infatuation ; and the European could not 
affair without advice from his native Menton however, 
repent it, and finds himself duped by the other s 

thirefore, give native servants in a Company . court tg,, ; 

they uniformly receive bribes ; the parties at law always offer them ja^ thus a 
system of corruption is carried on , which canilot be P* ^ * u 

''Thannedars, also, have handsome emoluments from prtty "P® 

they frighten or chastise until a bribe is produced 
they allSw to escape upon paying a sum proportionate to 

pound-money for iattle confined for trespass, »hich belono to the Co^ 
but which these eentlcmen contrive to pocket themselves. Although corruption 

is ®f ‘“O*® » h'e nuT.rou^*L?J 

unshackled bv restniiot; on the contrary, they are bound by numerous oains 
and r^ations rbuTtheJe, like th. fillet, of the Philistines, this Sampson sbtiies 
off, and stalks forth with undiminished strength, p. o7. 

The truth of this picture cannot bo dbputed. Even the Dirwtore of 
the Eaet India Company muet acknowledge it to be a faithful Jel*”*®*'® 
of the state of justice in their domintons. Why, then, « 
attempted t Tley will aMwer on thn, as they do on all other occaswns, 
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that they are unwilling to interfere with , Mtabliehed custom!, and un- 
willing to wound the feelings or disturb- ^e prejudices of the natives. 
ITiis pretended delicacy, which is so^perpal^Uy put forth as an excuse 
for the connivance at every kind of abomination, is hollow ^d false ; and 
none know better than they who use it Sbs a cloak for their indifference to 
improvement, that it is so. They have already put Brahmins to death, 
in defiance of one of the most hallowed prejudices of the Hindoos, which 
makes it the greatest of all imaginable crimes against their religion to 
take away the life of so sacred a personage ; and they might hang as 
many more, if they were convicted of any crime warranting such a 
punishment, by their own laws, without exciting a murmur. Could they 
not, then, with the same safety, institute inquiries, and reform abuses of 
various descriptions in the administration of justice, by which all classes, 
except those who live by corruption and wickedness, would be benefited ? 
Nothing would be more ea^ \ while they have the courage 

to invade the privilegp^' which the Hindoo is most tenacious, if the end 
to be attained advantage to themselves ; yet they have not 

the ^ attempt, when the happiness of the commu- 

nity 18 all that is to be accomplished by the enterprise. As a proof of 
the little regard which they have for the feelings and the prejudices of 
the natives in inflicting punishment, we may mention that military flog- 
ging on the bare back (to the extent even of many hundred lashes) is 
common throughout the Indian army and that stripes have been in- 
flicted by officers in the civil service on natives of the highest rank and 
caste, in the prisons of the interior districts ; although death has often 
been occasioned, perhaps as much by the chagrin and sense of disgrace, 
as by the bodily pain actually resulting from this barbarous and inhuman 
iiKK^e of lacerating the flesh of human victims. The following extract 
from the work under consideration is quite in point, and will confirm all 
that wo have said respecting the indifference of the East India Company 
at homo, and their servants abroad, to the feelings of the natives, about 
which they pretend so much alarm when any proposal is made for their 
improvement. 

The puuighment for forgery is peculiar, aud expressive of Indian feeling, as 
regards disgraceful inflictions, which expose a man to contempt. The offender 
is mounted upon an ass. with his head to the tail, and conducted by a person who 
proclaims his crime. Hooted by boys, overwlielmcd by mockery and insult from 
all sides, he is led in slow procession through the town. After having served as 
a butt for general ridicule aud (-outempt, he is relieved from his disagreeable 
situation, and set at liberty. This punishment, ludicrous in itself, is, however 
terrible to the natives, many of whom have been known to commit suicide in 
order to escape it, or in couscqueucc of the disgrace it has entailed on them ■ 
various offences arc punished by whipping or fines, which go, not to the injured 
party, but to the Company’s coffers, and from which a considerable revenue must 
be derived, p.39. 

The sixth letter professes to treat of the Revenue of India, and the 
mode of its collection. On this subject, the writer appears to have less 
information than on any other, which is the more remarkable, as his 
acknowledged occupation of an Indigo planter would lead his readers to 
expect from him abundant as well as accurate information on this point. 


• 'l^se seut^ces may be seen in tbs General Orders published in the Gorem- 
meut Gazette of Calcutta, several times in every year. 
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We shall notice, however, one or two facts stated by him; and diet, the 
following, namely — ^that amm^the taxes paid by the Natives of India 
to the Honourable Compainjr^ of J^erchants in Leadenhall-street, are 
several imposed on pilgritaf Visiting their shrines and temples, at Gyah, 
and Juggernauth. (p.4l.) Thesa taxes are received by English gentle- 
men in their service on behalf of their monopolizing masters ; and we may 
add, that as far as our experience goes, we believe these revenues from 
the shrines of idolatry are deemed disgraceful by all classes of Englishmen 
in India, and by none more so than by those whose duty it is to collect 
them for the treasury of the Christian rulers. In England ive are accus- 
tomed to hear denunciations of indignation uttered against the Turks for 
their enforcing a fapitation-tax from the Greeks ; — and it is considered 
throughout Christeiidoia something monstrous that Infidel Mohamme- 
dans should exact a tax from irv#» believers, who pay their annual visit to 
the tomb of Christ at Jerusalem. But u rxnt the conduct of the East India 
Company much w'orse than this ? The tax oc 41,^ Xm-|cg jg consistent 
with the tenor of their religion, and has tlie authority oa prophet to 
support it. The tax of the East India Company is in direct viu.. 
the spirit and essence of the religion they profess, and has neither precept 
nor example from the Christian faith to recommend it. The Turks, too, 
might plead in excuse their professed and habitual disregard of the religion 
and religious usages of the Christians, for whom they avow the most 
open contempt, and whom they subject to every kind of degradation on 
account of their faith alone. The East India Company have no such 
excuse to offer. They make such frequent professions ot their tender re- 
gard for the religion and religious prejudices of the natives, that almost 
every abuse under their government is defended on this plea. This profes- 
sion is embodied in their very laws, and interwoven with all their practices; 
and it is made so criminal in others not to show the same respect to all 
tlieir follies and barbarities, that any man who should attempt to violate 
any one of their religious customs, by walking into a man s house while he 
was eating, pouring water on his food, or any similar interruption ol his 
superstitious observances, would be instantly apprehended and banished 
from the country as a felon, without any hope ot redress. And yet, the 
Company tax these devotees for their visits to the shrines of their idols, 
and sometimes seize the idols themselves for payment of the revenues 
derived from their temples. What an instructive comment on the profes- 
sions made in England of their z?al to enlighten and instruct the Hindoos 
in the Christian faith ! This is, indeed, an admirable way of patronizing 
and supporting Christianity. If their object in thus taxing the people, and 
arresting their gods, were to discourage or put down idolatry, they would 
then be committing the very outrages which they make it criminal in others 
to attempt. But this is neither their wish nor their intention. They take 
the keeping of some of the temples into their own hands ; receive all the 
revenues from their lands, and from the pilgrims ; pay the officiating 
Brahmins, as w'ell as the dancing girls and prostitutes attached to the 
service of the god ; furnish the meat and flowers offered to the idol ; keep 
the temple in repair for the use of future generations of idolaters, and put 
the remainder of the money into the treasury of the East India Company, 
to benefit their Christian proprietors ! Is it possible, after this disclosure, 
that the Nation can be any longer imposed on by the pretended zeal of 
the East India Directors for the propagfation of the Gospel in the EastT 
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I« it possible that the people of England should still remain indifier^t to 
the evil of being taxed, shut out from A^rtile country, and excluded 
from one of the richest channels of tradc^t exists on the globe, to sup- 
port and perpetuate such an odious anVj'-^xectable system as this . ^ It 
appears to be impossible ; and we feel persuaded that the apathy which 
a general ignorance of Indian affairs has hitherto, perhaps, sufficiently 
accounted for, will soon give place to a feeling of anxious and intense in- 
terest, and lead to a general demand throughout Great Britain for some 
amelioration in the government of that unhappy country . 

We must give one short extract from the letter on the Revenue system, 
before we conclude — 


The regulations respecting collection arc very strict, m the villages of any 
landholder who neglects imyiiig his revenue for a ce****!**! period, are put up to 
auction ; out of tlie proceeds, the Compauv pav« i/'Ch, and the propnetor receives 
the residue. This measure is all-eniciet‘V consequence of it, the Com- 

pany’s revenues are punctually ** considered disgraceful to lose posses- 

sion of a village left by o- ‘^iicestors; so that the proprietor will stretch every 
nerve in order'to-- 


is another striking proof — if proofs, indeed, were wanted— of the 
Hypocritical pretensions of the East India Company, when they profess to 
be alarmed at any wound given to tlie prejudices of the natives, and 
when they deprecate the very idea of dispossessing them, in any manner, 
of the land inherited from their ancestors. It is known and acknow- 
ledged by all parties tliat there is no disgrace which the Hindoo feels 
more keenly than the loss oi his paternal estate. l)o the Government of 
India care a straw for this ? If they did, nothing but the most urgent 
necessity would induce them to drive out the original possessor, and 
plant another in his stead. But, instead of exercising any such forbear- 
ance, they seize the first occabion of an arrear in the payment of the 
revenue, to put up the estate to auction, and it no other purchaser can be 
found, they take it into tlieir own hands, without scruple or delay. 

Indeed, one of the most palpable delusions practised on the people of 
England, is the pretended forbearance of the East India Company towards 
the landed property of their native subjects. They would persuade their 
countrymen in England— and some of the greatest men of the day have 
been misled by their attempts,*— that they are the most exemplary of all 
conquerors ; that they have never yet taken, and never would take, pos- 
sessuin of a single acre of the soil in India; and this, too, they would 
make men believe, out of a pure regard to the prejudices, and with a view 
to abstain from disturbing the possessions, or interrupting the happiness, 
of tlie Hindoo occupier. Now the value of this soil, to whoever possesses 
It, must be Its annual produce : a vast tract of country that produced 
nothing, might gratify ancestral pride, but would not satisfy the Hindoo 
landholder, whose principal passion is the love of gain— to him the soil is 
worthless except for what it yields. But the scruples of the East India 
t onipany, as to posse.ssion, extend only to this worthless part, the mere 
clay and marl ; they have no such scruples as to the com and rye, the 
indigo and cotton, the sugar and fruit, produced out of this soil. They 
take largely of all tlicse, without a moment’s hesitation, to an extent 


See the instance of Mr. Canning’s being deceived in this respect* in a former 
Number of the Oriental Herald, vol. i. p, 1282 , ^ * 
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unknown in any other part of the world, and more than was regularly 
exacted by the Mogul mljif India. ^ They leave the labourer just 
enouj^i to subsist on, from ntjij^harvest to another ; and they leave the 
landholder his soil also ; bu,I^Aly because it is necessary that it should 
remain in his possession to produce the stated revenue for the succeeding 
year: for we are persuaded, that if more were to be gained by taking it 
away, they would have no scruple whatever in uprooting every foot of 
earth, and selling or transferring it in any manner that would yield them 
the largest profit. Yet these are the men who protend to feel alarm at 
the consequences of Englishmen being permitted to purchase lands, and 
settle freely in India. I'hcy are filled with horror, if you would credit 
their assertions, at the idea of Englishmen coming into India to dispossess 
the natives of their land. They themselves came without scruple ; dis- 
possessed the natives of their power, and their influence ; and they remain 
to dispossess them annually of their lives, their liberties, and the produce 
of their industry and wealth ; but they leave untouched their black loam 
and yellow clay — their muddy fields and arid pastures ; and for this they 
claim the praise of the most disinterested of invaders ! Oh ! sublime 
self-denial ! Oh ! unparalleled philanthropy ! 

From the grinding exactions of the tax-gatherer, and the total absonco 
of all encouragement to agricultural labour, the landholder is unable to 
pay his rent or tribute : lie falls into arrear — the Indian Oovernment 
seize his lands, and put them up to sale. From the difliciilty of employ- 
ing capital advantageously in the pursuit, and from the absence of ac- 
tive and skilful farmers, in the country, there is no competition excited 
liy the announcement — the Government themselves become the purchasers 
ot the property ; and if the price be only equal to the rent or tribute due, the 
unhappy individual is dis})ossossed of his land without receiving any equi- 
valent. What would be the conaequeuce of the Colonization of India, in 
such cases as these, if the purchase of lands, and the free^ settlement of 
Ffiglishinen in that country wore permitted ? The abundance of capital, 
skill, and enterprise to be brought into the market, would enhance the 
value of land generally, as every acre in India might be made to produce 
much more, under an improved system, than it does at present, Tho 
competition of [lurchasers at such sales would be much greater ; and tho 
Hindoo, if dispossessed, would be at least consoled by receiving a hand- 
some sum of money in return for his estate. — Dispssession by the Indian 
Oovei nmeiit often leaves a man pennyless: dispossession by colonists or 
Settlers from England would often make the Hindoo richer than he had 
ever been before. The diflerence would be as great as if the Lords of his 
Majesty’s Treasury were to take jmssessioii of the Duko of Bedford’s 
estates, in payment of arrears of land-tax due to the crown, leaving his 
Grace without a shilling ; while some American gentleman of wealth 
should purchase those of Mr. Coke in Norfolk, and double his present 
fortune by the price. This latter is the only kind of dispossession that 
could take place by Colonization, and nothing cmild tend more than this 
to improve the country itself, as well as the condition of all its inhabit- 
ants. The East India Company, in objecting to tho free settlement of 
Englishmen in their territories, seem to entertain a notion, that for every 
white man that plants himself in the country, a black man must be dis- 
placed ; and that the whites are to take the property of the blacks in the 
soil, and give them nothing in return. If this were the only sort of Co- 
Oritnt,HmldJol,2, h 
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Ionization that could take place, we should be among the first to object 
to it ; and we believe that many well-disposed persons do now oppose it 
under some such erroneous impressions as these# Notliing, however, can 
be further from the truth tlian such supposed consequences, the very re- 
verse of which would most probably be produced by the removal of all 
restraints on the purchase of land in India. There are, at this moment, 
thousands of acres of the umst fertile and productive soil now lying 
waste in India, not belonging to, or at least not cultivated by any human 
Ijeing. By the settlement of Englishmen on these tracts, tho unhealthy 
jungle ami the unproductive wilderness might be turned into healthy 
plains and fields of plenty. Even the occupied portions of the soil 
in India are not of half the value they miglit be made, if British skill 
and capital were applied to them. Every native landholder might, 
therefore, part with his property in the cultivated districts of the country 
to great advantage, if allowed to sell it to Englishmen, and retire, as the 
American backwoodsmen do, to cultivate parts at present untouched, and 
prepare them for new purchasers, who would continue for the next cen- 
tury at least to find abundant room for themselves in India, and without 
displacing a single being by their settlement among them. As it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that English labourers, whether agricultural or me- 
chanic, would not stand exposure to the climate of India, there w'ould be 
nothing to apprehend from the emigration of these in such numbers, as to 
cause embarrassment or distress. It is principally men of intelligence 
and capital that are w anted : the mere manual labour might still he per- 
formed ))y those natives who now do it in the country : hut instead of 
these last being injured by the change, there can be do doubt in the mind 
of any one conversant with Indian aifairs, that their condition would be 
much improved. It is w ell known, that natives in the 8er\dce of English- 
men in India are much better paid, and consecpiently better fed and clad 
than the same class ot ])ersons in die service of Indian masters ; and as 
long as the former are 8UiH*rior to the latter in the means of turning their 
servants labour to Wtter account, so long w'ill they be able to give them 
larger remuneiation. This is, indeed, the actual state of the case 
throtighout every branch of service in the country. The sepoy in the 
Company’s Army receives a larger and more regular pay than the sepoy 
in the service ol the Native Chiefs : the lascar in English shijis is better 
paid than the lascar in Native vessels : the cultivator in the rice, cotton, 
and indigo lands, under Euro))ean superintqndence, is better paid than 
those employed by native Zemindars, without the aid of European asso- 
ciation, And every description of mechanical lal)our, as well os of do- 
mestic servitude, is much better paid by British masters than by Native 
ones, supposing the skill and industry of the workmen the same in both 
cases. Ihe extension of this advantage throughout every part of India, 
would surely be a blessing ; and since no one presumes to deny, but that 
wherever tlie English have yet settled, the character as well as condition 
of tlie nati ves has been improved by their intercourse with them, it must 
fidlow that if we wish this improvement of conditton, and this elevation of 
character, to he still farther extended, we ought immediately to encourage 
by all possible means, instead of studiously opposing, as the East India 
C^ompany now' do, the free and unrestrained settlement of Englishmen in 
every part of India 5 making them of course responsible to the laws of their 
owntry kt any xaiiconduct of wliich they may be found guilty, and taking 
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ail reasonable securities for the preyention of evil, without an invasion of 
their privileges as men and SHtofts, and without shutting them out from 
that protection which they ought, wherever they may be settled, to derive 
from that legal shield against oppression*— Trial by Jury. 

On looking at the volume before us, we find that we have made but 
little progress with its contents, although we have already exceeded the 
limits which we have found it necessary to prescribe to ourselves in arti- 
cles of this nature. The truth is, however, that even “ Sketches of India’* 
are not to be drawn in a few hurried lines. The innumerable subjects 
that present themselves at every point of view, require classification, se- 
(Hiration, and detail, in order to make them intelligible to those who are 
expected to benefit by their examination. The volume we have here in- 
troduced to the notice of the British public, is essentially defective in this 
respect. It is loosely written— it is without order or arrangement— it be- 
trays extreme ignorance on some subjects — and exhibits no profound 
views on any. It is, besides, unnecessarily prolix on topics of the least 
interest or importance — and brief and unsatisfactory on those which 
most reqinre elucidation. Notwithstanding these defects, however, the 
book ])resents subjects worthy of the consideration of all who are in- 
terested in the w^elfaro of India ; and on this ground alone, U'e have 
thought it necessary to confinn some of its observations, and illustrate 
others ; because, on matters of fact and practice, the author will probably 
he regarded as a faithful and disinterested witness ; and this will secure us 
all the advantages of commenting on premises generally admitted as ac- 
curate, though the inferences we may draw from them will often be dif- 
ferent from those generally received as conclusive. 

The subjects of the remaining letters are the following— the Press — 
Civil Sei-vice— Agency Houses — Indo-Britons — English Ladies — Police 
— Hindoo Superstitions — Indigo Planters— and Miscellaneous Remarks — 
which will furnish abundant matter for another article, without abruptly 
breaking the continuity of the work, these Letters being so many se- 
parate Essays, as independent of each other as any two papers in a single 
volume of our own publication. For the present, therefore, we close 
the book, and promise to resume the consideration of the topics that 
remain in a future Number. 


SONNET TO JUPITER, 

Thy youth, they say, was passed in ancient Crete j 
Thy manhood gladdened bright Olympus’ brow, 

Skirted with pure inviolable snow. 

And woods that stretched around thy high retreat ; 

Thence for th’ accomplishment of many a feat 
Stoleet thou delighted to our world below, 

Not in the trappings vain of gaudy show, 

But decked ia humble weeds oi rurid state; 

Or, changing with th’ occasion, that or this 
Appearing, as thy wishes euited best ; 

Now, as her husband, on Alcmena’s kiss 
Feasting; then fluttering on fair Leda’e breast. 

Where dost thou now these sweet allurements nriss ? 

Or aleep'st thou in thy native isle at rest ? Bioy . 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, April, 1824. 

I FEEL equally confident with the writer in your last Number, 
signed Candidas, that you will permit me to offer a few observations in 
reply to his critique on Cato. 

Can DiDus asserts that “ if Cato had consulted and examined a Cal- 
cutta Directory previous to publishing remarks totally erroneous, he would 
have found that the Bengal engineer corps have ai>pointnient8 in their 
favour at least ten to one compared with the other branches of the service, 
and are further advanced in promotion.” 

I have looked^ into the Calcutta Directory, but cannot discover the 
salaries of the engineer appointments. I observe that many of the ofiicers 
have some title or designation attached to their names, and hence, 1 sup- 
pose, Can 1)1 i)U 8 concludes they have all fine salaries. 

Now, Sir, I know an engineer officer who, for a i)eriod of nine years 
was employed in a multiplicity of duties — in the field, in cantonments, on 
survey, and in ganison — and during the whole of that time, while so em- 
ployed, he never received one rupee over and above bare infantry pay ; 
though he had a high sounding designation attached to his name in the 
Director)', which according to Can didus gives a handsome salary. But 
I know that this engineer officer was indchted to his relatives in England 
to make good \\U expenses and losses sustained in the public service. If 
Can ni DUS doubts this fact, and will write to Messrs. John Lcckie and 
Co., Bombay, giving his real name and address, he will receive all the 
particulars and the name of the olliccr, with other cases similar. So 
much for appointments: now for promotion. 

Can DIDUS says that Cato is wrong in stating that the cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry have been repeatedly increased. I have examined 
several Directories for many years back, and I find that Cato is right. 
Again, Can didus asserts that the engineer officers have not been su- 
j^rseded in every ranky because there are subalterns, captains by brevet, 
in the cavalry and infantry, but none in the Bengal engineer corps. 
Cato writes generally on the new organization of the three engineer 
cor^: Can DIDUS, to prove that Cato is in error, selects one of the 
junior ranks of one of the three corps. But even in tiiis one case, Can- 
DiDi's is wroug; and if he will only wait until a new Directory be 
brought home from Calcutta, after the new scheme for re-organizing the 
army be inserted in it, instead of prosing over an old Directory, he will 
be convinced of his error. 

Can DIDUS censures Cato for not mentioning that another colonel 
Im been added to the Bengal engineers, but, Sir, it appears to me that 
this censure applies to Can didus with redoubled force, for he does not 
mention that two majors have been taken away from the Bengal cor})s 
ot engineers, and not only two majors, but one captain likewise ; whereas, 
in the infantry, one colonel and two captains have been added to each 
regiment. 

By the new organintioa tlie supernumerary miyor of the Bengal en * 
jfineers, who becomes in fact the senior captain, has been forty-one years 
in the scr\’icc, the next captain thirty-one, and the third thirty years ; 
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which is nearly twice as long as the average of the first, second, and 
third captains of the regiments of infantry: and yet Candidus asserts 
“ that the engineer officers are ftlrther advanced in promotion I ** 

Now, Sir, I beg leave to ask of Candidus at what period of time, 
taking the average of promotion for the last twenty years, the third cap- 
tain of the Bengal engineers can expect to emerge from the list of 
captains ? I ask of him whether he does not conscientiously believe that 
long, very long before the third captain of engineers be promoted to a 
majority, that his cotemporaries in the infantry will have retired many 
years colonels of regiments ? I ask of him, if that be the fact, whether 
or not the engineer corps have been fairly treated? And as Candidus 
appears to be in the secret, I should like to know the cause. 

The officers of the three engineer corj^s are much indebted to Cato 
for his able appeals in their behalf, and equally indebted to you, Sir, for 
giving them publicity. That you may have every success in your laudable 
undertaking is the sincere wish of Investigator. 


LAIJBR! B OCCHI— O SIA — SORRISI B LAGRIMB. 

Na(|ue lite di Celia in sul bel viso 
Fra’ sui belli occhi e lo sue labbra belle : 

Noi,” disser gli occhi, ** i dardi e le fiammolle 
Vibriamo, onde ogni cuor duro h conqjiiso.’* 

Lc labbra: — In noi godoti parole c riso, 

** E baci r alme di Cupido ancelle/’ 

Qui piangor gli occlii, o le dolenti stelle 
Di lor perle versar nembo improvviso. 

Le labbra allora, un bel sorriso sciolto, 

Di piacer mosse, schuisero dei denti 
II bel perleo tesoro in bocca accolto. 

Poi chiesero ad Amore, in dolci accenti, 

Se piu crcscan belta Celia al volto, 

Le perle lagrimose, o le ridenti. 


UPS AND KYKS— OR— SMIU58 AND TEARS. 

In Celia’s face, a question did arise 
Which were more beautiful, her lips or eyes. 

“ We,” said the eyes “ send forth those pointed darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantine hearts.’’ 

** From us,” replied the lips, “ prjoceed those blisses 
Which lovers reap by sweet words and by kisses.” 

Then wept the eyes, and from their looks did pour 
Of liquid pearls a soul-subduing shower. 

At which the Ups, moved with delight and pleiwaie, 
Through a sweet smUe unlocked their pearly treasure, , 
And bid Love judge which now shotiid add iqost grace, 
Weeping, or sniiUdg pearls, to Oeii%’« fitce, C. J. 
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FURTHER ACTS OF FOLLY AND DESPOTISM IN INDIA. 

SUPPRESSION OF THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL. 

** The le^slativc power in free states shows a disposition to repeal or modify 
laws in reference to the Interests, the opinions, sometimes even totheprcju* 
dices of ^reat bodies of the people ; while the despot has no maxim but that all 
must l>e subject to the authority of Govemmeut.*’— -Sir John Malcolm. 

Such of our readers as have watched the progress of the measures pur- 
sued in India, to extinguish all freedom of expression in that country, 
need not be told that the “ disposition’* adverted to by the intelligent 
writer, whom we have quoted above, has never been apparent in India ; 
while the ‘‘ maxim” with which he contrasts it, has there held undisputed 
sway. Most persons, indeed, considered that its effects had already been 
too ruinoudy and destructively felt, to admit of any further extension of 
its baleful influence. But they augured too well of a system known to 
them only by the follies and the crimes to which it has given birth ; they 
thought too highly of those whose names arc now familiarly associated 
with acU of uncompromising despotism ; and whoso brief career scarcely 
yet exhibits one redeeming feature to save it from merited scorn and con- 
tempt. Let US justify these assertions by proofs, and give the reader a 
narrative of the events by which we have been led to our conclusions. 

The last act of hostility to Mr. Buckingham, and his concerns in 
India, (for it is more than a mere hatred of free discussion in tlie abstract) 
with which we made the reader acquainted, through the medium of our 
pages, was the forcible seizure and imprisonment of Mr. Amot, who was 
afterwards released from his confinement by order of the Chief Justice in 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta. We shall not repeat the previous his- 
tory of the systematic persecution of which this formed a part : it is too 
tedious and too painful a tale to be gone through again ; but we must be 
allowed to advert to some of the leading events, for the sake of rendering 
our present article perspicuous, if not complete. 

When the temporary Governor General of India, Mr. Adam, issued 
lus decree for the banishment of Mr. Buckingham, the latter, in order to 
secure his property from entire destruction, placed at the nominal head 
of It an Indo-British subject, who was not then liable to similar banish- 
ment from country ; and could not be punished except after a trial 
by jury, Lho principal assistants on the Calcutta Journal were still, 
however, British -born subjects; and through their aid, and that of other 
contributors not in the pay of the paper, it continued, even after Mr. 
Buckinghaui s departure from India, to maintain, for some time at least, 
Its former reputaaon. 

Soon after this, the odious and illegal restraint of licensing was placed 
on the press; and ^der these new fetters, all distinctions between 
Indian-born and BnUsh-liorn subjects were at an end ; the one was not 
elevated to the condition of the other; but both were equally degrad- 
ed to the dead level of unqualified submission. The maxim of the 
despot, in the emphatic language of Sir John Malcolm, knew no reserva- 
Uon, but HMnired that « all should be sul^ect to the authority of 

subjects left un- 

prohiUted by the Chief Secretary, might be moderately indulged in ; 
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and accordiiig1y» intelligence likely to forward the ends of Justice and 
lead to the detection of crime, w^s inserted as usual. Even this, how- 
ever, was too much freedon^. to be allowed ; and as if the Indian Go- 
vernment thought it better to let crimes prevail, than have them lessened 
by an influence so hateful to them as the Press, even in its chains and 
fetters, they determined that they would have no communications made 
that could at all lead others to suppose crime existed in their happy and 
well-governed dominions. An atrocious murder of a Mr. Imlach, son of 
one of the members of their own body, Colonel linlach, Military Auditor 
General in Calcutta, had taken place on the Ganges, under circumstances 
which it peculiai’ly became the duty of the l^olice Magistrates to inquire 
into and unravel. Several writers in the Calcutta Journal urged the im- 
jwrtance of this inquiry, in the most moderate and respectful terms, and 
communicated facts which they were ready to support by proof ; but in- 
stead of this being received, as any wise Government W’ould have re- 
ceived it, as an aid to their administration of justice, the Chief Secretary 
addressed the following letter to the Editor : — 

To Mn. tl. F. Sandvs, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir,— I am directed hy the Honourable the Governor General, in Council, to 
desire that you will refrain from inserting in the Calcutta Journal, any further 
(urrespoodenee or remarks connected with the depending trial of the persona 
tbarsfed with the murder of the late Mr. Henry Imlach, or with the conduct of 
the Magistrate, or other public olTicers in the district of Kishenagur. 

Many of the observations which have been published on those subjects, are in 
the highest degree objectionable, cither as imputing to the public ofticers a cri- 
minal neglect of their duty, or us tending to obstruit the due course of justice, 
by exciting a prejudice agahisl individuals now under trial, and wliose guilt or iu- 
lioceiicc remains to be proved. 

A communication to the same effect will he made to the Editor of the Bengal 
Hurkaru. I am, Sir, your obedient, bumble Servant, 

W, B. BAYtKt , Chief Secretary to Government. 

Council Chamber, 19th June, 1823. 

The threat of withdrawing tiie licence, or in other words, suppressing 
tin* paper entirely, in the event of disregarding this request, is not ex- 
I’lesvily made ; but must of course be implied, as that is distinctly stated 
to be the penalty to which all papers will be subjected, for any ne- 
glect of the injunctions of Government. And such was the impression 
thus created by tliis letter of the Secretary, that the following harmless 
and even useful paragraph, which was setup in type for the paper of the 
following day, was taken out and destroyed. It was from the letter of a 
l^nown coiTCfipondent, an Indigo Planter in the interior of India, and 
was as follows ; — 

In your Journal of the 10th inst. I see mentioned the murder of a ryot, in the 
Kis^nagur Zillah, and as these outrages have latterly increased most alarmingly, 

I think, were the particulars of each murder to be stated as they occur, by persons 
in authority at the different stations, for iusertloa in the public papers, with the 
names of the people on whose Talook the crime is perpetrated, as well as under 
whose authority the perpetrators arc acting, it would answer a good end, by mak- 
ing Talookdan and others, careful onssuing such peremptory and tyrannical or- 
ders to people under them. Take for instance the following the murder In ques- 
tion was committed by two peons or burkandosbes, in the service qf Muddoo Sud- 
den Sandyal, on his own Talook, which he holds in partnership with Cossinaut 
Ka1>oo (a lirkar, ordewan, in the house of Colvin and Co. Agents, Calcutta), 
^'hoftc serrant, Bisionaut Chukkerbutter, the public may recollect was iaken up 
time ago, examined, confined, discharged, aeain takw up, and is now con- 
preparatory Uxhii trial for the murder ^ the late Mr. H. Inilach. 
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Now here are two Talookdars, both of whom, wc might suppose, would be^ 
careful in future how they got their names in the public papers, coupled 
with such an execrable crime. Of Cossinaut Baboo, I know little, (he maybe one 
of those innocent Hinrloos about whom people at home, now and then, make such 
a noise) : but 1 know that he is a partner of Siiiiciyal’s in the ralookon which thi? 
ryot has been killed. Even he, Muddoo Sudden Sandyal, may be sdso one of the 
aforesaid innocent creatures; although a series of beatings, extortions, and op- 
pressions among bis ryots, on a late visit, would argue rather otherwise, all uf 
which only ended in the murder of the ryot in question. 

This was in the early part of Junv*. Inquiry on this subject was dis- 
couraged and 8uppres.sed; and being unable to publi.sh even the truth, in 
matters not agreeable to the Government, the Piditors were obliged to 
look around them for less objectionable .subjects. A few weeks only 
passed away, however, before another letter of comphiint was addressed 
by the Chief Secretary to the Editor of tlie Journal, and although this 
waa dated on the 18th of July, little more than a month from the former, 
it enumerated no less than seven deadly sinsy committed in that brief 
period : the first on the very day on which the former letter was dated 
(July 5), and referring to a subject, which it is quite impossible that any 
man should anticipate would he regarded as an offence. But we must 
give the correspondence on this .subject entire, that the nature of the ob- 
jections to the freedom of the Indian Press may he seen in their true co- 
lours. The letter of the Chief Secridary is addressed, not to the Editor, 
but to the two principal Proprietors of the Paper, wlio kindly and lumd- 
soinely came forward in the hour of need, w hen a licence was ixHjuired, 
and undertook thi.s, to tliem no doulit disa'^reeable, oilice, without any 
corresponding advantage, with a \ic\v to save the ])ropprty of an absent 
individual from entire destruction. J heir names, therefore, are no fur- 
ther a.s8ociated with this transaction than a.^ tin* friendly agents of one 
who, but for their kind aid, nould have Ix'eii hulject to even still greater 
losses than tho.se l^o Ua-s already sustained, and who is proportionately 
grateful to thorn for their services. The letter is as follow s — 

To John Palmeh audCEoROK BAt.r.vRn, Esquires. 

Gentlemen, — The Governor General, iit Council, has observed with concern 
and disapprobation, several late iinhcatious (us euiunerated in tlie note below*) 
of a disposition, on the part of the Editor of tli« CaU-ulta Journal, to infringe the 
spirit of the regulation^ of Government, regarding tlie press, and to revive discus- 
sions and animosities which it was bis desire finully to extinguish. 1 am accor- 
dingly instructed by (iovenmient to call your attention to tliis circumstance, and 
to intimate to you the expectatiiui of the (Jo\ermir Geuerul in Council, (hat voii 
will require from the Editors and ('oiiduclors of tlint paper, the observance ol 
Kurh a line of conduct as may relieve Govennuent from the necessity, wbicli 
titbervvisc must arise, of taking measures which will be seriously detrimental 
to the interests of the proprietors. 

1 am further desired to call upon jou to stale to me, for the information of Go* 
verniiient, the names of any Kritisli subjects who may be now employed on tin 
rslablisbtntnt of the Calcutta Journal. 

I am. Gentlemen, your obedient, Immble Servant, 

W. B. Bavley, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Council Chamber, 18ih July, Ibi’.'k 

• Articles objected U):->-July o, Prospective Arrangements," and Advertise* 
ment referred to in it. The Advertisement has IjCcu repealtvl several times since 
•—-7th, “Intelligence regarding \awab Moatumud Dowla." •— lltb, Affair* 
of Oiidh/*— 'Mth, “Letter, signed Paid Puzzle Braiu."-^16th, “Colonial Po* 
Ucy,“*-17tb, “ The Tories' Gridiron."— Ihth, “ Intelligence regarding OudbJ* 
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This letter was enclosed to the Indo-British Editor, Mr. Sandys, (who, 
it will be remembered, was selected, not for lus talents, but merely be- 
cause he was a native of India, and enjoyed by the privilege of his 
birth an exemption from that banishment to which all English-born 
Editors are liable,) by the gentlemen to whom it w^as addressed, with a 
request that he w'ould, in reply, offer such explanations as might be pre- 
sented to the Chief Secretary, for the purpose of being laid before the 
Government. The reply of Mr. Sandys was as follows : — 

To John and George Ballard, Esquires. 

Dear Sirs,— I have to ncknowled^fe the receipt of your letter of the 21st inst 
with its enclosure of the 18th, being the original letter addressed jointly to your- 
selves, by the Chief Secretary to Government ; and in attention to your request 1 
now beg leave to give the explanation required. 

The article, headed “ Prospective Arrangements,*’ was not inserted, even with 
the most distant view, to revive discussions and animosities which it was the de- 
sire of the Governor (Jeneral in Council finally to extinguish ; but simply in at- 
tention lo Mr. Buckingham’s instructions to convert the Calcutta Journal Library 
into a circulating one, the better to improve the funds laid out in his extensive 
concern. The advertisement referred to, was written and inserted by Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s wish, and it has continued to he inserted, from time to time, ai space 
in the advertisement sheets permitted, until the receipt of your letter under 
acknowledgment, w hen it was immediately discontinued ! 

The three articles relative to Oude, were translated from the ** Jam-1 Jehan 
Noiima,” a Persian newspaper, which has a wider circulation amongst the natives, 
and is better wnderstood by tlieiii than the Calcutta Journal can possibly be. I 
was not conscious that, by translating from the Jam-i Jehan Nooma for the Cal- 
cutta Journal, I was infringing the spirit of the regulations of Government 
regarding the press. 

The letter signed “ Paul Puzzle Brain,'* and the article headed ** 'The Tories* 
Gridiron,” exposing the contradictory opinions maintaflied by the Editor of the 
Jolin Bull newspaper, 1 was not aware would have been considered improper by 
the Government} and still less did 1 apprehend that the observations, headed 
“ Colonial Policy,” on the critique tontaiued in the Oriental Magazine, of a work 
on India, wou|d have called forth the disapprobation of the Governor General in 
Council. I can only now apologize for this very unintentional offence. 

To assure you of the sincerity of my disjjosition to meet the wishes and conform 
to the orders of the Governor General in Council, 1 have only to draw your atten- 
tion to the Calcutta Journal of the .Ith of March last, containing the second 
article from my pen, as Editor, and being An Explanation ” to the public of my 
views in undertaking the management of that Paper ; and also lo ray letter to 
}our address, under dale the Idth of April last, previous to making the affidavit 
necessary towards obtaining a licence, under the new rule or ordinance, for the 
Indian press. To these 1 can only add the proof of my punctual obe^euce of 
the orders contained in every letter which 1 have received from the Chief Secre- 
tary to Government. ^ 

With advertence to the second paragraph of the Chief Secretary's letter to your 
address, 1 have only now to state the names of the British subjects employed on 
the ettablisliment of the Calcutta Journal } they are, Mr. Sandford Ariiot, Assis- 
tant Editor; Mr. James Sutherland, Reporter; Mr. Thomas Heckford, Book- 
keeper ; and Mr. Frederick Blacker, Librarian. 

I herewith return the original Utter from the Chief Secretary to Goveromeat, aa 
requested. 1 remain, dear Sirs, your most obedient servant, 

Calcutta, 29th July, 182.'1. ^ J. F, Sanoyi. 

The English reader will naturally conclude that there must have been 
some treason lurking under the article.s here enumerated ; and will bo 
anxious to see what defence of them can be made. It would be con- 
sidered an evasion to assert merely that they were perfectly harmless ; 
a caviller would immediately interpret our not giving them, as a proof of 
our unwillingness that they should bo seen. To avoid this imputatioi^ 
Jf#rafd, Vvl, 2. M 
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wc filiall present the leading points of each, and refer to the sources 
wherein the whole of the original articles may be found, for the satisfac- 
tion of the doubting and the curious. The first in order, as well as enor- 
mity, is the Announcement, said to have been written in conformity to 
Mr. Buckingham’s wishes, expressed before he left India, and inserted 
some months after his departure. Its only crime appears to be that of its 
evincing a solicitude for the welfare of an individual, whose prospects 
the Indian (Government seemed determined to destroy for ever; its 
speaking in terms of unwelcome approbation of that individuars exer- 
tions ; and anticipating the success of his labours in the new publica- 
tion he contcin})lated establishing in England. Tliese were regarded as 
crimes of wi deep a dye in the estimation of the Indian Government, 
that they determined to put an end to their further commission accord- 
itigly. But the reader must see this “ offensive” Announcement for 
himself. It was as follows : — 

PR(GSPECT1VE ARRANGEMENTS. 

1 he ship Stentor having br«night us about 3000 rupees worth of Valuable Eng- 
lish books, anti ai from letters received by the Hythe, we have reason to expect 
soon, further large additions to our stock, we take this uppuitunity of aiiuouncing 
to our friends uiidthe public generally, the extension of the CalctUta Journal con- 
eerni long cuntein {dated by its original conductor, previous to his departure, and 
which there is now a near prospect of being realised. Mr. Buckingham’s sudden 
removal from this country, ]>reventcd him from dtdug more than leaving general 
instructions for the execution of the plan lie hail laid clown ; and the events which 
followed soon after, rendered the footing on which the whole pioperty sldod, so 
uncertain, that all minor arrangements lor its general improvement W’ere lost 
sight of, or at least regarded as in the meantime coinj)arati\ely unimportant. The 
conlicienec accpiired by the experience of several months, .ind the late advices 
from England, as well as the hope that Mr. Ihickingham is now, or will shortly 
be there to look after his own affairs, and make every provision his eJeperieuce 
may suggest for the improvement of his property in this ountry, induce us to 
turn our atteutioii again to those long contemplated arrangements. 

On the arrival of the large stevek of books cominissioned from England, It was 
determinfd to form these and the extensive colleilion of iiooks accumulated for 
Mr. Buckingham’s use, and not disposed of at liis departure, into a Public Circu- 
lating Library, which would turn llii-» part of his property to some account, and 
hel^) to indemnify the proprietor for Ids great sacrifices. 

1 he books are at nresrut chiefly of a higher order than those Used in circulat- 
ing libraries ; but these will be agreeably varied with books of light reading, by 
a monthly addition of works of that description to its stock, 

llie subscription will be fixed at the low rate of four rupec.s per mouth, to 
enable readeta of all classes to avad ibcmstlvei of this accommudution. 

live Reading Room will continue <ipeu to the suliscnlK'rs to the Journal, on 
exactly the same terms as before ; and every accommodation atfordci) them in 
the use of the lute Papers and Periodical 1‘ublicatiuUs tlierc j while those who 
desire the use of the books at their own residences, may have them on the easiest 
terms* 

Subscribers to the Journal will understand from tlie above, that there is no jU" 
teutUm to curtail their privileges iti the sUgluest degree j tlie Library still reiuain- 
iug oneu to them as a Reading Room, where, without any additional charge, they 
may have access to the vvliule of its valuable contents, and to the latest English 
periodicals ami other new publications of Interest. And we cannot let thia octa- 
slon pass without congratulating ourselves ami them on the signal advantages we 
must M)ou derive from having such an agent in England as Mr. Buckingham, 
whO| whether from his large experience and the deep stake he has in this country, 
or hia iversonal activity and perfect acquaiutanru with what will suit the public 
taste here, is altogether such a correspondent as no Indian newspaper ever pos- 
sessed before. 

Odi^ iitW syttetn may Ih 6fie ri.^j)ect be regarded as already commenced^ as we 
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may reafonably hope Mr. Buckiaffham is now arrived in England ; and wc can- 
not doubt for a moment, but the first day he sets his foot on that land of liberty, 
will be employed usefully for the friends he has left behind him. When the raw 
(|uisite period has elapsed for us to reap the fruits of these exertions, we may 
expect every vessel from Eu^laud to bear witness to that indefatigable activity, 
l)v which he is so highly distinguished. 

* Wc ought not to omit noticing another source of advantage to be expected 
from Mr. Buckingham's enterprising exertions in England, which, though not so 
immediate, will, we are confident, be far more important in its cunse(|uencos. We 
allude to the establishment of bis New Asiatic Journal. The support which that 
puhlicatiun has already obtained in this country, is sufficient, wc think, to ensure 
its coimnencement under the happiest ausnjccs ; and when it has acquired a foot- 
ing in England, the materials which will fl»)w to its pages, in all probability, will 
soon exceed the narrow limits of a monthly or even a weekly publication. Many 
articles also which are of too little interest for the public iu England, might bp 
highly prized in this country, to which they more immediately refer ; and wc have 
thus a prospect of putting our readers in possession of interesting intelligence 
that would not probably reach tliem through any public channel. 

This wa.s the treasonable and dangerous Announcement, at which the 
tloveriiineut of a great cotintry, with a bundred millions of beings sub- 
|oct to their sway, actually trembled and turned pale. This was the 
alaniiing artieJe that threw their serene highnesses into a high fever ! 
Hut the “ Advertisement which is said to have been audaciously “ re- 
peated several times since ” — {i. c. not since it was complained of, for 
after that, it was instantly taken out, hut since the first announcement,) 
may he thought hy the reader to bo more flagitious still. Let him read 
this also for himself. It was as follow's : — 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S VALUABLE LIBRARV. 

In our number of the rith of July last, we noticed our iutenlion of throwing 
<'peu Uj the public use, the valuable collecfioii of books, licloiigiiig to Mr. Buck- 
iii<(liaiu, and hitherto available only to the subscribers to the Journal, in the 
Heading Moom attached to our establishment. We have now to announce that 
tile Catalogues are ready and will he delivered gratis, on apjdieatioii, to the sub- 
s(ribers to the Journal, and at the charge of one rupee each to non-subscribers. 

The Library at present is rather select than extensive, but the Iwoks are of tho 
very first character, and are constantly increasing, so that even in |)oint of num> 
luTi, we shall, we hope, ere long, be able to make no inconsideralde show. All 
tlie periodical, as well as all other new works of merit that issue from the London 
press, reach us regularly, and we are daily adding to our stock of Iwoks of light 
reading; so that, though our shelves will not be found loaded with the produc- 
tions of the Minerva press, the scholar, the man of science, and the admirer of 
polite and elegant literature, will find in them ample means of gratifying their re- 
spective tastes. 

Thia innocent Advortifiement, which had no other object in view but that 
nf making some little use of the wreck of Mr. Buckingham's property ; 
and at the same time giving the Indian Public cheap access to a collec- 
tion of books not usually found in circulating libraries, was so oiTensive 
to tho Indian Government, that tho affrighted Editor who inserted it was 
t’ompelled to take it out ; and even after that, it was coniplaiped of in 
the official letter of the Cluef Secretary, as having been repeated several 
times after its first appearance, though it was dcstroyeu on the very 
instant of its being known to be obnoxious I 

Are these the terrible and alarming events which justify the arbitrary 
suppression of ail freedom of discussion in India ?-r-Ves! astonished 
i^eader, these are they. — The Indian Government hi^vigg trampled on the 
nghts of penoD^ property, and opinion ; hav^ bain^bt^ from the 
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country a man whose chief pleasure consisted in endeavours to render 
the condition of that country more worthy of the British name and cha- 
racter, now find the very mention of his name so hateful to their ears, that 
they seem determined to extinguish every hope he has left behind 
him, and to blot out, as far as their efforts can effect it, the very memory ot 
his sacrifices and injuries, from their records. But thb is impossible ; 
and every attempt on their part to strike the iron deeper into his soul, 
will only make him more honoured, and them more despised, by those 
W'hose sympathy for the oppressed is sure to be associated with indignation 
towards their oppressors. 

The paragraph respecting Nawab Moatumud-Dowla, translated from 
a Persian newspaper, is as harmless as any article of intelligence 
could be. It was not reprehended in the Persian Paper, in w’hicb, if it 
were at all dangerous, it must have been more so than in an English one, 
since the former is read by the Native subjects of India, and the latter 
by the English rulers only : — but this distinction is not new. It has been 
for years the practice of the Indian Government to permit the newspapers 
in its pay and favour — particularly the Government Gazette, published 
by authority, and the Indian, lohn Bull — to go all lengths, in breach even 
of their own regulations; at the same time that they threatened Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s Paper with annihilation, even when no such breaches were 
made : their hostility to his Journal being such as to confound all niles 
and principles in their minds, and to make them persecute it, even 
when it contained nothing of which they could comjdain, because it 
ventured, on some occasions, to abstain from the gross flattery offered by 
others, and had the virtue to be silent when it could not conscientiously 
applaud. Wc uill give the Intelligence ” complained of, a place, 
however, with the rest, that the reader may judge of this also for 
himself. It was as follows ; 

Intelligence regarding Nawab Moatumud-Dowla ^ the Minister for the AJfaiu 
of Oudh, — In the Jam-i Jehau Nuuiiia Newspaper of the 2d instant, it is stated, 
that It upix^ars from the Ukhbars, that the Nuwab Muatunuid Dowla went on the 
day of the Kiel, to present his Niizzur t«) the Resident. The sentinel at the gale 
iniurincd him, that strict orders bad been given nut to admit any person whatever 
with arms, within the precincts of the Residency. The Nawah replied, that he 
had ever been in the habit of entering arinetl. The Sepoy would not permit him 
to proceed. At length he laid aside his artus and entered, and complained of the 
matter to the Resident. The Resident answered, that the Sepoy was in the Coiu- 
pany’s »ei^ ice, that he had received orders that, excepting his aiignst Majesty, no 
other person whatever should be allowed to pass ; therefore it could not be helped. 
The Nawab shortly took leave. Further, as Captains Hussein Ally and ^^aclo 
Sing, who had been ordered to proceed to the Elaka, of Raraitch, to chastise 
Haja Mandhnta, had not yet proceeded from tlie city, and great disturbances ex- 
isted in that Elaka ; the said Nawah told these Captains that the pay of the Bat- 
talions shoul dsooii be issued, and it was better that they marched iinmediatelv. 
They represented that lor the last year past they hail not received a single dfsunt 
or dumree , but that as soon as all arrears were paid up they would immediately 
set off. Hurkarrahs brought intelligence that in Nawab Gunge, near Ayesh 
Baugh, an atfray happened between the Chela of Mirza Muhmood Beg and some 
8uwar of the Presence. Ihe Cbelah wounded three of the Suwars and fled; the 
other troopers, though they e.\erted themselves to seize him, could not come up 
with the Chelah* 

The article on the“ Affairs of Oudh,” was of about the same length and 
character as the preceding. The letter signed “ Paul Puzzle Brain«” con- 
tained remarks on the inconsistencies of the John Bull newspaper, in find* 
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ing fault }vith Mr. Hume for undertaking commissariat contracts in India f 
while he had his duties as a Surgeon to attend to ; and yet defending the 
Reverend Doctor Biyce, for undertaking stationary contracts in the same 
country, while he had his duties as a Clergyman to attend to ; making it 
a fault in a military man to unite two objects in the same branch of service, 
and perfectly harmless for a clerical character to attempt three or four 
olyects, all unsuited to each other! namely, a Presbyterian Minister, a 
Clerk of Stationary, an Editor of a virulent and controversial Magazine, 
and a Secretary of a Committee for procuring a Picture and Statue to 
tlie late Governor General of India. To remark on such inconsistency 
was deemed an oft’ence to the Government, because they wished it to be 
j)assed over in silence and aecresy. 

The article on “ Colonial Policy was even still more unobjectionable. 
A masterly and unanswerable work had appeared in England, in May 
last, entitled, An Inquiry into the Ex|MMliency of applying the Principles 
ofC'olonial Policy to the Government of India; and of effecting an es- 
sential change in its Landed Tenures, and consequently in the character 
of its Inhabitants.”* This book, on its reaching India, was reviewed in 
the publication conducted by Doctor Bryce, who gave his pen free scope 
in inquiring into every matter which he thought calculated to bring the 
work into disrepute. Conjectures were ventured as to the author, who 
was iirst thought to be some envious trader, desirous of sharing in the 
commerce now confined to the monopoly of the Company ; then considered 
to he a servant of the Government he abused ; and, lastly, one fattening, 
by licence or covenant, on the very system he deprecated. The argu- 
ments of the book were treated with the Doctor s peculiar flippancy and 
acrimony, each by turns ; and although this was a discussion on a topic 
expressly forbidden by the Regulations for the Indian Press, yet as tho 
object of this Divine was to abuse the advocates of Colonization, and 
uphold Monopoly, as more suited to Indian ha})piuess and English pros- 
perity than Free Trade, the utmost licence was allowed him; and his 
Review was printed and published without drawing a single complaint 
from those guardians of tho public peace, who express such horror on all 
other occasions, at the licentiousness of the Press. Here w'as licentious- 
ness enough ; but it was on what they deemed tho right side; so that it 
was never once found fault with. After all, however, the Revievv was so 
miserably deficient in argument, and so utterly incapable, with all its 
virulence, to show any good reason against the advantages of Coloniza- 
tion pointed out by the author of the work review'ed, that tho friends 
<»f this great question recommended its re-publication in the Calcutta 
•lournal, merely to expose, as they deserved, the shallow foundations on 
which the best arguments that could be brought forward against tin* 
Colonization of India by Englishmen really rested. One would have 
thought that this, at least, might have been permitted. But no! — as if 
the Government of India were themselves ashamed of the folly and weak- 
ness of their best advocates, the rc-ptiblication of this attempt to refute 
the arguments in favour of Colonization, though passed over in the work 
of the original Review’er, w'as obnoxious to them when transplanted to 
the pages of the Calcutta Journal ! It was prefaced with but lew obser- 
vations, of which it may be quite suflScient to give a single ])arngraj)li 
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towards the close, to show the spirit in which its re-publication w^as con- 
ducted. It is this— 

We shall not attempt to follow this Reviewer through his absurdities and mis- 
representations ; we content ourselves with merely recommending the work oi\ 
Colonial Policy to the perusal of evei^ person who feels himself capable of forming 
his opinion on the subject on which it treats. We have heard it remarked by some 
•«*cutleman, tliat the book is lifteeu years before its proper time. It was more than 
twenty before Mr. Wilberforce’s ellbrts against the Slave Trade succeeded!— 
We publish the article, entire, however, to show that we iiave no apprehension of 
the Reviewer’s anathemas producing any other feeling than contempt for their 
author. 

There are some rich specimens of absurdity in the article itself which 
wc feci strongly tempted to quote ; but as it will divert us from our pur- 
pose, which IS to show what the Indian tJovernment wish to suppress^ 
rather than what they permit to appear^ wo must pass on to the conclu- 
sion of the articles enumerated, as obnoxious to them, in the marginal 
note of Mr. Secretary Bayley’a letter. 

The article entitled “ The Tories’ dridiron,” consists entirely of a con- 
trast of the opinions put forth by Doctor Bryce as the Editor of the 
Calcutta Review, and Doctor Bryce as the writer of the Address to 
liord Hastings? and of the sentiments avowed by the Editor of the Indian 
Bull, at different periods. 'Fhese contrasts wore introduced by the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

The contradictions and inconsistencies that issue from the Calcntta Tory Press, 
are so flagrant and sclf-eoufmiiig, that we intend in future to make it condemn 
itself; which we trust its partisans will relisli as well as Cobbett did ibc roasting 
of his gridiron. 

The article then goes on to contrast the opposite opinions maintained 
at different times, in such a manner as to convinct; all who see them that 
in one or the other, the writers must have uttered what they could not have 
believed. Doctor Bryce, as the Reviewer, contends, that it is in vain to 
look for any active principle of h>y‘'^ly or attachment from our Asiatic 
subjecU (a pretty confession, truly !) He says — 

NoCiovernmcnt in India ever sought^ or ever will seek, security of tenure from 
such principles. Our (iovernment mu!»t vssvntiaUy aiid necessarily be despotic 
aiul military. 

Lord Hai-tings, however, only two years before, had said — 

-’orce never could have etlccWd the establishment of our paramountship. On 
wl at foundation then does our supremacy rest ? — On that opinion of the British 
character which indue c»l the socral stales, now leagued under us, to place im- 
plicit reliance on our good fiuth, our justice, and our honourable purpose of fos- 
tering their interests. 

And in the year following (18‘20) his lordship had repeated this senti- 
ment, in other words — 

Wonderful and unexampled rule ! Let it never be forgotten how our supremacy 
has been constructed. Benefit to the governed has been the simple but elficacious 
cement of our power. As long as the comforts and the gratitude of the Indian 
people shall testify that wc jwrsevere in that principle, so long may Heaven up- 
nold the dominion of Britain here. No longer ! 

Here then was an instance in which the very Government under which 
the Reviewer lived, and of w’hich he was one of the chief flatterers and 
sycophants, had sought, and had obtained, security from tbe very princi- 
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pies which he contended had no existence ; and he himself was one of 
the loudest to applaud such confessions whenever they were uttered by 
men in power ! It was the constant and unceasing attempt of the party 
of which this meddling priest w'as the principal oracle, to represent the 
Freedom of the Press as iraught with the utmost danger to the peace of 
India, though none disturbed that peace so much as themselves; and, 
accordingly, in the review of the work on Colonial Policy, when adverting 
to the late laws for putting down all freedom of expression, except on one 
side, in that country, the writer has tho following paragraph 

We at the warinth with which the battle of ** Free Discussion** was lately 
carried oii amongst us. 'J'he passing follies, that distinguish us not more than a 
like number of our countrymen, congregated in any part of the world, but are per- 
haps the more noted, that the sphere in which they tiuurish, is luo^ip circumscrib- 
ed aiul anomalous — these follies, we say, are again beginning to pass, like the 
cioiid (uer our heads, sometimes obscuring for a moment, as they arUe, the sun- 
shine of that propriety and divinity of moral conduct, which ought to distinguish 
the ( hristiau contpierors of India; but, no longer coiieentratcd by the unprinci- 
pled and interested demons of discord^ into the storm, that would overwhelm every 
tiling estimable in the social world ; these follies may darken for a moment the 
In i:;htness of our virtues ; hut they have ceased, we hope, for ever. Such is the tran- 
quil and pleasing state to which our society has again happily returned, under the 
wise and judicious inensurcs of government, which silenced the distant bowlings 
ol ilifc tenif)est, that had begun to threaten us with destruction. The angry echoes 
of the blast arc, by this time, reaching the ears of our friends in Kudand; and, 
if we may judge from accounts already received, creating fear and alarm among 
all who are interested in our Safety. It is conifortahle to reflect, that by the time 
they sliall have well pondered on our fully and madness, they will hear of our re- 
turn to seuse and reason. 

Such is the picture (says the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, who makes 
tlic contrast,) drawn in the middle of but we shall now give that sub- 
''Ciilicd to by so largo a portion ot the Indian community about the end of 
tlio preceding year (Ui'i'2), and wc request every honest man to compare them 
h);;eilier, and declare wliether it be possible for any man of principle — to snb- 
^nibe to both, or write the one after subscribing to the other. But we arc far 
Irom insiniiaiing tho impossibility of the llevicwer, having never seen or 
l^'anl of the following, which is so at variance with his present opinions.* 
In iliis Address, whore are the storms and tempests which howled — the folly 
uid madness that reigned — the deep destruction that threatened ! 'I'he fear 
‘Uul alarm that jircvailed ? On the contrary, all is peace and tranquillity. 

We trust fsaid tliey who signed the Addrc'^', to Lord Hastings) we are not pre- 
niniptiious iu adding to this tribute, our iiiost unqimliHed admiration of tiie wiHe 
and enliwhtvued policy of your Lordship’s Govcrnineiit, during the period you 
have held the reins of adnimistralion in this country. 

When you took into your hands the reins of udniinistratiou, dangers of no coin- 
iu«>n magnitude threatened the peace and stability of, the British power in the 
bast. Before the watchfulness and vigour of your l.iordship’s rule, these dangers 
luiekly disappeared, and India presents, at this moment, a scene of happiue.st and 
tranquilliiy, unexampled in any period of her history (!!!) 

We have likewise long admired the zealous and hearty alacrity with Which your 
Lordship has uniformly entered intoVccry for the diffusion of knowledge 

atul civilization over the vast continent of India. 

But it were vain to attempt eimmeniting the splendid and benevolent arts by 
whuh a Covernment, di.stinguished by every thing great and good, has been ren- 
dered 60 truly dear to u.s. We arc unable to discover a single Province, in the 
wide-exteiided Empire over which your Lordship has So long ruled, that baa not 

* He is known to have been the writer of both, 

liberty granted to the press was one of these schemes* and indeed the 
I'riticipal,lf Blut the only onfe. 
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tasud the happy fruits of your wisdom, energy, and benevolence— and In which 
the name of the Marquess of Hastings is not honoured and revered. 

To recall the public attention to such professions as these, and so re- 
cently made, was, indeed, a monstrous offence ! The existing Government 
of India had annihilated the freedom of the press, on the ground assumed 
by the Review'cr, that its exercise was dangerous to the safety of India, 
and that it had already filled every part of the country with discontent, 
terror, and alarm, which called for the exercise of arbitrary measures to 
allay it. To republish, therefore, an address to Lord Hastings, under 
whom whatever freedom the press enjoyed was principally exercised, as- 
serting that at the very same moment of time, in which this storm was 
said to “ threaten destruction,” nothing but “ unexampled happiness and 
tranquillity reigned in every province of the country,” was, indeed, a 
stumbling block not easily to be removed. The dangers of no common 
magnitude,” which threatened India when Lord Hastings first took the 
reins of power in his hands, could not have been those of the press ; for 
then (1813), and for five years afterwards, a rigid censorship existed, (till 
1818). The “ happiness and tranquillity,” which reigned every where, 
must have growm up under the very freedom of the press to which their 
destruction is attempted to be attributed ; for during the whole of this 
period (from 1818 to 18‘23) there was neither censorship nor licensing 
laws. It was not until after Lord Hastings left India in this plethora of 
happiness and overflowing of bliss, that the press was put under new fet- 
ters, because, as it was asserted a few brief weeks after this address was 
written, the peace, harmony, and good order of the society had of 
late Ijeen disturbed, and the Government of the country brought into 
hatred and contempt and the same individuals who subscribed to the 
one were blind enough, or base enough, we can hardly tell which, to sub- 
scribe with the same readiness to the other ! ! 

Up to this period, the Calcutta Journal had published nothing of 
an objectionable nature, unless the asseition that ‘‘ the country w’as in a 
state of peace and tranquillity,” could be so considered by those whoso aim 
it was to justify their arbitrary measures, by affecting the existence of 
discontent and misery. Tliere is only one more in tlie marginal list of the 
offiMisive articles enumerated in Mr. Secretary Bayley’s letteri and lest 
the reader should sup}M>se that, however innocent the rest might be, some 
liidden treason may lurk in this, we will give this also entire. It is like 
the former on the same subject, a translation from a Persian paper, and 
may suggest a comparison with the court circulars of other countries. 

INTF.LI.IGENCE REGARDING OUDH. 

Jam-i Jehan Noomau, July 16, 1R23.--It is understwd from the Ukbhars, 
that his gractuus Majesty ofteu gnei in the direction of Kakrael, for the purpose 
of taking air. In consequeuce of the iinplicil confidence placed hy his Majes^ in 
the abilities of his olVieer'., he has not so minutely attended to the atfairs of the 
state ; and the conswjuence has been that, owing to their neglect and inattention, 
the revenut's have not been c(»llceted, nor the dlshursements properly attended tot 
the ruin of the country, and the distress of the population and soldiery, have been 
made apparent, llii august mind is often taken up in contemplating these disor- 
ders. 'Hie situaliou of treasurer has been conferred on Captain I'utteh .Hiy, and Raja 
Goolrarie Mull dismi>Nefl : and among the distinguished servants, the names of 
Tajyood-Deen Ilooseyn Khaun,Si>ohhan AU-Khaiin, Sheik Ahmnd Urub, Uinjeed 
Ali Khaim, llakie BukhNh, Roshun Ulee, Meer Assud, and of the sons of the 
Nawib Moatumud Dowla, have been struck off from the list ^ and orders 
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hav^ been issued to have a fresh list of the disttn^ished servants from the time of 
the late Nawab to the present, made out quickly, and presented to his Majesty, 
&c. &c.— It was reported to his Majesty that Seetulpui’shaud, the Company’s 
News-writer, had paid the debt of nature, and that Kishenebuud, the son of Raja 
Puttrie Mull, had succeeded to his situation, &c. 

Here, then, we close the list of the dangerous and alarming para- 
graphs, which the Indian Government thought of sufficient importance 
tf» make them the subject of grave complaint and reprehension, and which 
they considered enough to justify their threatening the annihilation of 
the Press, if such things were repeated by it in future. 

The demand of the names of the British-born subjects attached to the 
establishment of the Calcutta Journal, could only have been for the pur- 
j)osc of selecting from among them the fittest victim, on whom to wreak 
their vengeance at the proper time and opportunity. Accordingly Mr. Arnot 
u as chosen for punishment, and dealt w’ith accordingly. As we have 
given the history of his ease in a preceding Number,* it is not necessary 
to repeat it here. We may mention, how'evei, that the sole object 
which the Goxernmont had in view, by his seizure and imprisonment, 
could not be to punish him individually, but also to break up and destroy, 
if possible, the paper of wliicli he Avas known to them to be the 
mu!st cHicieiit Editor : tlie person of Indo-British biith, being chosen only 
for his being exempt from the summary banishment to which all other 
wj iters Avcrc liable. As soon, therefore, as his seizure, imprisonment, 
and order to quit the country, had detached him from the Calcutta 
Journal, and rendered it impossible for him to return to his employment 
"U its pages, they appeared to be satisfied ; and up to the last advices 
( sonie months after bis release from prison by order of the .Judge) he con- 
tinued unnoticed by tlie (jovornmeiit, ivho had aj)parently attained their 
end, and, therefore, suffered him to remain. This fact must sufficiently 
e.Nplain the purpose for wliich he Avas subjected to seizure, imprisonment, 
and n iiioA^al. 

This occurred in the month of September; and from that period till 
the month of November, no complaint appears to have been made against 
the conduct of the Journal, .lust before the close of October, a pamphlet 
reached India, entitled “ Sketch of the History and Influence of the 
Press in British India.” It Avas Avritten by the Hon. Colonel Leicester 
J^tanbope, who had himself pas.sed many years in India ; and both in 
that country and in this, had uniformly advocated the cause of freedom 
and iinproATment. This pamphlet, being intended chiefly for the English 
]>ul)lic, contained principally an account of the proceedings at Madras 
on the occasion of drawing up an Address to l^ord Hastings; a copy of 
this Address, and his Lordshijfs Reply t<j it delivered in Calcutta ; with 
rejwrts of some debates on the freedom of the Indian press that had 
occurred in the Court of Proprietors at the India House in London. It 
Avas thought desirable to let the Indian community see what was saying 
mid doing respecting their interests in England ; and, accordingly, the 
l^ditor announced the receipt of this liook, and stated his intention of 
reprinting it, for the information of those at remote stations, in sections, 
giving a portion each day, till the Avhole should be completed. As, in- 
1‘tead of a daily inspection of the sheets by a censor, the Government had 
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taken upon themselves the task of reprehending particular publications 
as t\\c>f ^issued, it was uatuiaWy supposed that, if any tiling had appeared 
to them pecuViariy dangerous in this pamphlet (which, as we have said, 
waft, after all, little more than a compilation of what had before appeared 
in India, for the information of people in England), they would have 
warned the Editor against fulfilling his intentions. Not the slightest 
intimation, however, of any apprehensions on their part was ever given; 
the Editor was suffered to proceed, day after day, section after section, 
the Government looking coolly on, and waiting its final completion, to 
spring upon their prey. But the astonished reader will wonder still 
more, when he is told that it was not until a week after the last portion 
of this pamphlet was issued from the press (when, if dangerous, it had 
extended its poison through every part of the country, and if not danger- 
ouft, it could not deserve punishment), that the Governor General in 
Council determined on suppressing the Calcutta Journal entirely, assign- 
ing the re-j)ublicati(m of this pamphlet as a reason for his measure ! 
We cannot expect the English reader to credit this without proof— we 
therefore insert a copy of the oflicial letter : — 

To Messrs, John Fuancis .Sandys. John Palmcr, Gko. Ballard, and 

Ph 1 F.R S I ONK D’UoZAKIO. 

Gentlemrn,— You were apprized, hy my olheial letters of the 18th of July and 
3d of September last, of the seulimeuts entertained by the Governor General in 
(Council, in regard to the repeated violation, on the part of the Conductors of tin 
('aicutta Journal, of the rules estabh died liy Government for the regulation of th< 
periodical press. 

The Editor of the Calcutta Journal, notwithstanding those communications, \u 
since, by the repuhlicatiou in successive numhers of that newspaper, of nurocrou 
extracts from a panijihlet published in Knglaiul, revived the discussion of topics 
wliieli had before been oflieiolly prohibited ; and has maintained, and enforcet 
opinions and jirinciples wbicb, as applicable to the state of this country, thf 
Governor (ieneral in CuiiiK-jl had repeatedly discouraged and reprobated; the 
evfnnts f//e;nse/i es, so published, containing niinierons pa.ss,ig*e,s which ai'C in 
i/ircct iinintiojj o/' the rules juvscnbal by (Jo\ ernnjont under date the 5th of 
April hst. 

The /light Honourable the Governor General in Council has, in consequence, 
(his day been pleased to resolve, that the licence granted hy Goiernmerit on the 
IHth of April, JH-M, autliorizing and cnipoweiing John Francis Saiidys and PcUt 
S tone D’Ho/ario, to print and publish in Caleutta, a newspaper called “The 
( nicutta .binrnal of Polities and (ieiieral Litenrature," and supplement (hereto, 
Ihsued on Sundays, entitled and calb-d “ New Weekly Register and General 
Advertiser for the Stations of tlie Interior, with Heads of the latest Inlelligence, 
imblisbed as a Supplement to (he Country Kditiou of the Calcutta Journal,” shall 
be revoked ami recalled ; and y<*u are hereby apjni/ed, and respectively required, 
to take iiuticc tiiat tile said liceiiee is resumed, revoked, and recalled accotdiuglv. 

I am, Gci.tlenieii, your obedient humble Sen ant, 

W. B, Bay ley, Chief Secretary to Government, 
iamiicd Cbainbcr, Nov. 6, 1823. 

Ibis is, at last, (he tcrmiiiation of all the brilliant prospects that were 
held out to India, Iroin the cxerci.se of public Rcrutiny on the acts of the 
Supreme Authority there. Lord Hastings had said, “ While conscious of 
rectitude, that Authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure 
to general eonuuciit ; on the contrary (he added) it acquires incalculable 
addition of force.’ Here, then, that consciousness of rectitude must have 
iwen entirely wanting ; for this exposure to comment w'as of all others 
tlie greatest evil it apprehended. “ Let the triumph of our beloved 
countiy , ' said Lord liustings, “ ia its awful co&teBt with tyrant-ridden 
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France, speak the value of a spirit to be found only in men accustomed 
to indulge and express their honest sentiments.’* Wo reply, “ Let the 
issue of the contest between despotism and the press, in tyrant-ridden 
India, speak the ruin that awaits those who dare even to repeat the 
honest sentiments of others, and who are forbidden, on pain of banish- 
ment, ever to express their own.” 

Amidst the very few notices which have been taken of this event in 
the English papers, in the conductors of wdioin it ought to have excited 
one undivided feeling of indignation at such an invasion of the rights of 
tlie Press, there is one from an independent and respectable provincial 
Journal, which w'e shall transcribe at length. It is tliis— 

A few weeks since, we gave a concise history of the press in India from 1818 to 
the present time. \Vc have now to add to that narrative a short hut pregnant 
appendix, announcing that the t’alcuUa Journal had been totally suppressed by 
the Government. The pretence for taking away the licence of the Journal is, 
that it reprinted, in several of its numbers, a painp\\let on the freedom of tbe 
Indian press, publisiicd by Colonel Leicester Stanhope in England. The Goverii- 
ineut looked on while tliis work appeared, in successive parts, day after day, in 
the Journal, without even intimating disapprobation, and, when the whole was 
completed, tliey punished the proprietors hy destroying the source of their iu- 
coiue. Thus perishes in toto that lVee<loiu of the press, which the Mar(|uess of 
Hastings established six \ears since with such lofty commendations, and for whicli 
he received the grateful plaudits of his couiitr}mcn both in India and at home. 
\r IS PUT TO DEATH for the olVence OF COMMEMORATING ITS BIRTH I 
as this obnoxious pamphlet chiefly consisted of an account of the proceedings 
at a public meeting held in Madras, in 1819, to thank the Governor General for 
liberating the press. We need not comment on tlie inconsistent policy of the 
Indian Goveniment; it is umleuiablc that cither Lord Hastings was imprudent, 
or Lord Amherst is tyrannical; and Mr. Buckingham and his fellow-proprietors 
arc the victims either of follv or oppression. It is worthy of remark that this is 
THE MUST ENGLISH JfiURNAL EVER PUT DOWN BV AUTIIORITV. 
I’he press in India is now under the worst . system tliat can be devised. A (-EN- 
soHsiiip woi;i iJ iiK FAii HKiir.n, iiu aush nir. Censor woom) not ai.low 
onwxioi s Anrici.Es to ajtkar; m-r now an Edjtoh cannot tell what 
MKY BK DEEMEI} oriESSIM:, AM) DOES NOT hSOW WIIES HE IS IS DASOEIt; 
HE IS LIKE A A/AV WtTA/VO ItlJADEOLl) AMiDsT SSAJtES AS!) m-EALl.S, 
AM), iriJHorr UEiMJ cossciois ot iiavisc /;««/;/>, m; is euised! Mr. 
Lnmhfon is to pre'icnt a petition from Mr. Buckitigliam, in the House of Coin- 
nioiis, on the 25tli of May, when, wc trust, this inleresliijg subject will he fully 
discussed.* 

Nothing can be more nc<Mirate than tliLs short view of the case; and 
we sincerely hoj)e, that, when the particular features of it come to be 
more generally known, not only the Press, but the Parliament, and the 
Public of England, will express their sense of this tyrannical exercise 
of power, in the terms it so richly deserves. What W'ould be the feeling 
throughout all lilngland, if the Parliament of the country were to be 
broken up and dispersed, l)eeause some patriotic member attempted to 
eulogize the value of its services ? What would he said by every man 
who had a tongue to express his sentiments, if all the Newspapers of 
England were to be put down because they ventured to speak in admira- 
tion of the liberty of the press by which they lived ? And yet, tbe 
olFonec of the Calcutta Journal was nothing more than this ; since, all 
that Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet contained, was more abstract reason- 
ing on the value of a free press to India, without the slightest allusion 
to passing events, or existing individuals then in poyver in Bengal, the 
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book having been written and printed before either Mr. Adam or Lord 
Amherst came into power, and while the freedom of the press was as 
popular a topic in India as it must always be in England. Its strongest 
parts, indeed, were the extracts Irom the speech delivered by Lord Has- 
tings himself in the Government House ot Calcutta. So that what the 
Supreme Head of the State received the highest honours from all quar- 
ters for promulgating ; it was made criminal, and punished with utter 
ruin, for a public Journal afterwards to repeat! This was, indeed, truly 
consigning a victim to death for the mere commemoration of its birth : 
and that the first Paper ever put down by British autliority, should have 
liecn destroyed for such a reas^)n as this, will scarcely be credited by 
jvisterity, unless it is marked w ith that general expression of abhorrence 
with which such an act of worse than Eastern despotism ought to be 
viewed by every man })retcnding to be in the slightest degree animated 
by British feelings. 

But, base and detestable as this is, it is not all. After the Journal had 
been suppressed for about a month, w’hen all its sources ol iiitormation, 
channels of sale, and establishment of persons necessary to conduct it, 
had been so disturbed and broken up, as to be no longer available for 
their former purposes, tin* [iidiau Government, apparently ashamed ot 
their past conduct, «)r wilh a view’ to save themselves from the chance of a 
prosecution for damages, and to establish something like a claim to appa- 
rent repentance, privately expressed to some of the princi]>al proprietors 
of the late Calcutta Journal, their willingness to renew' the licence for its 
publication (a month after its suppression, when the most nourishing pa- 
per in existence could hardly hope to recover its former eminence 1) on 
certain conditions, which they would laydown. 'I’liis proposition, ex- 
traordinary as it seemed, was thought worth hearing ; and the proprietors, 
who wished to make what use tliey could of the materials of this ship- 
wrecked establishment, accordingly consented to tri.it for its renewal. 
'I’he condition then proposed by tho Government was, that it should 
put in an Editor of its own; or, at least, that though the projwietors 
might be parties to tne choice, the new Editor should be a person in 
their service !! 

Such a iiieaii ami pitiful transaction as ibis, w'as never, ))erbaps, before 
))crforined, even by an Indian Governnient. It would seem, indeed, 
as if they liad revoked the licence of the Journal for the expre.ss purpose 
«>f putting into the command and inaiiagement of a property, already in- 
jiireti by them to the utmost of their power, .some individual, for w’liom 
they wishedto make a provision ; and, as if, w ithout being at the expense 
of setting up another l^iper of their ow n, (the John Bull, which was the 
property of Government functionarie.s- in India, and written in by their 
Secretaries of State and Members Council, having already cost them 
more than they e.xpected, in damages for libels and other losses, which its 
sale would not rc[)ay), they had contrived a method for using the money 
and materials of a man they had irreparably ruined, for the propagation 
of opinions at variance with every act and thought of his life I We are 
not at lilH'rty to say that this was their motive and intention ; but had there 
been no other end in view', they could not have taken more efieclual 
steps to secure it. 

‘Fhe reader will be naturally anxious to know' who was the Govern- 
ment sen'aut chosen to be the new Editor ; and Ids surprise will not 
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perhaps be great (after what he has already seen) to leam that it was 
a soii-in-Iaw of one of the Members of that very Council which revoked 
the licence, and then offered to renew it on condition of their having an 
Editor from their own service to conduct the Paper ! We might, per- 
haps, stop here, if all we desired was to give the British public an accu- 
rate idea of the injustice of these proceedings ; but there is something in 
the folly of what remains to be told, that is necessary to complete the 
picture. 

The Indian Proprietors, and the Government, having mutually ac- 
(juicsced in the choice of the new Editor, (the former, indeed, could not 
have objected without risking a much greater evil than the mere loss of 
tlieir property) ; and his salary, with that of an assistant, fixed at £1,000 
per annum, (the first at (SOO and the second at 400 rupees per month) 
with a house worth £500 a year, in addition ; these salaries were 
to be paid out of the funds of a Concern already reduced by the perse- 
cutions of the Government, and their illegal restraints on the Press, from 
a clear profit of £8,000 a year to something less than £800. It pre- 
benting no hope of ever doing more, under the existing system, than 
j)roviding for their own servant, whom they had 'permitted to become 
Editor; while the Paper, as long as it continued, would be not only yield- 
ing no profit whatever to its principal Proprietor in England, who had en- 
dured, singly, all the labour, risk, and suffering, by which it was esta- 
blislicd on the high grounds on which he left it at the period of his 
l»:iniKhinent from India ; but, perhaps, be entailing on him a monthly loss, 
and at the same time making liiin pay, by further drains on his already 
«'\hauftted purse, for the propagation of sentiments in praise of men whom 
lie thoroughly despised, and of measures w’hich no honest man and lover 
<d freedom could do otherwise than detest and abhor. 

I.et it not be supposed thnt, becauM* we express ourselves strongly, we 
uritc under the inlluence of personal anger or personal disappointment. 

e feel no more of the former than we shoukl do at any other act of 
spoliation committed by a 'lurk on an Infidel, or a Christian on a Jew, 
under colour of law's not worse than those enacted for Englishmen in 
India; and of the latter, we know nothing. It has been ironically said, 

“ lilehsed is he who expects nothing: for lie shall never be disappointed.'' 

1 roni the moment w'e quitted the shores of India, leaving all W'e possessed 
in the world behind us, we had philosophy enough to reduce ourselves to 
that happy anniliilatioii of all hope; and, accordingly, though we feel 
pain at the dark jwospect of the future, which this necessarily unveils to 
our view’, it is unminglcd with the smallest portion of disappointment. 

But to return to the narrative — Tw'o of the principal Proprietors of the 
doiirnal in India, w’hose fidelity and kindness wo have more than once 
acknowledged, and repeat again with pleasure, willing to indulge the 
hunt hope that remained of saving the property under their care from 
entire and irretrievable destruction, took the necessary oaths, and gave 
Jhe necessary securities, for the licence of publication being rcnew'ed. 
Ihe new' Editor took |)osses.sion of the premises; the persons employed 
nil the establishment were re-asscmblcd { and new expenses entered into, 
ill order again to bring together the scattered elements necessary to such 
un undertaking, after they had been dispersed in every quarter. The li- 
cence not being actually issued, some scruples were expressed by the Piin- 
as to the probable safety of his proceeding ; but a private intimatioQ ww 
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given from the persons in authority that the licence ^ould be granted^ as 
all the preliminaries had been gone through, and that therefore the Paper 
might be published without it for a few days, until the established forms 
of law had been observed and completed. Accordingly, the Paper for 
Mbtiday was got ready, and sent to press, on the Saturday night preced- 
ing, (it having been the invariable custom, at the office of this Journal, to 
print the Monday’s Paper on Saturday night, that all the individuals em- 
ployed on it might enjoy the repose of Sunday) ; when, to the astonishment 
and dismay of the Printer, he received a letter from the Chief Secretary to 
Government, late on Sunday night, (for these peculiarly religious rulers 
have no scruple at breaking the Sabbath, when their own despotic pur- 
poses are to be served) warning him that the publication of the Journal 
on Monday would be illegal^ as no licence had actually been granted ! — 
Accordingly, the whole of the impression of the Paper printed off was 
entirely lost, and another notice required to be sent out, announcing its 
prohibition, or second suppression, by order of Government ! 

As the Chief Secretary did not pretend to know what was contained in 
the Monday’s Paper, and as it was got up entirely under their own ser- 
. vant, who had been appointed Editor, some anxiety was expressed to 
know whftt had occasioned this strange determination on the part of the 
Government ; and, on inquiry, it was ascertained that in the short notice 
sent out on the Saturday, announcing the intended re-appearance of the 
Paper on Monday, the indulgence of the public was solicited on the 
ground that the late regulations respecting the Press had gradually damped 
the spirit of inquiry, and rendered it more difficult to obtain information 
and materials for a public Journal than before these laws were passed. 
This, it appears, was the high and mighty crime of which the new 
Editor— the Government servant — had been guilty. His masters could 
not bear even an allusion to laws passed by themselves, and declared by 
them in the face of all the world to be salutary, and even indispensable ! An 
explanation was sent to Lord Amherst on this subject ; but so little were 
the Goverhment, of which he was the head, disposed to fulfil their pledge, 
and so desirous did they seem to revoke even the last step they had taken, 
that it appeared as if they wished to find some pretence for turning out 
the very man they had con.sentcd to have put in ! 

It was now, apparently for the first time, discovered by the Govern- 
ment (though known to all the rest of India for years before) that the 
gentleman in question, (Doctor Muston, son-in-law of Mr. Harrington, 
Member of Council) was a Presidency Surgeon ; and a correspondence 
now took plac4J between the Government and the Medical Board, to ascer- 
tain from the latter howTar Doctor Muston could acce|)t the management 
of the Calcutta Journal, without neglecting his medical duties at the 
Presidency. One would have thought that they could have answered 
this question themselves. 'The Editor of a Daily Paper, to do his duty 
to those who pay him, ought not to have a moment to spafe for any other 
purj^e, except those of food, exercise, and rest. The original Editor 
of tne Calcutta Journal, during a period of five years, never devoted less 
than twelve hours a day to the exclusive business of that Paper, nor was 
he ever absent from his home one whole day during that time,*niinou8 as 
such application and confinement is to the health of the strongest Con- 
stitutions in the climate of Bengal. The total destruction of his hardly- 
earned property is his last reward. 
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The Indian Government niust have known this ; but when their own 
ends are to be served, they have no objection whatever to pluralities. The 
late Dr. Jameson occupied §everal posts, each entailing corresponding 
duties ; and great blame was attached to those who complained of this as an 
evil. Captain Lockett, while Editor of the Indian John Bull, held also 
more than two other appointments, uniting Civil, Military, and Editorial 
duties in one ; and the Government evinced no scruples at this. Dr. 
Atkinson, the Editor of their own official Journal, has two or three 
appointments besides. Dr. Grant, of the India Gazette, pursued his 
Medical Practice in addition to his Editorial labours. And the well- 
known Dr. Bryce, while chief Minister of the Scotch Kirk in India, 
was at the same time Secretary of several Committees, Editor of 
a Magazine, and a writer in the Newspapers, when the Government be- 
stowed on him, in addition to all these, the employment of Clerk to the 
Stationary Committee, for supplying il the Public Offices in Bengal. 
In this last case, it was held so criminal to doubt the propriety of uniting 
all these duties in one, that the mere act of commenting on it was pu- 
nislied with the immediate banishment of the individual who dared so 
to do, from the country ! Yet now, the very same individuals, with 
Lord Amherst at their head, pretend to raise a grave question, as 
to how far another Doctor, who has only one professional duty to attend 
to, can undertake a second without detriment to the first! 

The truth is, that they would not care a straw whether the Journal 
were ruined by his want of attention to it or not ; and as to his Medical 
duties, they might always enforce his attention to these, w^hatever might 
be the fate of his other concerns. It must have been, therefore, a mere 
pretence of delicacy, to raise such difficulties at such a moment ; while 
in the meantime the funds of the Calcutta Journal were running to w'aste 
and min ; and the little remnant of its shipwrecked property, left as 
a nucleus of future hope, in a fair w'ay of being swallowed up and 
enguljdicd for ever ! 

Cp to the period of the last advices that have reached us on this sub- 
ject (December 5, 1823,) no licence had been granted. The establish- 
ment was kept in full pay, waiting daif^ in expectation of the decision 
ol Government, which, whether favourable or unfavourable, must lead to 
the same result. If the licence be refiised, the sale of materials, which 
no one can be secure in using, will produce nothing ; and if it be granted, 
on the conditions proposed, its conduct, under a Government servant, 
must be such as to bring it neither honour nor esteem among those who 
supported it on its original principles ; while its capital is likely to bo 
dwindled away in the protracted hope of a return, that wo fear will 
never be realized : so that immediate or ultimate ruin is its inevitable fate. 

It remains to be seen whether the Parliament, the Press, or the Public of 
England, conceive this to be a subject worthy of tlreir sympathy and consi- 
deration. We have done our duty in relating the facia of the case ; and 
iftliere be any public virtue left, w’e may hope to see that our country - 
inen will do theirs, in demanding inquiry into, and redress for, injuries 
like these ; the individual effects of which are their jeast evil ; as they 
^re calculated to inspire the whole of our Dependency with hatred of 
the Engligh name, and to rouse a feeling of indigosuion and resistance, 
which may lead to the loss pf our most valuable possessions. 
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*Twas sweet upon the early breast 
Of genial earth to hush to rest 
All cares and fears, or bounding gay 
To hail the merry month of May. 

Though Nature grow not old, she grows 
Sober and staid, and fond of prose, 

And seems, with all her lovely powers, 

A recluse now in distant bowers ; 

And only meets the bard by stealth, 

Who trips abroad with rosy health. 

Humming his song at early dawn. 

With tuckcd-up mantle o’er the lawn; 

Or, sitting down beneath the tree, 

Scares the light bird that carolled free, 

His face receives the dropping dew 
Shook from the bough as olf she Hew. 

No more through old Idalian groves 
The bright-eyed Queen of Beauty roves 
No more surveys the urchin pranks 
Of Eros on the liliod banks 
Of Jardanus, who knew to tame 
Her stubborn grief, and banish shame, 

What time from out the Lemiiian net 
Her feet she first on Paphos set ; 

Or grieved for her Assyrian lord 
Deep by the tusky savage gored. 

No more the bards to Delos throng, 

Hymning high their sacred song, 

As, contesting for the prize. 

Their raptures with their hopes arise ; 

And returning Ver the wave 
Boasting the strain the Godhead gave. 

There the Maeonian Bard his lyre 
Struck with inimitable fire. 

And with a prophet’s eye foresaw, 

Men approach his shrine with awe, 

And the laurel crown bestow 
To grace his old majestic brow. 

These are dreams for ever fled ! 

Onward Time directs his head ; 

And if we steal a glance or so. 

As hill and dale he bears us through. 

At olden times, 'tis like the sight 
We gain of ruins by the light 
Of dubious moon, as o’er the walls 
Through broken flying clouds it falls. 

The beauties ere we fix upon, 

Their dim magnificence is gone. Btoy. 
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BRANGHES OP THE INDIAN ARMY. 

* To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Chelteuham, 18th April, 1824. 

After the statement I made in my former letter, of some of the rea-^ 
sons assigned by the military advisers of the Court, for their plan with 
resj)oct to the engineer corps, it might be considered almost unnecessary 
for me to pursue the subject further, until the queries I put are fully an- 
swered, and the system pursued by the Court justified ; but there is still 
oFie assertion left which requires to be disposed of, because, if they 
make their masters believe it, it may go far to justify the line of conduct 
in which they have proceeded. In the advice given it was asserted then 
“ that the emoluments of the engineer officers are much greater than 
those ( njoyed by the rest of the military service.” What emoluments 
are alluded to I cannot say, whether civil or military, but if either, or 
both of them are intended, the assertion is totally without foundation. 

I jiresuine that the engineer officers have the feelings of other men, that 
they anxiously desire, after the storms of life, to retire into the bosoms 
of their families, and to enjoy the fruits of the labours of their youth ; if, 
therefore, their civil employments, or extra military duties, were so lu- 
crative as they are pretended to be, can it for a moment be doubted, 
that, on the acquisition of fortune, they would retire frorh the service 
aFid taste the blessings of their native land; thereby causing a continual 
succession, which would balance the advantages of promotion the infantry 
otherwise possess ? But, that this is not the case, I have fully shown in 
my last letter, and, tlujrefore, we might fairly infer, if there w'ero no 
other reasons, that they have not any such advantages as they are stated 
to possess from their civil and military extra employments ; and it is a no- 
torious fact that, unlike every other service in the world, the pay of the 
engineers has alw^ays been less than the artillery, and barely equal to 
the infantry. By the new organization, indeed, the engineer pay is 
made equal to the artillery, — but in the Royal service it is greater than 
the artillery ; and if this alteration in the engineer pay had not been 
oiade, we might have supposed that the service had been eitlier totally 
lorgotten, or the many and cruel disadvantages under which it labours 
had not been known. But this awkward attempt to hide partiality by an 
fippearance of distributive justice, proves the contrary, and shows that 
there exists, in some corner of the India House, an active, powerful, and 
inveterate hatred against every thing appertaining to the engineer corps. 

To proceed with the “ superior emoluments” — when the engineers 
are employed in buildings, surveys, &c. they are allow'cd staff salaries 
but it is curious to remark that this circumstance, which at first sight 
might appeal to favour the argument, forms a complete refutation to this 
Inst plea of the enemies of the engineer corps, since the staff salaries of 
the engineers are less than those of the cavalry, artillery, and infantry ; 
these latter corps have also the very great advantage, both as to comfort 
and expense, of a mess, which the engineqra, being detached over the 
whole country, cannot possess ; and they are at the same time obliged 
to keep up their professional stock of knowledge, which requires expen* 
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flive books, and instruments r add to all this their backward rank and coli- 
sequent loss of pay, and you will have, Sir, a tolerable idea what the 
superior advantages of the engineer corps consist in. But the real 
question, after all, is not what is received, but what can be saved at the 
year’s end, for on the saving alone can a competency be acquired to 
enable afficers to retire from the service, and in this particular the engi- 
neer officers labour under peculiar disadvantages. 

Notwithstanding the unanswerable truth of these arguments, it has 
been asserted, that, nevertheless, engineer officers have the means of 
making money. That honestly they have very inferior means to the rest 
of the service, I have already shown, and if by this insinuation it is meant 
that they have the means of dishonestly appropriating a part of the pub- 
lic money passing through their hands to their own private use, I 
should think that it is not known that an engineer officer cannot have 
possession of a pound of nails belonging to the public, without taking a 
solemn oath before a magistrate that he has not directly or indirectly 
appropriated, or will appropriate, a single nail to his own use or benefit, 
in any shape or way whatever, and that no other person shall for him. 
If it shall still be insisted that oaths often prove nugatory, that the 
strong impulse to gain often overcomes the silent whispers of conscience, 
I shall request the.se maliciou.s cavillers to inform me where are the large 
fortunes that have been made? Where are the w^ealthy individuals that 
have neUred from the engineer service swelling with their ill-gotten 
wealtl^*' K they cannot find such, then they must allow that their in- 
sinuation is grossly unjust, and that whilst the engineer officer con- 
tinues to prove, by his high sense of honour, the impossibility of his ac- 
quiring by peculation a competency to retire from the service, that he 
does not possess ** means” of making money equal to the other branches 
of the army. 

I have observed, in my first letter, that retirement from the service de- 
pends on promotion and the pay of the rank, as on that alone arises the 
pay of the officers and the stipends to their widows ; how hard it is then 
that the engineer officer should be kept out of these benefits common to 
the rest of the army, until the acquisition can only serve to brighten a little 
the fading lamp of life, and he can no longer struggle on in the pursuit of 
independence. It is only hope, “ delusive hope, which points to distant 
good,” that would have made the engineer officer bear his wrongs so pa- 
tiently as he has done ; it is only this that would have reconciled him to 
the idea of dragging on a miserable existence in the debilitating climate 
of India, with the certainty of being unable at the end of forty or fifty 
years to retire to his native country, and seeing every day his more for- 
tunate contemporaries in other branches of the service, in the prime of 
life, retiring to the lap of affluence and ease; but has that distant good 
ever arrived ? It might have done so, had justice been attended to, when 
the plan for the re-organizing of the Indian army was under considera- 
tion ; but now, if the present system is pursued, the enginwr must bid 
adieu to that guardian spirit w hich alone cheers the misery of poverty, 
and ^aks comfort to the mind of the exile. 

1 do not contend that the Court of Directors have not an undisput^ 
right to give the engineer corps inferior chances of promotion, Inferior 
means of making money, inferior hopes of obtaining reward for indefa- 
tigable zeal and talent; but then they are bound to publish it to the 
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vrorM; to tell tbeyoung engineer oMcers, " You have been eent to our 
colleges, instituted and supported, at a vast expense, on purpose for your 
education ; you have had the first mathemadeal masters in England, and 
they have not sown the seed of knowledge in vain; you have cultivated 
the talents implanted in your minds by an Almighty hand, with laudable 
perseverance and success ; you are selected, therefore, from among your 
fellows to fill the situation ef an officer of the engineer corps of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company, lAie most honourable situation ii\thc army, 
blit which possesses, in a most peculiar degree, every disadvantage to 
to the rest of the anny in rank, pay, and emoluments.’’— They would 
understand this, and they would not be deceived ; and if they then, with 
their eyes open, accept^ the distinguished reward of their merit, and 
ever dared afterwards to raise a murmuring voice, they might justly be 
answered, in the words of the Poet, 

Lcnitcr ex merito qulcquid patiare ferendum ext 

But whilst the Court pursues the very opposite conduct to this, I will 
contend that they do not possess the right of doing wrong ; they do not 
j)()f5sess the right of filling the cup of expectation to the brim, and then 
flasliing it untasted from the lips. I claim, indeed, for the engineer officers, 
no benefit iii promotion above their brethren in arms, I only wish to obtain 
for them what in common Justice they cannot be refused, equal promotion 
with the rest of the service, though it might easily be shown, t^at if any 
one branch has a right to expect more indulgence than anoth^ if any 
one branch has a right to expect the smile of favour, it vimula be the 
engineer corps. 

There are three ways of equalizing the rank of the army. One is, 
instead of allowing colonels of regiments to retire with the pay of their 
rank, and the off-reckonings of their regiments, to allow a number of the 
senior officers equal to that of the colonels, taken from the geiwral list, 
including cavalry, artillery, engineers, and infantry, to retire with the pay 
and off-reckonings. The second method is to extend the operation of the 
line stop to the whole of th'c army; and the third is to increase the number 
of field officers of the engineer corps, so that their promotions bo made 
‘‘(jual to the other branches of the service. The first is the most equitable, 
but it would probably not meet the approbation of those concerned ; and 
as it would disparage systems now sanctified by age, it might not be 
considered expedient. The same may he said of the second method— 
but I apprehend no just reason can be urged against the third. The 
engineer corps had a greater proportion of field officers than the infantiy, 
before the re-organization, and the royal engineers have a greater num- 
ber of field officers, and of higher raiik, than the royal artiller/. The 
royal engineers have one colonel commandant, two colonels, and five 
lieutenant-colonels, to a battalion. The royal artillery, one colonel 
commandant, two colonels, three lieutenant-colonels, and one major. 
As then the royal engineers have a greater number of field officers, and 
of higher rank than the sister corpe, the artilleiy, why should not the 
Company g engineers, to equalize promotion, have a greater number of 
field officers than the infantry, with whom they have no connexion ?— 
The standard of equity must he annihilated before such an arrangement 
can be proved to be objectionable. Cato. 
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The soft and pure and silent lustre 
That dwells far back within thine eye ; 

Thy clear, cool brow, whose light curls cluster 
Like gold clouds round a spot of sky ; — 

Thy voice — like far-off music, breathing 
Over some sleeping water’s breast, 

When mists of eventide are wreathing 
Their mantle round its couch of rest ; — 

Thy gentle form, that’s floating by me, 

A spirit rais’d by Fancy’s spell ; — 

And (best of all!) thy thoughts, that fly me 
In vain, for 1 can read them well : 

All these come on my sinking soul 
Like sunlight breaking thro’ a cloud. 

And dissipate the stern control 
That wraps my being like a shroud. 

Oh, let thy presence l)e around me ! 

Then heart and hope can never fail ; 

For love and life and joy have found thee. 
And cling about thee like a veil ; — 

A veil of brightness, thro’ which beaming 
Thy beauties come with soften’d lights : 

As when the stars of heav’n are gleaming 
T’heir mild eyes on inoonshiny nights. 

Oh, come and smile upon me ! come ! 

Now is the moment ot my need ; 

Come and dispel the listless gloom 
On which my heart and spirit feed. 

I have so long been chain’d to earth,— 

All earth — abaut — above— beneath,— 

My snul almost forgets her birth — 

Almost rejects her vital breath. 

Haste, and remind her whence she came— 
Wherefore her lofty thoughts were given : 
Fann’d by thy breath, her sinking flame 
Shall seek and find its native heaven. 
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treatment of the late colonel ROBISON, OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
24th regiment, in india. 

Is the first Number of our Publication, we gave a brief outline of the case of 
the late lamented Colonel Robison, of IL M. 24tlj Foot, and promised to furnish 
cDpies of the principal Documents bearing on that disgraceful transaction. The 
death of that persecuted and calumniated officer, renders it doubly incumbent on 
u<> to reticem our pledge. Had he lived to reach his native land, we know that he 
would have exposed the conduct of the Indian Government in such a manner as 
to make the evil doers shrink within themselves, from fear as well as shame : 
but the grave has closed over his remains, and his tongue and pen are alike 
silenced for ever. 

We know that when he left India, which he did under an impression (unfortu- 
nately too well founded) that he should never live to reach England, he had in 
his jw'jsessiun several volumes of manuscripts on Indian affairs, which it was his 
intention to publish in this country. We know, also, from the best authority, 
that these papers were in his possession in Egyj)t, through which country he came 
oil his way from India to England ; and we believe that they wore on board the 
packet in which he died, on his way from Malta to Falmouth. But on an exami- 
nation of his effects, after the arrival of that vessel, not a trace of these voluminous 
materials was to be found. 

Whether these papers were ever lost sight of during the voyage, or whether 
they were lost after the arrival of the ship in port, we cannot take upon ourselves 
to pronounce. All that we arc certain of is, that the papers contained the labours 
of several years’ patient inquiry ami research ; that they were particularly caltu- 
latcd to draw the public attention to the misgiivernmentof India ; and that though 
(luring the life of Colonel Robison they were preserved by him with the most 
scrupulous care, yet, at his death they disappeared, and are nowhere to be found. 

I uder these dreumstauces, we should reproach ourselves if we any longer 
delayed giving the nocunients of his case to the world. They will occupy con- 
siderable space, even in the small type in which we find it necessary to print 
them ; but they will be read with interest by thousands, and repay the perusal 
t)f those even who h.ive no immediate stake in the issue of this great question, 
“ Whether Governors or Commanders in Cliief, in our remtvte Dependencies, 
can, or ought to, act the Despot, without drawing down on their heads the indig- 
nation of the friends of freedom, whatever their rank, and profession, throughout 
the globe.” — In most of the unhappy and enslaved dependencies of England, 
Public Opinion, by which they sometimes impudently assert that our Empire 
ill the East is especially maintained, can have no control, while such acts as we 
are about to record, take place, without exciting more than a stifled murmur ; 
and without the Press having the imwer even to publish the proceedings in their 
official form, except at the risk of the heaviest penalties for daring to reveal the 
deeds which the Government studiously endeavour to hush up in secret. ^ 1 hey 
tell us, indeed, that though they allow of no responsibility to Public Opinion in 
India, they are willing to submit to it in England. The following case exhibits 
a striking illustration of the utter worthlessness of such responsibility as this. 

Colonri Robison was dismissed from his cununand, and ordered instantly to 
leave the country, for asserting— what was never denied or disproved— -that a 
Free Press had done more for India than all the Reguiatiuns issued by its (iovern- 
meut. He obeyed this cruel and de8|>utic mandate, at the imminent risk of his 
life, the state of liis health being then alarmin'^, and the journey of several 
hundred miles which he had to perform, from tlie interior of India to the sea 
coast, through an unhealthy tract of country, at au unfavourable season of the 
year, and without any of tne convcoiences of travelling possessed in Europe, 
being such as to deter any but a high-spirited and determined man to undertake 
it. He arrives at Bombay ; is there tried by a court martial of British officers 
oil charges subsequeut to and arising out of the cruel treatment to which he had 
been subjected withmi trial, and after being already acverely punished for the 
original offence. He is found guilty of the facts alleged— of writing an Intem- 
perate letter to the Commander in Chief but, as the Court considered the pro- 
vocation ’extreme, they acquitted him of ** scandalous ” conduct, and sentenced 
hiqj Qnly ^ Qui 4 ®§ndcr in Chkf in India, himself the 
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party aggrieved, complains of the lenient nature of the sentence; becoming, 
therefore, a judge in his own cause, and calling in question the integrity and 
honour of fifteen British ofheers ; including a Major General, six Colonels, four 
Majors, and four Captains, chiefly of the King's service, assembled on their 
oaths to try the question before them, without fear or favour ; whose bias, if any, 
was likely to be against the prisoner, and not against their Commander in Chief, 
or the interest of tlic service, of which they wefc e(|uaUy members. He publishes 
his displeasure to the army, (’oloncl Robison embarks for England ; but before 
he reaches its shores, the weight of these accumulated evils bearing down his 
lofty and indignant mind, and the progress of disea-^e, hastened by this very 
cause, overpowering his debilitating frame, be sinks under their joint influence, 
and dies, as we sincerely and conscientiously believe, a victim of oppression and 
injustice; whose death was nut, perhaps, intended, but was unquestionably 
hastened, if not produced, by the unmerited severity with which his persecutors 
]iur.Hued him to tiic last. 

To close this distressing scene, the Commander in Chief in England, deceived, 
no doubt, by the misrepresentations of others, issues an order, after the death of 
the unfortunate ufliccr was known at head quarters, and when his family and 
friends were mouruing his untimely fate, heaping fresh ublo(|uy on his remains, 
a;ul pursuing him with censures, fwm which he was then unable to ilefciul 
himself, into the silent chambers of the grave. This last vs as “the unkindest 
cut of all." Ill England, had he lived, he might have hoped to excite public 
sympathy in his favour, and hear the public opinion declare itself on his side. 
Ill England, even should he never reach it alive, he might liave hoped for 
at least a tacit disapprobatlou of what had taken place abroad, and some respect 
for his former meritorious services. Rut alas 1 so sectire are all those who com- 
mit the grossest acts of cruelty in our distant Dependencies, fiom aitjthing like 
the influence of Public Opinion in England, that the whole array of power in 
authority i.s sure to be drawn out to screen them from any punishment for their 
de.ruiqueiivies ; and the great mass of the communitv, having already too much 
to engage their atteutiuii nearer home, are comparalively iudiflereiit to all that 
takes place at a distance. The must oppressive of our Indian and Colonial 
(ioveruors arc, therefore, secure in their iniquity, and may trample on the righti 
of their fellows with impunity, provided only that they take care to secure friends 
at court, aud among those in power, so as to purchase indemuity for the past by 
a tender of their subserviency for the future. 

Wo hasten, however, to the Narrative of the case which has drawn from us 
these preliminary observations, satisfied as we are that with unbiassed and im- 
partial minds a mere perusal of the Documents will be quite sullicient to excite 
their astouishment and indignation; and equally persuaded that with those who 
habitually fall into the ranks of the oppressor, and defend every act of cruelty that 
emanates from men in authority, neither this nor any other case will make the 
slightest impression. — “ 'fhey have Moses aiul the Prophets, whom they hear not : 
ufliher would they believe ii one rose from the dead."--To them, therefore, this 
w 11 ap|iear, as ail other acts of arbitrary power do in their eyes, “ a just and 
necessary vigour " fur the preservation of social order and bubordinatioii. Let 
th 1 unbiassed reader, however, judge for himself. 


N >. I . — Letfer 9/ Colonel Robison^ pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Journal, Mau 
Ifi/A, 1822. 

Sir,— Were I to enumerate the hc- 
nefllsin small matters and great, which 
within the last three years (but parti- 
cularly within the last one year), 1 
know to have been done to the public 
service, by the free exposures* and dis- 
cussioiis which have taken place in the 
columns of your journal, 1 slmuld All 
up iQortt than tbe whole of your “ Asia* 
tic Department," fSor at least a couple 
of days, aud put to shame, if they have 
any, every one of the courtly, well-fed, 
tribe, who have laboured to deprive the 
Indian world of that Frre Press, which 


is the greatest blessing that any rational 
people can enjoy. 

What abuses of power have already 
been checked by U ! with what whole- 
some fear has it already inspired many 
hundred public servants, who were be- 
fore under no fear or control what- 
ever ! What civiliiy, what attention to 
business, what alacrity and regularity, 
it has helped to introduce In ipRny of 
their public ofllccs ! yea, what virtue, 
public spirit, and emulation to excel in 
their diSereut calliugs, haa it not given 
to many, who never before considered a 
place or appointment with any other 
thought but how the most was speedily 
to be made of It, How much more has 
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it (lone to stop foul play, and introduce 
improvcmenrs in Bazaars, and in the 
administration of Mlitarif Justice, fin- 
io?» tazliiff, chcitiiig; — how 

iiuicli more all the orders ycm can 
piik and cull out of that valuable coiii- 
pihttioil, as clear as it is rich, the 
Bengal Code. 

Ves, Sir, I congratulate you most 
heartily, ou being, in a manner, the 
autlior of more improvements than all 
the laws and regulations that have yet 
been framed to improve things meiul* 
able. I congratulate the native, fr«mi the 
bottom of my heart, at the good you 
have already done them ; and I hope to 
see the time when it will no longer he 
ill the power of those, who are supposed 
to protect them from fraud and vio- 
lence, to harass them even in legal 
coons, and under rules and regulations. 
That it still is so, and that the most 
crying evils may he, and are too often 
experienced under legal forms, where 
the suiferer has little hope of redress, I 
CdubI furnish some examples to any one 
who doubts the facts. 

Ilespocling the Jirrvrl and local rank 
eonl'erred, or rather said to be conferred, 
by Imliun Chiefs, such as the Nizam, 
lierar Raja, &c., on Btitish ofliceis, 

1 should be obliged to any of your weil- 
intormed Military ( orrespondents to 
answer me the following (pustions : — 

1. Who is it that makes captains of 
lientenanis, majors, and sometimes 
brigadier generals of captains, in the 
M-ruceof these ( hiefd ? l,il the Chief, 
whom we are told, from the best 
fittfliorih/, has no powi'r over what are 
called Ills own troops ? Or is it the flo- 
'iTiior (ieneral, who is “ bona fid/^” 
the chief lord and muster of these 
kingdoms ? 

-■ 1 1 the Go\ernor General, as 1 
suppose it must he, — does he get the 
autliority from act of Parliament, or hy 
orders Irom the Court of Directors ? 
Whether it be the G(;vernor General or 
the Chief, why arc these gentlemen not 
notified in public order«, in tlu* rank 
which they assume upon their visiting 
cards and in society ? 

In Eurone, Whenever an officer is al- 
lowed by Ills Majesty to accept rank or 
hornmrs of anv kind from a foreign 
prince, it is duly notified in the Gazette. 

These reriamly are little things ; so 
are most things that hold society toge- 
ther ; 80 are all your courtly rereniomes 
'ery little things. But let me see the 
proud English knight, who will be 
Ihruit out of his place at a Feast by a 
knight of Malta, or the Ionian Idatuli. 
Do not, theoi let us expect an oJ4 cap- 


tain or subaltern in the army to yield or 
give way to his inferior in rank, let him 
style himself what he pleases, or dress 
himself in ever so imposing a staff unl- 
furni. I am, Sir, 

_ , ^ A Militaky Fkieno. 

In the Deckan, April 18th, 1822. 

No. IL — of the Governor 

General in Council, respecting the 

preceding' Lefter, 

Resolved-— That a letter under the 
signature of A Militarv Fuiend, pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Journal of the 
Ifith iiist., h a gross insult to the Hon- 
ourable Company's Government, false- 
ly, and slanderously asserting, that 
di\er.s abuses and oppressions were 
i‘KRMiTrED by tliat Govcnimciit, until 
they were exposed in the above uews- 
laper ; and kncouraoino the thought- 
ess to represent grievances through 
that ehaiinel, with all tub distor- 
tions WHICH INEXPERIENCE, MISAPPNE. 
IIENSION, or MALHiNlTY may PROMPT,* 
instead of resorting to the legitimate 
source of redress, where the grounds 
of the complaint would be justly mea- 
sured. 

Resolved — That, as the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal has acknowledged 
Lieut. Colonel William Robison, of His 
Majesty's 2ith regiment, to have writ- 
ten the letter in question, and to ha\e 
sent it to him (the Editor), ftn* putdi- 
cation, t tlie Governor Generul iu 
(oiincil, must deem it inexpedient 
fur the i.viKKEsis of tlic Honourable 
Company, that the said Lieut. Colonel 
William Robison, unless he can dis- 
prove the charge so made against him 
by the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, t 
should be placed in any situation where 
an important trust may devolve upon 
him. II 

• There is not the sliadow of ground 
ftu* sueh an exaggerated ('onstruetiou aa 
this. 

t 'ilii.s vvoA done with Colonel Robison’s 
previous permission. 

X No charffv wa.s ever made by tlie edi- 
tor against his toiTes|)ou(leiit. Tlie Go- 
vernmeiitdeinanded tlie name of the writer 
of the lei ter; and the vvish of Colonel Ho- 
hison having been pieviously communi- 
cated that Ills name should be given when- 
ever the G«»vcrnment demanded it, their 
inquiry was accordingly answered. 

II If the praise of a free pre.^s disqualified 
an offieer from Iiolding a place of tnwt, 
I>»rd Hastings himself was unworthy to rule 
India: for no man living ever went fur- 
ther tiian his lordship in eulogizing the 
value of tliat freedom which Colonel Ro- 
bison is here condemned for (iraizing in 
much more mcMurcdtermi. 
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Retulved— 'That the above opinion be 
coiiunuuicated to the Commander in 
Chief, and that his Kxcllency be re- 
quested to act in consonance to it. 

Ordered— That tlic foregoing reso- 
lutions be recorded in the military de- 
partment, whence they are to be com- 
municated to the Couimander in Chief. 

(Signed) C. LnsiiiNCTON. 

No. III.— Lff/cr/rom the Ce- 

netnl to Lieut. Colonel Hobism^ 
ILHL'ZUh footy Nap pore y enrhsitip 
the preceding Resolntiom. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 
2yth May, ltj22. 

Sir,.— I have the honour to transmit 
herewitii, copy of a letter from Lieut. 
Col. Macra, Military Secretary, giving 
cover to transcript of one from Lieut. 
Col. Casement, Secretary to (io\crn- 
ineut, with its annexed extracts from 
the proceeding** of the most Noble the 
(•overnor (ieiural in C<»uncil, on the 
2dd inst. 

The instructions from the (!omman- 
der ill C'liief this ilepartment, referred 
to in, and hirw.irjled with, Lieut. Col. 
.Macru’s letter ubo\e mentioned, are as 
follows: — 

Should you be unable to disavow dis- 
tinctly to (.'ol. Adams, your being the 
author of the letter alluded to by (io- 
vernment, the Commander in ( hief 
wishes to make your remoxalfrom Nag- 
pore AS Iirri.F. AWKWARD IN AITKAU- 
A\CF. as may he; with which siew, I 
am instructed to signify that you liave 
leave of absence Irom the regiment, for 
eighteen months, and are expecied to 
avail yourself of It imme»liately.* The 
length of lime is granted, that you may 
precede the regiment to Lnglaud, by 
repairing for a passage cither to Cal- 
cutta, Madr.is, or IJomhay. 

While the Commander in Chief thus 
contributes the moj>i i)i.i.iCATr. >ikan> 
for your separating your>elf from the 
corps, his duty will not permit him to 
allow any hesitation or delay, in the 
fullilinent of wh.at Covermneiit pre- 
scribes. I base, therelore, to intorm 
you, that Co). Adams is furnished with 
provisional instnicli*>ns, which will not 
be resorle*! to, or matle public*, unless 
in the event of your not satislyiug him, 
that Till'. I.KAVF. will he acted upon with- 
out procrastination ; in wliicli case he 
* would ill general orders, rcipiirc you to 


* TIiua authorizing an odlcial falsehood 
and the grossest deception. 


quit the cantonment forthwltbi and to 
proceed to Calcutta.* 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Thomas Me Mahon, 

Col. A. G. 

No. IV . — Reply of Col, Robison to the 
preceding, 

Nagpore, 9th June, 1822. 
Sir, — 1 have liad the honour to re- 
ceive your letter of the 29th. ult., with 
copy of a letter from Lieut. Col. Macra, 
Milifarv Secretary, giving cover to tran- 
script of one from Lieut. Col. Casement, 
Secretary to Govern ment, with iti an- 
nexed extracts from the proceedings of 
the most noble the Governor General, 
in Council, on the 2:hl ult. 

Being unable to disavow distinctly to 
Col. Adams that I am the author of the 
letter alluded to by Government, and 
being able, I think, to justify niySelf 
before any fair, unprejudiced, judge or 
government, for having written it, 1 
shall not use a moment’s procrastination 
or delay, in proceeding to England, in 
fultihiieiit of the arbitrary and unlawful 
mandate, issued upon their highly un- 
just judgment of the letter in question ; 
conscious lliat from the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Government at home, I 
shall, at least, liave a fair, dispassionate 
healing, before I am condemned of any 
thing criminal or unbecoming* 

1 liave the honour to he, Sir, 

Yonr most obedient hiimhlc Servant, 
(Signed) W. Robison, 

Lieut. Col. 11. M. 2lth Regiment. 

No. W— Letter from Col, Robison to the 
(hief Secretary to ORcuttay 

protesting against the Resolutions be- 
fore given. 

Sir, Nagpore, 9th June 1822. 

1. Having received, through a vast 
number of channels, a copy of the reso- 
lullon of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, entered into on the 2;M nit. upon a 
letter of mine, in the Calcutta Journal 
of 17th ult. signed “ A Military Frieud," 
and although 1 do not entertain the 
smallest hope of justice or redress from 
a government capable of acting as it 
has acted with me on this occasion, 1 
claim the right which belongs to every 
injured British subject, of protesting, 
hi the most direct and distinct manner, 
against an unwarrantable, tyrannical 
exercise of authority, which reduces 


* Such a specimen of duplicity as this 
is not easy to be piirailelcd even from lo« 
diau annals. 
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c\ery officer In India to a state of slavery 
equal to that of the geutleraen in the 
Rusbian service. 

2. The Government was pleased, on 
the 2.hl of May, to resolve, that the 
letter above alluded to was a e^ross 
iusult to the Honourable Conipauy’s e^o- 
\ermneiit ; and, without askiuff a siu- 
t;le question of the wiiter, to know whe- 
ther it was true or false, they ako pro- 
iiduiirc, that it fnisehf and scaiulal- 
iiU'ily asserts, that diners abuses and 
oppressions were pei'witted by that Go- 
\eruinent until they were exposed in 
the above newspaper.^' Now, I be» 
aiiv one member of Government to call 
lurthe offensive letter, and say, where 
[•» there any such an assertion as this, 
or anythinsj like it, to be found in t’oc 
whole of the letter. It was written, as 
it may be easily seen my letters «;euer- 
aliy are, soiiniwhat hastily, without 
otudy (•!' deliberation ; and CiUitained 
the impulse of a nioinent’s thought 
upon heariiifj of some very shameful 
abuse of authority and ffross injustice 
doiJtMoa respectable native, which mo- 
tives of delicaty and compassion ubme 
jtreveuled my taking up puljlicly. The 
irce pres:, had, to my knowledije, already 
( becked a thousand little tvrannies of 
tin kiinl which never could be so effec- 
tually checked by mere on/eis of {covern- 
meuf, and 1 thought I mi^^ht, by the 
lout I ;;:\ve tbrouy;h the jiress, do <|ui(e 
. 1 , much jfood as by barassinsy myself 
mid other*, for months to draw the dis- 
piiMsure of Government upon one or two 
individuals, whom 1 rather pitied than 
vviNhed t'j injure. 

d. I had witues<;ed a number of in- 
stances of the salutary influence of a 
free press in ehetkiii,^ abuses of jiovver, 
mid pi tty opj»res-.ioii, in the bazars ; 
and 1 had seen instances of the e^reat 
Sood it effected in public offices ainl 
ainnii'; public servant.s and fuiutioii- 
anes at various places. 1 liad beard of 
many more, and having inyscli Mifftrecl 
not a little under petty oppressions, the 
p<»ssibility of coiiimiitini; wliiih with 
impunity 1 hoped to see removed tbiongh 
the same iuHiience, 1 iiatiirHlly rejoiced 
to see Its daily increasiii”; influence, and 
took the occasion of a petty act j>t op- 
p'cssion done to a native hcfoie me, by 
an authority which should have pro- 
tected him, to congratulate the Editor 
"f an iudepeudciit papvr on the 
already done by h:.s free ex|)«jure of 
abuses, saying they had in a thousand 
"ays served to improve the condilioii of 
the natives, and to check and control 
civil and military functionaries in the 
exercise of the power they possessed; 
0riut.HtnU,V*l.2. 


more than the beat intended and most 
volumitious orders and regulations bad 
done, or were ever likely to do. 

4. 1 neither said, meant, nor insi- 
nuated that the Government pemif/ed 
abuses^ or refused to redress griev auees. 
To judge by their orders and declara- 
tions, they have in all times been an 
enemy to abuse and oppression. But a 
govern ment on the best model cannot 
.see and do every thing, and their own 
acts can only be expected to be wise 
and pure in proportion to the purity, 
intelligence and integrity of the sources 
from whicli tlu'y seek to draw (heir 
infonnation. 1 have had occasion to 
know and to complain of it to the same 
Government, that the sources from 
which they sometimes obtain informa- 
tion, ami on which they form resolutions 
to the prejudice of others, areevtremely 
impure, false, and corrupt. 1 pointed 
out, only last Hccember, a strong casts 
of glaring injnsiicc done to his Ma- 
jesty’s 21th regiment, by some false 
and scandalous reports, about them 
liy a gentleman in authority, whose 
baneful intlnence bad before been 
felt by myself; and tm my account, I 
sujipose, by the 2ltli regiment. 'Hie 
Government, after acting upon the re- 
p(»rts as h'ue, were obligctl to luiinit, 
tb it I bail ]>rovc(l (iiem to be false ; but 
instead of giving up, as I lawfully tlc- 
iiiniuled, the actors and loader of so foul 
a proceeding, which raised indignation 
in the breast of the General ami all pub- 
lic officers nt tlie place where the scene 
1 ly (Cavvnponr), to be cxjiosed and pro- 
seniteil as they (lescrvcd ; they happened 
to have interest enough to get screened 
from justice, and no redress whatever 
was obtained for the injury vlone to us. 
Vet it forms part of my present offence 
that 1 should address a few liastv general 
remarks upon the freeiloin of the press, 
and the important benefit it was work- 
ing, to a newspaper, instead of address- 
ing tbein to the (iovenimcnt. 

It is not a long lime since I hum- 
bly recommended, ill rough the Mili- 
tary Secretary, that the attention of 
his Excellency the Commander in Chief 
might be ilrawn to the lime limited by 
act of parliament fart'eles of war), for 
asseiiil.tiiig regimental tand other courts- 
martial. 'Hie present act does not make 
it lawful to assemble tliem before nine 
o’clock III tlie morning, and at lliat 
time it was by the act t4*n o'chick. While 
1 commanded bit Majesty’s 24tli regi- 
ment at Gha/.eporc sotiii after 1 returned 
from Euglaud, where 1 had seen people 
in my situation encouraged to offer every 

suggestion that occurred to them for lh« 
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benefit of their men or reg:iment, 1 
humbly submitted, that It mi^ht save 
the lives of a great many soldiers, if 
courts -martial in India were empowered 
to assemble at sunrise. The canton- 
ment was a very extensive one, spread- 
ing over a mile. Courts-martial were fre- 
quentduringthat hot season, and the sur- 
geon represented to rno, that whenever 
one assembled it sent several men into 
hospital. Sometimes the court was 
not over before 2 or in the afternoon, 
and evidences, &c. had to return a di.s- 
tanee, some ol' them as far as from Fort 
William, to St. John’s cathedral! 1 na- 
turally conceived a very few words from 
Lord llastin;;s to the proj)er authorilies 
at home would get this little improve- 
ment hrouglit into the next mutiny act. 
However, 1 was quite mintaken. 1 re- 
ceiveil for answer “ that his Lordshij) 
had no occasion for any of my crude 
suggestions; and that 1 ought to have 
known, such a thijig was contrary to 
act of parliament.” This took place 
early in IH20, 

(). 1 have thus, I believe, shown, Sir, 
that 1 am not guilty (as the Covernment 
have preei|»itiitely adjudged me to he) 
“ of iiiserting either truly or falsely, 
that divers abuses and oppressions were 
permitted by tin in until exposed in a 
newspaper; ” and I think I have shown 
suHicieut without entering into more 
cases, as 1 could easily dt>, to justify 
my seeking redress, if aggrieved, at any 
other hands hut theirs; and to expert 
improveiiunt in the laws, regulations, 
and governineiit of India, rather Irom 
the kibours and intiuence of one free 
unfettered nn-ss, tlian from the united 
wisdom ami integrity of the best goverii- 
iiient that ever yet ruled over India. 

7. Dll the meinorahle occasion when 
his Lordship’s seiilimentN ou the free- 
dom of the pri^s were promulgated, the 
persons to whose address he was reply- 
ing were composed alike of civil and 
military servants, and the special indi- 
vidual who hail the honour of present- 
ing the address was a captain in the 
army. How, in the name of Clod, am 1 
to reconcile the iiohle fcutimeiits and 
principles avowed s|.ontaneous1y and 
exultingly to nil of us on that occas on 
with the harsh and cruel treatiiieiit 1 am 
now sulforiiig by liis orders, for writing 
a few hn.sly lines in a newspaper in 
praise of the liberty of the press r The 
obnoxious letter reflects in no way on 
this goveruiiu'ut, unless it be a reflection 
to say, that men, corruptly or indolently 
inclined, .stand more in awe of ex|K)sure 
frum a free press than they do of being 
deteettd aad puuisbed by the govern- 


ment. What is said and alluded to, of 
Rules and Regulations,” deafly points 
at those which were drawn up in old 
times ; and every body of the least Judg* 
ment, who knows what they are, admits 
they require h) be revised and improved. 

8. His Lordship has said, if our 
motives of action are pure, it must be 
wise to render them intelligible through- 
out an empire, our hold on which is opi. 
nion.” I trust that the motives of his 
Lordship (for it is entirely his act, I 
perceive) for sending aperemptory order 
to turn me out of this cantonment and 
country at 48 hours notice, from the cen- 
tre of India, in the rainy season, sick 
or well, ** will he rendered intelligible 
throughout an empire, our hold on which 
is opinion.” I hope the Governor Ge- 
neral, in mercy to other credulous and 
unwary lovers of national freedom^ will 
now promulgate that he no longer per- 
mits an allusion or reference to public 
opinion, unless, as on the occasion uf 
the Madras Address, it be to assemble 
and speak laudatory language of liis 
Lordship and his measures. I hope his 
ixvrdship will at once freely and publiclj 
avow that he no longer considers it salu- 
tary for supreme authority to be .subject 
to scrutiny or comment on its measures, 
and that it is resolved to turn any officer 
out of the country at 24 hours notice, 
who clares to publish a single comment 
or sentiment upon public affairs dis- 
pleasing to them. No matter tVhat mo- 
tive actmited him, if the Government 
f.uiev it contains the least offensive inat- 
ler, the writer shall l)c turned out of Ins 
house and <|uarters like a dog with the 
mange, at the point of the bayonet, and 
loll, sirk or well, ready or not ready, to 
march off and embark for Furope, if 
tlie sea coast he 700 miles distant ! 

0. Oh ! my Lord, if you had accom- 
panied your precious gift of a free press 
to the people of India as the prudent 
\ icar of Wakefield accompanied his gift 
of a guinea to each of his children, with 
the solemn admonition to look as much 
as they pleased at the gift, but never to 
make use of it, I certainly should not 
be found a transgressor in the present 
instance. In short, had 1 nut felt my- 
sv'lf invited by Lord Hastings’s own noble 
seniimeuts,so publicly and triumphantly 
expressed, on the freedom of the press, 
to speak and write freely whatsoever I 
thought upon public events passing be- 
fore me ; I should naturally have re- 
served what I was desirous of drawing 
public attention to, for publication in 
England. 

10. If his Lordship bas any other 

cause betide the offeuce ahhouftced for 
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the truly deipotic, de^radin^i and Inhu- 
man measure, which he takes to himself 
the peculiar merit and responsibility of 
inflictin^on me as Commander in Chief, 
without ever charging me with any mili- 
tary offence, I beff he may deal with 
me openly and honestly, and inform me 
what they arc, before 1 leave the coun- 
try, and not seek to injure me, or pre- 
judice my cause, by secret private re- 
|M)rts and charges, at which the mind of 
every honest man must revolt. 

11. In the order sent for niy instanta- 
neous expulsion from Nagporc, DO pro- 
viso was left or made even for sicknessy 
so likely to happen at this season, at this 
unhealthy station. Sick or well, 1 am 
told to consider it an act of grace and 
favour to he allowed a day or two to 
make my arrangements ; and really, as 
if the mockery of delicacy was not car- 
ried far enough by this one or two days, 

I am chceriiigly told by the Conipany’s 
Adjutant General, that his Ix)r(ishi|)*s 
kind indul-grnce would even be extended 
to three days, if proved to he absolutely 
necessary!! This is something like 
Buonaparte’s delicacy to the Duke 
cl'Kiighien, when he resolved to murder 
him. Kveu the kind and humane ( ol. 
Adams was sadly embarrassed at the 
idea of allowing me to stay a little more 
than three days, although the surgeon 
eertified it would be dangerous for me 
in rny extremely weak state of health, 
uith a long standing complaint in the 
ehest, to attempt a journey until after 
the rains. However, be the consequence 
what it may, his Lordship’s mandate 
shall he obeyed as rigidly to the letter 
as feeble nature and my utmost exertions 
will admit, and I do yet hope to be off 
in three or four days from this. At bis 
bonlship’s hamhi 1 lay my death, should 
that little dreaded event hap))eu under 
his perseculitm ; and let him thank those 
merciless, corrupt, and ignorant coun- 
sellors (1 do not mean the members of 
Council) who have led him into more 
inconsistencies, acts of injustice, and 
barefaced abuses of power and patron* 
l^ge, during his command of the army 
in India, than is to be found in the an- 
nals of military transactions fur fifty 
years before he came out to this country. 

1 say, let his JLordship thank, for any 
uneasy nighti he may past ou my ac- 
count, those liberabmiuded gentlemen 
who beset and suirouud him in the way 
of suite, staff, &c. and who, 1 believe in 
my Soul, have often and often persuaded 
him to do things contrary to his own 
lodgment and the bias of his own iiatu- 
<^lly mild and liberal disposition. What 
mau of common obserration and intel- 


ligence unconnected with those I allude 
to, does nut deplore it as a sad misfor- 
tune that a commander in chief so well 
disused, BO easy of access, and so much 
looKed up to by the army, should not 
have fallen into better hands ; I mean, 
that he should find so very few disinte- 
rested, upright and intelligent people 
about him, as the organs of his autho- 
rity. 

12. I really conceived a man might 
go as far as all I have said here, and lay 
out cases to illustrate bis assertions in 
any public newspaper, where we were so 
opeuly informed in books and speeches 
that the Government now were resolved 
to depart from their old factory ]K)licy, 
and ** court publicity and discussion of 
all their doings.” “ That government,” 
says Lord Hastings again, which has 
nothing to disguise, wields the mo.st 
powerful instrument of sovereign rule. 
It carries with it the united reliance 
and supix>rt of the whole mass of the 
governed. And let tyrant- ridden France, 
&c. speak the vai.uk uf a sPiHir to dk 

FOUND ONLY IN MEN ACCUSTOMED TO 
INDULGE AND EXPRESS TIIP.IH HONEST 
SENTIMENTS.” 

1 have the honour to !>e, Sir, 

Your most obedient huroole Servant, 
W. Rouison, Lt. Cob 24th N. J. 

No. Ml^’^Charges preferred against Col, 

IMson for wnting the preceding 

letter. 

1st. For conduct incompatible with 
the duty of an officer, in traducing the 
Government under which flis Maje.ity’s 
orders had placed him, by describing 
and characterising w public rcKolutiuii 
and measure uf that Guveruinent, rela- 
tive to Lieutenant Colonel Robison, as 
a military officer, as an unwarrant- 
able, tyrannical exercise of authority, 
which reduces every officer in India to a 
stale of slavery equal to that of the gen- 
tlemen ill the Russian service the 
above malignant expressions forming 
part of the first paragraph of a letter, 
dated 9th June, 1H22, addressed and 
sent by Lieutenant Colonel Robison to, 
and received by, the Chief Secretary 
to the Supreme Government, and in 
which, instead of offering any explana- 
tion of bis conduct, or soliciting any 
redress, he declares, that ** be does not 
entertain the smallest hope of justice or 
redress from a Government capable uf 
acting as tbeGovemment” (as be there- 
in alleges) ** bad acted towards him.” 

2d. For having pointed insulting and 
scandalous remarks at the head of the 
Supreme Government, who was at the 
same time Lieutenant Colonel Robison’s 
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Military Commander io Chief, in the 
eighth paragraph of the above letter; 
and in particular iu stating, that he hoped 
the head of the Government would pro- 
mulgate that it “ is rfsolvcd to turn any 
otticer out of the country, at twenty- 
four hours notice, who dares to publish 
a single comment or sentiment upon 
public affairs, displeasing to them, iiu 
matter what motives actuated him ; if 
the Government fancy ift contains the 
least offensive matter, the writer shall 
be turned out of his fiouse and quarters, 
like a (log with the mange, at the point 
of the bayonet, and left, sick or well, 
ready or not ready, to march off an<l 
embark for Kurope, if the sea coast be 
seven hundred miles distant/' 
lid. For abusive and grossly insubor- 
dinate language applied to, and highly 
reflecting on, the Cointnander in ('liief, 
in the tenth and eleventh paragraphs of 
the above letter, charging the Com- 
mander in Chief with “ taking to him- 
fielf the peculiar merit of inflteting on 
him (Lieutenant Colonel Robison} truly 
despotic, degrading, and iiiluuimu mea- 
sures," and accusing the Commander 
iuCliief of ** more inconsistencies, acts 
of injustice, anil barefaced abuses of 
power and patronage, during bis com- 
mand of tlie army in India, than arc to 
he found in the annals of mililaiy tran- 
sactions for fifty years before he came 
out to India/' 

liv order of the Most Noble the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

(Signed) Thomas Me Mahon, 
( ol. A.(;. 

Adjutant (Jcneral’s Ofliee, Calcutta, 
June ‘ifith, lH2i. 

No. VII.— Opening /dtiress of the Judge 
Advocttify on the Coutt Alartial as- 
sembled to try Colonel Uobhon on the 
foregoing charges. 

Mr. I'RKsiuKNr anu (Jknilkmkn, 

I UK(i leave to inform the Court that 
I liave received instructions to comhict 
the prosecution on the charges now be- 
fore them. .Simple as these charges are, 
iMul resting on a single letter, any pre- 
lifninary observations respecting them 
may appear unnecessary. Hut the Court 
may perhaps wish to be made acquaint- 
ed with the motives which could induce 
Lieut. Col. Robison to write so imprudent 
niid iiitemporarc a letter j and I will, 
therefore, briefly state the circumstances 
of the case, trusting that 1 mav at the 
same time be indulged iu making a few 
remarks ou the subject under investiga- 
tion. For as the facts which I shall 
submit to yoU| nill not, ( believe, be 


controverted by Lieut. Col. Robison, 
and as they will probably constitute the 
principal part of the defence, it becomes 
of impurtam^e that their precise nature 
should be clearly understood by the 
Court. 

To most of the members of this Court 
it is known that four years ago the', Most 
Noble the Governor General of India re- 
moved the censorship of the press, which 
had previously existed iu this country. 
Ill adopting this measure, his lordship 
acted on the enlightened views which 
are so w ell and so concisely expressed by 
Hlackstoiie. “ Tlie liberty of the press 
(says that distinguished author) is in- 
deed essential to the nature of a free 
state ; but tiiis consists iu laying no pre- 
liotLv restraints upon publications, and 
not in freedom from censure for crimi- 
nal matter wlicu published. Every free- 
man has undoubted riglit to lay vdtat 
.sentiments he pleases before the public ; 
to forbid this, is to destroy the freedom 
of the press; hut if he publishes what 
i-. improper, mischievou-, or illegal, he 
must take the consequences of his own 
temerity." • The Court will particu- 
larly remark this passage, as it applies 
so strongly to the state of this country, 
in which puMicatious may often be im- 
proper and mihchicvous, aud, conse- 
quently, unlawful, though not declared 
illegal by any precise law. Hutto these 
just^aud necessary limits, which no 
writer can transgress without subjecting 
himself to the penalties imposed by law, 
it IS perfectly esideiit that many contri- 
butors to the Calcutta Jouruul have paid 
little or no attention. The freedom of 
the press, iu consecjuencc, degenerated 
into licentiousness, t and became the 
channel of piiblieatioii.s, which were uul 
contented with discussing subjects re- 
lating to the administration and govern- 
ment of this country iu a general and 
abstract manner, hut indulged in per- 
sonal reflections, in unfounded allega- 
tions of pariicular grievances, and 
abu-ics, and in the most unjust aspersions 
on the public servants of Governmeot.t 

It might have been expected that the 

• Not, however, until after a trial and 
conviction by a jury. Hlackstoue never 
could have inmgineil a case of putiishmcDt, 
without thi.s protection, for even the most 
luischicvous abuse of tlie Fress. 

t How then was its Editor ncvei* found 
guilty of .such alleged licentiousness in a 
court of law ? 

I If this were true, nochiug coukl have 
iHfcii more easy than to have estabiishe<l 
the fact before the legal tribimais of the 
country : but this ks mere assertion, un- 
supponed vv€tt by a shadow of proof. 
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habits of subordiofttion to which military 
ineu arc accustomed, would have pre- 
Minted any officer from thus giving pub- 
licity to his sentiments. But several of 
these objectionable contributions were 
professedly written by officers. It is, 
indeed, sometimes said, that no person 
who becomes an officer, in any manner 
kacrifices his rights as a freeman. But 
this assertion must proceed from want 
of reflection ; for, from the moment that 
nil officer accepts a commission, he vo- 
luntanly gives up many privileges which 
are enjoyed by his Ctjuntrymen, and 
cron subjects himself to punishment for 
acts which are not considered as ottVuces 
h\ the t i\il law. T^tlcr very justly oh- 
Kcrves, that “ a saciifice of a greater 
jiortion of the peisoiial liberty of iiuli- 
\idiials is iieccssarj' in the profession of 
a soldier, than in any other of the em- 
jiloMiicnts of civil life; for without that 
sacrifice the army could not be kept to- 
gether. Necessity, therefore, retpiires 
that certain restraints should be imposed 
on all the ranks of men who compose 
the military state which are foreign to 
the cinidition of other citr/.ens,” But 
111 no regard docs the very existence of 
the army itself, and its utility in pro- 
ti'cting the state, so much dejieiid as on 
implicit respect and subordiiialioii to all 
superiors, civil or military, ll cannot, 
however, bo supposed that the expres- 
si«»n, by an officer, of sentiments disre- 
speciful to his superiors, becomes iiiiiiic- 
diatcly divested of all cul|»ability in cou- 
scijueuce of his giving the in greater 
]Kil)licity by insertion in a common news- 
jiaper. An officer, therefore, if he thinks 
pniper to contribule to a public journal, 
i‘ not only bound to olxserve at his pe- 
ril the limits prescribed to other citi- 
zens hy the civil law, but he is also 
bound to preserve that respect and sub- 
unhnatiuu which is required by the mill- 
tarv law. 

But if these principles be correct, it 
must follow that the contributors to the 
t'alcutta Journal had abused the freedom 
of the press, and had by their licentious- 
ness rendered it iucuinbcnt on the Su- 
preme (iovemment*' to check an evil 
which might be productive of the most 
serious consequences. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the attention of the Su- 
’rtiiie (luverumeut was attracted to u 
ettcr that appeared in that newspaper 


• ITic law is the only pmiter check to 
^nch abuses, and not the will of any ruler, 
i'he Judge Advocate has uot, after all, 
read Bladtstone with much profit, or he 
would never have uttered so uocoustilu* 
tioualas^ot^ceai this. 


on the 16th of May last! which being 
considered as highly objectionable, the 
Editor was required to name the writer 
of it. He accordingly stated that the 
author of this letter was Lieut. Colonel 
Robison, of H. M. 24th Regiment of 
Foot, then at Nagpore. 

[The letter under the signature of 
** A Military Friend," having been al- 
ready given in a preceding page (102), 
need nut be repeated here.] 

In consequence of this letter, the Su- 
preme Govei ament pa.ssed a resolution 
expressive of their disapprobation of 
Lieut. Col. Robison’s conduct, in pub- 
lishing it, and declaring it inexpedient 
for the interests of the lion. Company, 
that he should be placed in any situation 
where an imjxirtant trust might devolve 
on him. It is not the province of this 
Court to form any opinion on this mea- 
sure; but I may be permitted to observe 
that the particular situation of Lieut. 
Col. Robison, who was at the time in 
command of his regiment, and also se- 
cond in command in the Nagpore Sub- 
sidiary force, rendered his removal from 
that force indispensable, in order to pre- 
vent his exercising any military autho- 
rity under a Government which he had 
treated with so much disrespect. It 
must be evident, that when an officer, 
wiiose rank necessarily gives him in- 
fldeiire, and entitles him to a command, 
publishes in aeoimnoii uewspajier, that 
a Free Press has done more to stop foul 
play, and introduce improvement in Ba- 
zars, and in the adiiiiuistratiou of mili- 
tary justice, than all the military orders 
of Government, such officer has trans- 
gressed every limit of military respect 
and subordination.* But when he adds, 
“ 1 congratulate the natives from tlie 
bottom of my heart, at the good you 
have already done them ; and I hojic to 
see the time, when it will no longer he 
ill the jKivver of those who are supposed 
to protect them from fraud and violence, 
to harass them, even in legal Courts, and 
under rules and regulations," it is 
equally evident that such sentiments 
are, in this country, in the highest de- 
gree mischievous. Had, therefore, the 
known author of such a publication been 
allowed to remain in military command, 
the example might have proved ex- 


♦ This i.s wholly unwarranted bv ftirt. 
'Fhe Free Press was pretended to he one 
of the blessings conferred on India by t lie 
existing Government. Col. B. says this 
one measure bad done more gofsl than 
any other. If the Government were really 
the source of thb measure, as they pro- 
tend, then the priUc theirs. 
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tremely prejudicial to military disci> 
line ; and nis rank might have placed 
im in situations in Which he might 
have had an opportunity of acting upon 
avowed principles, detrimental aiidruin** 
ous to tne public service. 

In the letter on which these charges 
are founded, and which I shall pre- 
sently read, Lieutenant Coloncd Robi> 
son complains, that the Suurenic Go- 
vernment resolved, that the letter pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Journal was a 
gross Insult to the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Government, without asking a 
single rpiestion of the writer, to know 
whether it was true or false. But ! can 
.scarcely suppose that Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robison could be serious when he 
made such a complaint, or that he really 
thought that he could prove all the sin- 
gular effects which he ascribed to the 
magical influence of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal ; at least, a reference to the East 
India Register will show, that it would 
have been inorallv impossible for him 
to have supported this assertion. “ With 
what wholesome fear has it already iii- 
.spired many hundred public servants, 
who were bcf(*re under no fear or con- 
trol whatever.” Lieutenant Colonel Ro- 
bison is also at great pains to evince, 
that he neither said, meant, nor iusi- 
iiuafed, that Government had permitted 
abuses and oppressions, until they were 
exposed iu the almve newspaper. What 
he meant can be known only to himself ; 
but the Supreme Government could 
merely judge of the printed letter ac- 
cording to tne usual accej)tatiou of the 
words that it contained, and no sophis- 
tical distinctions can alter the plain and 
simple meaning which these words must 
convey to ever}' reader. Lieutenant 
Colonel Robison may, perhaps, think 
that the wt)rd permit has no other sig- 
niflcatlon than authorisv; but it also, 
and as frequently, signifies to xufier 
without autht^risin^r or approvhtg^, and 
in this sense alone was it evidently used 
in the Resolution of the Supreme Go- 
vernment. It mu.st, at the same time, 
appear rather singular, that in the sery 
letter in which he disavows having as- 
terted that Government permitted abuses 
and oppressions, he should thus express 
himself:— •“ I think 1 ha>e shown quite 
suffleient to justify my seeking redress, 
if aggrieved, at any other hands than 
theirs (those of Government), and to 
efTecI improvement in the laws, regular 
tions, and Govemiuent of India, rather 
from the labour and influence of one 
free, unfettered press, than from the 
united wisdom of the best Government 
that ever preilded over India*** 


Lieutenant Colonel Robison also states, 
that the letter in question was written 
hastily, and without study or delibera- 
tioo. But this circumstance, so far from 
being any excuse for its publication, 
adds greatly to the culpability of the 
act. For It is perfectly impossible to sup- 
pose, that any person could have crowded 
into so small a space so many disre- 
spectful and mischievous expressions and 
insinuations, unless such were the real 
sentiments which habitually occupied his 
thoughts. It must, therefore, be conclu- 
ded, that Lieut. Col. Robison is seriously 
of opinion, that abuses exist in this coun- 
try unchecked, though known ; that ci- 
vility, attention to business, alacrity, and 
regularity, are notoriously deficient in 
the public oflices ; and that many public 
servants never coiiiiider a place or ap> 
kuintinent with any other thought but 
jow the most is speedily to be made of it. 
That foul play exists iu Bazars, and that 
their regulation, and the admin.slratiou 
of military justice, consist in fining, flog- 
ging, taxing, and cheating; andfinall}, 
that the rules and regulations of Govern- 
ment aftbrd to the natives little hope of 
redress, and, on the contrary, enable 
those whose duty it is to protect them, 
to harass them under legal forms. All 
these assertions are contained iu twenty- 
three lilies of the column of a printed 
newspaper. It is certainly probable, that 
the giving j)ublicity to such seatiments 
proceeded from inadvertency, and the 
impulse of the moment ; but it is equally 
evident, that when it became known 
that an oflicer of Lieutenant f 'olonel Ro- 
bison’s rank entertained such an opinion 
of the Government, under which the or- 
ders of his Majesty had placed him, it 
became indispensanle that he should no 
longer exercise any military authority 
under that Govenimeut. 

It maybe admitted, that however me- 
rited and ju'st the resolution of the Su- 
preme Go\ eminent must appear to all 
other persons, it may have borne to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Robiiun an appearance of 
severity ; but it must excite the greatest 
surprise, that he could possibly have 
found e\ cu the semblance of a cause of 
complaint against the extremely consi- 
derate andddicate manner in which this 
resolution was carried into effect, by the 
most noble the Commander iu Chief in 
India. The Supreme Government deemed 
it proper that, previous to carry ing this 
resolution into effect, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robison should have an opportunity 
of disavowing the letter asccibM tQ him 
Iw the editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Ine following iostructiona ware tbeia- 
fore sent; by order of the Commande 
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ia Chief in IndUi) to the olEcer com- 
mandioi^ the Nai^poor subsidiary force: 
<< Vou will please to send fur Lieute> 
uaut Colonel Robisou, and you will put 
the question to him, whether he can, 
upon his honour, disavow being; the 
author of the libellous production spe> 
cihed in the resolutions of Government. 
Should Lieutenant Colonel Robison, 
without reservation, declare that he did 
not com]x)se, write, or send to the edi- 
tor of the Calcutta Journal, fur publi> 

( atioii, the objectionable letter in ques- 
tion, you will suspend proceedings, and 
report to head-quarters such denial on 
the part of Lienteuaut Colonel Robison.*' 
At the same time, the Adjutant General 
of tlic King’s forccb in India was di- 
rected to write to Lieutenant Colonel Ro- 
binson, as follows : — “ Should you be 
unable to disavow distinctly, to Colonel 
Adams, your being the author of the let- 
ter alluded to by Government, the Coin- 
inander in Chief wishes to make your 
removal from Nagpoor us little awkward 
in appearance as may be: with which 
^ieu, I am instructed to signify that 
you have leave of absence from the re- 
giment for eighteen months, and are 
expected to avail yourself of it imme- 
diately. The length of term is granted 
that you may precede the regiment to 
I'higlaiul, by repairing for a passage 
either to Calcutta, M adras, or Bombay.'* 
But Ids I.<urdship, at the same time, 
directed it to be signified to Lieutenant 
Colonel Robison, that, “ While the 
Commander in Chief thus cuiitribnteH 
the most delicate means for your sepa- 
rating yourself from the corps, his duty 
will not permit him to allow any hesita- 
tion or delay in the fulfilment of wlmt 
Government prescribes." And to Colo- 
nel Adams — “ Were Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Rubisoii’s continuance with the re- 
Riment for two or three days really ne- 
cessary for the prcparatioiiK towards his 
journey, the Commander m Chief will 
not forbid that indulgence — l)eyond that 
period it ought not to go ; and, iiuiee<l, 
tt is probable that the Lieutenant Colo- 
nel’s arrangements might he as coiivc- 
nienily made in the neighlxjurhood of 
the Residency, after be had at once 
transferred the command of the regi- 
nient to the officer next in rank belong- 
ing to It." It is only necessary to add, 
that as Lieutenant Colonel Robison was 
not able to disavow distinctly (1 make 
use of his own words, in a letter to the 
Adjutant General) his being thcauthorof 
the letter alluded to by Government, the 
wders of the Commander in Chief were 
carried into effect, after such 
a delay a« wae render^ reqvi^im by 


state of LieuteiiaDt Colonel Robison's 
health. 

It is, however, on the last part of the 
instructions communicated to Colonel 
Adams, that Lieut. Colmiel Robisou 
has permitted himself to ludulge iu a 
letter addres.scd to the Chief Secretary 
of tbe Supreme Government, iu the fol- 
lowing refiectious, which no epithet that 
I can use would properly describe. “ In 
the order sent for uiy iustaiitaueous ex- 

} >ulsion from Nagpore, no proviso was 
eft or made, even fur sickness, so likely 
to happen at the seasou at this unhealthy 
station. Sick or well, 1 am told to con- 
sider it aii act of ^race and favour to be 
allowed a day or two to make my ar- 
rangements; andreallyas if the mockery 
of delicacy was not carried far enough, 
] am agaiu sueeriiigly told by the Com- 
pany’s Adjutant (ieneral, that his Lord'' 
ship's kind indulgence would even be 
extended to three days, if proved to be 
absolutely necessary J I 'I'liis is some- 
thing like Buonaparte’s delicacy to the 
Duke d’Eughien, when lie resolved to 
murder him and Lieut. Col. Robison 
adds in another part of the same letter 
** at his Lordship’s hands 1 lay my 
death, should that little dreaded event 
happen." But, without advertiugto the 
terms in which it is expressed, this com- 
plaint will, 1 have uo doubt appear to 
this Court to be })erfectly groundless. 
For iu the issuing of military orders no 
reservatiun is ever made for contingent 
events, and iu the case of accident or 
sickness, it remains for the authurily to 
whom the order is luldressed to deler- 
iiiine how far, under the circumstances 
of the case, any delay shall take place in 
the execution of the order. The state 
of Lieut. Colonel Robison’s health could 
not be known at head quarters, and it 
therefore rested with Colonel Adams to 
allow him to remain at Nagpore so 
lung as sickness rendered it dangerous 
or him to undertake a journey. 

It must also be particularly observed, 
that the residency of Nagpore is distant 
one mile only from the cantonmeut of 
the subsidiary force, and that LieuU 
Colonel Robison might there have found 
every requisite accommodation. His 
health could scarcely have prevented his 
proceeding so far, and tbe members of 
this Court will be well aware, that three 
days afforded ample time in this countiy 
for tbe arraogemeut of private and regi- 
m^tal affairs^ at least, of all that re- 
quired arrangement on the spot, and 
that the rest might have been equally 
well settled in the vicinity of the Resi^ 
deoev. I'bis mode of proceeding we* 
flHtcigUy ptdfited ou( in Um 
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General's letters to Colonel Adams, 
which Lieut. Colonel Robison quotes, 
and which, therefore, he must have pe- 
rused, and by adopting it, Lieuteimut 
Colonel Robison would have fully com- 
plied with the orders of tlic Commuiidcr 
lu Chief. Those orders weie merely 
peremptory witli rcsi)ect to Lieutenant 
Colonel Robison’s immediately transfer- 
ring the command of his regintent to the 
next senior officer, and to his quitting 
without delay the cantooiuent of the 
Magpore subsidiary force. But the 
manner in which he was. otherwise to 
avail himself of his leave of absence was 
nut pointed out ; nor was any jirecise 

t ieriod prescribed for his arrival at the 
’residency, from which he might choose 
to embark for Knghind. 'Die resolution 
of the Supreme Government required 
the immediate removal of Lieiiieiiatit 
Colonel Robison from all military eom- 
maud, and, eoiiseipientlv , Iroiii the 
Nagpore subsidiary force ; but this 
measure, which hi.s own imprudence 
had rendereil requisite, was carried into 
effect with the greatest attentioiUo bis 
personal eonvemeiiee, and with ihc ut- 
most delicacy to his fci liug*. 

Lieutenant Colonel Koluson has abo, 
in the letter which will he inline liatelv 
road, thus expressed himself with res- 
pect to the resolution of the Supreme 
Government, “ 1 elaiiii the right winch 
belongs to every injured British subject, 
of protesting in tlie most direct and ilis- 
tiuct mauuer against an unwarrantable, 
tyrannical excicise ot authority, which 
reduces every officer in India to a state 
of slavery equal to that of the gentlemen 
in the Russian service and in another 
part of the same letter he indulges in the 
following remarks: — “ 1 hope his Lord- 
ship w ill al once freely and openly avow , 
that he no longer considers it salutary 
for supreme authority to he subject to 
scrutiny or coinnient on its meusuies, 
and that it is resolved to turn anv officer 
out of the country at twenty-four liouis 
notice, who dares to publish a single 
comment or seutiments u|k)ii public 
affairs displeasing to tlieiii — no mutter 
what motives uctii.-iU'd him: if the Go- 
vernment fancy it contains the least 
offensive matter, the writer shall he 
turned out ot Ins houoc amhiuartersliUe 
a dog with the mange, at the point of the 
bayonet, and left sick or well, ready or 
nut ready, to march off and embark fur 
Kumjie, if the sea coast he seven hun- 
dred miles distant. '* From these 
words it might seem that Lieut. Colonel 
Robison had bgou turned out of the 
couutry, and obliged to embark for 
Europe. But this cauuot be his meau* 


ing, a.s he wa.s furnished with a copy of 
the following resolutions of the Supreme 
Government. 

“ Resolved — ^That as the Editor of 
the ( alciitta Journal has acknowledged 
Lieutenant Colonel William Robison, of 
His ISfnjesty's 24th regiment, to have 
written the letter in question, and to 
have sent it to him (the Editor) for pub- 
lication, the Governor General in Coun- 
cil must deem it inexpedient for the 
interests of the Honourable Company, 
that the said Lieut. Colonel Robisuii, 
unless he can disprove the. charge so 
made against him by the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, should be placed in 
any situation where an important trust 
may devolve on him. 

“ Resolved— 'f’hat the above opinion 
he roiumiinieated to the Coiumander in 
Cliief, and that his Exeelleiiey he re- 
(jiKSted to act in coh-onance to it.” 

It is hence evident that the act to 
which Lieut. Colonel Robison has per- 
mitted himself to apply the terms of un- 
warrantahle and Urarinical, is a just 
and lawful exercise of authority;* and 
It is iijiially evident, that where persons 
of rank, on whom liigh military cmn- 
maud might devolve, are allowed to jiiih- 
lisli with im|iiinitv , that the goveriiiiieiit 
under wliitli they were serving, were 
unable or uinMllmg to check abuses so 
piihiic as to admit of being exposed in a 
common new spajier, and that its servants 
were ignorant, corrupt, and oppressive, 

government could possibly suhsist.f 
Tliat, under such eireiim stances, a go- 
vernmeiit should still repose eoulidenee 
ill the officer, who has publicly avowed 
sentiments so subversive of ail rule, and 
intrust tlieir lorces to liis command, is a 
position w hich can never he maintained. 
Ill the present case, the rc'^olution of the 
Supreme Govern nienl extends no fur- 
ther than declaring it inexpedient that 
Lieutenant Ctilouel Rohisou should bold 
any situ.dioii of trust, but it utilher re- 
iiioveN him fioiu this country, nor ren- 
ders such a removal the necessary result 
of ihe resolution. The Commander ip 
Chief ill India, however, with the most 

* It mieht appear just and lawful to the 
Judee .\dvocatc, who, if it were ever so 
much the icvcrse, would 1 m» bound to say 
all lie could ill its favour : but others cu- 
tertain very diffeicnl opinions, both as to 
tiiejii^tac.ss and the legality of the measure 
in question. ^ 

t How then doe.s the British Govera- 
1111 lit suhdrit, iiotwithstaudiug this opi- 
nion is held and declared by many of its 
officers, iKiih within the walls of nuriia- 
lueut and without ? 
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considerate regard for the feelings of an 
officer, thought that it would be morti- 
fifing to Lieutenant Colonel Robison to 
remain in this country unemployed, and 
he therefore offered him a leave of ab- 
sence to proceed to Europe.* In the 
justness of his Lordship’s opinion 1 am 
convinced that every member of the 
Court will acquiesce, and that every 
oflBicer, similarly situated to Licutcmuit 
Colonel Robison, would have been most 
grateful to his Lordship for the very de - 
licate manner iu which he carried the 
resolution of the Supreme Governmeut 
iato effect. But the acceptance of the 
leave of absence was a voluntary act on 
the part of Lieutenant Colonel Robison ; 
and, had he declined availing himself of 
it, he had no reason whatever to antici- 
pate that any further measures would 
have been adopteil, than directing him 
to proceed to Calcutta, and there to re- 
main unemployed until the nleasure of 
his Majesty was known. The reflec- 
tions, therefore, ou this resoluiion, 
which he has thought proper to address 
to tlie Chief Secretary of the Supreme 
Government, are not only disrespectful 
and insubordinate in the extreme, but, 
they also rest on assumptions the most 
unfounded. 

In submitting these remarks to the 
Court, it is far from my wi'>li to aggra- 
>atc the offence which is imputed to 
Lieutenant Colonel Robison, it is pos- 
sible that he did not sufficiently consider 
the expressions which he used, cither in 
the printed letter or in the one addressed 
to the Chief Secretary. That every letter 
of bis (as he observes) is somewhat has- 
tily written, without study or deliliera- 
tiou — and that he was not himself aware, 
at the time, that the terms which he 
employed were of that very reprehensible 
nature which this Court will most proba- 
bly consider them. But, unless I abandon 
my public duty, 1 am obliged to under- 
stand these expressions iu their plain and 
obvious acceptation, and to observe, 
with regard to the printed letter, that it 
was iu such an acceptation alone, that 
the numerous readers of the Calcutta 
Journal could possibly understand it. 
It is also obvious, that the very writing 


• We believe it was from no wish to 
spare mortification to Col. Robison (for 
this delicacy did not prevent far more vin- 
dictive proceedings), but from a wish to 
avoid public attention btdug di-awn to Col. 
R.Vremoval, that the Government wished 
him to steal away from his post under a 
pretended leave of absence. It was to 
»{nre themsfltffis mortificalion that they 
wished him to practice this deception, 
OrmuJimldfroU2, 


a letter, however hastily, implies^some 
delil)eratloii j and that, were it other- 
wise, the crudeness of libellous matter, 
so far from being any excuse for printing 
it, adds greatly to the culpability of the 
act, since it clearly shows tqatlt was not 
written in that calm, deliberate spirit of 
discussion, wiiich is permitted by the 
laws ou even the most delicate and im- 
portant topics ; but that it was solely 
ill tended to give publicity to ba;ty aud 
erroneous opinions, formed ou the mere 
impulse of the moment, and without any 
regard to their correctness or incorrect- 
ness.* 

It is, however, only on the letter ad* 
dressed by Lieutenant Colonel Robison 
to the Secretary of Government, that the 
Court has now to decide. But, as Lieut. 
Colonel Robison will, I believe, admit 
the authenticity of that letter when pro- 
duced, it will only remain fur the Court 
to determine whether Lieut. Colonel 
Robison in writing it, has acted in a 
manner incompatible with the duty of 
an officer, and whether the terms in 
which be has expressed himself, when 
applied to the head of the Supreme Go- 
vernment and Lieut. Colonel Robison’s 
Commander in Chief, are insulting 
scandalous, abusive, malignant, and 
grossly insubordinate. Ou these points, 
1 presume, there can be only one opi- 
nion, aud 1 have, therefore, confined my 
remarks to a statement of the circum- 
stances wliich preceded the writing of 
this letter, in order that the Court, hav- 
ing the whole case before them, may be 
better enabled to judge whether any one 
of these circumstances affords the slight- 
est extenuation for Lieutenant Colonel 
Robison’s conduct as staled in these 
charges. But 1 may be allowed, at the 
same time, to express my conviction, 
that the sentence of this Court will be 
such as to impress on the minds of the 
army at large, that no plea of irritated 
feelings arising from a supposed griev- 
ance, vvill ever protect an ufilcer, what- 
ever his rank may be, from that punish- 
ment which every a(*t of disrespect and 
insubordination so justly merits* 

No. VIII. — Col. liobinson't Defence, 

Mr. President, and Gentlcmeaof this 
Honourable Court. 

If there be any one disagreeable situ- 
ation in a military life which it is desi- 


•Then why did not the Government 
put Col. Robison to the test, and try 
whether hb assertions could be supjKirt^ 
by pitmf or not ? 'i*hey dared not veiituns 
on such a step, and tnerefore abetafn^ 
from it. 
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rable more than my other to avoid, 
oertaiuly, I think, as fbost of my pro* 
fessiou do in funeral, that it is such a 
one as I now staad in, viz. a prisoner 
under trial upon charges of a serious 
nature. However pood the accused |)er- 
son's cause may be, there is always 
something disadvantapeous in the fame 
of liaviiip been brought to a Court Mar- 
tial : here, in In»lia, especially the pre- 
sumption Will pi) preully apaiiist an 
officer. He a])pears to einineiit disad- 
vantage, whoever it may be, that is or- 
dered fortrialby at'ommander iii ('hief, 
whose name is become associated with 
more acts of humanity and merciful for- 
bearance towards oHeoces, where even 
justice called for severity, than any other 
chief or povernur in the known world. 

Under these impressions, and a strong 
consictioii tliat there was nothinp when 
fairly examined in iny conduct that ren- 
dered me unworthy of the fullest con- 
sideration amt forbearance on ttie part 
of his Excellency, I have done as much 
as ill reason or hoiinur could be ex- 
pected of any man under such circum- 
Btaticei as 1 stood in, to atone fora rash 
intemperate act j to which, what I con- 
alder an act of preat injustice precipi- 
tated me, and to prevent the necessity 
of assemblinp this Court Martial. The 
request 1 made, however, on this sub- 
ject, was not complied with : hut the 
reasons assigned for nut cimiplying with 
it are such as eiialile me to suppose, 
that had 1 been on tlic spot to explain 
matters, and point out some mistakes 
that were made, Lord Hastings wouhl 
not have deemed it necessary to prolong 
my suflferiugs by thi* trial. 

I do hi* Lordship the justice to be- 
Itave that it was from no angry desire 
to draw the heaviest ptissiide penalties 
on me, that lie persisted in the present 
trial, hut from some erroneous concep- 
tions as to what I did, or inteiidcri doing, 
and what he consecpiently considered 
to be due to himself and the dignity of 
his office. Some evil designing persons 
about his Lonlship, must certainly have 
taken amazing pains to implant Wrong 
and most injurious impressions oii his 
iffliid conceruing the iiiotisesor iiiv sub- 
missiou, and endeavours to withdraw 
the olTeusive letter 1 had written ; as 1 
leant from a friend in Calcutta, who 
bad an iuterview with Lord Hastings 
about me, that his Lordsiiip seemed 
quite couviuced 1 had taken the above 
•tep iu conseiptence of heariiip that a 
Court Martial was ordered j whereat, a 
comparison of dates and places is quite 
ttsfllcioiit to prove the tbiop was totally 
impossible, ju plcpdiog m Chdity to 


the charges brought agaioitme, 1 beg it 
may be understood, as applying Only to 
the crimes made out of the quoted para- 
prai>hs of my letter, and not of mv 
having written the letter from which 
they are taken. 1 also wish the Court 
to miderstaiul that I do by no means 
attempt to justify myself for having ad- 
dressed tho Supreme Governmeut in 
such strong and intemperate language 
as I did on the Dtli of June last. I am, 
on the contrary, deeply sensible of its 
extreme imprudence and impropriety, 
and can only hope to show and satisfy 
you that, although 1 confess nothing 
can justify an appearance of insubordi- 
nation or cuiiteinpt of authority in an 
officer of my rank, there is every tliiiip 
in this ease of mine to account for and 
extenuate the ottVnee that 1 committed, 
and to take otf from all the crimes i am 
cliarged with, tlie character of slander, 
malignity, and insult, which is affixed 
to them, uiwu no just or equitable 
grounds. 

In tiie course of the prosecution it has 
all gone forward upon the presumpiion 
of Lieut, (’ol. Rol)inson saying a variety 
of insulting uuwarrautahle things to his 
Oniniiander in ('hief, the better to draw 
on him the lull penalty of martial law. 
lint the Court will douhtlc'S perceive 
that all he has written is addressed to 
the Government collectively, and not to 
the (’ommaiider in (’hief as such tudi- 
vidually ; and we all know tliat words 
which might he lawfully spoken of an 
act of (iovermnent, might alf»o,if sp'iken 
by an officer to his Commander in Chief, 
he made a crime of great magnitude. 
The offence which GovernnuMit was 
pleased to resolve I had committed, in 
writing a letter to the Olentta Journal, 
was not, 1 maintain, an offence of a 
military nature, if an offence at all; 
whether it was a military man, or whe- 
ther it was a civilian or r tradesman 
wlio wrote what they conceived mutter 
of libel on the Government or its acts. 
According to my notions of justice, 
winch agree with those of wiser heads, 
it was the act committed, and not the 
ersoii who committed it, that should 
Rve been looked to ; and the Supreme 
Court, where the law of libel is well 
known, was the proper tribunal to 
hriiig it before. 

A great deal has been said about the 
freeitom and licentiousness of the press, 
which terms are with some men synooi* 
mous. But I nesTr yet remeinbef a 
great statesman who did not hold the 
same sort of langnage a* the Marquess 
of Hastings his so justly done to us In 
Iffdiai to prove tbut whiterer eriH 
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be fotratl ot rttlly arUe from the uU 
most possible freedom of the press, they 
are as a mere drop in the vast ocean, 
when compared with the good that ever 
did and ever will result from it among a 
free, a loyal, and a reasonable people. 
The law is always a sufficient check 
upon licentiousness} and if it be a mill* 
tary man who transgresses in print, you 
may take your choice, it seems, of civil 
ur military law to punish him fur it. 

The Judge Advocate has told you that 
die freedom of tlie press has degenerated 
into licentiousness, and become the 
channel of all sorts of obnoxious public 
cations, indulging in personal reflec- 
tions, unfounded allegations of parti- 
cular grievances and abuses, and in the 
most unjust aspersions on the public 
servants of Government. If the press 
has ntfended so grossly, was there not a 
Court of Justice at baud to try the 
oHences, and puuish them, if real ones ? 
The truth is, this is a mere assertiou, 
founded on a partial, illiberal, and un- 
just view of men’s actions, and slated 
on the presumption that no opinions or 
observations upon public meu or mea- 
sures arc legitimate in this country, 
unless they are generated in a public 
oflice : aud that there is nothing to be 
seen but purity, intelligeiice, and every 
thing praiseworthy in the vast and com- 
plicated administration of this Govern- 
ment. 1 wish the Judge Advocate, 
wliile he was about it, had given us souic 
examples, to show the mischief that has 
heeu done by a free press, from the time 
it has existed in India. What he calls 
mischief aud evil, other wise men may 
call good ; aud surely what is allowed 
to be good for the whole must be equally 
good for its separate parts. Will any 
body attempt to say it is not good that 
men in power should often hear of the 
responsibility attached to that power; 
or that official men, who are the organs 
of authoritv, and on whoiii »o much ne- 
cessarily depends, should uccasioiially 
hear a lecture upon the duties of office, 
rad of the vast importance it is to the 
interests of the Government and the 
happiness of the people that none but 
meu of due qualifications, character, 
ability, aud liberal sentiments should be 
selected for great offices? It may be 
called an unjust aspersiou on the puldic 
servants to insinuate that there* can 
possibly be ona or more among them 
who Is not the upright, disinterested, 
straight-forward man of business which 
he ought to be ; or that ha is capable of 
^^andlog or twistiag the public interests 
ontiustpd to hiasy his own partial and 
sordid viawa. But of this 1 am well as- 


sured, that no public servant who is not 
conscious of meriting some part of the 
reproach, would ever be angry or uneasy 
at the insinuation* Guilt has ever hewn 
a ready accuser: innocence aud inte- 
grity alone enjoy the prerogative of es- 
emptiun from the hateful passions of 
suspicion and mistrust. I slmuld not 
have thought it necessary to touch at all 
on this subject, although I have, ever 
since 1 could reason, taken a lively in- 
terest in it, hut that ‘‘ the head and 
front of my offending'’ seems to spring 
from that source, v-and that the Judge 
Advocate has shown himself so hostile 
to free discussion, and endeavoured to 
impress you with ideas most erroneous 
and derogatory to the profession. 

1 now come to the printed letter in 
the Calcutta Journal, which is the origin 
of these proceedings. The J udge Advo* 
cate has designated that letter as im* 
proper, mischievous, illegal, and dis- 
respectful to my superiors.” If it was 
all this, why was 1 not brought to trial 
for it, either before the Supreme Court, 
or before a Court Martial i why was 1 
not allowed even a hearing, b^orethe 
Council proceeded to pass j udgme nt upon 
me, before my Commander iu Chief did 
me the favour (as the Judge Advocate 
calls it) to order me off upon a 700 mile 
journey at 24 hours notice, to embark 
for Europe, in the mkUt of the rains, 
aud in such a state of health, that 1 
would not have sent a common felon so 
situated unun a journey? — Judge 
Advocate has not told you a word to 
show the necessity of this summary 
measure ; and the necessity is the only 
fair criterion you can have to judge of 
its legality. Let me look now at this 
mighty and important production, the 
printed letter, which would, perhaps, 
never have been resd by ten persons, or 
have been' seen or heard of by the Go- 
vernment, but for the busy miiuons of 
au opposite party, who arc interested iu 
the destruction of aU freedom of opinioti 
or discussion in India. The Editor of 
the John Bull Newspaper made a very 
speedy demonstration of his seal and at- 
tachment to the Government, by mis- 
representing almost every sentence hi 
the letter, aud holding it up as pretty 
nearly what the Government afterwards 
resolved it must be, an attack on them. 
When the Judge Advocate speaks iu 
such light terms of Newspapers and 
their discussions, be seems to forget 
that tht Editor of the John Bull News- 
paper if a public servant or functionary 
of no small magnitude iu Calcutta. 
How many offices be holds besides his 
printiiig-office 1 do not eaactly know ; 
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but 1 hav6 heard two others named, 
which are. quite enouifph to keep alive 
the warmest antipathy to a freedom of 
discussion, that may some day or 
other call in question the propriety and 
Justice of makings three such situations 
as he holds compatible with the public 
weal. If the press can only be trusted 
in the hands of a favourite functionary 
like this, which is the thing that has 
been aimed at by an Association of 
wealthy people in power, for a long 
time past, why, what a farce it must 
be to call it a free press ? The public 
taste and judgment, however, in India, 
lias been pretty nlaiuly evinced in favour 
of freedom with all its licentiousness, 
rather than the name of freedom without 
Its substance, which is wiiat the Asso- 
ciation would f^ive us in exchange, with 
fine promises of order, regularity, tran- 
quillity, and so foitli. 1 allude to this 
last paper as the first vehicle of slander, 
and misrepresentation of the meaning 
of my letter; ainl probably llie cause of 
the Government noticing it. It was 
ipeedilv resolved, after discovering the 
writer by threats^ “ that Lieut. (Joloncl 
Robison had grossly insulted the Go- 
vernment, by falsely and slanderously 
asserting that divers abuses and op- 
pressions were pennitted by the Go\ em- 
inent until brought to their notice in 
a Newspaper, and encouraging the 
thoughtless to represent grievances, &c.” 
Now, Gentlemen, I call upon you all, as 
men, as Christians, to look deliberately 
over the said letter, and say, would jou, 
on perusing it in a Newspaper, have 
attached any such .tharsh and over- 
strained meaning to it? 1 have shown 
it to at least a hundred |)eople in dif- 
ferent places, and not one could see it 
in such u light. Thei:e is hanliy a per- 
son I have shown it to, who has nut ex- 
pressed bis astonish ineut at the sense 
which the resolution has strained it 
into, and at the violent mciisures adopted 
thereon lietweeu the Guvernmeut and 
the Commander in Chief. 

Prav where is this gross insult 1 haxe 
oflfered to be found in this letter ? where 
is there anything like an accusation 
that the Government permits abuses, 
until exposed in a newspaper? Cer- 
tainly, nowhere in my wniing.— The 
first paragraph of the letter consists of 
an culomm (such os it is) on the free 
press, The second points at some of 
the little evils w hich it hat done much 
to correct lu public offices ; and intimates 
that abuses, extortions, and oppressions 
in Baaara, are not quite so common as 
thtv were before the free press existed; 
aud $ 1 % laocq likely to pe ehecked by 


the free press than by any rmlafioot 
or orders of Government, Tlie third 
and fourth congratulate the Natives on 
the amelioration of thdr condition, tbru* 
the agency of the press, and the latter 
dwells particularly on certain abuses 
which still exist in the adminstration 
of niilitar}' justice to them, and by which 
they may suffer great cruel^ and in* 
justice with iinpiiiiity, or little hope of 
rerlress. 

You will please to observe, Gentlemen, 
that at the conclusion of these remarks 
and assertions, I offered to produce 
examples to any one who doubted the 
facts alluded to. The rest of the letter 
consists of questions about assumed 
titles, rank, &c. ; hut as they are not 
noticed in the prosecution, 1 shall not 
trouble the Court with any remark on 
them. Now 1 beseech you, as unprejudiced 
honourable men, to la^ your hands on 
your hearts, oiid say, is this a letter for 
which I tleser>e to he denounced after 
twenty-four years irreproachable ser- 
vice, as unworthy of being trusted by 
the Government, and a tit subject to be 
turned out of the country at 24 hours 
notice, without a hearing or a trial? 

The Judge Advocate has told you it is 
not the province of this Court to form 
any opinion of this measure.— >lf that 
he the case, what occasion had he to 
detail the measure ? For my part, 1 avow 
that I consider it, and should protest 
against it, as the height of injustice to 
deny the Court the urivilege of forming 
an Opinion upon all and every matter 
brought l>erure it. The Judge Advocate 
enters into a long argument to show 
what he considers the indispensable 
necessity for the severe and summary 
measure of tuniing roe out of the 
country, which he will not allow the 
Court to form an opinion upon; and 
bis argument proceeds on the assump- 
tion (as false as it is unjust) that 1 bad 
reflected iu a discreditable manner oii 
the Government, that I had transgressed 
every limit of respect and subordraation 
to them, and had acted upon avowed 
principles detrimental and ruinoua to 
the public service. Before the Judge Ad- 
vocate attempted to draw his ruinous 
inferences from such weighty offhoces, 
he should have shown, to the satisfaction 
of this Court, that my letter eonUineJ 
the offences; but it no more contabied 
the offences, nor a semblance of tiicm, 
than the Judge Advocate's pocket now 
contains a barrel of gimpowder. 

Only look at the way iu wbleh he 
dissects the letter, and observe wbat be 
calls transgressing militair reapect and 
To point «ttl tb« 
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niitmceof w abuif, is said to be ac- 
cusing tbe Government of permitting 
U ! t(i say that people of ,a certain de> 
icripiion stand mure in awe of exposure 
from tbe press than of any orders or 
reflations, is called disrespect to the 
authority of Govenioient ! and to assert 
thatthe adininsteratiou of justice anion^) 
or to the natives, is still defective, and 
open to s^reat abuses, is pronounced a 
fuss insult to the Government! although 
a thousand examples were offered to 
prove the assertion;— upon the whole, Ui 
he zealously dcsirious of impro\iii(; our 
own condition, and that of the natives, 
to point out the little abuses which wc 
uh>cr>e in the course of our walks or 
rcHections, aud to be of opinion that a 
frce*press is salutary and j^ood for tiie 
enuutry, is, according to the measure 
of justice dealt out to me, quite iuflicicut 
to render a man unworthy of employ ment 
uiuler the Honourable Company's Go- 
vernn\ent!! 

1 leave you, Mr. President aud Gen- 
tlemen, to judge how far I have been 
denounced as unworthy of employment 
u|H)u «aiiy l)eltcr grounds than these. 
If you take all that the Judge Advocate 
says for what is true and just, jou 
doubtless, will think as he does ; but 1 
cannot fur a inoineiit supiHise that {los- 
siblc. In describing iny sentiments in 
tbe printed letter, he expresses what I 
have said in the present tease, where 
I have expressed myself in the past ; as 
in hinting at the henelits already done 
by the press ; I said the generality of 
men iu ofhee were all the Ixnter for it, 
and bad improved: whereas, from the 
way he states it, you would suppose 1 
had dcuouneod them all, us idle worth- 
less fellows, in whom the improvement 
was yet to be effeeted ; be also speaks as 
il lie considered every rcfleciion on 
uflUces aud their holders, as a reflection 
on the Government. 

You have now seen, Gentlemen, the 
main ground and origin of the ufteuces 
which have brought me before you for 
judgment, lii the offensive letter which 
the violent proceedings of Goverument 
drew front me, you wul perceive iny so- 
lemn disavovyal of the mischievous and 
hostile designs attributed to me iu the re- 
solution of council, aud what it really was 
that prompted me to lake up the pen aud 
write that letter to the Journal, which 
was taken up so precipitately, and acted 
upon with such merciless injustice aud 
cruelty, as would have driven many a 
man for ever out of bis senses. 

Does it. not strike you, Gendemeo, as 
• mo^t strange and unaccountable, that 
U9 ^veftigatipOi .ia<iuiry, Qr 


even a hearing should be allpwfed me, 
before such desperate resolutions were 
entered into for ray ruin ? Can any pf 
you be surprised at the terms in which I 
protested against such treatment as 1 
experienced? 'I'he Government, you 
are told, have the' power of doing with 
any officer as they did with me. Gr<inted : 
they have the power also to put me in 
irons, or in a dungeon; and quite as 
justifiable would it have been in them 
to fetter or dungeon me, as to do what 
they Imve done. Pretences have Ihjcu 
maile, shallow miserable pretences, to 
justify their violence ; hut no one rea- 
sonable cause has yet liecu assigned to 
justify it ; nor cuii any just cause even 
now he given for it. Wlm but those 
that have wronged me so grievously, 
will be found to say that my letter iu 
the Journal was received, aud judgment 
passed on it by the Goveriiinent, ac- 
cording to the usiuil nccq)tati(m of the 
words that it contained. I most fully 
concur with the Judge Advocate that 
“ no sophistical distinctions can alter 
the plain ami simple, meaning" of so 
harmless and inoffensive a letter, as that 
which he labours to make appear a 
mischievous and offensive one. To the 
Judge Ativocate it apjxars wonderfully 
singular, that iu the very letter in which 
I disavow having asserted that Govern- 
ment permitted ahiise.s aud oppressions, 

I should declare that the instances I hail 
(|uoted, were sufiieient to justify my 
seeking redress, if aggrieved, at any 
other hands than theirs, and that I 
Ihimght iinpiovement in the Laws ami 
Government of India were more likely to 
he brought about through tlu*. agency of 
a free press, by men who bad nothing 
to do with the business or details of the 
administration, than by the most en- 
lightened ^verniiieutthat ever presided 
overludia. I do not for my own part see any 
thing strange, inconsistent, or Improper, 
in these declarations ; the first was made 
in reply to a kind of reproach from the 
Government, tliat i should suggest im- 
provements, or |X)iiit at any existing 
abuses through the pres.s, instead of 
through the channels of ofiicc to the Go- 
vernment. As to the Jud'e Advocate's 
fine-drawn distinctions between the 
words “permit" and “authorize," I am 
quite at a loss to perceive tlieir appli* 
cation to anything 1 have said. 

He observes too, rattier severely, upon 
my having said that my printed letter 
was written hastily, without study or 
deliberation, as if I had said it to 
varnish over or palliate the mighty of- 
fences which he wants to pcrsiiMe you 
1 cymmitted iq it; wbcreaS| | do de* 
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dare, I m to thti moment quite un* 
eonicious of having committed any 
offence whatever in that letter. The 
Judf^ AdvocatCi however, finds no 
difficulty in ascribing all manner of 
evil deiig^g to it, an^i ^ives you for my 
sentiments, what ar# no more my senti* 
nients than they are his; it must there- 
fore, he says, be concluded that Col. 
Robison is seriously of opinion, that 
abuses exist in tliU country, “un- 
checked though known.’* Yes, 1 do se- 
riously believe that abuses exist in this 
country, unchecked as yet, though 
known; and among them 1 consider it 
one,that aC'aptato or Major in the Army, 
while receiving his pay, and his rank 
going on as such, should be allowed to 
turn Editor of such a Newspaper, as the 
JottN Bull, in addition to whatever 
other civil offices he may hold, to keep 
him away from all kind of military 
business or duty, during perhaps the 
whole period of his military service : 
yet no otic can deny, that this is the 
case with Capt. Lockett, of the East 
India Company's Bengal Army. 

I consider it also a great abuse, that 
any officer should be lialde to such a 
terrible puuishment, as being turned 
out of his employment and the country 
at 24 hours notice, with the loss of hb 
long and hard-earned maintenance, 
his reputation, and perhaps his health, 
without allowing him any kind of trial 
or inquirv into the matter alleged 
against him. Surely, neither his Ma- 
iesiy nor the Legiitlature, could ever 
nave contemplated such uses to be made, 
on such an occasion as this, <tf any ex- 
traordinary powers that may be vested 
in the Governor (.Jenenil singly, or the 
Government collectively, for the best 
of pur;)oses. 

The Judge Advocate describes me 
also as sayiug, Ibat civility, attention to 
business, regularity, dec. are notoriously 
deficieiit in the pufdic offices; whereas, 
what I have said, is the \try contrary, 
vii. Uiat men in office are no longer 
what they were in this respect, but 
vastly improved, and still improving, 
under the wholesome influence of free 
discussion upon public ineu and mea- 
sures. 1 am also made to say that the 
regulation of military bazars, Ac. con- 
sists in fining, floniug, taxing, cheatiog, 
and that the rules and regulations of 
Government afibrd to the natives little 
hope of redress ; whereas, what I have 
remarked, is, that the practice of such 
little exercises of tyranny iu biurs, &c. is 
now greatly checked, and that although 
the condition of the natives in general 
is grtatiy improred^ they still are ob- 


noxious to persecutions and ln)«stlce 
under legal forms, where indolence, 
avarice, or other bad passionSy tempt aa 
interested person to abuse the power he 
possesses ; all this may be deemed very 
criminal and offensive; but I again re- 
mind you, Gentlemen, that my state- 
ments were accompanied with the offer 
of producing prooft to any one who 
doubted the facts alluded to. Had the 
Judge Advocate been pleading a case 
of crim. cun. and seeking for his client 
weighty damages, in which he was to 
participate, it is impossible he could 
have goue more zealously and unfairly 
to work ; to misstate, overdraw, aad 
aggravate every line I have written, and 
to give to the most innocent expressions 
a tinge of ciiminality. 

Let me now call your attention to the 
Judge Advocate’s opitdon of the reso- 
lution in council, and to the measures 
that followed. There are some men 
wilt) ha>e positively no feeling for the 
sufferings of their fellow creatures ; aorl 
it is but too cnininon among prosperous 
men, who have been treading no other 
than the velvet path of luxury aU their 
lives, to he quite callous to the sorrows, 
and pains, and toilsome misery of those 
whose course has lain among wrecks, 
and rtM'ks, and wildernesses, year after 
year; to such happy beings as these 
only, could the severe judgment con- 
tained in the resolution of council 
u))on my printed letter appear just or 
merited. Let any hundred, or fifty, or 
twenty impartial and disinterested men, 
take the letter and the resolution, and 
if five per cent, of the number are of 
opinion, that the resolution is a just 
one, 1 will freely admit that all I have 
suffered from it, is well merited. Capt. 
I/H’kett, the Mditary Editor of the 
John Bull, and his adherents, and 
supporters, must needs think it very just 
and merited; and they will doubtless 
be among those in whom “ it must ex- 
cite the greatest surprise that 1 could 
possibly have found, even the semblance 
of a cause of complaint against the ex- 
tremely considerata and delicate man- 
ner in which the resolution was carried 
into effect.” Just and merciful God! 
was there ever such an abuse, such a 
prostitution of terms, as this repetition 
of mockery contains! but let me go 
on.-— “ The Government deemed it pro- 
er that previous to their resolution 
ring earned into effect. Col. Robison 
should have an opportunity of dmwwkg 
the letter.” How very kind and delicate 
this was, after forcing the .Editor, by 
threats, to give me up ; and then Id- 
Ibrmiog me that the Editor wac my 
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gceuter! * Had GoverDiueut the con- 
si^eratioD, the mercy, the justice, of 
whii'ii so vain a l^ast has been 
made iri the present instance, they 
Hould first have referred to me for cx- 
|)laiiatiun, or they would have directed 
my C'otnmandiuff Ofiicer to make in- 
(juirv into the motives of my wri.iii^ 
the letter, and asked fur the examples 
by Mlitch 1 offered to show that it was 
nut wiitteu on slanderous or niis- 
(hie^ou.s grounds : had they done this, 
] should have had no cause ot'cuniplaiut; 
Riul 1 am sure, as I. stand here, 1 uould 
lia\e satisfied them, that they had taken 
a hasty, partial, mistaken view of my 
iiiteiitions { for were I on my death- 
lied, I could safely, in the presence of 
Him before whom all hearts are open, 
repeat that I did not write with the mis- 
thievous and offensive desif^ns ascribed 
i«i me, nor with any iiitonlion of rellcct- 
ii'lf, as 1 have been said to do, on the 
(xoernment of the country. 

How a (iovernnieut, whose acts are so 
seiieraily mild, humane, and just, could 
he prompted to forsake every principle 
III humanity and justice with me, on 
‘ueh prounds, is altogether iiiexnliea- 
hlr. I have never yet lallcii in w ith any 
"lie who could understand or explain it, 
upon any other supposition than my 
lirnip ji well known advocate for flie 
"ame liberty of speech and writing in 
tliis country that all men enjoy in Knp- 
liuid, and it heinpconseipiontly thought 
‘ vpedient to pet nd of me, on some pre- 
tence or other. But vet, if ( were sup- 
posed tobe doinpmiscfjief,orinjuriiipthe 
bo\ernmeTit by my pen or mv opinions. 
Would it not have been kiiul and deli- 
‘ate in them, before they marked me us 
a danperous or bad subject, to pivc me 
tin* opportunity of shewinp vvbetber 1 
was de*iipnedly and waiitoiily cxposiiip, 
■ittackinp, or insulriiip them ? A very 
short time vvouM have been eiioupli to 
prove this. Jf, jbr example, any kind 
person about his Lordship or the Go- 
'enimcnt had written me five lines, to 
I should incurdispleasureby writiiip 
‘'O freely, and after that ] had continued 
the practice, then, indeed, the severity 
with which 1 was visited niiphl be ra- 
tionally aecouiited for. But the public 
I*rofessions made by the Governor Ge- 
neral, coucerninp the freedom of dis- 
t^iission, and “ the positive and well- 
wpiphed policy" by which his Lordship 
declares himself “ to have been guided, 


• Thgn which, a more deliberate faliie- 
nt»d waa nettr otured by any Goreru* 
uicnt upon tirth. 


inbreaking the invidious shackles which 
used to t>e imposed on the press," left 
me in no fear of offeudiup either hU 
Lordship or his Government, by pub- 
lishing my remarks or opinions upon 
any matter whatever in which I took an 
interest. If, in duljjbf so, I transgressed 
the law, or any mlntary rule or regu- 
lation, 1 felt that there was a Court of 
.lustice, and a Court Martial, always at 
hand, to try and to punish the offence. 
Little did 1 dream, that the same autho- 
rity which gave me the license to write 
freely, should become at once iny ac- 
cuser and my judge for vvhat I wrote. 
But my accusers and my judges, after 
laying on me all the indignity and the 
punishment which they could have iu- 
llictcd had 1 been a traitor, after de- 
claring me uuwortliy of being trusted as 
a public ofTieer, and packing me off at 
such a se.ason under such circumstances, 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, from a re- 
giment in which J had been twenty-five 
years, which I had commanded (off and 
oil) in this country for about six years, 
ill which it was natural to suppose I bad 
formed attachments, and in a manner 
identified my own interests with theirs j 
I say, after all this unnecessary cruelty 
and oppression, which was enough to 
harrow up the soul of a Hottentot, here 
comes a gentleman, on the part of the 
(ioverument, and tells me, with a se- 
rious face, he is astonished that I could 
jMissihly find a semblance of complaint 
against «ucb exh vmdy (hHvnte^\\i{ con- 
uderntc treatment. I might go in the 
neighbourhood of ihe Residency, says 
lie, and there find every accommoda- 
tion to make iny arrangements ! This 
Hnyftbourhood of the Residency, as un- 
dei’htood by Colonel Adams as well as 
myself, meant, not a mile or so from 
the ( antonment, but a march or two 
from it. And what was the oleiitiful ac- 
commodation I was to fimi there A 
little, iniserahle, single-poled tent, out 
of repair, in w hich I was to receive, in 
the utmost eonfusiou, as fast as they 
could be bundled out of my house, 
trunks, packages, boxes, stores for the 
march, &c. &c.— -w hile I paid off old ser- 
vants, hunted out new ones, wrote let- 
ters, paid bills, received visits from 
frieiuL and officers, brought up the re- 
gimental-office business, and was ex- 
posed to the calls, the complairitR, or 
the requests, of every soldier and sol- 
dier's wife in the regiment. All this 
time, 1 say nothing of the bungalow, or 
bouse, to be left empty, for which I 
paid, about three months before, some 
4,000 rupees— of my furniture, my 
horsfi; equipage, dec. : all wti to be doae. 
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and ready to start iii twenty >fuur, or, at 
the utmost, fortv-eight hours ; torrents 
of rain falling all the time— the heat in- 
tolerable— my health most wretched — 
the doctors entreating me on no account 
to go, saying 1 shoidd leave iny bones 
ou the road, and offering me sick cer- 
tificates, &c. On the other side, there 
was the General’s orderly havaldar 
coming every half hour to ask if I was 
gtme ; before I had been able to arrange 
or pack up a single article. 

Gentlemen, that 1 am o/irc, after 
going through such a scene as this, 
must be matter of surprise to all who 
saw me leaving Nagpore. That iny 
days arc greatly shortened by it, the 
increase of my disorder, and the gene- 
ral feeling I have about me, plainly w arns 
me.* Although yon are fold that contin- 
gencies are never provided for in orders. 
We find all sorts of cases supposed, and 
contingencies ])rovided for, sa\e the 
most important one, in the letter of in- 
structions to Colonel Adams about me. 
If I denied the charge, so and so wa^ to 
be done; if I demurred, or hesitated to 
quit the cantonment, I was to go under 
fixed bayonets to Calcutta. Nt> discre- 
tion whatever wa^ given to Colonel 
Adams; and had he been, instead <»f a 
kind-hearte<l and good nnn, some petty 
unfeeling tyrant, who owed me, in the 
vulgar phrase, a grudge, or hoped to 
ingratiate himself with those who were 
|>er»ecutiug me, he had suiricient war- 
rant in his hands for ordering what 
would have been just as gmnl as my 
execution, that is, my instantane«nis 
departure, totally unprepared for a jour- 
ney, at tlie worst season <»f the year. 

Much Stress seems t(» he laid on the 
circumstante of my standing second in 
command of the suhsi<liary force ; but 
it only shews how hard pressed the 
Judge Advocate is for a decent pretence 
to justify the measure he is defending. 
Had any aceidont happened to Colonel 
Adams, my command could have been 
but of very short duration ; for, by the 
order of the Court of Directors, King’s 
DIficers are ineligible (on that side of 
India) to hold any coinniand beyond 
that of their regiment : and 1 >eiiture to 
say, that if I had hoon allowed to be 
ever so descr\iiig and trnst-w^irthy an 
officer, some Honourable Company's 
Lieutenant Colonel would have super- 
seded ii»e in the course of fifteen days. 

In the agitation oceasioned by the 
treatment 1 ha\e described, I drew up 
a strong protest against its tyranny and 
injustice, and sent it off, careless of the 

* Alaa I how accurate the predictiou 1 


consequences, to the Government who 
had wronged me. Had I taken time ti 
reflect or deliberate on what 1 ivas 
about, I certainly should not have Writ- 
ten in such violent terms, considering 
the high authority I was addressing, 

I acknowledge, and am sincerely 
s«>rry for, my imprudence in so doing'; 
and must only hope that the Court and 
the Cumiiiander in Chief will make due 
and liberal allowances for the state of 
ini ml ill which I wrote, and the extra- 
ordinary causes of excitement there 
were to work me up to a state of frenzy. 

Three specific charges are made up 
out of niy protest : I acknowledge ge- 
nerally the imprudence and impropriety 
of the letter, hut I deny being guilty of 
tlie great criminality attached to it. 
In the first place, 1 do nut think the 
(iovermnent has any right to prescribe 
the terms or words in which a man 
.shall protest again.st nn act of theirs, 
which good law authorities have de- 
clared to be illegal : neither is it tra- 
ducing the Government, or acting iu- 
coinpatibly with the duty of an officer, 

make such protest in a regular niaii- 
ner to the pro])er authorities. To ha>e 
gone about uttering loose slanders ou 
the Goi eminent, would be traducing 
them ; but to aildress a coinjdaiiit to 
theinsclus, and inform them what you 
think of their conduct to you, is surely 
not tr.aducing, say what you will of it. 

In the second place, for pointing 
scandalous and insulting remarks to the 
head of the Government, who was at the 
same time my Commander in Chief. 
The scandalous and insulting reiuarki 
consist merely in tlcscribing how I had 
been treated, under a most tcirible 
visitation of authority, which almost 
tore me to pieces ; feeling it as I did the 
more acutely, from a eonsciou.siic.>s that 
it was unmerited, and being in a very 
weak state of health. 1 expressed a 
hope, also, that other officers would he 
warned of my fate, and told for what it 
was L sullVrid, as it came upon me with- 
out the smallest warning. 

If these remarks w'eui from me with- 
out the most serious and just cause of 
conipla-iit, 1 would admit that they were 
scandalous and in-sultiiig. 

In the third place, for grossly insii- 
hordiiiate language, reflecting on the 
Commander in Chief. — It is only to be 
observed, that the worst part of the 
penalties 1 had to protest against, as a 
most grievous and uncalled fur perse- 
cution, were ordered m the name of the 
Commander in Chief; conscqu^tly, 
the merit, or responsibility of a measure 
which I considered W be truly despotic^ 
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iDhumau, mijrht very 
properly be said to belong to the Cora- 
roander in Chief. I do not mean to say 
that this is altogether a proper style of 
addresdiig the Commander in Chief- 
much less that the angry words which 
follows are proper or justifiable; but 
you will perceive that 1 was addrei'^iiig 
the (iovernmenf, of which the Com- 
roaiider in Chief is hut one moiiiber, 
when 1 wrote this passage, and that, in 
fact, 1 was almost driven out of my 
senses when 1 wrote it. I cannot be- 
lieve, let what will be sai<l, that these 
are, or have been, acts of Lord Hastings 
— they are at variance with all the acts 
of the man's life. Would Lord Hastings, 
il left to himself, have ever allowed me 
to suffer, as I have done, for writing 
such a letter as that 1 sent to the .lour- 
nal? No ! 1 cannot believe it. Calumny, 
and the misrepresentation of those who 
are unaccustomed to hear wholesome 
truths freely spoken to them, and a na- 
tural aiitipatliy to all who are supposed 
to he observers of abuses, or advocates 
for reformation in any of (he pails of 
(Jioernment, (lien* aie the ad>i*ers, I 
taiiey, who has c managed to persuade 
tlie ( oinniaiider in Chief that I am a 
trmih]esonie,e\iI-designing person, who 
must he "ot rid of one way or oilier. 
These are they who, perhajts, hase per- 
‘'iiadcd him to see criminality and hos- 
(iht\ to the CoNornineiit, in actions 
whicli I number among tlie most mno 
cent and praiseworthy of iny life. 

1 sliall now have done with the sub 
jecl, and ehterfully leave to your breasts 
the eoiisidcrutioiis and decision of this 
important case, (|ijitc conscious of receive 
iiig an upright and a just judgment, 
wliateicr it may he. The Judue Ad\o- 
cate has dilated upon the necessity of 
making an example of me, as a warning 
to others. If you see my uetious or con- 
duct ill the li/ht that he does, y«u can- 
not award loo heavy a penally upon me; 
hut if, as I confidently hope and trust, 
}ou see in me a man nmcli more sinned 
a^Miiist than sinning, in ail this bii-iiKSs, 
,'on will consider nic worthy of lenient 
and merciful consideration, and throw 
no dark cloud over the evening of my 
I lie in the sentence yon pass upon me. 

It is now about twenty 'ti\e years since 
1 joined the 24th Regiment in Aiiieiica, 
and in the course of that long service,! 
iielieve 1 may fairly claim the character 
"f a quiet, peaceable, obedient Ofticer. 
I never was brought to a Court-martial, 
nor (lid Uv. r bring any one to trial ; niy 
regiment ba& always borne a good cha- 
*^ier, and I can safely appeal to the 
different (>eneral Officers under whom 
/feraW, Vcl, 2. 


I have served in India, both for the cha- 
racter of the regiment while under my 
command, and fur my own disposition 
and exertions as an officer. My family 
and friends used to name and reckon it 
among my good qualities, that I was 
always active and alive to every thing 
passing around me, and that 1 never 
could look with indifference npoti acts 
of injustice or wrongs done to other 
people. Of late years, however, 1 
have learnt, to my cost, that this di.s- 
jHisitioii, (especially in India) brings 
far mure pains than pleasures ; and 
that the nearer a man can draw him- 
self to a sort of swinish apathy, the 
more sure he is of leading a peaceable, 
happy, and prosperous life. 

Jt may be some excuse, how'cver, for 
my troll i ding myself with tlie affairs of 
Ouxcrnmeiit, that I formed myself, once 
upon a time, an essential part of a (*u- 
veinmeiit of some imjKirtaiice in this 
country. 1 had the honour of belonging 
to the Slalf of the late CJovernor (iene- 
ral, I,K)rd Minto; went with him to Java, 
and after tlie capinre, was appointed by 
his Lordship Chief .Ski itEPAiti to flic 
tioveriimeiit. Were I disjiosed to shew 
you, or rather, were it of any use to ex- 
liihit to )oii tesfiiiKiiiials of iny conduct 
and seruces by His Lordship, while cm- 
phned on dilfeivut missions to the 
Dutch and Malay Chiefs of Java, under 
his own immediate direction, 1 have- 
some of his original letters, 1 believe, 
here in iny possession ; and as 1 have 
been denounced by the present (lovern- 
inent, as unworthy of tommaiid or em- 
ploy, for merely writing a letter ihatdis- 
jdeased tiieiii, it may not he improper to 
read vtm one or two of the documents 
alluded to, whicli will inform you of the 
iialnre of the services i have already 
rendcriMl to the Honoiirahle (Joinpany’K 
(•overiinieiit, from which 1 might have 
expected sonic little degree of consider- 
ation, even had I cuinniiited the serious 
offeiices of which they have, 1 fAmA, 
wrongfully condemned me.* 

Hel'ore 1 came to India, soon after the 
capture of the ('ape of (hmd Hope, and 
while I was a Captain m my regiment, I 
had the honour to be selected by Sir 
David Raird, on the departure of the 
(Juarter-muster (ieiieral, (Jol. Rrown- 
rigg, to South America, to take charge 
of the Duarter-iua.sier Geiierarj de- 
partment, and remained in it till my 

* The documents wliicli were read to 
the Court are highly conijilimcmary t4> 
Col. K.'.s talent and zeal ; but their ex- 
treme lengtii prevetJtii their Insertion 
here, 

R 
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Regiment came on to India, Upon the 
reductiaa of our 2nJ. Battalion, at the 
Peace, I was starred as Major for half- 
pay; hut H. R. H. the Duke of Vork 
was pleased, on the first vacancy, 
without my asking it, to bring me in 
again on lull pay, and soon after to 
promote inc, by purchase, to the faeut. 
Colonelcy ; certainly if I had borne 
the character of a troublesome person, 
au<l one entertaining contempt of 
authority, these favours would not 
have been conferred on me. 

Most assuredly there has been nothing 
in the motiNeor object of any thing 1 
have said or written in the Calcutta 
Journal, that entitles me to such a cha- 
racter : I have written upon many sub- 
jects in that Paper, entiiely foreign to 
pulillcs or nulitary grievances: — and 
certainly what 1 occasionally wrote on 
those two s\d)jects, aimed at nothing 
more than the removal of little abuses, 
and the introduction of improvements, 
such us 1 conceived, if in any manner 
brought to the notice of Government, 
w ould eventually be removed or adopted. 
As well might Colonel Jones, of the 
Engineers, be aceiiseil of libel and dis- 
respect towards the Duke of Wellington , 
for pointing out and giving his opinion 
plainly, upon the errors eommitteil in 
some of his Sieges, or upon defects in 
ditVerent parts of the Army he eom- 
munded, in Sjiain, as I am accused of 
libel, disrespect, A’c. for e\pres>.ing my 
opinions upon abuses or defects, which 
uttrueied iny notice in India. 

1 hope the freedom with whUh I have 
expresseil mysell tiirongliont this de- 
ftnee will nut, in any manner, lie con- 
strued into a want of tine tlefereuec and 
respect to aiitlmrity. I have lived long 
enough to kimw tlie necessity of sup- 
port. ng and upholding authority; hut 
i know also that the fullest freetlom 
of exj)ressii)ii, especially on occasions 
like the present, where all that is dear 
to a man m life is at si.\ke, and where 
he feeU tiiat some of the greatest in- 
juries and indignities tluat cmild he done 
a mail, have been ilone to hun, is tpute 
cuiisisteiU with all that is due to snpe- 
lior authority,! eiilrc.il yon, (umtleineii, 
to take into coiisiderathm, (as I do not 
ilouht, his KxcilU’iicy the Commander 
iu ( hief will,} how nuuh I have under- 
gone during the last four mouths, and 
what remaius for me still to undergo 
and suffer, before 1 can know what is 
the result of this trial. It is of itself, a 
heavy punishment to ho kept so long iu 
anxiety and suspcncc, (even iu a sound 
and vigorous state of health) and to 
reflect bow many mouths piy chimreo^ 


my family, and friends, at borne, mil 
also have to suffer by it, knowing 
jierhaps nothing more of the circum- 
stances, than iny being in arrest, and 
irdered to be tried by a Court Martial, 
which is at ail times very painful. 

Jn conclusion, 1 must beg to assure 
the Judge Advocate, that freely as I 
have .s|K)kenof his manner of conducting 
the prosecution, I am quite satisfied he 
has not gone at all beyond his instruc- 
tions ; and that there exists no personal 
feelings againt me in bis breast. The 
Government ccriaiiily have altogether 
mistaken the motives of my conduct, 
which 1 say again, was nut to attack, 
harrass, or displease them, and had 1 at 
all supposed it likely, that they would 
so consider it, I never would have 
written what I have done: 1 here allude 
tothcoiigin of the whole business, the 
printed letter. 

In what possible way could I hope to 
do myself any benefit or credit, (situated 
as I was; by insulting the Government? 
Nothing was ever further from iny 
thoughts than when 1 penned the said 
letter. 1 had every thing to fear, every 
thing to lose, hy such an act, and nothing 
whatever to gain by it. 1 do therefore 
earnestly and confidently trust, that this 
Honourable (’ourt will acquit me of any 
such designs, and that they will not 
find iu those passages of an imprudent 
letter, written under such highly ir- 
ritiilmg eireumstauees, the great degree 
of guilt and ciimin.'ility, which is ascri- 
bed to them in the charges. 

(Signed; W. ROBINSON, 

Lieut. Col, 11. M. 24th. llcgt. 

Bomh.ay, 

r»lh October, 182.'!. 

No. IX. — Sfiiteiu'c ; and remarh of 
Lnrd Hastings thereon. 

“ 'I he Court having maturely weigh- 
ed and considered all that has ])een 
juldueed in support of the pmsccutioii, 
as well as what has been brought for- 
ward oil the defence, are of opinion, 
that the prisoner, Lieutenant Colonel 
^Villiam Hohisoiijof His Majesty's 24tli 
regiment, is Guilty of all aud every 
mirt of llic charges preferred against 
him, with the exception of the word 
“ scandalous" contained in the secoinl 
charge, of which they do therefore 
tjuit him. 

“ The Court having found the pri- 
soner Guilty y as above specified, do 
therefore adjudge him, the said Lieute- 
nant ('oluncJ William Rohison, to be 
reprimanded in such manner as the 
officer approsiag this sentence in»y 
tliiuk pro]^r. 
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** The Oftirt are induced to award 
thii lenientseutence, fn consequence of 
Lieutenant Colonel William Rohison's 
Ion? and meritorious services, and the 
high character which he has produced 
on his defence, from the late (Jovernor 
(ieiieral, as a confidontial servant of 
(iovernment." 

(Signed) R. (.’ook, M. General, 
President. 

!)isappn)ved. 

(Signed) Hastings. 

Hemarki »/ Aw Excellency the Moat 
Noble the Commander in Chief, 

The Commander in Chief of all the 
forces in India, disapproves the alwne 
fientence, from considering it to he so 
iiicoininensurate to the crime found hy 
the Onirt, and not disnvMwed hy the 
prisoner, as to he in his Excellency's 
itpiiiion a serious iittuint to disci})liiie, 
the Court exonerating the prisoner 
only from the imputation of scanda- 
lous,” attached to the procedure, pro- 
nounces Lieutenant Colonel Robison 
guilty of two olfeiiees ; one being an 
outrageous insult to the Government, 
which under the orders of his So\ereigu 
he was hound to reverence mid «>l)ey ; 
ilic other being a >irnlcnt and gross cri- 
iiiin.ition of the Commander in Chief, 
aiiplsing vmequivoealiv to his Excel- 
lences utficial condnet in that character. 

Then, to such flagrant >iolaMous of 
military subordination, the Court a- 
wards a punishment, ajjpropriate solely 
to tlu‘ lowest class of deviations from 
military regularity. 

To account f<»r the extraordinary 
nature of the .sentence, the Court states 
its ad>crtauce to Lieutenant Colonel 
Kohisou’fc long uud meritorious services. 
The considcratiou wu.s not within 
the competence of the Court in the mode 
nssunied. 

If such were the Court’s opinion of 
Lieut, (kdaiiel Robison’s professional 
deserts, it would have been litly brought 
forward with a recommendation gnmud- 
‘*d on it to clemency, in the <piarter 
"here alone the circumstances could be 
duly appreciated. 

Rut the oath which each member of a 
Court Martial takes, liinds him to judge 
‘'trictly on the substantiation and the 
degree of the crime submitted to his ver- 
dict, and to pass such a sentence upon it 
a-s the established rules or practice of the 
Army prescrihe in a special case of that 
‘j'labiy, without contemplating matter 
foreign to the immediate chaigo. 

In this instance, the Court could not 
l>e blind to the magnitude of the trans- 
si'Cssions; and^the extenuation w as null. 


When the prisoner admitted the 
* ipanrudeoce and impropriety' of the 
step he had taken, he expressed no con- 
trition — so that his sense of error w)- 
pcars to have extended merely to tlie 
consequences of which be supposed him- 
self to be in peril. 

He simply accounts for the intem- 
perance of his language by saying, that 
he had written under the impulse of an 
irritated spirit, au excuse inadmissible 
in itself ; wlnle he defeats even that plea, 
by distinctly maintaining the principles 
on which he acted, in a mauner that 
aggravates the original offence. 

It is with pain the (‘ommiiiidcr in 
Chief of all the Forces in India promul- 
gates these remarks. He would, how- 
ever, deem himself essentially wanting 
in the discharge of his duty, did he uot 
seek to counteract the dangerous encou- 
ragement to insubordiiiatum which the 
sentence in question would afford, were 
not its correctness thus exposed. 

Lieut, (olonel Rohisou is to be freed 
fr(»m arrest, and the (ieueral Court Mar- 
tial is to be di^solved. 

The foregoing Order is to be entered 
in the geiural orderly book, and read at 
the head of every regiment in His Ma- 
jesty’s scnicc in India, 

By order of the most noble the Com- 
mander in Chief, 

(Signed) Thomas Me Ma ion, 
Col. A.G. 

Lieut. Col. 24th foot. 

No. X.—Jlmarhf of the Commander in 
Chief in England, 

Adverting to the nature of this case, 
as it appears on the face of the proceed- 
ings, and to the character of the charges 
of which Lieutenant Colonel Robison was 
found guilty, the King was pleased to 
direct, that the Commander in Chief 
slioubl promulgate to the Army His Ma- 
jesty’s seiilmients upon the inadequate 
and incoiisisteiit sentence of the Court, 
with reference to offences of which they 
had found the prisoner guilty; and 
which were equally a violation of the 
discipline of the Army, us they were a 
breach of that deference and respect due 
to the distiuguishccl nobleman placed in 
the high station of Governor Geueral, 
and Coinmauder in Chief in India, 

U|X)n these grounds the Conimaiuler 
in Chief deems it essential, notvvitli- 
staridiog the death of Lieutenant Colonel 
Kuhison, which occurred on the passuife 
from India, to make known these, iiis 
Majesty's seiitimcnt.s, in order to main- 
tain tliut discipline and subordination so 
essential to tbe interests and credit of 
the Army at large, and to check any at- 
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tempt made by bferior officers to set 
high authority at defiance, and to insult 
those who administer cuiumatid in His 
Majesty's name. 

liis Majesty was pleased to observe, 
that no instance could occur wherein 
a spirit of insuburdiuatiuu and of ron« 
tempt for superior authority, had been 
carried to a greater length, than upon 
the occasion Avhich gave rise to this 
Court Martial, nor any instance in which 
the sentence of a Court Martial has been 
more calculated to encourage, rather 
than repress the recurrence of crimes of 
a nature so grave, and of a tendency so 
dangerous to the Army ; for the rank and 
long services of Lieut, ('olonel Kohisoii, 
instead of affording a plea for the lenient, 
dangerous, and iinprupcr feeling shown 
by the (^nirt towards him personally, 
ought to have been deemed by them, in 
the exercise of tlieir duty, a strong ag- 
gravation of an offence against disci 
pline — so extensive in its evil tendency — 
luastnuch as the effect of such conduct 
upon others must produce aii iiillueiice 
pernicious in proportion to the deference 


and respect uaid to the character of the 

individual wnu offends. 

Though the death of Lieut. Colonel 
Robison precludes that mark of the 
King's displeasure which His Majesty's 
sense of what is due tt» the Army might 
have led His Majesty to inflict, yet His 
Majesty feels it indispensable to the well 
being of the service, to reprobate in de- 
cided terms, the dereliction of duly as a 
soldier and as- a subject, which marked 
the iusuhurtlinate and factious conduct 
of tlial officer. 

His Royal Highness the Commander 
in Chief directs, that the foregoing 
charges against [dent. Colonel Robison, 
of the 24th regiment, together with the 
finding and Sentence ui the (.'ourt, and 
His Majesty’s pleasure thereon, shall be 
entered in the general order hook, and 
rcail at the head of every regiment in 
His Majesty’s service. 

Hy command of His Royal Highness the 
(^ummandcr in Chief, 

Henry Torrens, 
Adjutant General. 
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Essay towards the History of .Arabia 
antecedent to the llinii of Muliamined, 
arranged from the Tarikh Tebry, and 
other authentic sources, lly Maj.T Da- 
vid Price. 4to. pjj. 218. London, 1821. 

The history of the .siiignl.iily icstlc.ss 
and turbulent race of men, wlio inhabited 
the peninsula of Aralita previous to the 
birth of .Muiiainmed, is imulvcd in .such 
profouiul ohscuritv, that vve cannot hut 
teel nlcaxniT at anv atUMiipt to penetrate 
the thick glojim wliuli surruiinds it. The 
auihor ot‘ the present work whieli, with 
beeoiniiig modesty, he ha.s denominalnl 
ineivly an Essay, has endeavoured to il- 
lustrate this ditlleult subject , hy a referenee 
to such Oriental autlionties a.s were with- 
in his reneli, and to form, a.s laras po-^si- 
hle, a conneeted (’Immicle of this dark 
(H'riod of the Arab History. It being hks 
decided opinion, that aiilertor to the age 
of Mohammctl, tlie i\rahs iH>s>e.s.sed no 
authentic hisUnical records, lie has conse- 
quently been conuRlleil to have recourse 
to other sources of iidonuaiioii. 'Hic 
principal author it) which he has consulted 
lor thi.s pur|>o.sc, iuid fiom which the most 
considci-able part of the volume is derived, 
ts the Tarikh Tebr)', or Chronicle vif the 
Tebrian, written in Arabic by Abu Jaffer 
Mohammed, the sou of Jerreir, at the ex- 
press desire of Abu Salah Munsour, the 
.sou of Noah, the Samauiuau, who relied 


at Bokhara, Ix'twceu the 9(Jlst and 97Gtli 
years of the Chiistian era. 'I'hc author 
lia.s availed him.selfuf a IVrsian traiisla- 
lioii of this work, “in the statements of 
which,” he says, “ although not uiilie- 
(juciitly debilitated hy the marvel Ions, in- 
cideiual to the age and countiy in which 
it was wiitleii, there yet exists such a 
character of simplicity and .stieiigtli, to 
irresislilily to conciliate our respect, if it 
docs not entirely seciuv our confiileiitf ." 
He has also had recourse, wherever he 
found them capable of throwing a light 
upon his subject, to the Uou/.ul-us-.suffa and 
the Kholaussci-ul-Akhbaur, to the latter 
of which in particular he has been indebted 
for an .Ab'-tiact of the History of the Arab 
Dynasties, vvhieh ruled over those branclu > 
of the n.'iiion that shot out into Syria on 
the one hand, and Irak Aiaby on the other, 
and also for a particular account of some 
of the miraculous (HTurreiices which aie 
de>cribed to have taken place atout the 
time of the birth and during the early 
childhood of tiie Arab Prophet. The dif- 
ficulty of tracing the truth of historv 
thiough the obscuritvr of hvperbolicai lan- 
guage, and the enilieirLshmeiitji, which the 
inventive geiiiu.s of the Oriental writers 
has contrived to throw aiuuiid even tho.'c 
periotls of their history, which approach 
nearer to our own times, and in wnirh the 
connexion that .subsisted between thiiu 
and European nations, has enabled us bet- 
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fer to appwciatc the truth of their state- 
ments, must obviously be greatly aug- 
mented, when our inauiries are directed 
to the transactions of those early ages of 
which none but traditionary records have 
Ihtii preseiTcd. Accordingly we find onr- 
.‘•clves at evciy step cinbarrassed among 
the splendid and romantic fictions with 
which their inexhaustible iinagiiintions 
have decorated the meagre records of 
tho'C times. 

In order to exhibit as complete a view 
as possible of the traditions of the East, 
the author goes back to the Creation of 
the World, and the early part of the vo- 
lume is dedicated to the Arabic Version of 
the History of the Fall of Man, and the 
Mibscfpient, events, until the time of Abra- 
ham, as derived from the 'i’arikh Tcbry. 
Although, properly speaking, this has hut 
little to do with the Historj- of Arabia, 
yet, the additional circiimsiance.s with 
which tradition has decorated the Mosaic 
tiai rative of the events of tlii.s early period, 
arc so peculiar, and at tlic same time so 
little known, that we cannot but feci 
itratcfiil to the author for commencing his 
Hlcctions at so remote an epoch, ^lany 
of the embellishments, with which fiction 
has invc.sted the account of these events, 
such as I he manner of J^atan’s entrance 
into Paradise, the building of the Kaabali, 
the entranee of Satan into llie Ark, holding 
h\ the fail of the ass, the construefion of 
tfie City of Sh'^daud, and the manner of 
hi- death, the origin of the rite of Cir- 
cmiieisiou ni the jealousy of Sarah towards 
Hagar, &e. are fraught with cireumHtance.s 
so extravagant, or so ludiercms, a>tobe 
paralleled only hy the wildest and most 
alwunl storie.s’of the Talmud ; the expo- 
sure of Hagar and her infant son, Ish- 
mael, in the desert, and their miraculous 
pre>ervation, are minutely detailed. AVith 
lespwt to the trial which (iod was pleased 
to make of the faith of i\hraham, by com- 
manding him to offer up his son as a .sa- 
eiifice, it appears that there is a dispute 
hetween the Arab and Persian Historians, 
as to whicii of his sons was the destined 
victim ; the Arabs boldly contending in 
favour of their great progenitorj Ihhmael, 
while the Persians, who eon.>idcr them- 
sehe.s among the descendants of Isaac, 
support the authenticity of the .Mo.saic 
account. 'I'hc Arab Hi.storian gives a very 
IMirticular account of the circumstances of» 
the sacrifice, and relates also the several 
temptations to disobedience to wliieh Ha- 
gar, Ishmael, and Abraham were succes- 
sively ex^M)sed, and which they all three 
withstocMl with unshaken constancy. Af- 
ter the death of Ishmael, there appears a 
total blank in the Arabian annals until 
the time of Mo.*«c«, at which period the 
Tebriau asserts that the Priiice.s ufYe- 
meu, who had never before, in a single 
instance, bowed to the authority of any 
human Mwer, were compelled to acknow- 
ledge oMlenoe to ManCttcheber, who 


then held the Persian sceptre. Another 
very considerable gap occurs between the 
time of Moses audthat of Solomon, when 
Ualkeis, the celebrated Queen of Sheba, 
who submitted to that wisest of men, ruled 
over Vemeu. From this ‘time we meet 
with freijiicnt notices of the Arab tribes 
in connexion with the history of the Per- 
sian Ihiuces, who repeatedly made them 
tributary for a time, but from whose do- 
minion, their native and characteristic 
love of independence, always impelled 
them to rtwolt on the first opportunity 
which piTsented il.self. Such was the con- 
dition of this singular race anterior to the 
birth of Mohammed ; wild, turbulent and 
daring, scattered oviu* a desert which af- 
forded tliem but .scanty means of sub.slst- 
ence, they were constantly making incur- 
sion.s upon the neighbouring countries, 
aii<l were as constantly driven back upon 
their inhospitable wilds, through which, 
indewl, they were frequently hunted by 
their pursuers like beasts of prey ; divided 
into a number of tribes, almost wholly in- 
denendtmt of each other, yet generally 
acKnowlcdging one common head, they 
nevertheless retained those striking pecu- 
liarities of national character which, even 
at the present day, di.stingul.sh the genuine 
Arabs from eveiy oilier nation iiiKm earth. 

Much of their hisUiry is .still entirely 
lost to us, and no incoiKsiderable portion 
of what remains is so disfigured with fic- 
tion and lomance, as to be almost entirely 
destitute of any claim to (i edibility. The 
author of this Essay ha.s, however, well 
acquitted himself of the arduous task 
which lie had undertaken, and if he has 
failed in giving a complete history, it has 
not arisen from any want of zi'al ()r per- 
.severaucc on his part, but solely from a 
deficicney of the necessary materials for 
such a work. He has deserved well of the 
future Historians of Arabia, by the pains 
which he has bestowed, ami the skill 
which he has di>played, in the selc*ctioii 
and com|)urison of those pa.s.sages which 
were best calculated to illustrate his suh- 
jett; and we c*mnotclo.se the volume with- 
out offering him our thanks for having 
phuTd these outline.s within the reach ot 
the English reader, whose lei.sure doe.s 
iiyt permit him to study the language, 
while his feeling.s prompt him to take an 
interest in the hi.st4)iy ol the inliabitauUi 
of the East. . 

Perhaps, it may he an well to notice In 
this place, as closely connected with the 
subject of the volume betore u.s, ihc dis- 
covery of a MS. work by the celebrated 
Weiske, relative to the early history of 
the Arabs, as lately announced in the Li- 
terary fiaretic of Leipzig. It liad long 
been known, through the medium of the 
Bibliotheca KeebJeriana," that this 
learned (Iricntalist had left behind him a 
portfolio of work.s on the Arabs, and m 
particular one entitled “ IX* icbui gestis 
Arabum ante Muharamedem.” It was. 
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i»lso known through Kocbler, who was the 
pupil and friend of Kciske^ that the latter 

S ^Sscssi'd a copy of an Arabic MS. on 
le Arabian Families, of which he had 
made a Latin translation; and Reiske 
himself, In his ** Prodidagmata ad Hadji 
Calf® Librum Memorialein," published in 
1747, particularly mentions a History of 
the Arabs, from Christ to Mohammed, as 
written by himself. It was not, however, 
till the year 1814. that MM. Hartmann 
and Ounriez, in nsitiiig together the Li* 
braiT at Lubcck, were fortunate enough 
to discorer a copy of this work in the hand* 
writing of Kflchicr. It is entitled “ Iteiskii 
Prim® Line® Regnorum Arabiconim et 
renim ah Arabibus medio inter Christum 
ct Muhammedem tempore gestamm,*' and 
has the following note attached, “ sciipsi 
hxchyeme ct verc auni 1747.*’ To tliis 
MS., which consist.s of .160 pjiges in 4to., 
arc annexed ** Rudimenta Hisnwi® et 
Chronologi® ante Muhaininedciii.” Mr. 
Hartmann obmined permission to copy 
these works, hut varjou.s circumstances 
have hitherto interfered to prevent their 
publication, which itis now announced will 
be no longer delayed. The same gontle- 
mau also promise.s to publish .some other 
fra^ents of Rei.skc,vvliieli have come in* 
to nis liands, and to leave none of the 
fruits of his labours in oblivion. It re* 
mains to be soon whether these M8S., 
when pablishod, are capable of throwing 
any aaditioual light u[M)n the subject. 
'J’he authority on which M. Reiske is stated 
to have principally relied, is that of Ham* 
zah, of ispahaiin, an author of the tenth 
century, ticcasionally referred to in terms 
of pi also by Major Price ; he has also eon- 
.siiltcd Ibu Doraid, Ibn Kotatbah, Mur* 
vaivi, the Collection of Proverbs of Mai- 
dani, itio. i^c., none of which aie quoted 
by the latter gentleman. 

Voyage d M«5rof*, &c. — Journey to 
Meroc, to the White River, beyond 
Fazogl, iu the South of tlie Kingdom of 
iSeuimar, to Syouali (Si wall), and live 
other Oases, in the years 18H)*22. By 
M. F. Cailliaud, of Nantes. 1st and 
livraisons. Paris. 

ITic researches of Burckhardt, of Bel- 
zonl. and others, have already proved that 
the Pharoahs, under whom the most lui* 
cieiit Monuments of lliebcs and Egypt 
were constructed, were also the founders 
of most of the Temples of Nubia. But it 
wa.H reserved for M. Cailliaud to penetrate 
still further into these interesting regions, 
and to denioustrate, by tlie perfect lusem* 
blance which exists between the Monu- 
incnls of Ewpt and those of the very 
lieait of Ethiopia, tliat the progress of 
Egyptian civilization was not nrcumscrib- 
ed ny the limits of Nubia, but had extend- 
ed itself ftu: beyond into countries now for 
the first time visited by a European tra- 
veller. 

The splendid work of M. Gau, on the 


Antiquities of Nubia, tenniuatjes at Qaadi- 
Haifa, and from this place M. Odlhaud 
commences his investif^ons. The num* 
ber of Monuments which he describes is 
very considerable ; the two first Uvraisoos 
of his work consist of ten plates, which, 
however, do not succeed each other nuinc* 
rically, and the letter- press which accom- 
panies them refers to plates 1—14. The 
roost important objects figured in this por- 
tion of the work, are the Temples of 
Naga, of y\ssoiir, and of Barkal. Those 
of Naga, wiiich are given in much detail, 
are deserving of pcculiaj* attention. Tlie 
Topography of this place, which forms the 
subject of Plate XL, exhibits the Ruins of 
an ancient 'Powu of considerable size, and 
ornamented with four Temples, situated 
in the Desert, in tlic Peninsula of Meroe, 
near (icbti-Ardau, at the distance of six 
leagues from the Nile. Plate XIV., which 
follow’s, gives a view of the Western *reni- 
I)Ic, the exterior of which Lh richly adorn- 
ed with hieroglyphic figures in a beautiful 
state of prc.servation. ^Plie body of the 
edifice is preceded by a vestibule, similar 
to those of the Egyptian Temples, and the 
/made of the two jwrtions of wliirh it is 
composed is occupied by two large bas- 
reliefs. Tliat on the right e.xhibits the 
colossal figure of a Kiug^ in tlie co.stuiue 
of the Pharafdis on the Monuments of 
Thebes, menacing with a battle-axe anu- 
iiierous groiipc of piisoncr.s prostrate at 
hi.s feet, 'riiis groupc, which is seen on 
most of the ve.stibules of Egypt, is the 
same which wa.H hastily supposed to re- 
present the many-headed giant, Kucela- 
(lus, overthrown by an Egyptian divinity, 
'Hie ba.s*relief on the left .-jiue of the vcsli- 
hule pi’e.scnt.s a repetition of that on the 
right, excepting that the principal per- 
sonage is here represented a.s a female de- 
corated with the insignia of sovereignty. 
Nothing similar to this has hitherto been 
(*h.served either in Egypt or Nubia. Plate 
Xl'II, exhibit.'! the bas-reliefs which de- 
corate the lateral fa^adei of tlie temple 
it. self. These represent a King, a Queen, 
and their sou, whose names are inscribeu 
in hieroglyphic characters by the side of 
tlieir heads, in scrolls, similar to those 
which contain the names of the Kings 
and Queens on the Monuments of Egypt. 
It is to be regretted that M. CailUauawas 
not aware of the great discoveries iu 
hieroglyphic literature then making iu 
Turopc, and that he has, tlierefore, ne- 
glected to copy either these scrolls, or the 
perpendicular legends of hieroglyphics 
placed by the side of the ten divinities, to 
whom the Ethiopian royal family are re- 
presented as offering their adorations, llie 
costume of those personages differ from 
tliosc sovereigns figured on the ancient 
Monuments of Egypt, only in the ampli- 
tude of their garments, and in the lengtli 
of Uie tunics of the King aud Prince. The 
Queen and all the female divinities are 
represented so exceedingly broad at the 
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hfpfl, as ioTC^marily to recall to our re^ 
collectioii tlie hoops of our grandmothers. 
'JV divinities here repi-esented, with the 
fxccptioii of some trifling details, are si- 
milar to those of the Egyptian Monuments, 
iMit the style is rather more heavy, and the 
proportions of the flares more massive. 

This hasty sketch of a few of the sub- 
jects repivsented in the two first numbers 
of this interesting work, may suffice to 
«h(iw the importance of the historiciil 
information, which may be derived from 
the study of the faithful designs collected 
by M. Cailliaud, at great personal risk, in 
countries never before trodden by an Eu- 
roi)can foot, and the unsettled state of 
wnich shuts out the prospect of any otlier 
traveller, for a long time to come, being 
enabled to visit them with equal success. 

The Plates are lithographed with much 
ta>te and talent, and the style in which 
the work is got out is altogether w’orthy 
of the iinjwrtanre of its subject. 

Selections from the works of the Baron 
lie Humboldt, relating to the Climate, 
Inhabitants, Productions, and Mines of 
Mexico i with Notes, by John Taylor, 
1^(1. Treasurer to the Geological Society, 
Ac. pp, xxxiii. 313. With a folded 
Map mounted on canvas. 

'Die direction which has recently been 
riven to the employment of Britisn capi- 
tal, machinery, ana talent, in the mining 
>p(culations of Mexico, has excited an 
intense interest in the public mind, and 
an anxiety for authentic infonnation on 
fk* subject vvhicli it i.s the object of Mr. 
Taylor to supply in the present volume ; 
lor the contents of winch lie acknow- 
ledges himself indebted to the published 
works of the Baron von Humboldt. In- 
iiusled at an early period of his life with 
tlic iiianngcment of several extensive 
mines in Germany, the practical know'- 
Icdge which Hnmljoldt derivc<l from his 
attention to their concerns, enabled him 
to obtain, daring hi.s travels in America, 
an iinmen.se body of information relative 
to those of Mexico, which he publi.shed 
in ln.< “ Political Essay ” on that country, 
and in his “ Oeomiostical Essay on the 
•''tqierposition of nocks." From these, 
•Mr. Taylor has extracted the whole of the 
matter which relates to the mines, and 
has submitted it to the public as afaltliful 
•^pori : tlie impartiality of which canuot 
k doubted, whether we regard the cha- 
racter of the author, the confirmation of 
his Statements which has since been re- 
ceived, or the time at which his Hssaytr 
appeared, and when there exited no ap- 
parent prospect of the application of Eu* 
rowan capital to tht>c undertakings. 

The mining concerns of Mexico have, 
liowever, undergone considerable vicissi- 
'»dc.H since the period at which Humboldt 
^rotc. Interdicted at that time by the 
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ment from the appllcBtion of thOlM im- 
proved means whien had been introduced 
into the mining operations of Europe, 
the mines of Mexico were regarded by 
the enlightened nations of that portion of 
the earth merely as an object of curiosity, 
on account of tneir immehse annual pro- 
ceeds ; but from which they could expect 
to derive no profit, nor even to acquire 
any useful information from attending 
to the processes employed in working 
them. Rude, liowever, as these were, 
and totally incfllelent in .some instances 
to the profitable continuance of the un- 
dertakings, the greater portion of them 
were still carried on^ iina the annual ex- 
portation of the precious metals took place 
a.H usual, until the commencement of the 
civil eoinmotinns in IBlO, by which a fatal 
blow was given to the industry of the pi - 
pulation, and the working or the mines 
was generally .stopped. 'The revenues no 
longer coming in from them, and the 
iiiinc.s becoming filled nitli water, from 
their consequent neglect, the country be- 
came impoverislied ; ana at the return of 
better times, the necc^.sary capital for re- 
newing the works did not exist. The 

a rietors have thus been compelled to 
, . / in other countries for that a.SMi.st- 
ahee whifh they weir unable to procuir 
in their own. In England, the lociw of 
capital and of commercial entcnirise, these 
apjilications have been attenn(‘d to, and 
several companies have been formed for 
the piirpo.«e of resuming the works on a 
scale of .sufficient magnitude to justify the 
holies of jK rmanent .success in the specu- 
lation. 

'I'hc first of these Companies seems to 
have originated in a proposal from Don 
Lucas Alaniaii, a leading miiii.stcr in the 
Mexican (lovcrnniciit. It was fir.st pro- 
iiiiilgated at Paris, under the title of tin*. 
“ Franco-Mexicaii Company but not 
.succeeding there, it wa.s transferred to 
London, where, after some lime, and se- 
veral alterations In the oiiginal plan, it is 
now established under the name of the 
“ Tiiited Mexican Association," with a 
capital of 240,000/. in six thousand shares 
of 40/. each. Its principal object is said 
to be the purchase of ores to Smelt and 
refine ; but, according to the prospectus, 
it also ineditafc.s the working of mines, 
tltough it docs not appear to nave yet ac- 
tually engaged any. 

'JTie ** Anglo-JMcxican Association " 
was the Company next established. 'This 
has already contracted for some of the 
most extensive and productive concerns, 
and has raised a proportionate capital of 
1,000,000/. by a subscription of ten thou- 
.saiid shares of 100/. each, 'fhe mines 
which it luw undertaken, arc principally 
ill the Real of Guanaxualo, north-west of 
the city of Mexico. It is in this district 
that the gn.at mine of Valenciana, the 
richest in M exico is situated, upon a lode 
or vein which has heen extcnflivciy work** 
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ed| and upon which the Company lias 
other mines, called Tepeyac, Rh)^, Cuta, 
and Sarena. It possesses also one at no 
great distance, which seems to be on an- 
other lode, called the Luz, and is nego- 
tiating for other mines, which will com- 
plete an undertaking or great magnitude, 
and adeanate to warrant a large and effec- 
tive establishment. 

The third Company is of a more private 
nature, and is composed of individuals 
who possess the largest interest in the 
mines of England. Managing for these 
gentlemen their concerns at home, Mr. 
Taylor has been charged by them with the 
care of the Mexican undertakings of this 
Company, the title of which is “The Ad- 
venturers of the Mines of Real del Monte,** 
situated about sixty miles north of the city 
of Mexico, llicy have agreed with the 
iment of the Count Regia tor his mines on 
the Discalna vein and others connected 
with it, and have also taken the mine of 
Moran. 

We here purposely close our notice of 
this important volume, aware that it 
would be encroaching too much upon our 
space were we to attempt to enkr into the 
details of the question snffieirntly to fur- 
nish a fair >icw, as well of the difficulties 
which oppose, as of the advantages whieh 
arc offered by, these extensive specula- 
tions. For these the work must itself be 
consulted, or refcjeiice may he made to 
the authorities from wliich it is derived ; 
but we agree with Mr. Taylor that in ex- 
tracting from these voluminous works tlie 
parts essential to the present inquiry, he 
has rendered them accessible to many to 
whom they would otherwise have liecn 
entirely unKuowii. 


PREPARINO FOR PUBLICATION. 

Pro|)Osals have been circulated for pub- 
lishing 'rwelve Views of Calcutta and its 
Environs, from Draw’iiigs executed by 
James 13. Fraser, h*om Sketches made on 
the spot, 'riicy are to appear in the fol- 
lowing order ;-^No. 1 , on the lOth of April 
uext, containing Views of Chanapal 
Ghaut, Esplanade Row, and Qoverunient 
House. No. 2, ou the 1st of June, con- 
tiduing Mews of the Rotaiiic (iaideu- 
Hotise, Esplanade Row, and VV'riicrs' 
Buildings. No. J, ou the 1st of Septem- 
ber. containing Views of the Opposite or 
Sulkeah Side, Tank Square, and Govern- 
ment House. No. 4, on the 1st of Dc- 
ceralier, containing Views of Barrackpore 
House, the Town Hall, aud the Scotch 


Church. Tlie size of each of these platei 
is to be 17 inches by 1) ; they are to. be 
engraved ia aqua-tinta by R. Havel), and 
coloured to represent drawinn. 

Some Remarks on Dr. Heoder8on*8 
Appeal to the Members of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, on the Subject of 
the iSirkish New Ttistament, printed st 
Paris ill 1819. By the Rev. S. Lee, M. A. 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Capt. Cochrane, R. N. whose extraor- 
dinary pedestrian feats in Asia^ and in the 
northern regions of the Russuui Empire, 
have excited so much atteutioii. is printiug 
Travels. He pcuctrated in one direction Inn 
to tlie furthest limits of Russia towards 
America, where he was stopped by au- 
thority ; and it is said that his adventures 
bear altogether a character of novelty and 
peculiar interest. 

The Asiatic Society of Paris have an- 
nounced the publication of a Mandchou 
and Fiench Dictionary, by M. Klaproth; 
and also of a Georgian Grammar, by the 
same author. 'I'he tirst of these works is 
ill tlie press, and will appear in the course 
of the current year. 

M. Klaproth lias also published tie Pro- 
sjiectus of a work, entitled. “ Tableaux 
Hisioriqiics dc I’Asie, Ac.’^ It is to be 
publislieil by .subscription, and will be 
conijilcted in Six Parts, fonuing a quarto 
volume of text, and a folio Atlas ofSfi 
tables. In these, the learned and indefa- 
tigable author proposes to place under the 
eyes of his readers, a succinct view of the 
viuious chiinge.s that have occurred in tlie 
ICast, from the foundation of the Persian 
Empire by Cyrus, down to the present 
time. 

^ VV*e understand that Mr. Bowdich pre- 
vioiKs to his decease, made arrangements 
for tlie puhlication of an Hisloi ical SkeUii 
of the Portuguese Establishments in 
Congo, Angola, and Bcuguela, with an 
Account of the Modern Discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the Interior of Angola and 
of Mozimhique, and a Map of the Coast 
and of the Interior. 

The East India Military Calendar, Part 
II. coiitiiining the Services of the most 
distingui-shed Officers of the three EsU- 
bllshmeuts of the Indian Aimy, not al- 
ready inserted in the First Part; and also 
a History of English Trausactious in In- 
dia, from the earliest Accounts ; toaether 
with Memoirs of those celebrated Civil 
aud Military Characters, whose judgment 
aud wisdom led to tlie foundation aud ac- 
quisition of (he Hon. East India Com- 
pany's Possessions io Asia. 
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EAiTf INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Bbnoal.— The latest papers that we 
have seen from this Presidency, extend 
to the 3d of December : some few pri- 
vate letters of a later date, have, how- 
ever, been received; and these commu- 
nicate uniform accounts of the general 
uD|N)pularity of Lord Amherst's go- 
vernment; although the public jour- 
nals are compelled to be silent on his 
administration, or to speak loudly in 
its praise. His Lordship is said to 
possess all the weaknesses, without any 
of the redeeming virtues of hiS noble 
predecessor ; and to be even more un- 
Mpular at the beginning, than Lord 
Hastings was at the end of his career. 
Among others of his public acts, his 
hostility to the most moderate enjoy- 
ment of freedom, by his fellow country- 
men and fellow subjects, had occasioned 
him to be disliked by all classes, except 
that confined circle of admirers, which 
is sure to surround the worst of men: 
and even among these, there is one 

C fitlcmau who left England ut his 
rdship’s suite, and who w as thought 
to possess some influence over him, to 
whom the warfare on liberal principles 
to which Lord Amherst has lent him- 
self, (for we believe, that, like his pre- 
decessor, he is principally to be blanixl 
for the weakness of nis submission to 
the intrigues of others) must be parti- 
cularly painful. In his personal de- 
meanour, he is scarcely less happy : for 
besides his retrenchment of the scale 
of expense, on which the public ciiter- 
lainmenU used to be given at the Go- 
vernment House, and their infrequency 
of occurrence, he has shut up the I’arK 
at Barrackpore, rendering it inacces- 
sible to the public, as formerly, except 
under restrictions, which exclude % 
great number to whom the enjoyment 
of its walks and drives was an agree- 
able relief. These are matters of litilc 
importance, however, compared with 
the evils which his public conduct have 
already inflicted on the country ; and it 
is to these we would csjiecially direct 
the public attention In odrlition to 
^rd Amherst’s hostility to the free- 
dom of discussion, he has shown 
the most decided hostility to the 
freedom of person and of property: 
we ^ not mean in the forcible seizure 
and imprisonment of Mr. Amot, nor in 
t^ suppression of the Calcutta Journal, 
tb^gh these are violations of 'both 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 2, 


these rights, which call for public cen- 
sure; but not content witb this, his 
Lordship is said to have issued an 
order, throughout the interior of India, 
commanding every British-born sub- 
ject, resident therein, to be prepared 
with a licence of residence from the 
East India Company, within ten months 
from the date or the order, or to aban- 
don hU affairs and quit the country 
immediately. 

No pretence of danger or alarm at 
the continuance of these peaceable and 
unoffending men in India is even al- 
leged to justify so harsh and impolitic, 
as well as despotic a measure. It is 
known, that there are hundreds, and 
many of them incrchanis of the first 
respectability, residing in India with- 
out licences; and it is equally well 
known, that, considering the time re- 
quired to send application home, 
the delay which is sure to be ex- 
perienced hare, and the time reclulrcd 
for a reply, licences cannot be sent 
out, even to those who have interest 
enough to procure them, iu less than 
twelve or fliiecn months time : so that 
if this order be persisted in, hundreds 
of useful and innocent men may be 
turned out of their houses, and be ob- 
liged to abandon all their prospects, for 
the crime of doing good, without an ex- 
press permission from a body who will 
neither do good themselves, nor, it ap- 
pears, permit others to ()o so for them I 
This must follow, if the decree be in.- 
teuded to be acted on ; and if not so In- 
tended to be observed, it is Imth folly 
and cruelty to issue it. Tliese united 
causes of Lord Amherst's unpopularity, 
(and they are certainly strong and just 
grounds of objection to his administra- 
tion) had produced such an effect af 
Calcutta, among the English resideiitir 
there, that on the last occasion of his 
attending the theatre, some dozen handr 
only were clapped, on his entering the 
house, though it is usual for the Go- 
vernor General of India to he received! 
00 such occasious with more apparenft 
expression of enthusiastic admiratioix 
than the King of England, by the 
most loyal audience at Drury Lone 
or Coveut Garden : — the reason If . 
obvious— In India there is no gal- - 
leiy, no gods : — and even the p? .t 
is mied by men chiefly dependent U ,r 
their bread on the suboi^iuate braticb es 
of the public service ; while the )n>i .es 
are filled with the immediate dep en- 
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dents on the Governor General's per- 
sonal favour, — the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, and their ladies, 
even more ambitious than their hus- 
bands to catch the smile of the chief 
fountain of honour and distinction, to 
whom -they look up with anxious ex- 
pectation, and from whom they receive 
wHh fateful humility the slightest 
glance of approbation. The silence of 
such an audience must be more ex- 
pressive than the most overpowering 
eloquence ^ and the mortification pro- 
duced by It, be proportionably severe. 
We are glad to And, indeed, by this 
symptom^ that some public virtue and 
good feeling yet remains, and that the 
intoxication, in which the freaks of 
arbitrary dominion seemed but of late 
to have steeped the senses of the great 
mass of the British Indian Public, is 
beginning to give place to a more Arm, 
a more honourable, and a more sober 
demeanour; or, in other words, that 
the^ are not so near the Asiatics iti 
their awe of power, as they arc to the 
genuine British stock from whence 
they sprung, in their contempt of its 
abuse. 

Some of the latest letters from Cal- 
cutta continue to speak of the deli- 
cate health of the Governor Generd, 
who it was believed would speedily 
be obliged to return to England, on 
account of increasing debility ; other let- 
ters, however, allude to his probable 
continuation in India. The Commander 
in Chief, Sir Bdw. Paget, was expected 
to leave Cawnpore on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, oil a tour of inspection through 
the Upper Provinces, before be quitted 
the country. Sir Charles G. Metcalf, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, had been 
so seriously iudisposed that he was 
obliffcd to leave that post for Calcutta, 
to obtain the best medical advice. The 
Government yacht had been seut for 
him from Calcutta toMasulipatam early 
in November. 

The Bengal papers continue to speak 
of the damage duue by the late inun- 
dations; the losses sustained by the in- 
balntauts, both of life and property, are 
eertainlv most extensive, and they bad 
been followed by a scarcity which pro- 
duced a partial famine among the help- 
less sufferers. The scarcity of gridn in 
the line of country between Nellore and 
Gaidam was so excessive, that many 
families in the vicinity of Injeram had 
me without foodfor two and threedays. 
Measures, however, had been adopted 
by.Govemment to alleviate this cala- 
mity, and ships had been taken up to 
convey riot to Coringa, 


By letters received from Bengal we 
learu that a defalcation, to the amount 
of between thirty or forty thousaod 
pounds had taken place in the trea- 
sury cf Moorsbedabad, and that Mr, 
Truwer had been order^ to investigate 
the accounts of Mr. Thomas Travers, 
the collector, who had been suspended. 

A numerous ami respectable meeting 
had been held in Calcutta, on the 10th 
of November, to discuss the feasibili^ 
of steam communication with fenglimd. 
A committee was formed, and having 
discussed the details of the project, 
they set on foot a subscription for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect. 

It was resolved by the members to 
bestow one lack of rupees upon the first 
individual or company by whom two 
complete voyages from England to In- 
dia should be made in steam vessels, 
the passage not exceeding seventy days, 
in vessels of British register, and of not 
less than 300 tons burden. The follow- 
ing are the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee : — 

l.—'rhat the proposed bonus, or pre- 
mium, be offered for the establishment of 
a communication between England and 
Bengal by steam packets, navigating either 
of tne two routes of the Rea Sea, or the 
Cime of Good Hope. 

That the amount received, under a 
subscription to be opened for this pur- 
pose,^ be assigned as a premium ;to an? 
individuals, or company, being Britisn 
subjects^ who may first establisn a com- 
munication by steam vessels between 
England, and Bengal, by cither of the 
routes above mentioned, hefore the expi- 
rafion of the year 1K26. 

3. — lliat the communication required 
for the period above stated, shall be con- 
sidered to have been established on the 
completion of two voyaws from Eng- 
land to Bengal, and one from Bengal to 
Enijland by the vessel or vessels of any 
individuals or company, being Britisn 
subjects, within a period not exceeding 
an avera^ of seventy days for each of the 
four voyages; provided further, that 
such vessel or vessels be not of a less 
burden than three hundred tons. 

4. ^That if the full premium be net 
earned by anyitidividuw or company, 
under the foregoing rules, by theeompte- 
tion of two voyages out, ai^ two homct as 
required, within the limited period ; hut 
that one voyage from England to Bengal, 
and one from Bengal to England, shaU 
have been performed in conformity with 
the preceding rules, before the expiration 
of the year 1826, a Inoiety of the stat^ 
preminm shall be assignea to the indivi- 
duals or company, being British subjects, 
by whose vessel or vessels, such two voy- 
ages, out and home, shutt htve kinia 
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Hie 8abacrip«k)n» bv Uie accpunts^ 
w«i ffoingou iu ^mvflounsliuig manuer : 
mvwdi of four tnousand Muuds bad 
lubscrlbed t and^ considerable con- 
tribution was expected from the Govern- 
ment, who had been solicited to confer 
their patronage. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and his 
family lauded at that city on the 10th of 
October, in good health, 'fhe advices 
received at this Presidency from Bu- 
shire mention a considerable mortality 
raging there. Mr. Macleod, the PoUti' 
etj agent, had fallen a victim to it, on 
the ^th of October, and Dr. Milward 
on the 1 2th of the same month. Mr. 
$iurmey, of Bussorah, also died on the 
15tlu 

Letters from Berhampore state, that 
after having cnj[oycd quiet for several 
years, an irruption had been made by 
»)me of the neighbouring chieftains in- 
festing the hilL, close to Berhatuporc, 
into the lowlands, by whom several vil- 
lages were set fire to and destroyed. It 
was hoped, however, that tranquillity 
would he restored, without it being ne- 
cessary to call out the regular troops. 
The hull arc stated to have been very 
unhealthy. 

By accounts from Niisseerabad of the 
12th of October, we are informed, that 
a detachment from that place, assiitted 
by some forces from Neerouch, under 
the command of Colonel Lumlcy, were 
about to attack Humeergur, a fortifled 
town in Meywaur. The 1st battalion of 
the 25tli Regiment, under the command 
of Captain Wilkie, with the whole of 
the artillery, in charge of the battering 
train, were likewise to march on the 
same service, on the 17th of October, ou 
uhich day Colonel Liimley was to set 
out with his force. The place is one of 
considerable strength, but resistance of 
any consequence was not expected. Se- 
veral other places in the Oudeepore 
State were also marked out for attack, 
as the Rajpoots had, for some time, 
been showing indications of a restless 
spirit. Sir David Ochterlony was in 
good health at this date, and about to 
sat out for Delhi to meet the Com- 
mander ia Chief. 

The loost racent acepunU from India 
state, that the barbarous practice of im- 
molatiQ| widows on the funeral piles 
of their Wbande, still continues in fuU 
force. On the 7th of November, about 
eight a'clock in tha morning, a Suttee 
took place at Konnaghur Ohaut, where 
f9ur mm from the age of thirty to fifty* 
s^Tificed themiclvei on the same pile 
with iha of thehr dead husband, 
l^uaiBiqil ebittiyer^ a Bxahmin 


of Koonaghur, who died oa the 5th of 
the same month. As soon as informa- 
tion of his decease was sent to his dif- 
ferent wives, who wero, in general, 
fiving at their father’s houses, (only two 
of his wives lived with him) four of these 
determined on eating fire, as the natives 
call it ; two, who were living near, one 
at Calcutta, and the fourth atBosborrah, 
above Hoogly ; however, they were 
soon brought together, and the neces- 
sary permission having been obtained 
from the magistrate of the district, (at 
least, so the police people said, who at- 
tended the suttee,) they surrounded ihe 
funeral pile, which they enclosed a4 
round with a paling of bamboos, so as 
to prevent the escape of any who might 
be inclined, after having oneq entered 
it; in less than one minute after the 
fire was lighted the whole of them must 
have been su6tocated, and in less than 
ten minutes their boifies burnt to a coal, 
so excessively hot was the fire. 

As this man had no less than thirty- 
two wives, twenty-two of which were 
living at his death, it was expected mojre 
of them would have undergone the same 
sacrifice ; and so common is the sight of 
such immolations to the natives, that 
the number assembled to view the hor- 
rid spectacle was by no means consider- 
able. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta con- 
secrated the new Church, at DuinDum, 
oil the 4th of November, under the 
name of St. Stephen. 

The ships of the expedition against 
tlie Burmahs, eiicuuutercd a smart gale 
from the Southward, wliich drove tltem 
into four fathoms water in the Uuneen 
Gutta; 1)efore they cnuld secure the 
vessels, the wind chopped round from 
the northward and blew them out again ; 
but they were all safe off Cox's Bazar, 
when the Diana, steam-boat, left them 
on the 8tb. of November, at ^ur p. m., 
with the exci'ption of the Research, 
which bad not been heard of after the 
g^e on the 4th. !>he is the H. C. new 
surveying vessel, commanded by Captain 
CrawLrd, and must have been sadly 
crowded, having besides her own crew, 
200 troops and six officers on hoard ; 
but being a strong new ship, it is to be 
hoped she is safe. From ihe cifcmu- 
stance of Captain Baker, the Political 
Agent, who proceeded with the expedi- 
tion agginst tl^e Burmahi, havii^ re- 
turn^ tq CalciitU. in the Plana, it was 
supposed the dispum would not be settled, 
so easily as was at first imagined. 

Bombay, T-The public papers end 
private letters from Bombay are alike 
filled with tlie.iuh|ect, which appeara 
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Ittely to han absorbed all others in 
that Islandi^the contest between the 
Barristers and the Recorder. We gave 
at some length, in our last Number, a 
repojrt of the proceedings on this sub- 
ject, in the Court at Bombay, on which, 
probably, most of our readers will have 
tonned their own judgments. For our- 
selves, wc mast confes®, that the more 
we have examined this matter, the more 
wc are inclined to believe that the 
barristers were wrong. In the first 

K lacc, their motives appear to have 
eeu exclusi\cly pecuniary and selAsh, 
and, consequently, injurious to the 
interests of the community. 

The * whole matter originated in a 
dispute about fees ; the lawyers, as 
Usual, not being content with the ordi- 
nary, but aiming at immoderate, gains. 
Three of the leading barristers were 
engaged in a cause, Kinncrsley v. Preii- 
dergast, when these gentlemen made 
such demands <»f rt/reahing fees^ that 
the solicitor felt himself compelled to 
appeal to the Court for redress, against 
what he evidently deemed to be extor- 
tion. Aflidavits on both sides were pro- 
duced In Court, and a long discussion 
occurred, when the Recorder stated that 
he did nut consider an advocate at li- 
berty to refuse a brief, merely because 
the amount of the fee marked on it did 
not come up to his standard of expecta- 
tion (from which it may he inferred that 
these gentlemen had so dune] ; and he 
further gave it as his opinion, that the 
amount of fees to counsel, beyond cer- 
tain mmima sanctioned by usage in 
England, must always be left te the 
discretion of the attorney, who is sup- 
posed to be the only person capable of 
judging both of the intricacy or import- 
ance of the case, and of the client's 
circumstances. He therefore decided 
against the barristers In the present 
instance, and directed that whenever a 
misunderstanding should again arise on 
this subject, it should be referred to the 
master lo equity, subject to an appeal 
from his judgment to that of the Court.* 
After this, came the memorial to the 
Court, ref|>ectiug the irregularities in 
the practice, and other deviations from 

* It may gh’e some idea of the demands 
of the barristers, to state that one of them 
i-eturued a fee of six gold mohun, or 12/. 
slerlliigi for drawing a very simple bili of 
15 folios; for which the souritor who em- 
ployed the barrister declared, in writing, 
that the fee. In England, would have been 
only one guinea. Most persons thinit igw 
is war enough in this country ; but an 
advance of tvrehe hundred per cent, nuut 
aake lodian kwaboarier cone atiU. 


the charter. The motives whieh dic- 
tated this, may be easily inferred from 
what preceded It ; but, unfortunately for 
themselves, the memorialists appeared 
to be wrong in most of the facts, as well 
asliaUe to suspicion in their intentions, 
which seem to have had no higher end 
in view than the benefitting themselves. 
The Recorder, we think, assumed too 
much, when he said, that neither 
they, nor any power qnder heaven, had 
a right to And fault with the proceedings 
of the Court. They were the sole judges 
of their own conduct — it was to be left 
to their discretion, and theirs alone; 
and the only remedy was an impeach- 
ment in the House of Commons."*- 
If it he so, we say so much the worse, 
for this is no remedy whatever^ and 
its utter impracticability to any good 
purpose, (of which the seven years trial 
of Warren Hastings is sufficient proof) 
offers complete impunity to all evil- 
doers, who can only be checked ' by 
such a remedy. But the Recorder was 
ail advocate, of cheap justice, and his 
motive was to lessen the burdens of the 
native population. The barristers were 
desirous of large and frequent fees, and 
were jealous ofthe attorneys encroaching 
on their privileges, while they appearm 
to care little or nothing for their native 
clients' burdens. This single distinc- 
tion alone is sufficient to make the 
friends of the people in India approve of 
the Recorder’s conduct, and condemn 
that of the barristers, though they may 
perhaps think their suspension for six 
months rather a severe punishment. 
If their motives had been generous, 
and their allegaAons founded in fact, 
we conceive great good would have 
arisen from their directing the atten- 
tion of the Court to irregularities, if 
any really existed ; a privilege which, 
if they have not, we tnink they ought 
to possess, as it would always remain 
with the Court to adi^t their sugges- 
tions or not, on its own responsibility; 
and Public Opinion, the great arbiter of 
ail disputed questions, w^d, if permit- 
ted to W freely pronounced trough the 
Press, have sufficient Influence over 
each party to secure the a^ption of 
that mode which should be proved to 
be most correct. 

The Commander in Chief of Bom- 
bay, accompanied by bis suite, left 
on the 3d of December, for the Nor- 
tbem Dittrict. His Excellency peo* 
ceeded over land to Bassein, whmice 
be was to embark for Snrat, and waa 
not expected back before Mardt or 
April. Mr. Adam bad anrived aft Bom* 
bay»«nUia Ifltb of NotMberi Hi it 
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wu expected, an hif health waa much 
improved, that he would leave Bombay 
early in December, and return overland 
to Calcutta, via Poouah, Auruugabad 
and Jeypoor. 

An unusual degfree of activity had 
jyrevailcd iu the Bombay Cotton Market, 
during the latter end of November, aud 
tlie beginning of the following month, 
aud a rise in the price of about ten 
repccs per candy, had taken place in 
ruDsequence. Fair Surat or Broach 
Cotton, was worth 130 to 140 repees per 
candy, of 7 cwt. Bnwouaghur or China 
Market, 124 to 120, amlDakras, 116 to 
lit). The exchange on London, at six 
months sight, was Is. 8jd. per rupee. 

The Bombay Gazette, of the lOth of 
November, states, that a plan was about 
to he tried for mounting the dawk, in 
the line of communication with Cal- 
cutta, to be conveyed at the rate of 
eight English miles on the average. It 
was thought that even during the mon- 
soon, when the riders had been pro- 
perly trained to their duty, and thC 
machine brought to its regular opera- 
tion, that between many of the stages, 
if not the whole, the dawk might be 
conveyed at the rate of ten miles an 
hour; which, taking ihc distance to 
he run at 1300 miles, would make 
six days only for the period within which 
the correspondence could be carried on 
l)ctweeii the two Prcsidences: a facility 
of intercourse, involving advantages of 
no ordinary consideration, equally of a 
lM)litical and commercial nature. 

The Bombay Courier, of the 1st of 
November, contains the following para- 
graph, descriptive of universal drought; 
while in other parts of India, the people 
were suffering from the effects of inces- 
sent rains aua inundations. 

We fear wc shall have much reason 
to lament this year, the absence of the 
latter rains, called there the Elephaiiter. 
It is calculated that there is a deficiency 
in the usual supply of water In the Island 
at this period of the year, of almost fif- 
teen inches, and it behoves us all to be very 
provident in this nec4*8sary article of life. 
Our lettera from various parts of the coun- 
try sute the deficiency lobe much greater, 
and that a season or drought is so much 
to be apprehended, that the inhabitants 
are already removing to parts more fa- 
voured. Seasons of droiigntand sickness 
generally go together. Whether it is 
from the a^nce of the Elephanter or 
not. it is too cer^n that fevers are unu- 
sually previ^t on the Island at the pre- 
afnt moment Though they are not at all 
t’unsidered of a serious nature, they are 
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emptioH ' very like that known in the 
scarlet £ever. We hear that this fever 
has pass^ through the female charity 
school, with the only instance of one 
child escaping, 'flie great ventilation of 
the rooms in this country must be a great 
check to the spreading of infection. 

'Fhe same Journal contains the fol- 
lowing account of an earthquake at sea. 
It states that on the voyage from Lon- 
don to Bombay, on the 27th of July last, 
the Layton being iu S. latitude, 35. 12. 
not far to the westward of Tristan 
d’Acunha, at a quarter past eleven, p. m. 
a shock of an earthquake was felt so 
strongly that it awoke every person in 
the ship ; it was a trembling motion, 
similar to that produced by a ship 
forcing its way over a wreck or a coral 
bed. The hands were turned up, and 
every part of the vessel examitn^, but 
no in)ury of any kind could be disco- 
vered ; the trembling was accompanied 
with a hissing noise. On the following 
night at half past two, another and 
more violent shock was felt, which 
lasted a few seconds, but not so long as 
the first. Ou the 3 1st, in latitude 36. 51. 
the Layton having in the mean time 
run between five and six degrees east- 
ward, the Dutch brig Pheleiitait, bound 
to Bntavia, wos spoken with, and her 
Master reported that the first shock, 
but not the second, had been felt ou 
board his vessel. 

The following account of a Suttee is 
extracted from a letter from Poonah, of 
Sept. 22 : — 

I tluuk an account of a Suttee which 
took place in this city two evenings ago, 
will show you, in a most striking man- 
ner, with what cruelty they are some- 
times accompanied, aud will make you 
.shudder with horror, at the sufferings of 
the wretched victim of superstition, and 
at the savage barbarity of, I may say. her 
murderers. The unfortunate Drahmluee, 
of her own accord, had ascended the fii- 
neraf pile of her husband's bones, (for lie 
had died at a distance,) but finding the 
torture of the fire more than she could 
bear, by a violent struggle she threw her- 
self from the flames, and, tottering to a 
short distance, fell down. Some gentle- 
men, wlio were present, immediately 
plunged her Into tlic river, which was 
close by ; aud thereliy saved her from be- 
ing much burnt. She retained her senses 
completely, and complained of the bad- 
ness of the pile, which she said eonsaroed 
her so slowfy that she could not bear it, hut 
expressed her wUlingnesi to try it again 
If they wooW improve it. TTiey would 
not do so, and the poor creature shrunk 
with dread from the flames, which were 
now burning most intensely, aud refused 
to go on. Whai her iuhumaa rciatlyef 
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saw this, they took her by the head and 
heels, threw her on the fire, and held 
her there, till they were driven away by 
the beat. They also took up lar^e blocks 
of wood, with which they struck her in 
order to deprive her of her senses, but sho 
aKain made lier e»cai)e, and, without any 
help ran dircctly into tlie river. 'Fhe peo- 
ple of her house followed her there, and 
tried to drown her by pressing her under 
the water, but a gentleman wno was pre- 
sent rescued her trom them, and she im- 
mediately ran into his arms and cried to 
him to save her. I arrived at the ground 
as they were bringing her this second time 
from the river, and 1 cannot describe to 
you the horror I felt on seeing the mangled 
condition she was in : almost every inch of 
skin on her body had been burnt off ; her 
leg^ and thighs, her arms and back, were 
completely raw ; her breasts were dread- 
fullv torn, and the skin hanging from them 
in shreds; tlie skin and nails of her fingers 
had peeled wholly off, and were hanging 
to the baek of her hands. In fact, Sir, 
I never saw, or even read, of so entire a 
picture of misery ns this wor woman dis- 
played. She seeiiicfi to oread being again 
taken to the fire, and called out to" the 
“ Aclia Sahib," as she feelingly deiinmi- 
nated them, to save her. Her friends 
geemed no longer inclined to force lier, 
and one of lier relations, at our instiga- 
tion, sat down beside her, and gave her 
some clothes, and told licr they would 
not. Wc had her sent to the Hospital, 
where every medical assistance was im- 
mediately given her, but without ho|ie of 
her recovery. She lingered in the most 
excruciating pain for about twenty hours, 
and then (lieu. 

'Hie gentlemen present remonstrated 
against ner being put on the fire a secotifl 
time, but they did nut like to interfere 
further witii wnat they considered was the 
custom of the country. Enough has been 
said about Suttees ; but T cannot help ex- 
press iig my hope that a liberal Govern- 
ment will soon, by the strong arm of its 
authority, even if the doing so should oc- 
casion temporary commotion, (and that it 
would 1 have great doubt) put a stop to 
so barbarous a custom, which must have 
originated in the avidity of the Brahmins 
for the puiseuts dispensed on such occa- 
sions. Infanticide was equally a part of 
their relirion with Suttees, and It was 
jirohibiteil without any bad effects being 

Madras.— Letters fVoin Madras an- 
nounce the arrival there of iuteiligcnce 
of the total loss of the Kaugoon Packet 
off the coast of Rangoon, near the John 
and Margant shuaL This took place 
on the Ut of September, and on tlie 
17th a similar disaster occurred to the 
Mary at the tame place. Both the ves- 
sels belonged to Calcutta, and the 
crews alone were saved. The exact 


position of these shoals, we believe hai 
never been laid down, and indeed the 
whole of the coast is but imperfectly 
known. 

The Madras Government Gazette an* 
ooutices the safe delivery of Lady Munru 
of a son, at the Government House, un 
the 7th September. 

Batavia.— -We are happy to learn 
that Mr. Thornton, whose capture by 
the Malays we noticed in our last, has 
been restored safe to his friends in Ba- 
tavia. The latest accounts from this 
Settlement, which are of the 13th Dec. 
state that the Padries in the Island of 
Sumatra had been bold enough, during 
the absence of Lieutenant-Colonel Raaf, 
to recommence hostilities, and to at- 
tack some of the districts occujdkd by 
the Dutch. In this, however, they were 
repuls(‘d by the Nctherlaiid troops under 
Major Larmliii, and this officer pursu- 
ing his advantage attacked the Padries 
in their fortified pu^tb at Kapau and 
Biero, from wliicn ihey were driven 
sword ill hand on the 26ih and 2'ith of 
September, with very considerable loss. 
The loss on the side of the Eurojicani 
was trifling, and the Governor-General 
testified his umiualified apjirobation of 
the conduct of the troops in this affair. 

Sumatra. — Letters from Sumatra 
state that the British authorities at Fort 
Williaiii had sent soma companies of 
infantry, fitted out with the necessary 
requisites, to the west coast of Sumatra, 
to streiigtlien and fortify the Company’s 
Settlement at Natal. As the whole of 
the Island of Sumatra is now ceded to 
the Nelherlumis, Licuteuuut Colonel 
Raaf hud made a tour of the interior, 
which be found not destitute of {xipula- 
tion, in a state of fine cultivation, and 
adapted to all kinds of produce. He 
also found traces of an luternal legal 
govermnent, aud even of petty local 
authorities ; certain sign^ of some ad- 
vaoce towards civilization. This of- 
ficer, who has given a verbal account 
of these particulars, had recently re- 
turned from Batavia to Paciang, with 
troops to complete his military force, 
and some young civil officers acquainted 
with the language and manners of the 
inhabitants, and with the regulation! 
in force in Java. 

Malay Islands. — Accounts from 
Manilla state that the Malay Piraiei 
continue very active in their freebootingf 
and the neighbourhood of their haunts 
is very dangerous navigation. On the 
Uth Mav the Ship Nearchus,)x>undfroai 
South America to Calcutta, put into 
Mftniila for n supply of profisimi Md 
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on the 24th arrived off the Islands of 
Bassulan and Mundanao, where the 
vessel was liecaiuied three days. On 
the 27ih, at daylight, u fleet of Malay 
prows, twenty-six in number, full of 
iiicu, was observed bearing dowu upon 
the ship, and every prenaration was 
luaile to receive them. The Malays, 
however, observing this, did not attack, 
hut lay to a short distance astern, when 
i!,iee other very large prows joined them 
from Bassulan, while small ones were 
observed coming out of every creek and 
bay. Against this formidable force the 
\carchus was totally unable to defend 
iicrseir, and must have fallen into their 
hands, when at the very inoment of the 
Malays sailing to the attack a smart 
bree/e providentially sprung up, which 
the crew taking advantage of, were 
enabled to get out of their reach, and 
tiually escape them. The Nearchus ex- 
perienced a violent shock of earth- 
quake at sea, which lasted near four 
minutes. 

Otaheite. — The letters received from 
Otalieite are to the middle of May, and 
loMvey some interesting statements of 
the present state of that island, ll ap- 
jwars from these that there is a great 
•duration in the place since (Jnjit. Cook’s 
time, tile missionuries having totally 
uholislieil idolatry, procured the adop- 
lioii of (Jhrislianity, and changed the 
direction of tlie morals and customs of 
the inhabitants. 'I'lie women now be- 
have witli extraordinary reserve, they 
iiM longer go on hoard the ships, and 
marriages are eontraeted as in Kurope ; 
e'en the king at present can liave but 
oue Wife. The practice of de-lroying 
children, and the oH'cring human sacri- 
dees are done away with: almost all 
the inhabitants can write and read j they 
all luive religions books, written in their 
langiiagc and printed in the island. The 
missionaries yearly convoke at l^aparo 
the whole impulation, which amounts 
to 7000 souls. At the departure of the 
accounts this meeting was then holdeii. 
The discussion going on was respecting 
a new code of laws, and the principal 
chiefs of the nation had attended, some 
of whom had ascended the tribune and 
’’poken for hours upon the subject. At 
the latter end of March the Island of 
Otaheite is stated by these accounts to 
h^ave declared itself independent of 
fmgland. A red flag with a white star 
m the upper comer, is now regularly 
hoisted on the point which Bougain- 
named Point Venus. 

n'AcuNHa.^fiy the arrival 

^ tiie Berwick, CaptaiA deffery, frum 


Van Diemen's Land, we learn that it 
has bceu discovered, that the Island of 
Tristan d'Acuuha, which lies in south 
lat. 37. 6. west long. ll. 44. and which 
was never known to have been peopled 
before the year 1816', has now U|)on it, 
living in great happiness, twenty-two 
men and three women. The Berwick, 
on her passage to Van Diemen's Land, 
scut her boat ashore on the 25 th of 
March, 'llic sailors were surprised at 
tindiug au Englishman, of the name of 
Glass, formerly a corporal in the artil- 
lery, and the rest of the above mentioned 
|H>pulation. Glass gave so favohrable 
au account of the islautl, which is only 
nine miles in diameter, that it may be 
of importance to vessels, on tbeir pas- 
sage to Van Diemen’s land, to touch 
there : they will be sure of a most fa- 
vourable reception. There are on the 
island great plenty of pigs, goats, pota- 
toes, cabbages, &c., abundance offish, 
and excellent water. This little colony 
had at the time upwards of 80 tons of 
potatoes to dispose of. The island is 
very fertile, in fact, in every thing desi- 
rable to settlers ; and Glass declared 
that, if they had a few w omen more, the 
place would he au earthly paradise. He 
is a sort of governor alTristand’Acunha, 
by appoiutmeut of the rest, on account 
of his military character ; and he trades 
in a small schooner to the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the oil of the sea-elephant, 
and the skins of the seal, which they 
catch In great abumlauce. I'hcre is a 
iiiouiitaiu upon the island 3,500 feet in 
height : the crew of the Berwick saw it 
at the distance of 50 miles. 

AKHICA AND I'l’S ISLANDS. 

Cape of Good Hope. — We regret to 
find by the recent arrivals from the Cape, 
that the conclilion of the settlers there 
was most deplorable, and many of them 
were reduced tn the last stage of wretch- 
edness, without food, clothing, or habi- 
tations. Not only did the murders and 
robberies of the savage hords continue 
in various parts of the frontiers, but the 
failure of the fourth crop had uceu ge- 
neral throughout the setliement, pro- 
ducing a most olarming dearth of pro- 
vision, and threatening the remaining 
portion ol the colonists with utter de- 
struction. Many families were existing 
entirely on pumpkins, and even these 
were with difliculty obtained, and some of 
these hapless beings had nut tasted meat 
for upwards of three months. Several of 
these families who ha^l moved in a very 
respectable sphere in England, were 
absolutely dependent on casual charity, 
and wauderiug about in a state of au- 
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dity, exposed to &11 the horrors of want, 
and of the inhospitable climate. Not 
only bad the wheat crop failed, but that 
of rye also, and the wealthier class of 
settlers were compelled to live entirely 
on rice, which was exorbitantly dear. 

The commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the colony, were 
expected at Ullentago, at the end of 
December, and to their arrival the hopes 
of the colonists were directed. 

Major Somerset had returned to Gra- 
ham's Town from his successful cam- 
paiglMtfainst the Caffres. He had 
broug;nt with him 2000 head of cattle 
taken from Macomo's Kraal, and had 
also threatened the other chiefs with a 
similar visit unless the stolen cattle re- 
tained by them were given up. 

The Andromache had arrived at 
Simon's Bay from , her cruise on the 
north-west coast of Madagascar, the 
details of which are by no means un- 
interesting. She arrived at Delagou, 
on the 1st of November, at which place 
the surveyin? veS|pls of the preceding 
year had suffered so much from sick- 
ness ; it was however at the time of the 
Andromache's visit, perfectly healthy, 
but the natives were almost in a state 
of starvation, which arose chiefly from 
their apathy of disposition, and the ap- 
prehensions they were under from the 
neighbouring Hottentots j the wandering 
tribes of which frequently made inroads 
upon them, carrying off or destroying 
eveiy thing they found. Many of the 
natives were living on roots and long 
grass, and the whole were in a state of 
primitive nudity. Though perfectly 
docile and inoffensive, they were pos- 
sessed of much lo>v cunning and covet- 
ousness, and are represented to be as 
barbarous as the interior tribes. From 
the little intercourse they had entered 
into with the English, they had con- 
ceived a favourble notion of their cha- 
racter, and were particularly desirous 
to he taken under the protection of 
our GoverninefMp to ensure which, se- 
veral of the Chiefs were willing to cede 
any portion of territory for forts and 
factories. Their eagerness for clothes 
is stated to he iinlmundod, and care 
was always taken to furnish the back 
first. An English Missionary, named 
Treadwell, was discovered at Delagoa, 
who had been attacked with fever and 
dysentery, from which he was slowly 
recovering ; he had been three months 
emploved in the task of conversion, and 
described the people as a tractable race, 
having no idea of a Supreme Being, 
and who, if they had any form of 
wonhip, directed It to their forefathers : 


be had composed a vocabularyi and had 
acquired some knowledge of the Ian. 
guage, but bitterly complained of the 
difficulty of making these people com- 
prehend bis language, fVom their want 
of ideas, a deflciency also discovered 
by the people of the Andromache. Tbe 
Missionaiy was the only European 
there, and to assist him in bis herculean 
task, the Commodore supplied him with 
all the refreshment and nourishment 
he could possibly spare, and left him 
to his labours. 

The Andromachf^ arrived at Beni- 
batooka, in Madagascar, on the 2iltii of 
November, andfound that KingRadama, 
a chief of the interior, bad raised an 
army and was marching with a view of 
subjugating this Island to his authority, 
aud also with an intention of putting 
down that nefarioas and inhuman 
practice slave traffic, and of substituting 
agriculture and commerce in its stead. 
At the period of the Andromache's ar- 
rival, King Allan Saul, of Bembatooka, 
having levied a considerable force, had 
advanced to meet the invader, and the 
hostile armies were within two days 
march of each other. The Commodore 
received a communication from King 
Kadanm, soliciting his kind interference 
as niedialor between the parties, and iu 
order to prevent the effusion of blood, 
permitting him to guarantee to the in- 
habitants of Bembatooka, their lives 
aud property, provided they would pro- 
mise allegiance to Railama, andremaio 
at peace in their own country, in which 
object the Commodore was successful, 
and they hoisted Radama’s flag instead 
of their own, and sent deputies to 
King Radaina, for tbe satisfaction of 
the conditiims. Tbe slave traffic had 
been, and then was, carried on to a 
very considerable extent; as there 
was every disposition in Radama to 
annihilate it, it was hoped the above 
concession would check it in a great 
measure; but as to an entire extirpa- 
tion of tbe trade, nothing but its being 
declared felony was expected to effect 
it; an event however which tbe Slave 
Piracy Bill, recently passed by Parlia- 
ment, aud transmitted to the United 
States of North America, fur their con- 
currence, is very likely to bring about. 

The Andromache returned to Simon's 
Bay, on tbe 29th of December. A 
Spanish slave ship, called tbe Virgin, of 
14 guns, and with a crew of 130 men, 
bod been captured by tbe Baraooota, 
sloop of war, she was fallen in with 
shorUy after tbe latter left Algoa Bay* 
and was regularly attacked, the Captain 
of the Yir^ reraslng to sulmilt oatU 
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EA^r INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND, 

Bengal.— The latest papers that we 
hsve seen from this Presidency, extend 
to the 3d of December : some fetr pri- 
vate letters of a later date, have, how- 
ever, been received; and thess commu- 
nicate uniform accounts of the gpeueral 
unpopularity of Lprd Amherst’s go- 
vernment; altbougtl the public Jour- 
nals are compelled to be silent on his 
administration, or to speak loudy iu 
its praise. His Lordship is said to 
possess all the weaknesses, without any 
of the 'redeeming virtues. of his noble 
predecessor ; and to be even more un- 
popular at the beginning, than Lord 
Hastings was at the end of his career. 
Among others of his public acts, his 
hostility to the most intMlerate enjoy- 
ment of freedom, by his fellow country- 
men and fellow subjects, had occasioned 
him to be disliked by all classes, except 
that confined circle of admirers, which 
is sure to surround the woist of men: 
and even among these, there is one 
rontlemau who left England Ui his 
Lordship’s suite, and who was thought 
to possess some influence over him, to 
whom the warfare on liberal principles 
to which Lord Amherst has lent him- 
self, (for we believe, that, like his pre- 
decessor, he is principally to be blamed 
for the weakness of tiis submission to 
U»e intrigues of others) must be parti- 
cularly painful. In his personal de- 
meanour, he is scarcely less happy ; for 
besides his retrenchment of the scale 
of expense, on which the public enter- 
tainments used to be given at the Go- 
'crnment House, and their infrequenev 
of occurrence, he has shut up the Park 
at Oarrackpore, rendering it inacces- 
‘•ible to the public, as formerly, except 
under restrictions, which exclude a 
threat number to whom the enjoyment 
uf its walks and drives was an agree- 
able relief. These are matters of litile 
inqtortance, however, compared with 
the evils which his public conduct have 
already inflicted on the country; and it 
is to these we would especially direct 
the public attention In addition to 
l-ord Amherst’s hostility to the free- 
dom of discussion, he has shown 
the most decided hostility to the 
freedom of person and of property: 

do not mean in the forcible seixure 
aod imprifoumeot of Mr. Aroot, nor in 
the suppression of the Calcuitajoumal, 
though these are violations of both 
Herald, Val, 2. 


these rights, which call for public cen- 
sure; but not content with this, his 
Lordship is said to have issued an 
order, throughout the interior of India, 
commanding every British-born sub- 
ject, resident therein, to be prepared 
with a licence of residence from the 
East India Company, within ten months 
from the date olf the order, or tody^* 
don his affairs and quit the ewntry 
immediately. 

No pretence of danger or alarm at 
the continuance of these peaceable and 
iinotfeuding men in India is even al- 
leged to justify so harsh and impolitic, 

Ki well as despotic a measure. It is 
known, that there arc hundreds, and 
many of them merchants of the first 
respectability, residing in India with- 
out licences ; and it is equally well 
known, that, coiisid^ng the time re- 
quired to send Application home, 
the delay which is sure to be ex- 
perieucctl here, and the time required 
for a reply, licences cannot lie seat 
out, even to those who have interest 
enough to procure them, in less than 
twelve or fifteen months time : so that 
if this order be persisted in, hundred! 
of useful and innocent men may be 
turned out of their houses, and be ob- 
liged to abandon all their prospects, for 
the crime of doing good, without an exi- 
press permission from a body who will 
neither do good themselves, nor, it ap- 
pears, permit others to do so for them 1: 
This must follow, if the decree be ha- 
tended to be acted on : and if not so in- 
tended to be observed, it is both fully 
and cruelty to issue it. These united 
causes of Lord Amherst’s unpopularity,, 
(and they are certainly strong and Just' 
grounds of objection to his administra-' 
tion) had produced such an effect at< 
Calcutta, among the j^^ish residenu 
there, that on toe last wcasion of his^ 
attending the theatre, some dozen hands* 
only were clapped, on his entering the* 
bouse, though it is usual for the Go-' 
venior General of India to be received' 
on such occasions with more appareriE 
expression of enthusiastic admiration 
than the King of England, by thw 
most loyal audience at Drury Lane 
or Coveut Garden : — the reason U 
obvious— In India there is no gal- 
lery, DO gods t— 'and even, the pit 
is filled by men chiefly dependent tor . 
their bread on the suborainatc branchr ^ 
of the public service ; while the bos ^ 
are filled with the immediate dep 
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dents on the Governor General's per- 
sonal favour, — the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, and their ladies, 
even more ambitious than their hus- 
bands to catch the smile of the chief 
fountahi of honour and distinction, to 
whoip they look up with anxious ex- 
pectation, and from whom they receivo 
tyith grateful humility the slightest 
glance of approbation. The silence of 
such an audience niust be more ex- 
pressive than the most overpowering 
eloquence ^ and the mortiflcation pro- 
duced by It, be proportionably severe. 
We ' are glad to And, indeed, by this 

S m, that some nublic virtue and 
eling yet remains, and that the 
Itiou, in which the freaks of 
arbitrary dominion seemed but of late 
to have steeped the senses of the great 
mass of the British Indian Public, is 
loginning to give place to a more Arm, 
a more honourable, and a more sober 
demeanour; or, in other words, that 
nre not so near the Asiatics in 
ueir awe of pQ)|^i ns they are to the 
muioc Brttislr stock from whence 
tney sprung, in their contempt of its 
abuse. 

Some of the latest letters from Cal- 
Qutta continue to speak of the deli- 
cate health of the Governor General, 
who it was believed would speedily 
be obliged to return to England, on 
accountoF increasing debility; other let- 
ters, however, allude to his probable 
continuation in India. The Commander 
in Chief, Sir Edw. Paget, was expected 
to leave Cawnpore on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, on a tour of inspection through 
the Upper Provinces, before he quitted 
the country. Sir Charles G. Metcalf, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, had been 
so seriously indisposed that he was 
obliged to leave that post for Calcutta, 
to obtain the best medical advice. The 
Goverumeut yacht had been sent for 
him from Calcutta to Masulipatam early 
in November. 

The Bengal papers continue to speak 
of the damage done by the late Inuu- 
dationi ; the losses sustained by the In- 
habitauts, both of life and property, are 
certainlv most extensive, and they had 
been followed by a scarcity which pro- 
duced a partial famine among the belp- 
lest sufferers. The scarcity of grain in 
the line of country between Neiiore and 
Gaidam was so excessive, that many 
famuim in the vicinity of Injeram had 
gone without food for two and three days. 
Mcasttres, however, bed been adopted 
bjr Government to aUeviaie this cala- 
inh^, and thipe had been taken up to 
itot to Corioga, 


By letters received from Bengalee 
learn that a defalcation, to the amount 
of between thirt;|r or forty thousand 
pounds had taken place in the trea- 
sury of Moorshedabad, and that Mr. 
Trower had been ordered to invcstigati 
the accounts of Mr. Thomas Travers, 
the collector, who had been suspended. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
had been held in Calcutta, on the 10th 
of November, to discuss the fieaiibilitv 
of steam communication with England 
A committee was formed, and having 
discussed the details of the prqlect, 
they set on foot a subscription for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect. 

It was resolved by the members to 
bestow one lack of rupees upon the Ant 
individual or company by whom two 
complete voyages from England to In- 
dia should be made In steam vessels, 
the passage not exceeding seventy days, 
in vessels of British register, and of not 
less than 300 tons burden. The follov- 
ing are the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee : — 

1. — That the proposed bonus, or pre- 
mium, be offered for the establishment of 
a communication between Englaed and 
Bengal by steam packets, navigating either 
of tne two routes of the Hea Sea, or the 
C^e of Good Hope. 

2. — That the amount received, under a 
subscription to be opened for this pur- 
pose, be assigned as a premium ito any 
individuals, or company, being Brilish 
subjects, who may first establisn a com- 
munication by steam vessels between 
England, and Bengal, by cither of the 
routes above mentions, netore the expi- 
ration of the year 1826. 

3. ->'i1iat the oomrounication required 
for the period above stated, shall be con- 
sidered to have been established on the 
completion of two voya^ from Ens* 
land to Bengal, and one from Bengal to 
England by the vessel or vessels of any 
Individuals or company, being British 
subjects, within a period not exceeding 
an average of seventy days for each of the 
four voyages; provided further, that 
such vcfsei or vessels be not of a less 
burden than three hundred tons. 

4. — That If the full premium be nol 
earned by any individualf or companff 
under the foregoing rules, by theoomple* 
tion of two voyages out, and two boiiie»^ 
required, vntmn the limited period ; hut 
that one voyage from England to Benfrii 
and one from Bennd to England* IW 
have been performed in conmrntiiy irith 
the preceding rules. Wore the expfrati^ 
of the year 1826, a moiety pf thest^ 
premium shall be alssigneo to the 
duals or company, being British suttleets, 
by whose vessel qr vessels, such two vor 
ages, out and home, sm hm bm ^ 

erli^fnied, 
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The mbecriptieD, W the last accounts, 
was coingon iO aTenrnoUrishing manner : 
jpwa^ of four thousand Munds had 
subscribed : and a considerable con- 
tribution was eapected ft-om the Govern- 
ment, who had been solicited to confer 
their patronage. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and his 
family landed at that city on the 10th of 
October, in good health. The advices 
received at this Presidency from Bu- 
shire mention a considerable mortality 
raging there. Mr. Macleod, the Politi- 
C J agent, had fallen a victim to it, on 
the 25th of October, and Dr. Milward 
on the i2th of the same month. Mr. 
Sturmey, of Bussorah, also died on the 
15th. 


Letters from Berhnmpore state, that 
after having enjoyed quiet for several 
years, an Irruption had been made by 
'some of the neighbouring chieftains in- 
festing the hills, close to Berhampore, 
into the lowlands, by whoqi several vil- 
lages were set fire to and destroyed. It 
was hoped, however, that tranquillity 
would be restored, Without it being ne- 
cessary to call out the regular truOps. 
The hills are stated to have been very 
unhealthy. 

By accounts from Nusseerabad of the 
12th of October, we are informed, that 
a detachment from that place, assisted 
by some forces from Neemucb, under 
the command of Colonel Lumley, were 
about to attack Humeergur, a fortified 
town iu Mey waur. The 1st battalion of 
the 25th Regiment, under the command 
of Captain Wilkie, with the whole of 
the artillery, in charge of the battering 
train, were likewise to march on the 
same service, on the 17th of October, on 
which day Colonel Lumley was to set 
out with his force. The place is one of 
considerable strength, but resistance of 
any consequence was not expected. Se- 
veral other places in the Oudeepore 
State were also marked out for attack, 
as the Rajpoots had, for some time, 
been showing indications of a restless 
spirit. Sir David Ochterlony was in 
good health .at this date, and about to 
set out for Delhi to meet the Com- 
mand^ ia Chief. 

The moat recent accounts from India 
state, that the barbarous practice of im- 
niolatior widows on tbe funeral piles 

their nusl^nds, still continues in IfiiU 
force. On ^e hn of November, about 
eight o'clock in the mommg, a Suttee 
hwk plac^ akRoonaghur Ghaut, where 
/sar lAMMii from tbe age of thirty to Sfhr, 
spliced ihiittielvei on the aame pile 
with the corpse of their deed husband, 
RummaD Cnattiyer, a Coolln Brahmin 


of Koonaghur, who died on the 5th of 
the same month. As soon as informa* 
tion of his decease was sent to his dif- 
ferent wives, who were, in general, 
living at their father's houses, (only two 
of his wives lived with him) four of these 
determined ou eating fire, as the natives 
call it ; two, who were living near, one 
at Calcutta, and the fourth at Boshorrali, 
above Hoogly } however, they were 
soon brought together, and the neces- 
sary permission having been obtained 
from the magistrate of the district, (at 
least, so the police people smd, who at- 
tended the suttee,) they surrounded the 
funeral pile, which they enclosed all 
round with a paling of bamboos, so as 
to prevent the escape of any who might 
be inclined, after having once entered 
it; in less than one minute after the 
lire was lighted the whole of them must 
have been suffocated, and in less than 
ten minutes their bodleB burnt to a coal, 
so excessively hot was the fire. 

As this man had no less than thirty- 
two wives, twenty-1^ of which were 
living at his death, it was expected more 
of them would have uDderg;oDe the same 
sacrifice ; and so common is the sight of 
such immolations to the natives, that 
the number assembled to view the hor- 
rid spectacle was by no ineaui consider- 
able. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta con- 
secrated tbe new Church, at Dura Duin, 
on the 4th of November, under the 
name of St. Stephen. 

The ships of the expedition against 
the Burmahs, encountered a smart gale 
from the Southward, which drove them 
into four fathoms water in the Huueen 
Gutta; Jjefore they could secure the 
vessels, the wind chopped round from 
the northward and blew them out again ; 
but they were all safe olf Cox’s Bazar, 
when the Diana, steam-boat, left them 
on the 8th. of November, at four p. m., 
with the exception of the Research, 
which had not been beard of after the 
gale on thp 4th. She Is the H. C. new 
surveying vessel, commanded by Captain 
Crawford, and must have b^o sadly 
crowded, having besides her own crew, 
^0 troops and six officers on board ; 
hut being a strong new ship, it is to be 
hoped she is safe. From the dh:utn- 
stance of Captain Baker, tbe Political 
Agent, who proceeded with the expedi- 
tion a^nst the Butmahk having re- 
tnniM to Calcutta, in tbe Diana, it was 
stipposedthedisputewouldnot be settled 
so easily u was at first imagined. 

BoMBAY.--The public papers and 
private letters firom Bombay are alike 
filled with the subject, which appears 
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lately to have abiorbed all others in 
that Island, --the contest between the 
Barristers and the Recorder. We gave 
at some lens;th, in our last Number, a 
report oF the proceedings on this siih< 
ject, in the Court at Bombay, on which, 
probably, most of our renders will have 
i'urnicd their own judgments. For our< 
selves, we must confess, that the more 
we have examined this matter, the more 
we are inclined to believe that the 
barristers wore wroii;^. In the first 
place, their moti\es appear to have 
bceii^clusivcly pecuniary and selfish, 
ami, 'Consequently, injurious to the 
interests of the community. 

The whole matter originated in a 
dispute aixiut fees ; the lawyers, as 
usual, not being content with the ordi- 
nary, but aiming at immoderate, gains. 
Three of the leading barristers were 
engaged in a cause, Kinncrsley r. Pren- 
derpst, when these gentlemen made 
such demands of refreshing fees^ that 
the solicitor felt himself compelled to 
appeal to the Court for redress, against 
wnat he evidently deemed to he extor- 
tion. Affidavits on Iwth sides were pro- 
duced in Court, and a long discussion 
occurred, when the ReiNinler stated that 
he did not consider an advocate at li- 
berty to refuse a brief, merely because 
the amount of the fee marked* on it di<l 
not come up vo his standard of expecta- 
tion (from which it may he inferred that 
these gentlemen had so <lone) ; and he 
further gave it as his opinion, that the 
muount of fees to counsel, beyond cer- 
tain winima sanctioned by usage in 
England, must always be left to the 
discretion of the attorney, who is sup- 
posed to be tlie only person capable of 
judging both of the intricacy or import-' 
aiice of the ease, ami of the client’s 
eircuiiistances. He therefore derided 
against the barristers in the prescut 
instance, and directed that whenever a 
misunderstanding should again arise on 
this subject, it should be referred to the 
master in equity, subject to an appeal 
from his judgment to tiiatof the Court.* 
After this, came the memorial to the 
Court, respecting the irregularities in 
the praedee, and other deviations from 

• U inu); give some idea of the demands 
of the barristers, to state that one of them 
returned a fee of six gold luohurs, or VZl. 
sterling, for drawing a I’cry simple bill of 
!&' folios ; for which the solicitor who em- 
ployed the barrister declared, in writing, 
thht the fee, in England, would have been 
onltr one guinea. Most persons think law 
is dear enough in this country; but an 
advance of twelve hundred per cent, moit 
make ludteu law a beaiier cone etill. 


the charter. The motives which dic- 
tated this, may be easily inferred from 
what preceded it ; but, unfortunately for 
themselves, the memorialists appeared 
to be wrong in most of the facts, as well 
as liable to suspicion in their intentions, 
which seem to have had no higher end 
in view tlian the Ijenefittiug themselves. 
The Recorder, we think, assumed too 
much, when he said, that neither 
they, nor any power iiuder heaven, had 
a right to find fault with the proceedings 
of the Cxmrt. They were the sole judges 
of their own conduct— it w'as to be left 
to their discretion, and theirs alone; 
and the only remedy was an impeach- 
ment in the House of Commons."— 

If it he so, wc say so much the worst, 
for this is no remedy whatever; and 
its utter impracticability to any good 
purpose, (of which the seven years trial 
of Warren Hastings is suflicient proof) 
offers complete impunity to all evil- 
doers, who can only be checked by 
such a remedy. But the Recorder was 
an advocate of cheap justice, and his 
motive was to lessen the burdens of tht 
native population. The barristers were 
desirous of large and frequent fees, aud 
were jealous of the attorneys encroaching 
on their privileges, while they appeared 
to care little or nothing for their natiic 
clients' burdens. This single distinc- 
tion alone is sufficient to make the 
friends of the people in India approve of t 
the Recorder’s conduct, aad condemn 
that of the barristers, though they may 
perhaps think their suspension for six 
months rather a severe punishment. 
If their motives had been pnerous, 
and their allegations founded in fact, 
we conceive great good would have 
arisen from their directing the atten- 
tion of the Court to irreplarities, if 
any really existed ; a privilege which, 
if they have not, we think they ought 
to possess, as it would always remain 
with the Court to adopt their sugges- 
tions or not, on its own responsibility ; 
nud Public Opinion, the great arbiter of 
all disputed (luestions, would, if permit- 
ted to be freely pronounced through the 
Press, have sufficient influence over 
each party to secure the adoption of 
that mode which should be proved to 
be most correct. 

The Commander in Chief of Bom- 
bay, accompanied by bis suite, left 
on the .3d of December, for the Nor- 
thern District. His Excellency ppd- 
ceeded over land to Basseln, whence 
he was to embaik for Surat, and was 
not expected back before March cr 
April. Mr. Adam had arrived at Bom- 
bay, on the 12th of Novettber, and U 
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was expected) as his health was much 
improved) that he would leave Bombay 
early in December, and return overland 
ta Calcutta, via Poohah, Aurun^bad 
and Jeypoor. 

An unusual def^ree of activity had 
prevailed in the Bombay Cotton Market, 
(luring the latter end of November, aud 
the begiiiiiiug of the following month, 
uitd a rise in the price of about ten 
repecs per camly, had taken place in 
foo'.equeuce. Fair Surat or Broach 
Cotton, was worth 130 to 140 rcpces per 
randy, of 7 cwt. B{»wona;i:hur or China 
Market, 124 to 120, and Dakras, llGto 
118. The cxchanj;;e on Loudon, at six 
months si^bt, was Is. 8§d. per rupee. 

The Bombay Gazette, of the 10th of 
November, states, that a plan u as about 
to be tried fur mounting; the dawk, in 
the line of communication with Cal- 
cutta, to be conveyed at the rate of 
ei^ht Eii^'lish miles on the averag;e. It 
was tboug;ht that even durinj^ the mon- 
soon, when the rkiers had been pro- 
perly trained to their duty, and the 
machine brought to its rci^ular opera- 
tion, that between many of the stages, 
if not the whole, the dawk might be 
runveyefl at the rate of ten miles an 
liour ; which, taking ihc distame to 
ho run at 1300 miles, would make 
days only for the period wituin which 
the correspondence could he carried on 
between the two Presideiices: a facility 
of intercourse, involving advantages uf 
no ordinary ebnsideratiou, equally of a 
fKilitical aud commercial nature. 

The Bombay Courier, of the 1st of 
November, contains the following para- 
graph, descriptive uf universal drought; 
while in other parts of India, tiie people 
were suffering from the effects of inces- 
sent raius and inundations. 

We fear wc shall have much reason 
to lament this year, the absence of the 
latter rains, called there the Elephanter. 
It is calculated that there is a deficiency 
in the usual supply of witter in the Island 
at this period of the year, of almost fif- 
teen inches, and it behoves us all to be very 
provident in this necessary article of life. 
Onr letters from various parts of the coun- 
try state the defkiency tobe much greater, 
and that a season or drought is so much 
tube apprehended, that the inhabitants 
are already removing to parts more fa- 
voured. Seasons of drought aud sickuess 
geoeraliy go togetiier. Whether it is 
from the absence of the Elepbaiitcr or 

a it is too certolu that fevers ale unu- 
y prevalent on the Island at the pre- 
sent moment. Though they arc not at all 
consktered of a serious nature, they are 
juuuy acoompanied with geueM pamsin 
tlie Umbsi of the stomachi and an 


eruption very like*that known in the 
scarlet fever. We hear that this fever 
has passed through the female charity 
school, with the only instance of one 
child escaping. The great ventilation of 
the rooms in this country roust be a great 
check to the spreading of infection. 

The same Journal contains the fol- 
lowing account of an earthquake at sea. 
It stotes that on the voyage from Lon- 
don to Bombay, on the 27th of July last, 
tlie Layton being iu S* latitude, 35. 19. 
not far tu the westward of Tristan 
d'Acunba, at a quarter past eleven|ML m. 
a shock of an earthquake was m so 
sirutigiy that it awoke evei^ person in 
the ship ; it was a trembling motion, 
similar to that produced by a ship 
forcing its way over a wreck or a coral 
bed. The hands were turned up, and 
every jiart of tlic vessel examined, but 
no injury of any kind could bo disco- 
vered ; the trembling was accompanied 
with a histing noise. On the following 
night at half past two, another and 
more violent shock was felt, which 
lasted a few seconds, but not so lung as 
the first. On the31st, in latitude 36. 51. 
the Layton having in the mean time 
run between five add six degrees east- 
ward, the Dutch brig Phelentait, bound 
to Batavia, was spoken with, and her 
Master reported that the first shock, 
but nut the second, had been felt on 
board his vessel. 

The following account of a Suttee is 
extractetl from a letter from Poonab, of 
Sept. 29 : — 

1 think an arcoiiiit of a Suttee which 
took place in this city two evenings ago, 
will show you, in a most striking man- 
ner, with what cruelty they are some- 
times accompanied, and will make you 
shudder with horror, at the sufferings of 
the wretched victim of superstition, and 
at the savage barbarity of, 1 may say. her 
murderers. Tlie unfortunate Brahinmee, 
of bcnowii accord, had ascended the fu- 
neral pile of her husband's bones, (for he 
had died at a distance,) but finding the 
torture of the fire more than she could 
bear, by a violent struggle she threw her- 
self from the flames, and, tottering to a 
short distance, fblldowii. Some gentle- 
men, who were present, immediately 
plunged her into the river, which was 
close by ; and thereby saved her from be- 
ing much burnt. She retaiiuMl her senses 
completely, and complained of the bad- 
ness of the pile, which she said consumed 
her so slowly that she could not bear It, but 
expressed her willingness to try it again 
if they would Improve it. They would 
not do so, and the poor creature shruuk 
with dread from the flames, which were 
now bumhig most intensely, and reftised 
to go on. When her inbttiiuui relatives 
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ttw tliii. they took her by the head and 
li«l8| threw her on the fire, and held 
her there, till they were driven away by 
the heat. Iiiey alio took up large blocks 
pf wopd, with which they struck her in 
order to deprive her of hei* senses, but she 
agidn made her escape, and, without any 
help ran directly into the river. The pco- 
of her house followed her there, and 
Wed to drown her by pressing her under 
the water, but a gentleman wno was pre- 
sent rescued her from them, and the im- 
mediately ran into his arms and cried to 
him to save her. I arrived at the ground 
as they were bringing her this second time 
from the river, and 1 cannot describe to 
you the horror I felt on seeing the mangled 
condition she was in : almost every inch of 
skill on her body bad been burnt off ; her 
legs and thighs, her arms and back, were 
completely raw ; her breasts were di’ead- 
fiilly torn, and the skin hanging from them 
in shreds ; the skin and nails of her fingers 
had peeled wholly off, and were hanging 
to the back of her hands. In fact. Sir, 
I never saw, or c^’en read, of so entire a 
picture of misery ns this poor woman dis- 
played. She seemed to oread being ^in 
taken to the fii*e, and called out to the 
** Acha Sahib,** as she feelingly denomi- 
nated them, to save her. Her friends 
seemed no longer inclined to force her, 
and one of her relations, at our instiga- 
tion, sat down beside her, and gave her 
some clothes, and told her they would 
not. We had her sent to the Hospital, 
where every medical assistance was im- 
mediately given her, but without ho|H* of 
her recovery. She lingered in the most 
excruciating pain for about twenty hours, 
and then died. 

llie Kntlemen present remonstrated 
against her being pt on the fire a second 
time, but they did not like to interfere 
further with what they considci-ed was the 
cusron. of the country. Enough has been 
said alarat Suttees ; but 1 cannot help ex- 
pressing my hope that a liberal Govern- 
ment will soon, by the strong arm of its 
authority, even if the duing so should oc- 
casion temporary commotion, (and that ia 
wonld 1 have great doubt! put a stop to 
go barbarous a custom, which must have 
originated in the avidity of the Brahmins 
for the pesents dispensed on such occa- 
sions. infanticide was equally a part of 
their religion with Suttees, and it was 
^^ibited without any bad effecu being 

^DR AS. —Letters from Madras an- 
nounce the arrival there of intelligence 
of the total loss of the Rangoon Packet 
off the coast of Rangooi^ near the John 
and Margant shoal. Tnis took place 
on the lit of September, and on the 
irth a similar disaster occurred to the 
Mary at the same place. Both the ves- 
sels belonged to Calcutta, and the 
crews alone were saved. *1116 exact 


position of these shoals, we believe has 
never been laid down, and inde^ ike 
whole of the coast is but imperfectly 
known. 

The Madras Govemihent Gazette an* 
nounces the safe delivery of Lady Munm 
of a son, at the Government House, un 
the 7th September. 

Batavia.— We are happy to learn 
that Mr. Thornton, whose capture by 
the Malays we noticed in our fast, hu 
been restored safe to his friends in Ba- 
tavia. The latest accounts from this 
Settlement, which arc of the 13th Dec, 
state that the Padries in the Island of 
Sumatra had been bold enough, during 
the absence of Lieutenant-Colonel Raaf, 
to recommence hostilities, and to at- 
tack some of the districts occupied by 
the Dutch. In this, however, they were 
repulsed by tlie Netherland troops under 
Major Larmlin, and this officer pursu- 
ing his advantage attacked the Padries 
in their fortifieti posts at Kapau and 
Biero, fr(»m whicn they were driven 
sword in hand on the 26th and 26th of 
September, with very considerable lost. 
The loss on the side of the Europeans 
was trifling, and the Governor-General 
testifled his unqualified approbation of 
the conduct of the troops in this affair. 

Sumatra. — Letters from Sumatra 
state that the British authorities at Fort 
William had sent some companies of 
infantry, fitted out with the necessary 
requisites, to the west coast of Sumatra, 
to strengthen and fortify the Cofopany*s 
Settlement at Natal. As the whole of 
the Island of Sumatra is now ceded to 
the Netherlands, Li'euteuant Colonel 
Raaf had made a tour of the interior, 
which he found not destitute of popula- 
tion, in a state of fine cultivation, and 
adapted to all kinds of produce. He 
also found traces of an internal legal 
government, and even of petty local 
authorities ; certain signs of some ad- 
vance towards civilitatlon. This of- 
ficer, who has given a Verbal account 
of these particulars, had recenUy re- 
turned from Batavia to Padang, with 
troops to complete bis military force, 
and some young civil oflicerg acquainted 
with the language and manners of ^e 
inhabitants, and with the regulations 
in force in Java. 

MALAY Islands. — Acconnti from* 
Manilla state that the Malay Pirates 
continue very active in their freebOotiog, 
and the neighbourhood of tiieir haunts 
is very dangerous navigation. On the 
MtbMay theShip Netr^uSyk^ondfrooi 
South America to, Calcutta, put into 
Manilla for a supply of provisions, and 
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on the 24th arrived off the Islands of 
Baiiulan and Mundanao, where the 
vessel was becalmed three days. On 
the 27th, at daylight, a fleet of Malay 
prows, twenty-six in number, full of 
men, was observed bearing down upon 
the ship, and every preparation was 
made to receive them. The Malays, 
however, observing this, did not attack, 
but lay to a short distance astern, when 
three other very large prows joined them 
from Bassulau, while small ones were 
observed coming out of every creek and 
bay. Against this formidable force the 
Nearcbus was totally unable to defend 
herself, and must have fallen into their 
hands, when at the very moment of the 
Malays sailing to the attack a smart 
breexe providentially sprung up, which 
the crew taking advantage of, were 
enabled to get out of their reach, and 
fiuiUly escape them. The Nearchus ex- 
))erieDced a violent shock of earth- 
quake at sea, which lasted near four 
minutes. 

Otaiieite. — The letters received from 
Otalicite are to the middle of May, and 
convey some interesting statements of 
Ihe present state of that island. It ap- 
pears from these that there is a great 
alteration in the place since Capt. Cook's 
time, the missionaries having totally 
abolished idolatry, procured the adop- 
tion of Christianity, and changed the 
direction of the morals and customs of 
the inhabitants. The women now be- 
liave with extraordinary reserve, they 
no longer go on board the ships, and 
marriages are contracted as in Europe ; 
even tlie king at present can have out 
one wife. Tlic practice of destroying 
children, and the ofTering human sacri- 
lices are done away with; almost all 
the inhabitants can write and read ; they 
hU have religious books, written in their 
language and printed in the island. The 
missionaries yearly convoke at Paparo 
the whole population, which amounts 
to 7000 souls. At the departure of tlic 
^Counts this meeting was then holden. 
The discussion going on was respecting 
a new code of laws, and the principm 
chiefs of the nation had attended, some 
of whom bad ascended the tribune and 
spoken for hours upou the sulnect. At 
the latter end of March the Island of 
Otaheite is stated by these accounts to 
have declared itself independent of 
England. A red flag with a white star 
m the upper comer, is uow regularly 
boiited on the point which Bougain • 
vllle named Point Venus. 

Twstan d’Acumha.— B y tha arrival 
Ihe Berwheky Captain Jeffeiy^ from 


Van Diemen's Land, we learn that it 
has been dUcovered, that the Iiiaml of 
IVistan d’Acunha, which lies in south 
lat. 37* 6. west long. 11. 44. and which 
was never known to have beau peopled 
before the year 1816, has now upon it, 
living in great happiness, twenty-two 
tteu and three women. 'Ihe Berwick, 
on her passage to Van Diemen's Laud, 
scot her boat ashore on the 25th of 
March. The sailors were surprised at 
finding an Englishman, of the uanM of 
Glass, formerly a corporal in the artil* 
lery, and the rest of the above mentioned 
population. Glass gave so favonfable 
an account of the island, which is only 
nine miles in diameter, that it may be 
of importance to vessels, on their pas- 
sage to Van Diemen's land, to touch 
there : they will be sure of a most 
vourahle reception. There are on the 
island great plenty of pigs, goats, pota- 
toes, cabbages, d(c., anuudance offish, 
and excellent water. This little cohmy 
had at the time upwards of 80 tons of 
potatoes to dispose of. The island is 
very fertile, in fact, in every thing desi- 
rable to settlers; and Glass declared 
that, if they bad a few women more, thi 
place would be an earthly paradise. Ha 
IS a sort of governor aiTristand'Acunha, 
by appointment of the rest, on account 
of his military character ; and be trades 
in a small schooner to the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the oil of the sea-elephant, 
and the skins of the seal, which they 
catch in great abundance. There is a 
mountain upon the island 3,500 feet in 
height : the crew of the Berwick saw it 
at the distance of 50 miles. 

AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Cape op Good Hope.— We regret to 
And by the recent arrivals from the Capt, 
that the condition of the settlers there 
was most deplorable, and many of them 
were reduced to the last stage of wretch- 
odiiess, without food, clothing, or habi- 
tations. Not only did the murders and 
robberies of the savage hords continue 
in various parts of the frontiers, hut the 
failure of the fourth crop bad beea ge- 
neral throughout the settlement, pro- 
ducing a most alarming dearth of pro- 
vision, and threatening the remaining 
portion of the colonists with utter de- 
struction. Many families were existing 
entirely on pumpkins, and even these 
were with difllculty obtained, and some of 
these hapless beings had not tasted meat 
for upwards of three months. Several of 
these families who bad moved in a very 
respectable sphere in England, were 
absolutely dependent on casual charity, 
and wandering about in a state of nti* 
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dity, expo$ed to ali the borrort ofwaat, 
ana of the inhospitable climate. Not 
only bad the wheat crop AMed, but that 
of rye aliO). and the wealthier class of 
settlers were compelled to live entirely 
on rice, which was exorbitantly dear. 

The commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the colony, were 
expected at Ullenta^o, at the end of 
D^ember, and to their arrival the hopes 
of the colonists were directed. 

Major Somerset had returned to Gra- 
ham's Town from his successful cam- 
paijtn against the Caflfrei. He had 
brought with him 2000 head of cattle 
taken from Macomo's Kraal, and had 
also threatened the other chiefs with a* 
similar visit unless the stolen cattle re- 
tained hv them were given up. 

The Andromache had arrived at 
Simon's Bay from her cruise on the 
north-west coast of Madagascar, the 
details of which are by' no means un- 
interesting. She arrived at Delagoa, 
on the 1st of November, at which place 
the surveying vessels of tlie preceding 
year had suffered so much from sick- 
ness : it was however at the lime of the 
Andromache's visit, perfectly healthy, 
but the natives were almost in a state 
of starvation, which arose cbietly from 
their apathy of disposition, and the ap- 
prehensions they were under from the 
neighbouringHuttentots; the wandering 
tribes of which frequently made inroads 
upon them, carrying off or destroying 
evciy thing they found. Many of the 
natives were living on roots and long 
grass, and the whole were in a state of 
primitive nudity, Though perfectly 
docile and inoffensive, they were pos- 
sessed of much' low cunning and covet- 
ousness, and are represented to he as 
barbarous as the interior tribes. Prom 
the litde intercourse they had entered 
into with the English, they bad con- 
ceived a favourble notion of their cha- 
racter, and were particularly desirous 
to be takeu under the protection of 
our Goveruinent, to ensure which, se- 
veral of the Chiefs were willing to cede 
any portion of territory for forts and 
facteries* Their eagerness for clothes 
it stated to be uiilwunded, and care 
was always taken to furnish the back 
first. An English Missionary, named 
Treadwell, was discovered at Delagoa, 
who had ^en attacked with fever and 
dysentery, from which he was slowly 
recoveriug ; be had been three months 
employed in the task of conversion, and 
deseribed the people as a tractable race, 
having no idea of a Supreme Being, 
and ^ 0 , if they had any form of 
wotfhip, directed it to their forefathers : 


be bad composed a vocabulary, and bid 
acquired some knowledge of tbe Ian. 
guage, but bitterly complained of the 
difficulty of making these people com- 
prehend his language, from their want 
of ideas, a deficiency also discovered 
by the people of the Andromache. The 
Missionary was tbe only European 
there, and to assist him in his herculein 
task, the Commodore supplied him with 
all the refreshment and nourishment 
he could possibly spare, and left him 
to his labours. 

The Andromache arrived at Bern- 
hatooka, in Madagascar, on the 29tii of 
November, and found that King Radama, 
a chief of the interior, had raised aa 
army and was marching with a view of 
subjugating this Island to his authority, 
aud also with an intention of putting 
down that nefarious and inhuman 
practice slave traffic, and of substituting 
agriculture and commerce in its stead. 
At the period of the Andromache's ar- 
rival, King Adau Saul, of Bembatooka, 
having levied a couriderahlc force, hatl 
advanced to meet the iuvadcr, and the 
hostile armies were within two days 
march of each other. The Commodore 
received a communicalion from King 
Radama, soliciting his kind interference 
as mediator hetweeu the parties, and in 
order to prevent the effusion of blood, 
permitting him to guarantee to'th^ in- 
nahitants of Beih hatooka, their lives 
and property, provided they would pro- 
mise allepance to Radama, aud remain 
at peace in their own country, iii which 
object the Commodore was'uccessful, 
and tliey hoisted Rodaiiia's flag instead 
of their own, and sent deputies to. 
King Uadama, for tbe satistaction of 
the conditions. The slave traffic had 
been, and tliou was, carried on to a 
very consideralde extent; as there 
was every disposition in Radama to 
annihilate it, it was hoped the above 
concession would check it ia a great 
measure; hut as to an entire extirpa- 
tion of the trade, nothing but its being 
' declared felony was expected to effect 
it; an event however wnich the Slave 
Piracy Bill, recently passed by Parlia- 
ment, aud transmitted to tbe United 
Slates of North America, for their con- 
currence, is very likely to bring about. 

The Andromacho returned to Simon’s 
Bay, on the 29th of December. A 
Spanish slave ship, called the Virgin, of 
14 guus, and with a crew of 130 men, 
had been captured by the Baracoota, 
sloop of war, she was fallen in with 
shortly after the latter left Algoa Bay, 
and was rogularly attacked, the Captain 
of the Vir^ refusing to sobmic until 
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ttvenl of bit crew were killed f the 
Bartcoota then took possession of her, 
and fouud betv^eea three and four 
buudred ilaves on board, which with 
the prize were carried to the Cape. We 
clote our accounts from this Colony, 
Hitb the following extract of a letter, 
dated Bathurst, Oct. 15. 

From December 1820, until near a pe- 
riod of thirty-four moutiis, there never 
fell sufficient rain so as completely to sa- 
turate the earth, or even to keep the 
streams runniujj. On Saturday the 5th 
ot October, a fine gentle rain commenced, 
und continued all Monday : the two fol- 
lowing days wc had seasonable showers, 
and every thing assumed the most de- 
lightful verdure ; the late sown corn shot 
up luxuriantly, and the more forwaid be- 
van to fill ana to recover from the previous 
drought. Thursday night, however pnoed 
stormy, aud brought Heavier rain, and it 
appeared evident that the earth had had 
its fill, aud could contain no more; in- 
dml the little depth of soil which this 
country uossesses obliges it soon to over- 
riuw, ana on Friday nigiit we had melan- 
i holy proofs of it : nut only the .streams 
were rolliug in torrents, but tlie whole 
fiumtry was covered \. itli fresh ones ; my 
widen* had sulFered a little, und my new 
eiiibankments hud given way : my .sheep 
were d\itig in numhois; and my corn 
land, w‘hich is situated very high, had a 
Mreain running over it sulneient to turn 
a mill. We were glad, however, to 
C'Ciipe so w<dl. On Saturday it cleared 
oil, and wc eongratulaU'd ourselves, that, 
taking every tiling into cou.*<ideration, our 
losses were so trivial, aud we resolved to 
profit by the nllst, eonviuced that ‘ eter- 
nal sunshine ' wjw not to be ex))ected, 
«‘*en in this colony. On Monday the wea- 
iloT again altered to a thick fug, and then 
lain ; and at sun-set it began to thunder 
and lighten, and continued, with scarcely 
the least intennissiou, throughout the 
night, awful iu the extreme. The streams 
Were 12 feet, aud in ouc place 140 feet 
broad, carrying every thing before them : 
—one-lhira of my cattle kraal was carried 
niT,the embaukuieiitlm elledto the ground, 
and the ganlens and fruit-trees washed 
away in various places ; the potatoes in 
the field aud garden were ftirrowed up and 
u ashed off, and to-day, as the torrent has 
aliatcd, we find them hanging here and 
there in the bu.shes, five feet high ; iu 
^hj>rt, a more complete picture of the 
effects of a deluge could not be presented. 

I he fiood was at its height a little after 
mne o’clock, aud the quantity of rain 
which fell in the last hour wa.s astonish- 
‘“K- It will now be manifest to all, what 
jwe the causes of the naked rocks which 
the country, the deep kloofs, 
ind the Uttle depth and want or fertility 
J*' [*** } it is to these tremendous vlsl- 

which wash the country gra- 
0rinl.HtnU,r,>i.2. 


dually away, that such effects can be 
ascribed. 

Sierra Leone.— -The accounts from 
Sierra Leone continue to present pic- 
tures of the improving trade of the Co- 
lony, which are highly ratifying. The 
present state of Sierra Leone, while it 
forms a striking contrast with the ill- 
fated, though beuex’olent atteinnt which 
was made in 1792 to colonise ine island 
of Bulama, illustrates in a striking man- 
ner the soundness of some of the views 
entertained by Captain Beaver, who com- 
manded that expedition.— “As one of 
the means that would inevitably tend 
to the abolition of the Slave Trade," 
says he, “ 1 would recommend the cul- 
tivation of Africa by its free natives, 1 
know that those who choose always to 
see the African character in its worst 
light, will probably say the natives will 
never be induced voluntarily to laliour. 
As far as my knowledge of the Africans 
will enable me to judge, 1 have no doubt 
of tlieir readily cultivating the earth for 
hire, whenever Kuropeans will take the 
trouble to employ them. 1 never saw 
men work harder, more willingly^ or 
more regularly, generally .speaking, 
than tho»e free natives whom 1 employ- 
ed upon the i.slaud of Bulama. Now 
wh.at efiect would the cultivation of 
Africa have upon its inhabitants ? The 
cultivation of the soil must necessarily 
induce coimnerce ; and the intercourse 
resulting Irom this exchange, this bar- 
ter, this trade, will and must soften and 
civilise the more barbarous of the two 
parties carry ing it on ( and will by de- 
grees introduce letters, and in the end 
the Christian religion. Civiluatiun may 
for some time be confined to the terri- 
tory colonised ; but commerce will begin 
immediately to extend by little and little 
into the interior. The ronvenience of 
a mart being once established, and the 
lertainlyof Kuropean articles being al- 
ways to he found there, would induce 
the interior traders to come, instead of 
annually, whenever they had commodi- 
ties to sell, which would keep up, except 
ill the rains, a constant cotrimunicnttoii 
with the interior. This constant com- 
iruinication would tenil to civilize ai|^ 
those people through whose territories 
it was carried on ; and this increased 
civilization would produce additional 
security, which would tend also to aug- 
ment that communicatbn." These pre- 
dictions, published nineteen years ago, 
are now every one of them literally oc- 
cotuplishcd at Sierra Leone ; and, what is 
most remarkable, by the agency (ex- 
cluding military) of little more than a 
hundred resident white persons I Among 
T 
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the vMOiy lubjfcU of gratification theCo<> 
lonists possessed, wa«, that of an arrival 
at the latter end of Japuary of a ship 
from Dublin at Freetown, for a car(Co 
of trino, and several others for similar 
carfoes were daily expected, which was 
a convincing^ proof of the value of the 
article becoming^ more generally known. 
Several more caravans of gold merchants 
bad arrived at the Colony from the in- 
terior with that precious metal, which 
tbev bartered for English goods. 

Accounts had reached Freetown of 
the landing of Mr. Uclzoui in the Bight 
of Benin, where he experienced a slight 
attack of fever ; hut feeling himself per- 
fectly recovered in a few days, he start- 
ed upon his enterprise with every hope 
of ultimate success. This enterprising 
traveller certainly possesses advantages 
which few of his predecessors enjoyed ; 
and Mrs. Belzoni appears to partake of 
her husband's euthuaiasuu bhe U said 
to be about to leave Paris, for the pur- 
|H)se of ascending tlie Nile to Cheiidi, 
in Nubia, there to await the arrival of 
the carravan from the west : though 
we think Cairo would he a safer and 
better residence for an English female. 

By the accounts from Cape Coast 
Castle, we learn that Sir Charles M‘Car- 
thy had taken the field against the 
Ashantees, who were what they call 
in the bush } that is, the Ashantees will 
not fight their enemies, but will keep 
in the bush till the sickly season comes 
on to ckstroy them. Every European 
had left Cape Coast to join the forces, 
carrying supplies, &c. The several sta- 
tions and f^actories on the coast were 
considered as being healthy, hut tlic 
climate had recently been vciy destruc- 
tive to the Europeanofficersnud soldiers, 
who had arrived out hut a short time. 
At Cape Coavt had died Licutruants 
M* Clean and Teddy, and 37 soldiers of 
tlie African Corps ; Lieut. Ci. B. Tor- 
rauc, Mr. 11. Mends, Midshipinan, (son 
<if the late Comuiu<lore) , and the Rev. 
Mr. Harruld. At Sierra Leone had died, 
W. Bruce, Esq. Assistant Commissary. 
The squadnm was stationed as follows : 
the Owen Gleudower at Cape Coast, the 
Ban and Swinger in the Bight of Bafrc, 
and the Driver was expected from Rio 
Janeiro. 

lsL£ or Ascension.— T he accounts 
from this settlement state that the gar- 
rison was in the enjoyment of good 
health, but no events of importance 
had occurred there lately. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 
Conitantinopls.— There has been 
pf pfpuUar ipteceet in ibe ia- 


formation from Turkey d4fln| tht 
month. The armamenls in the ersenil 
and along the channel of the Bospho- 
rous, continued : and seemed to an. 
nounce that the next campaign woold 
be an active one. It is asserted that 
M. Mungraeby has made but little pro- 
gress in his negotiation, and it was 
the general opinion that it would be a 
long time before the desired results 
were obtained. Reports were current 
at Constantinople, when the last ad- 
vices left, that the Greeks had effected a 
landing near Caraburnu, in Macedonia. 
No excesses against the Greeks or 
Christians had disgraced the Turkish 
capital since the accounts of last 
month. 

Smyrna.— T he Letters from Smyrna 
state that everything was tranquil there, 
and DO renewal of the funner outrages 
against the Greek inhabitants bad hap- 
pened. An occurrence had, however, 
taken place, which would, no doubt, 
be brought under the notice of the 
I'ureign Secretary of State. It appears 
that for some cause or other the Pasha 
«)f Smyrna having ordered Mr. Klia 
Bali, a very respectable Greek mer- 
chant, residing in Smyrna, to he ar- 
rested, the latter took refuge on board 
an English merchant ship. Under 
tliese circumstances it is said the 
tish Consul demanded from the captain 
that he should give up the Greek mer- 
cliaiu to his enemies. This the captain 
refused to comply with, though tnrice 
demanded, and declared his resolutiou 
not to surrender the unfortnnatc Greek 
so long as he could afford him the 
protection of the English flag. The 
captain went on shore to remonstrate 
with the Consul, but the latter caused 
him to he arrested at the consulate, and 
kept in confinement. Janissaries were 
then directed to proceed on board the 
vessel, and Mr. Bali was forcibly taken 
from under the protection of the Eug* 
lisU flag ; but fortunately one of hi> 
Majesty’s frigates got information of 
the transaction, and despatched a gal* 
Icy well armed after the Imat svbich was 
conducting the Greek prisoner to the 
shore. Happily the galley overhauled 
the boat before she reached her des- 
tination, and carried Mr. Bali on board 
his Majesty’s frigate. The Hon. Captain 
Spencer, the commander, afterwards 
sent a message to the Consul demanding 
the release eff the captain from confine* 
ment, which order, according to the 
accounts received, the Consul declined 
to comply with. Captain Spencer hiO' 
»rif> with hit oflkert and a j^y 
nurineti.lUii procneded to th^ cob* 
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luUte, tnd forcibly broartt away tbc 
master of the merchant ibip. 

Odkssa.— The advices from Odessa 
sUte that no fears were entertained 
there of any hostilities takini^ place 
between Russia and Turkey » and add 
that a considerable part of the Russian 
army, assembled between the banks of 
the Neister and the confines of Moldavia 
had either been withdrawn or dismissed. 
So unusual preparations were makings, 
and no magazines of provisions were 
forming. Trade remained dull, and the 
esebauge had not undergone any mate- 
rial alteration. 

Egypt.—- Rumours were current du- 
ring the early part of the month, that 
the Pasha of Egypt, Mahomed Ali, had 
declared himself independent of the 
Porte. Subsequent accounts, however, 
make no^ nieutiun of this event, and 
therefore it is but fair to consider it as 
at least premature. Prom all the ac- 
counts of late received there can, how- 
ever. be but little doubt that the Pacha 
has been) fur some time, meditating this 
J>tep. About eighteen mouths since he 
iinporled upwards of 100,000 stand of 
English manufacture, 
with large supplies of ordnance stores, 
y; 5 ‘te had also the chief of the Druses 
uMer his protection |at Cairo, and was, 
through his influence, enlisting the Arabs 
of the country, and forinlug them into 
corps, They are the bravest people of 
**td the late Emperor of France 
could never prevail upon them to Join 
his standard. The Pasna has some bat- 
taliuns formed of the husbandmen (fel- 
ww) of Egypt. He has also an excel- 
lent printing establishment, conducted 
by Greeks, from which he has issued 
jevcral Ixioks in Turkish and Italian. 
He has a flue cannon foundry, aud makes 
excellent powder, and is extremely par • 
ijsl to the English. His instructions to 
the Governors of Egypt are, to be par- 
ticuiw in their attention and assistance 
to all travellers of that nation. His 
chief agents are Messrs. Briggs and Co., 
who have great influence over him, and 
his advisee is an Armenian, (Mr. Bog- 
hos) who acts as his Secretary and 
t noslator. Mr. Salt, the English Con- 
sol, is on the most friendly footing with 
\ ® Pasha ; and as a proof of it he has 
ever bwn obliged to give up any per- 
son who has taken refuge under hu flag 
or prc^ioii^ although they have been 
j » particularly some Christians 
cendered themselves obnoxious, 
JjM embraced tbe Mi^oroetan relirion. 
socceswto the present Pasha will 
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he a bigot, and avefsa to Christiani. 
rhe Porte has made him of equal rank 
with his father, In order to create Jea- 
lousy. Should the latter be taken off, 
the country will fall into great anarohy j 
but if Mahomed AU lives, Egypt pro- 
mises to attain its former greatness. 
ITie Pasha has lately turned much of his 
attention to tbe cultivation of cotton, and 
the great exportation of that article is a 
proof of his correct views. He has alio 
cultivated indigo, sugar, and opium, for 
which purpose he has had natives from 
India; he has also large plantations 
of mulbei^ trees, which promise to suc- 
ceed in aiding the production of silk. 
The E^ptlan cotton is proved to be of 
a superior quality, and in England It has 
fetched a price much higher than any 
imported from the east or west, having 
only been equalled by that from the 
United States, known under the name 
of Sea Island, Georgia. Indeed so im- 
portant has the importation of this cot- 
ton been consider^ by the British Go- 
vernment, that two gentlemen have visit- 
ed Liverpool to survey the proper place 
where lazarettos may be erected, in 
consequence of a petition from that 
town, stating their fear of contagion 
from Its importation. 

Letters from Cairo, dated February 
10, state that Mohammed AH Pasha 
had been nominated by the Sublime 
Porte, commander in chief of an expedi- 
tion against the Morca. He was expect- 
ed to be there in Ma^ with 20,000 troops. 
30,000 men are said to be trained to 
arms in that country, in a manner equal 
to European troops. 

Grkeck.— Several numbers of a Ro- 
maic Journal, published at Miisolon- 
ghi, under the title of the Greek Chro- 
nicle, have come to hand. The last of 
the scries extends only to the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, and therefore supplies us with 
little information on the state of Greece 
which had not previously reached us 
through other channels. The very ap- 
pearance, however, of a newspaper in 
such a quarter, at such a time, and In 
such a langua^, is not without its in- 
terest ; recording, as it does, the noble 
exploits of a people recovering their inde- 
pendence after ages of oppression,— ad- 
dressed to the descendants of those 
whose journalists were Thucydides and 
Xenophon.— and composed in a dialect 
which, with some variations of grammar 
and construction, was spoken by Homer 
and Plato, llie contents ohha two last 
numbers, likewise, ate somewhat curi- 
ous. That of the 6th of Pebrui^ gives 
us an eloquent address of the Govern- 
mest of the three iihmdi, Hydra, 
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Spezzia^ and liptrai to all the Greeki. 
** We know well/* say these brave men, 
** that whan a Cbnitian ii called to fight 
for his faith,—* when a patriot struggles 
for his country, every thing else is re- 
garded as iusignificaut/* They then 
call to mind, that in the lait three years 
they have sacrifice<l their prooerty— ex- 
posed their lives~and shed their blood 
for the general freedom, without mt3et- 
ing with adequate support from the rest 
of the nation. This address is so curious, 
that wc regret our limits will not allow 
us to give it entire. yi\t\i some discus- 
sions by the Editor on a criminal code, 
and au account of the sudden illness 
and rapid recovery of Lord Byron, this 
number concludes. The number of the 
i/th of February contains an extract 
from the speech of the American Presi- 
dent, received by Gaijgfi/iwi's 
where the part uhich refers to tlie 
Greek contest and cause is particularly 
pointed out to the sympathy and grati- 
tude of the Greek Patriots. This paper 
concludes nith an account of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting at Cambridge, to 
receive subscriptions !ii| favour of the 
Greeki. 

Letters have been received from Mis- 
soloiighi of the 4tli (Idlh) Febrtiaiy, 
which state that the titmo«*t hariiiony 
and iiuton continued to prevail atiiuiigst 
the Chiefs assembled there, and Ibi-.t 
the soldiers and o(Ti<M>rs observed the 
strictest discipline. The military force 
consisted of 3000 soldiers, amongst 
whom were 600 Suliots, and their pay 
was 30 piastres monthly. Lord Byron, 
who had assumed the Greciau uuitorm, 
with 1000 men, raised from his own 
iiieans^ In. addition to the above 3000 
men, and the 600 Suliots, under the 
command of CousUiitiue Itotzaris, was 
at Uiis date aliout to attack Lepaiito, 
which it was generally supposed could 
not long resist this large reinforcement 
to the troops previously in front of the 
two castles. After their reduction, the 
castle of Pal ras would attract their at- 
tention, and from the known weakness 
of the garrison, it was not supposed that 
it could resist a regular siege many 
days. There was n manufactory of 
cannon, balls, and gun-powder, at Mis- 
tohmghi, which render^ all these ne- 
cessaries of war plentiful. On the 15th 
uf February au express arrived from the 
Morea, announcing that the fortress of 
Cavoni bad surrendered to the Greeks. 
The Archimandrite, P. Flesser, having 
previously threaten^ to ttonn it, un- 
less it surrendered at discretion. Orders 
had also been given that the Greek ves- 
sels should saU to cruise off the Darda- 


nelles, and to preWsat the Turkish l«et 
from coming into the Archlpelego. 

Greek Islands.— A ccording to the 
most recent commercial newt fin m the 
Ionian Islands, the Egyptian squadron, 
under the command of Ismael Gibraltar, 
has re-appeared in the Archipelago, 
and has attacked some Greek vessds, 
one of which only has been taken. This 
event, which is given as certain, proves 
how unfounded is the report that the 
Pasha of Egypt has declared against the 
Porte. What also refutes the report is, 
that the Pasha has sent new remfurce- 
inents to the isle of Caiulia. 

Considerable bodies of troops have 
begun to march in Macedonia, who are 
to move on Thessaly ^ Betoglia, under 
the Pasha of Widden. The numbers (pro. 
hably exaggerated) are said to be 30,000, 
Wc received, from another quarter, the 
interesting news that the troops astern* 
bled near Adrianople are und^new 
orders to march, not to 'ITiessaly, but 
on the Danube, wliich again proves the 
jcnioiisy of the Porte towaras Russia. 
It is asserted that the negotiations of 
tlie Greeks and the Albanians are again 
broken off. 

MALTA.—Lctters from Malta state 
that the report of the appointment of 
the Marquess of Hastings to the Gq* 
vernorship of that Inland, had arrived 
by the nay of Marseilles on the 13lh 
of March, and that it had been received 
with the greatest satisfaction, particu- 
larly as the command had been made 
distinct from that over the Ionian 
Islands. From the acknowledged abi- 
lities of his Lordship, when applied 
exclusively to the interests of that im* 
l)ortant Island, much good was look- 
ed fur, and the merchants, in particular, 
expected, that by the abandonment of 
many absurd regulations now prac- 
tised, their trade would be much be- 
nefited; for the Com 'frade and the 
Quarantine Laws in Malta require a 
morough reformation, without which, 
commerce can neither be extensive uor 
prosperous. On the 22d March, the 
Cambrian frigate arrived at Malta from 
off Algiers. Nothing of importance 
had occurred, if we except the move- 
ments of the different ships of war to 
and from Algiers. The Sardinian ves- 
sel, Mary, from Leghorn to Algiers, bad 
been taken by a British ship of war, 
and sent into Malta ; she had a dla- 
mond crown on board for the Dey. 

Ionian Islandz.— A private Irttor 
from Nuremburg, dated April 20, statsa 
that the Porte had received an iutima* 
Uou Uuovgh a fonign pemmage (pm* 
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bibly the French Chaife d'Affum)^ of 
the iBCtniettona given hy the British 
GovemiDent to the new Governor of the 
Ionian Islands, and that the Turkish 
Minister had si^ified to Lord Strang- 
ford that the Sultan felt great dissatis- 
fhction at finding them so favourable to 
the Greeks. 

Zaste^A letter from Zante, dated 
March 13, announces the capture of Co* 
run, the last bulwark of the Turks in the 
south of the Morea. This town was carried 
by storm by the Greeks under the com- 
mand of an ecclesiastic, the archiman- 
drite, Zerbiuo, who had arrived in De- 


have 'since been recced dated Miaao- 
loDghi, March 16; and at that period hit 
^rdship had peneetly recovered firom 
•hii severe indispostion, and was taking 
an active part in the affairs of Greece. 
We are happy to state that his Lord- 
ship writes in the most glowing terms 
of the fair prospects of the Greek cause, 
and cautious bis friends against attach- 
ing any credit to the disagreeable ac- 
counts which have been published in 
the English Papers. At the date of these 
papers no intelligence bad been received 
of the fall of Lcpaiito or Patras ; but, 
from the extent of the Drenarations 


cember, from the Russian town of Ta- 
gauroch with a large sum of money, 
which enabled him to equip a body of 
vuluutccrs. He then secretly collected 
ladders, and profiting by the security of 
a very dark night, scaled the ramparts 
aod surprised the garrison. The occu- 
pation of the town and castle of Arta, by 
ConstantiueBozznrls, is also confirmed. 
Lord Byron aod Colonel Stanhope were 
still at Missoionghi superintending the 
preparations for the siege of Lepanto. 
The declaration of war made by Eng- 
land against Algiers operated as a 
powerful diversion in favour of the 
Greeks, as the Grand Seignor had 
scarcely any other sailors left than those 
belonging to the states of Barhary. 

toRfu.— A letter from Corfu, reports 
the surrender of Coron to the Greeks, 
ou the 18th of March, and a coiifirination 
of the taking of the outwork of Lepanto, 
on which occasion the English Officers 
of Engineers, who are gone to the as- 
sistance of the Greeks, particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. Lord Byron bad 
returned from Tripolizza to Missolon- 
ghi, and bad been every where received 
with great honour. 

An embargo had been laid on all Bri- 
tish and Ionian vessels, on account 
of an Algerine squadron having ap- 
peared in those seas. 

Santa Maura.-— Letters received from 
the IsUod of Santa Maura state that, on 
the 2Ut of February, a violent shock of 
an earthquake was frit there about eight 
o'clock in the evening. 1 1 produced the 
greatest consternation. Several butld- 
jog« were much injured, and a bridge 
wken ddwn ; two femalM were woond- 
«d, but no lives were lost. 

LoRDBVRON.r-On the 15th of Febru- 
ary, Lord Byron, who is still in Greece, 
by a nervous convulsive 


made for the storming of those fortres- 
ses, little doubt was entertained of the 
result. 

Algiers. — Nothing of any material 
interest has been received from Algiers, 
Admiral H. B. Neale had been off that 
port in the Revenge, with five frigates, 
out the Dey had refused to treat, and 
was making preparations to sustain a 
boiiibanlinent, for which purpose he 
had dismantled the vessels of war which 
were in the Bay, and had drawn (hem 
under the mole. He had also com- 
maoded an immense number of troops 
from the interior to man the fortresses. 
The British force in those parts con- 
sisted of seven frigates, five of wliich 
blockaded Algiers, and two Bona. An 
Algerine vessel bad been captured and 
sent into Bona. Tnc Dutch squadron 
was cruiziog in the neighbourhood of 
Mabou. 

Letters have been received from Le- 
ghorn and Genoa in twelve days. I'hey 
state that our shipping proceed to thetr 
destinations without meetUig Miy of the 
Algerine cruisers, as the coast wae 
stnctly blockaded by the English squa- 
dron. There is no ^liticai information 
from the above places. 

Letters from Paris, state that Sir H. 
B. Neale had arrived in the Revenge 
man-of-war at Marseilles. All negotia- 
tions with the Dey of Algiers had fail- 
ed ; the port was strictly blockaded. 

Oran.— Some arrivals at Gibraltar 
from Oran had taken place, among 
which was a vessel which bod been un- 
der sequestration by the Algerines. It 
seems that the British Consul, having 
been arrasted, sent an expreii tu Algiers 
to the American Consul, for whom be 
was also acting u depu^, who imme- 
diately demanded hie release, which was 
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Thift M btM t rialaf 9 I the ne- 
tivei in Ornni Wintt Iht Tufks, in the 
beciAainff of Moreh, but it was quel- 
!•<( ao4 the riofUaden put to death. 

Bona.-^By accounts from Bona, we 
learh that the Naiad Frig;ate had been 
crolziQf off that port, and had cap< 
tured a Sardinian vessel bound from 
Bona to Al(pen ^ith grain, on account 
of the Algerine Government. The Brit- 
ish Vice Consul at Bona, with all his 
family, werel^risoners at Bona, and had 
been placed in irons. 

TanoieM.— A letter from Tanaiers, 
dated March 21, states that Ben Y’bhow, 
the chief of the province of Garb, has 
had an engagement with one of the 
marauding tribes of his district, in 
which he lost thirty men. Muley Seid 
has i^ven up the siege of Mequinez, and 
gone to Tadlet, having, it is said, se- 
cured in the AUai Mountains a safe 
place of retreat } while the Governor 
of ^a Black Honclaya, at Mequines, 
has sent to the Emperor a considerable 
remittance from the treasury at that 
place. One of the Berrihber tribes has 
also submitted to t«ie Empenir, sending 
their women as hostages to Fez. 

OiBRALTAH.— Letters from Gibraltar 
state that the King of Spain had granted 
an exclusive privilege to the Uttadal- 
quiver Company to import British ma- 
nufactured goods, upon payment of a 
duu of 25 per ceut. 

General Alava, the Constitutional 
refugee, was at Gibraltar wheu the last 
accounts came away. 

^west indies. 

jAidj^SiAdrices have been re- 
ceiveJSpjKunaica to the 9th March, 
but thSrrantents are of no import- 
ance ( the only article of novelty being 


an account of tha trial of em of the 
slaves concerned in the latecooi|dr«qr, 
Nothing of any interest has hm 
ceived from any of the West Iii^ 
Islauds during the iMt fsw wedn 
compared with the aocounti received 
during the two or three preceding 
months. 

DEMERARA.-^The Ute accounts from 
Demerara are by no means of a hi- 
vourable description, the situation of 
that colony being represented as truly 
deplorable. A number of publieations. 
inciting the slaves to revolt, are said 
to have been recently received there 
from England, introduced into the 
colony, and recently circulated among 
the slaves : au assertion, however, un- 
supported by any proof. The remove! 
of tne Governor, and the withdrawing 
of Colonel Leahy and his troops, wsi 
thought by the well-wishers of the 
colony as likely to occasion a renewal 
of the disturbances, as the Negroes 
wouhl he led to believe the conduct of 
those ofttcers during the revolt had 
displeased the govemiiicnt at home. 

Extract from the Demerara Gaz. Feb. 
27 : “ Dominica is In confusion and up- 
roar. The Earl of Huntingdon, who 
dissolved the House of Assen^ly a short 
time ago, has refused to issue any new 
writs for the rc'clection of Members, 
until his Majesty's pleasure be known 
regarding the issue ^tween them." 

Trinipad.— Accounts received from 
Trinidad, by the Jamaica mail, state 
that an intended insurrection had beea 
discovered among the Negroes by the 
evidence of one of the conspirator!. 
Measures bad been taken to defeat 
their purposed rising } and when the 
accounts left, the Island was compa- 
ratively tranquil 


HOMB INTBILIOBNCB. 

Governor General of 1noia.-^No- Commanpbr in ChiBF in Inpia.— The 

thing forthar hai transpired respecting return of Sir Edward Paget is now con- 
the probable appointment of a new sidered certain ; and it is already siw. 
Governor Oeoerairor India. The latest that be will be appointed Governor of 
adview Drom Bengal give reason to be- the Royal Military Uoll^, in EndaH^ 
ttttw that Lord Amherst will not quit The Evl of Dalhonale, haa been mm 
post, anlesi hie health ahostld be ai the new Cotamander in Chief; hut 
mtieli neert impaired thea at preeenti nothing offldal Ima yet transpired ea 
■imI the Bupratne Power In India does this mblect. 
net now laein to ba an object of anfi<« Governor or BodBAV.— We 1lnde^ 
cteBt MBhitioB» to caaao any intrtgaee stand there hire been warm contentioiii 
for on mectedvacncy, except among between the Ooaii of l)|[^eetori and h» 
needy MUeeaen^ to whom B mnat tf MaJesty^s Miniiteri. on the eu^ " 
cooiMliialWEyiadeiliibloohteel. the iqpHiittticmw W 
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Bfanro litiiifrwiiilMifi, «id 
Mr. ^iihuAttQe, giHNi Im BomUy to 
fiU hi« ploct. Sir i^olm Malcolm* wSo 
hM loo; locked |o a Governorship in 
India, is said to hare heen uomlnated 
the Director!* while Miniitem in- 
i»ted on the preference beiof given to 
Mr. Lushiu^n* of the Treasury, who 
was formeny a Civil Servant on the 
Madras Establishment ( Sir John's 
claims are certainly powerlhl, although 
we are not aware of any strong reason 
why Mr. Eushington should not make 
an equally able and efficient Governor ; 
the funner is however better known in 
India, and would certainly be more po* 

S ular both among the English and the 
fative inhabitants t but as the power 
of rejection is unlimited in the Minis* 
ters, they must at last prevail; and 
whoever can command the strongest 
interest at Court, will be certain of 
being conflrmed. 

£ast India HotJ8iAFPAiRS.*-On the 
Ist of Ajpril a ballot took place at the 
hast India House, for the purpose of 
(je^rmining the following question; 

‘ That application be made to Parlia- 
meiit, in the present Session, for the 
repeal of the 46th Clause of the Act of 
the 5.kl of Geo. Ill, c. 15.5, by which the 
Court of Directors is prohibited from 
sending to India, in the capacity of a 
writer, any person who shall not have 
resided during four terms at Hailey* 
'»ury College.” The question was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 128 ; ayes 272, 
woes 400. ^ 

()u the 14th, a ballot was taken at the 
hast India House, for the election of six 
directors, in the room of Jacob Dosan 
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most prabaUy ftpu u anwahtMlQii 
that the combined Intereiti of the U* 
reotors to preserve to their own body 
this privilege of certain suoceistpp, 
were such as few Individuals could hope 
to oppose with success. ^ 

Oriental Club.— In addition to the 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, which 
is Intended principally to bring mep of 
science and research together, mere has 
been just instituted an Oriental Club, 
for the purpose of forming a point or 
union to persons connect^ wtlh the 
East, without reference to Literature or 
^search. The Duke of Wellington 
is named as President; and many per* 
sous of rank have already Joined the 
Club. The following is the Prospectus 
of the Institution 

Pro^ectui* ‘ 

The Oriental club will be established It 
a house in a convenient situation. 

The utmost economy will be observed In 
the whole establlshmeut, and the subscrip- 
tion for its foundation and support sbul 
not exceed fifteen pounds entrance, wut 
six pounds per annum. 

There wm be a commodious reidllig 
room, with newspapers and periodically*^ 



iiiuspratt, Esq. who go out by rotation. 

At jux o’clock the glasses were closed 
»nd delivered to the Scrutineers, who 
re;Mirtedthat the Election hadfallen on — 
Josias Du Pre Alexander, Esq. 

Robert Campbell, Esq. 

Jjeill Benjamin ^monstone, Esq. 
Hob. Hugh Lindwy, 

John Morrii, Eiq. and 
J. Goldshorough Raventhaw, Esq. 

On the same day a Court of Directors 
** ^ ® House, when 

the thanks of the Court were voted una- 
J*®wsly to the Chairman and Deputy 
for their zeal and attention 
J^the Company’s interest diiring the 



he gradually formed, chiefly of worltl on 
Oriental subjects. 

The coffee-room of tlie dub will bo 
established on the most economlcsl prin- 
ciples, similar to those of the United Ser- 
vice and Union. 

Tliere will be occasional lmi ii odlnpcrs« 

The qualifications for me|BpBBf this 
club arc, havingbeen rc8idefl||||Rloyed 
in the public service of HirmOeiity, or 
the East-Indla Company, in any part of 
the East— belonging to the Boym Asiatic 
Society— being ofllclally connected with 
the administration of our Eastern Go- 
vernments abroad or at home. 

'llie objects of the establishment ar^- 
Fkit: to give to persons who have been 
long resident abroad, the means of enter- 
ing, on their return, Into a society where 
they will not only assoeiate dally wim those 
they have before known, but hive an op» 
portunity of forming aeqaiiutaaoe anijl 
connexions In their owa country. St^ 
condly i to |i?e jo those who have reeided 

?ng ol/frieods. *i^ o?lkee{SM up"S^ 
knowledge of the actual itota of Our East- 
ern emtnrei bv pmolal mterooiing and 
friendship with mOse reee^ tmmbjf 
from scenes ih which they bare ouce acted. 
Thirdlif : jdvfaig to all persons who are 
Ilpftotitofliifonnariou, regardiiigthe jasa 
andpresantcondittffiieftito ia i ti^ dtoie 
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who aw offldally connected with our Go- 
vernments abroad, and to all persons who 
arc desirous ofimproving their knowledge 
and stiengtheningclieir personal ties with 
that quarter, additional means of accom- 
plishing these ends. . 

'rhe British empire in the East is now 
so extensive, and the persons connected 
with it so numerous* inat the csiablish- 
ment of an institution where tliey may 
meet on a footing of social intercourse, 
seems particularly desirable. It is the 
chief object of the Oriental club to pro- 
mote that intercourse, and to maintain 
and improve the principle so happily 
blished by tlie formation of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, of associating as miicii as 

^ ’’ile those who have resided or served 
East, with persons who, from any 
cause, take an interest in that quarter of 
the globe. , » . . 

'fhat the members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Bengal. Madras, lh)mbay, 
India* and China clubs, be invited to join 
the Oriental club as original members. 

*rhat all persons who have served the 
King, or Company, in the Ka^t, who have 
resined or travelled, or whose otHcial si- 
tuations connect them with that quarter 
of the globe, be considered eligible to be- 
come members. 

That the committee have the power of 
electing any candidate as an original mem- 
ber, who may be eligible as afiove, until 
the number of four hundred j'liall be com- 

C leted, such candidate being recommended 
y three of the present committee, one on 
jiersonal knowledge. 

That as soon as the names of four hun- 
dred members shall have been cnroUcil, a 
general meeting be called to arrange the 
permanent establishraent of the club. 

It is at present intended that the num- 
ber of members shall not exceed six hun- 
dred. 

Exchanges of Possessions in India. 
In the House of Commons on the 
29tli of March, Jlr, Hume put a ques- 
tion to the President of the Board of 
Control, respecting a treaty between 
Englaud and the Netherlands, telalivc 
to the mutual exchauge of certain pus- 
sesiious of the Continent of India and 
the Indian Archipelago. 

Mr. Wynn adniitteil the treat}', but 
as it could not be ratified until the 
meeting of the States General, it could 
not 1^ laid on the table. By that treaty 
the Island of Sincapore and some other 
parts of Malacca, were ceded to this 
country. 

Mr* Hume said, that in asking the 

a uestiou, he was induced by a rumour 
lat the settlement of Beocooleu was 
about to be given up, without any rela- 
tion to those interests which grew up 
under British protection. 


Mr. Wynn said, that without going 
into a question which the House would 
see was premature, he would only as- 
sure the Honourable Member, that 
every attention and regard had been 
paid on the treaty a^uded to, to the 
interests mentioned by him. 

New South Wales Company.-^ 
Among the new projects recently started, 
is one for the improvement of New South 
Wales and the adjoining colony of Van 
Diemen's Land. It differs from those 
already in circulation in one respect, In- 
asmuch as the projectors do not invite 
participation by the public at large ; but 
the originators, though veiy few in num- 
ber, think the future prospect so invit- 
ing, that they advance the whole of the 
capital requisite, and take the whole of 
the risk u{)On themselves. The princi- 
])al objects in view are the obtaining 
from Government a grant of a million uf 
acres of land in New South Wales, to be 
applied principally to the improvement 
in the growth of wool. It is found that 
the climate of New South Wales is pe- 
culiarly favourable to this purpose, ami 
the stock, of sheep with which the new 
grant is to be peopled, will be procured 
from the more approved among the Spa- 
nish, English, Merino, anu German 
breeds. 1 n the new adventure is also in- 
cluded the establishment of banks, the 
erection uf public buildings, and other 
oiqccts deemed essential to the prosperi- 
ty of the colony. It is admitled thata 
])uwcrfui impulse may be given by means 
of this Cumpuiiy to tiie progress in civi- 
lization, general improvement, and hap- 
piness of New South Wales, and nut the 
shadow of an imputation can be cast on 
the individuals who employ their know- 
ledge and industry, and advance their 
capital to the attainment of this end ; 
but the public at large, and particularly 
those merchants who already carry on 
trade with tlie colonies in question, have 
a right to inquire, through what influ- 
ence or representations the preference 
has been given, and unusual privileges 
obtained. This information cao only be 
procured by questions to ministers iu 
Parliaineiit. They may be answered 
satisfactorily, and the Government may 
prove to have acted only to the best of 
their means for effecting a great and de- 
cided improvement in a valuable colony ; 
but it ought to be clearly made out to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, that 
the conductors have not been selec^ 
fur the sake of their parliaroentaiy in- 
fluence, or for any corrupt motive what- 
ever } and that the transaction does not 
in any de^e deserve to be characterised 
by Um otOous name of a job. 
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Capiop G«od HoFE.^ThefiU](^nj^ 
(ioQ for the dstraiMd .ttttleii at the 
Cape of Gooii Hope itUl contimfes iti 
Pqgkndt' but the scene is too distant 
to excite that sympathy which one tenth 
tbe same amount of distress would be 
sure to experience nearer home. It was 
a fatal error in those who chose this 
spot as a place for colonizioff : but mi* 
aisters miaht vet retrace tneir steps, 
and not only help the wretched sufferers 
itt their present exigency, hut repiove 
them to Van Dieman’s Land, New Zea- 
laod, and other countries in the Eastern 
world. We hope soon, however, to see 
India open to colonisation ; and that 
tbe redundant capital and population of 
England mi^ht find an inexhaustible 
field for their exertions. We have re- 
ceived some numbers of a new Journal, 
published at the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the title of the South African 
Commercial Advertuer. Though it would 
justly acquire here the character of too 
great subserviency to the powers that 
be,” it is stated to he a deference in this 
rulouy necessary to the existence of an 
infant journal : its tone, however, is in 
the main independent) and from the 
breaking up of a monopoly of twenty 
year's stauding, since the first publica- 
tion of the Cape Town Gazette^ some 
benefit to the colony may at least be an- 
ticipated. The new paper is said to 
meet with fair support in private sub- 
scriptions ; but we perceive by a noti- 
fication in one of the Numbers, that the 
Governor, Lard Charles Somerset, has 
manifested some hostility to the under- 
taking, by the imposition of a heavy 
postage to be paid previous to transmis- 
sion into the interior, and a tax of one 
rix dollar on each advertisement insert- 
»’d. The paper is printed in the English 
language only, but the leading ariTcles 
are to appear In Dutch also, as soon as 
250 subscribers of that nation can he 
obtained. We And in these journals 
no local news worth extracting. The 
latest date of those in our possession is 
the 4th of February. 

EsETHpuAKn IN Syru.— N ot many 
months since a subscription was raised, 
to the amount of 3200/. for tbe sufferers 
by the earthquake in Syria. Upon ap- 
phcaiion being made by the firitUh 
Comul, at Aleppo, to tbe local autho- 
nues, for the purpose of ascertaining in 
what maimer the money should be ap- 
jdied, the subject wm referred to tne 
Grand Scignor, who refused to permit 
the dUtrihuiion of the funds. 

J* MAiriAKD'i WiLt.— The late 

8W. M^n 4 *, wilt hM b«*B piwti 
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in thePMrapuive Court Doeton'ilto- 
mons, by the Earl of Landerdale, the 
brother, one of tbe executotW) Lonl 
VisoountMaitlaud, and the Honourable 
Anthony Maitland, the nephews, ^e 
other executors, not having at present 
undertaken the trust The personals 
within the province of Canterbury are 
sworn under 30,000/. Five foousand 
pounds are bequeathed to the testator’s 
sister, Lady Jane Houston, and 50001. 
to the children of Colonel Edwards; 
with the exception of these two sums, 
every thing is left to the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, the residuary legatee. 

Knights op MALTA.—-It appears by 
the following recent letter fh>m Paris, 
that the Holy Alliance entertains the idea 
of restoring tbe Knights of Malta to 
something like the rank which they for- 
merly held in Europe. Opinion is much 
divided as to the propriety of such rs- 
storafiou, but, witn proper concessions 
on the part of tbe Knights to tbe spirit 
of the age, they may proMbly he render- 
ed useful to the cause of Christian free- 
dom. 

Parity April 24.->^mo sensation has 
been raused here by the receipt of letters 
from 'lYieste, in which it is stated that the 
Allied Sovereigns iutend to cede to the 
Kniffhts of Malta one of the Islands of the 
Archipelago. It is eveif said that the ne- 
gotiations on this subject are terminaled. 
and that the result has been transmlttea 
to Catania, in Sicily, where the heads of 
the Order reside, ft Is added, that as 
soon as the Knights are installed In their 
new residency they will eoterinto a treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, witn 
the Greeks agalust the 'Dirks. I give you 
this news as it is circulated herej^ all teat 
I know positively is, that M. de yfllele and 
M. de Chateaubriand have both uiieqnivo- 
cally expressed themselves in fimnir of 
suen restoration. . 

Wp.st India Afpairs.-^A new prejeot 
is on foot for the eitablishmentof a Joint 
Stock West India Company, the object 
of which is to effect by its capital and 
influence what tbe present West India 
estahiishments cannot now oomuaad. 

It has some of the first West India mer- 
chants at Its head : and to those who en- 
gage io it, it may proliably be productive 
of some benefit) but nothing can be 
more fallacious than the idea that the 
West India interests generally will be 
improved by such a Company^ The 
West Indians require only chgiqper la- 
bour to raise their produce for existing 
markeu, or tbe diicdvfiy of new mar- 
kets, in which they will have Rsara of 
the cheaper produce of free labour la 
meet in competition Neither of theta 
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can be funibbed 1^ the new Company. 
It may raba money for them on loans ; 
but this will be only adding to their em- 
harrasamenti. The West India estates 
ure already too heavily encumbered with 
debt) and we firmly believe that nothing 
will save them from ultimate destruc> 
tiou but tlie very measures to which 
they are must averse, namely, the abo* 
lition of slavery, the clevaUou of the 
condition of all classes throughout their 
settlements, and a full scope given to 
the mental and physical faculties of 
man to raise the greatest quantity of 
produce at the cheapest possible rate. 

The following are announced as the 
leading motives and ends of this new 
Institution, a mere perusal of which 
must satisfy every tbiuking person, that 
however advantageous it may prove to 
the parties holding shares, it is quite 
impossible tliat it should produce any 
thing but protracted debt, protracted 
slavery, and ultimate ruin to the very 
interests they pretend to promote 

At a time when the advantageous em* 
ployinent of money is so dilBeult that it 
IS lorced into foreign countries for the 
temporary and iiaopitaiti iHMieht of a 
higher interest than is afforded in the 
Knglith Funds, a more appropriate and 
secure investment has presented itself in 
the formation of a West India Company, 
which, at the ssuiie time that it will give 
an impulse to long established sources of 
Ilritiih production and wealth, will se* 
cure a liberal return of proAt. 

This Company is instituted for tlie pur- 
pose of receiving couiignmeiits of Vvest 
India produce, in return for advances to 
he made on mortgage and other good 
sccuiity, U|)on such a scale as will affurd 
an adequate profit on the capital employ- 
ed; and also of making temporary an- 
vances upon the assignment of mortgages 
bearing Uolouial interest, witli collateral 
seeuvity. 

One material circumstance in favour of 
such an investment is, that the profits of 
the Company, instead of being diminish- 
ed, will M considerably increased, in the 
event of war. 

llie establishment of this Company wdll 
be as ^ranta^us to all pei'soiis inter- 
ested in the Colonies, as to the Subscri- 
bers.^ It is anticipated that immediate 
activltv will be given to the circulation of 
Colonial property by the advances which 
the Company wul make to parties who 
can ollhr adequate security with cousigii- 
uients of produce ; this will have the 
clfect of maintaining the fair value of 
West India estates, and thus operate 
favovraUy on the eondifion of the negro 
population, which Ls intimately connected 
with, and in a great measure dependent 
oDt the proiwi^of tbajwtar* 


It is proposed that there shall be Eight 
Prasidents. and Four Auditom, and the 
affairs of the Company will be conducted 
by 'IVenty-four Directors, of whom 
Twelve only shall be West India Mcr- 
chants. 

Ibe Capital of the Company will be 
Four Millions, consisting of 40,000 Shaies 
of 100/. eachj'oii which a deposit of IW. 
is to be paid, 5/. thereof at the time of 
subscribing, and 5/. oh or before the 31st 
of May. Further instalments, upon due 
notice from the Directors, will be called 
for as the business of the Company may 
require. 

The Institution having received the 
approbation of Government, a Bill is pre- 
paring for the purpo.se of forming a joint 
Stock, to be vested in the Company by 
Act nt Parliament, limiting the liability 
of the Proprietors to the amount of their 
respective shares. 

Interest at five per cent, on the instal- 
ments will be paid for the first year, after 
which such part of the profits, not ex- 
ceeding three-fourths, as the Directors 
may think fit, shall be divided, and at the 
encl of every seven years, or earlier at 
tlieir discretion, a proiiortion of the re- 
.served profits shall be aistributed, by way 
of bonus, amongst the Proprietors. 

The following Letter to Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, M. P. is worthy of republication 
ill every Journal of the kingdom, for 
the accuracy of its views and the bene- 
volence of its principles ; we therefore 
give it a place in our pages with great 
pleasure. 

Sir,— -No apology is necessary, 1 am 
sure, to iustify me in addressing you as 
the friend of the West India Slaves. You 
ha\e deservedly obtained a reputation 
amongst your tellow-men, as the friend 
of the miserable and oppressed, which for 
your own sake and that of your country, 
iiotliing will ever, I tru.st, deprive you of. 
I, therefore, will briefly state the object 
of my thus publicly addressing you. You 
are, I make no doubt, fully apprised of 
the projected Company for adrancina 
money on the West India produce aiio 
estates, and that one of the daily papers, 
The Timest is endeavouring to write this 
.scheme into public estimation. Those 
who, like myself, have duties to perform 
which deprive them of the opportunity of 
making minute inquiries into public mat- 
ters of any sort, look to yourself and the 
friends who are known to act with you, as 
to watchmen, whose voice we «naclpate 
to hear, if any open or secret invader of 
our hopes and expectations is about our 
castle. 

Sbice the first notification of the pro* 
posed West India Company by the public 
priiito, 1 have felt great suapicions as to 
the integrity of the motives which have 
given birth to it, and have bdeu anxiously 

looking fof pono ^ 
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Me effect on the Mt oUestioii 6t Sla- 
very ; and I really bdieve i do not express 
a solitary wish, when 1 say, that it would 
be very satisfactory if some Anti-Slaverr 
oiau would briefly detail the objects ana 
probable effects of the proposed combina- 
tion of West India planters and money- 
lenders, 

'Hie great questions which occur to me 
jire these 

\V1U the proposed scheme accelerate 
the emancipation of those who hare been 
iteduced, cheated, or stolen into bondage? 

Or will the operations of this Company 
retard the deliverance of these victims of 
the unbridled lust of gain ? 

Or may the Company pursue its course 
without exciting the fears of honest men? 

I own iny suspicions are these— That 
the scheme originates with those who 
feel that they cannot long maintiun the 
hattlc with public opinion ; and who, 
therefore, by passing their property into 
other and (hy the combination) more 
liowerful hands, may not only escape the 
ndiiim of being personally concerned iu 
maintaining slavery, but, by shifting the 
actois may continue the system of false 
roncp.>sion and dishonor, a little longer. 
It is ouly a week back, that reflcctuiK 
oil the many schemes of monied men, 1 
noted down (wry generally, indeed) a 
plan for a Company, whose object should 
Iks- to purchase, by degrees, the property 
of the West India possessors, on suen 
terras as a Jury of twelve men should 
detennine ; and that application should 
be made to Parliament for powers, com- 
pelling the Planters to sell under such 
terms; and that the property so pur- 
chased should be managed by a Board of 
LMrcctors, to be chosen by the share- 
holders ; that the money ad^unced by the 
share-holders should be advanced without 
interest, or at ao low a rate of interest 
as to cUoak the mere lender: 

and that such plans of Instruction and 
culture, with a view to the earliest pos- 
sible emancipation of the slaves, should 
be adopted as to such Board might seem 
heat "fhere are many other parts of 
stch a plan to be discussed and deter- 
mined, but 1 can see no more reason to 
nhiect to anjr such scheme than to any 
scheme for the fonUationof a new line of 
foad, or any other Slmnar public work, 
where pwties, Who hare a legitimate 
title to their estates, are yet compelled to 
Mil, iu order to eflbct some great national 
bcoeAt; and 1 r^r believe, that though 
the title of the .possessors of slaves is 
\ ratten it the core,* yet so gmt is the 
msposhlon of this moral people to re- 
‘iMm, by paying the price of redemption, 
that thousands would sooner thus lock 
up s portion of thdr foftnnes. than inter- 
^wltii the hiadini pifaemes of law 
(however wickedit ongMnmt^ enacted), 


or be indebted to the nimtd and iloWi 

pao^ justice of men habituated to the 
juslifU^on of slavery. 1 cannot con- 
clude without expressing the cheering 
thouffht, that but for the Christianity 
which slave-makers and slave-possessors 
of all dcsci'iptions are fond of misrepre- 
senting, there is no principle on earth 
which could require submission to such a 
condition ; and that the masters of those 
who are in bondage in every part of the 
world owe something to the weakness of 
those they govern, but more (in lauds 
where Christianity is known) to that 
spirit of forbearance and pity which it so 
manifestly inculcates. It does not indeed^ 
as crafty politicians and hypocritical 

E riests would intimate, justify us lu up# 
olding laws which are made in eoMru^ 
diction to the authority of Revelatim^ but 
it limits and guides us in the use of 
means by which to change and overcome 
them, “ Overcome evil with good.” 


Inphe last West India Papers are con" 
taiiied certain confldential communica- 
tions which passed between Lord Liver- 
pool and Mr. Hibbert; and between 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Gladstone. 
Thase could hardly have been sent 
out for publication in the Colonics; 
but their appearance there has neebst 
sariiv led to their repubiication in the 
Koglish papers, and must be suffici- 
ently embarrassing to all parties. Lord 
Liverpool i.s, it seems, so displeased 
with Mr. Hibbert, for detailing iu liis 
letters the results of private conferences 
with him, that he has stated his wish to 
coufloc all their future intercourse to 
written documents. What Mr. Huskis- 
son will say to Mr. Gladstone, we know 
not ; but these letters must open the 
eves of the public at least, by letting 
tnem see that men in office have gene* 
raliv two sets of opinions : one for the 
gallery of the House of Commons, and 
the country dt large, and one for their 
private friends and adl others who are 
equaliv in the secret of what Is going oft 
bebma the curtain. 


Late ME. Smith*— A Petition fVom 
the London Missionary Society relative 
to the case of Mr. Smith, of Demerara, 
hat been presented to the House Of Com- 
mons by ^ir J. Mackintosh. The Pe- 
titioners proceed on two grounds ; they 
desire, that as Mr. Smith died in con^ 
ffuement at Demerara, without having 
bad means to appeal from the sentence 
passed on him by the Court Martial, 
they may be permitted to vindicate bis 
character, by proof of his entire moral 
and legal innocciice ; and then demand 
Inqiiry into the trausactioiis at Deme- 
rara, to insure protection to other 
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Cbrittiuk MiBBionttties there and ehe^ 
j%hen. 

The papers on this subject, that have 
been produced before the House of 
Commons, have been pubJished; and 
they show in the clearest light, the ut- 
ter groundlessness of all the charges 
against Mr. Smith. His only crime ap- 
pears, indeed, to have been that of 
endeavouring to eulighteu and improve 
the minds of the negroes, and to make 
t^m Christians j but even in attempt- 
ing this, he carried his delicacy so far 
as to omit many passages in the 
Scriptures, as he read to them from 
various parts of the Bible, lest they 
should become too suddenly enamoured 
of civil and religious freedom, and at- 
tempt their emancipation. It has been 
well remarked, that if the Christians 
of England would preach the Gospel to 
the Negroes, and still retain them in 
Slavery, they should, in imitation of 
the Famiitf Shahpms, set about the pu- 


riScation of the Scriptures^ and uub- 
lish a Gflony Bible. 

Discovbry Ships.— The Hecla and 
Far^ Discovery Ships are rapidly pre- 
paring at Depuord for the Polar £xpe. 
ditiou. Every precaution seems to have 
been taken, to render their success com- 
plete. The internal fittings are compact 
and elegant, and the means of conduct- 
ing warm air throughout the vessels, 
and the contrivances for drawing otf the 
moisture from the steam, breams, &c. 
are worthy of observation. They are 
furnished with the propidling paddles, 
worked as the chaiu-uump, to assist iit 
passing through the light ice, aud their 
bows are about nine feet thick, lined, 
as are their sides, with cork, and 
plated externally with iron. A farewell 
entertainment will be given by Captain 
Parry, on board the Hecla, on the 7th of 
May, when both ships will be completely 
ready for sea, and will be at the Nore 
on the 10th. 
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KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. 

[From the London Gazette.j 

PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 

Ac. 

BENGAL. 

38M Foot. Lieut. J. Matthews to be 
Captain without purchase, vice Wiltshire, 
promoted in the 4(ith Foot, dated Apr. 15. 

44/A Foot. Lieut. D. Young, from the 
17th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Browne, 
who cxclianges, dated April i.—Lient J. 
Patou, from the 67th Foot, to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice Nixon, dtHTased, 
dated April 15.— H. L. I^yard, gent, to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Gilbert, 
deceased, dated April 15. 

59/ A Foot. Ensign M. C. Htinan to be 
Lieutenant without purchase, vice Cmnp- 
belL deceased, dated March 25.— Ueut. 
A. Uougl&s, from half-pay 93d Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Wolfe, appointed to tlic 
98t]i Foot, dated April 8.— J. Peacocke, 
Gent, to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Varlo, removed to the 46Ui Foot, aaied 
Oct. 12. 

MADRAS. 

4U/ Foot. Lieut. G. L DouUbee, from 
the 69th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Sment, who exchanges, dated Sept. 13. 

46/A Foot* Mi\jor A. Ogilvie, to he Lieu- 
tenant Colonel without purchase, vice 
Molle, deceased, dated Sept. 10.— Brevet 
lileut Col. T. Wiltshire, from 36th Foot, 
to bo M^for, vice Ogilvie, dated Sept 10. 
— Eiiilsn O. Vaiiojr fbom the ,59th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Drew, promiotcd la the 
67th Foot, dated Ot^ li 


54/A Foot, Ensign B. Kelly, to l)C Lieu* 
tenant withont purchase, ncc Holt, de- 
ceased, dated Aug. 10. 

GdtblFoot, Capl. D. J. Courvy, from the 
16th Foot, lo be Captain, vice Williamf, 
who exelianges, dated March 25.— Lieut. 
J. J. Sargent, from the 4 1 st Foot, to be 
Lieut., vice Boultbee, who exchanges, 
dated S^t. 13. 

B9/A Foot. Lieut. A. Schlel, from the 
13th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice'fhomas, 
who exchanges, dated Aug. 15.— Lieut. 
Edw, Kenny, to be Adjutant, vice C. S. 
Naylor, who resigns the Adjutancy duty, 
dated June 26 . 


BOMBAY. 

20/A Foot. Lieut. H. Clinton, from half- 
pay, 12th Foot, to be Lieutenant, rice 
Wig[le^, appointed to the 73d Foot, dated 

67/A Foot. Ensign J. C.Drew, from the 
46th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Patou, 
removed to the 44th Foot, rated (^« 12. 

UtW^t India Begt. Capti.Hall, from 
half-pa^ 21st Foot, to be Cimtaln, rice 
Abbott, ajp^inted to the Ist Royal Veteran 
BattalioDyd^ted April 1. 

2d WeH India i^gU TobeEnsiina:-' 
EusIffD W. McPherson, from hilf-pay pf 
the 1^^. vice Hauna, appointed to tlm 

—Ensign J. E. Dickinson. 

^ Garrison Battalion, without parcMtCi 
dated April 15. 

AFPOlimfBNTS. 

. April (L WHUam Turner, Esq. to be 
Secretary to His MaiMCy's Emsmt at thP 
SttbHine O^pman P^. 
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April 30. JoliD Home Purres, Esq. to be 
mn Sfaiest/s Consul for the States of East 
ml Vest Florida, to reside at Pensacola. 


EAST INDIA COMPANrwS SERVICE. 

[From the Indian Gazette.^ 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Department t Fort f/'illiam.-- 
(Xt. 24, Capt. W. li. Salmon of 18th Uect. 
N. 1. to the tec^orary command of the 
K.scort of the Ucsideut of Lucknow.— 
N(jv. 14, .Mr. David Scott to be \«‘nt to 
the Governor General on the North East- 
ern Froiilier of Bengal, and Civil Coni- 
niHsioner at Riingpoix*. 

Judicial Dcnartmentt Fort William.-^ 
Oct. 30, Mr. W. O. Salmon to Ix^ Senior 
Judge of the Court of Appeal imd Circuit, 
for the division of Calcutta. 

Commercial Department t Fort William , 
(Xt. y.— Mr. George Chc.ster to be Coiu- 
luereial Hesideut at Jungporc. 

Territorial Departmeht.—Sepi. 18, Mr. 
T. Wyatt to be Head Assist, in the otllec of 
the Secretary to the Board of Uevenue in 
the I.ower rrovinces.— -Sept. 25, Mr. J. 
Hunter, Deputy Colltctor of Sea Customs 
at Calcutta.— *Mr. C. It. Cartvvricht, As- 
^i^tanl to the Salt Agent, and Collector of 
lledgelee.— Oct. 9, Mr. G. K. Brown, As- 
!>istant in tiie office <if the Secrctaiy to the 
Hoard of Revenue in the Lower Provinecs. 
Oct. 15, Mr. H. Batson, 3d .Member of the 
Board of Revenue iii the Western Pi'o- 
V luces. 

Fort William, Oct.31.— llie light hon. 
the Governor General in Council was 
jjleased, in this Deixartment under the 23d 
iDstant, to resolve that a new office .shall 
he constituted, under the dcsimiation of 
Revenue Surveyor GenenU, for the control 
and direction of the varioiw Village Sur- 
veys itow in progress, or which may 
heitafter be instituted for Revenue or 
Judicial purposes, and to appoint Capt. 
J. A. Hobson, 3l8t Regt. N. I. to that 
situation. 

Mr. H. I. Middleton Is appointed 
Collector of Ktawah ; Mr. H. Sweteu- 
ham, do. of Sarwarj Mr. R. H. Boddani, 
do. of Sardabad ; Mr. R. Lawthe, do. of 
fiohindshakur ; Mr. J. French, do. of 
Backerninge.— Mr. W. H. Valpy, Secre- 
Rkry to the &)ard of Revenue in the West- 
ern Provinces.— Mr. T. P. B. Blsca, Sub- 
collector and Joint Magistrate of Pillcb- 
hekt; Mr. H. G. OwenT do. of Ktawah; 
Jlr. W. Dundas, do. of Mozaffer Nugeor — 
Mr. H. H. Thomas, Head iLssistant in the 
Northern Division of tlie Dehlee Territoi^; 
Mr. S. Oldfield, do. do. of New Division ; 
Mr.H. Gndiam, do.do. of Western Di- 
yuion.— Mr. R. uathcart, Sob-collector of 
Delab ; Mr.T.J. Turner, do. of Senporc ; 
w»d Mr. W. Petrie, CoR^r of Purneah. 

Fort\ miam. Sept 26^Mi^or V. 

Bicker, CB. of Ac Maine Cavalry, 
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who stands nominated by ilie Honorable 
the Court of Directors to the oitice of 
Surveyor General of India, haring re- 
ported his arrival at Fort William, will 
receive charge of the Department from 
Capt. Hodgson. 

ECrLESIASTICAL APPOlNTMilNTS. 

For/ William, Nov. 27.— I’he Governor 
in Council is pleased to notify the a|)point- 
ineiit of the wv'crend W. Hovenden to lie 
Secretary of the Military Orphan Insti- 
tution. ^ 

JHedical Department.^Oct. 3. Sui-geon 
Peter Breton to be Supcriiiiendent of the 
School fijr Native Doctors, vice .Inmesoii, 
dccciLsed ; Air. J. Gray to be Assistant 
Surgeon, conformable to his aniN)intmeiit 
by the H. C. of Directors; Arthur Wyatt, 
to assist the Garrison Surgeon at Chnnar. 
—Oct. 10, Deputy Surgeon Brown to b(! 
Surgeon, and Surgeon James Johnson, 
Deputy SuperintendingSurgeon, fi-om 25th 
July, vice Keys, deceased. — Oct. 17, As- 
sistant Surgeons W. S, Shaw, to be Sur- 
geon, vice .Tohnson, promoted; H. H. 
Wilson, Rice Davies, knight, J. Rankin, 
M. D., A. Napier, K. M* Donald, B. Hardt- 
man, J. liamb, P. Ilalkitt, G. Guvuii, 
M.D., and E. Muston, to be Surgeons, 
from 27 Sept. 1823; H. Harris, topcrfonii 
the Medical duties of the Civil Stotion of 
Baekcrguiigc ; W. GraiiHin, M. J). those 
of the Civil Station of Chittagong, vice 
AlMtae, deceased ; and W. Taylor to the 
Civil Station of FurnukahmI.— Nov. 14, 
A. S. J. Smitli, to perforin the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Saruu, vice 
Muston, promoted; Assistant Surgeon 
J. xM. Tod, to perform the Medical duties 
of the Civil Station of Purneah, vice 
Napier, promoted. 

MILITARY appointments. 

Head Quarters. Camnpore, Sept. 30 — 
Lieut. Charles Alexander Wrottesley, of 
His Majesty’s 16th Lancers, Is appointed 
an extra Alde-dc-Cainp to his Excellency 
the Commander in Chief In India. 

Fort William, Oct. 17.—Lieut. Crole, 
of His .Majesty’s 11th Dragoons, and Cor- 
net Archibald, of the 8th Regt. Light 
Cavalry, tobcAidcs-de-Camp on the esta- 
blishment of the Governor General’s Staff. 

Head Quarters, Ca^rnpore, Oct. 1823. — 
Lieut. Wetherell, of His Majestv’s 11th 
Dragoons, is appointed Alde-de-Camp to 
Major General Sir O, Pritzler, K, C.B^ 
Fort mitUsm,Sepi. 12.— Capt. H. Arm- 
strong, 14th N. I. to be 2d Assist. Mili- 
tary Auditor General in succession to 
Wiggins, promoted. 

Head Quarters, Camp Khodat Gung, 
Nov. 13 — Lieut. J. W. 0, Oiwelcy, of 
14th Regt. N. I. Is appointed to be Ex- 
aminer in the College, vice Price. 

Commissariat Department, Fort Wtl- 
Ham, Nov. 21.— Cap*. R.B. Fulton, of the 
Rert. of Artillery^ is appointed Assistant 
to the Agent fw gon carriages at Cossl- 
pore. 
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Fori No?. 27.— The Governor 

General a^ints Lieutenant Colonel A. 
M*Cleod. C.B. to be Commander of Ar- 
tillery, mm the date of the despatch 
of tM ahlp on which Major Gen. Hard- 
wick may embark for Europc.-~The Gov. 
General is pleased to make the following 
promotions in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, in succession to Capt. Lumadane, 
advanced to the offlceof Deputy Commis- 
sanr General -Brevet Capt. 0. Bruce, 
the 2d to the 1st class of Assistants 
Commissary General. — Capt. C. W. 
Brooke, Sub- Assistant, to be an Assistant 
Commissary General in the 2d class-^ 
Brevet Captain J. D. Parsons, superim- 
merary, is brought on the effective strength 
of tlie Department as a Sub-Assistant 
Commissary General 'Hie Governor 
General in Council is also pleased to 
create the intermediate rank of Deputy As- 
sistant Commissary General, and to pro- 
mote to that rank the eight senior Sub- 
Assistants. To be Deputy Assistants 
Commissary General:— 1st Class. Capt. 
J.l'aylor, lid Regt. of Native Infantry; 
Brevet Capt. A. Han-cy, 3;id Regt. of Na- 
tive Infantry: Lieut. W. W. Rets, 25th 
Regt. of Native Infantry; Lieut. I. G. 
Burns, (ith Regt. of Native Infantry.— 
id Class. Brevet Capt. E. C. Sneyd, 3d 
Regiment of Native Infantry; Captain 
3. H. Little, 10th Regt. of Native Infan- 
try;* Capt. W. A. Yates, .34 th Regt. of 
Native liifanti'y; Brevet Capt S. P. C. 
Humphreys, IBtn Regt. of Native Infiintry. 
—Major Tt E. Higgins, 22d N. 1. to oe 
Agent for army ciothing, 2d Div., vice 
Stuart, promoted ; Capt. J. Oliver to of- 
ficiate as Sub-Assistant to the H. C. Stud., 
vice Hunter, removed. 

Fort lft//fam, Oct. 17.— Lieut. Gen. Sir 
R. Blair is transferred to the Senior List, 
vicclHussey, deceased : Ensign J. Thomp- 
son is anointed Field En^ueer to Uie 
Malway Force, vice Lieut. Walter. 

Heua Q^^ter9^ Cuumport, Oct. 

The following have been appointed In- 
terpreters and Quarter Masters: Lieu- 
teuat General G. L. Vauyetti to the Ist 
Bat 2d Regiment N. L. vice Baldwin, 
promoted; Lieut, J. W. Ingram to 2a 
liat. 3d Regt. N. 1., vice Newton, removed 
toIiidRest.; Lieut. C. Field to Ist Bat, 
8th Regt. N. 1., vice Bignell, removed to 
32d Lieut, E. E. Manniug to Ist 
Bat. 10th Beat., N. 1., vice S<^tt, re- 
moved to 18th Regt.; Lieut. R. 'fhorpe 
to 2d Bat 10th Regt. vice Bacon, re- 
moved to 33d Regt ; Lieut C. R. Bellew 
to Ist Bat 18th Regt. N, 1., vice F. 1. Bel- 
lew, removed to aist Regt $ Lieut Peter 
Cnugie to 2d Bat J9Ui R(^ N. I., vke 
Lawrence, removed to 34th R^. ; Bre- 
vet Capt Steele to 2d Bat. 21st Regt N.I., 
vice. Williamson, promoted; Lieut J*G« 
Gouldbawke to 2(1 Bat, 30th R^ N. L, 
vice Fitogfiald, promoted ; %cvet Capt 
R. Stewart to 1st Bat Slit N. 
Lieut. F. 3. Bellew to 2d Bat ^st Regt 


N. 1. ; Brevet Capt. J. Davies to 2d Bat 
32d Regt. N. 1. ; Lieut. W. Bignell to Iw 
Bat. 32d Regt. N. I. ; Brevet Capt 0. 8. R 
Johnson to 2d Bat 33d Regt. N. 1.; Bre^ 
vet Capt Grant to 2d Bat do. ; Biwet 
Capt. A. McMahon to 1st Bat 34th Re^ 
N. I. ; Lieut. L. Vansandau to 2d Bat do! 
—Oct. 13.— Lieut G. C. Smith, Interpre- 
ter and Quarter Master to the 3d Light 
Cavalry, vice Bennet, deceased.— Oct.^. 
Lieut. J. Cumberte to be do. do. 24tk 
Regt N. I., vice M*Mahon, removed..-. 
Nov. 7.— Lieut. H. Garstin to be Inter- 
preter and Quarter Master of 6th Light 
Ilegt. Ca\’alry. 

Read Quarters, Cawnpore, Nov. 3.— 
Lieut. T. Roberta Is appointed Adjntant 
to 2d Bat. 26th Regt. N. I., vice Pnilips, 
removed. 

Oct. 24.— Lieut. J. Jends to be Adjutant 
ro 2d Bat. 2d Regt. N. I., vice Lawrence, 
resigned.— Lieut. G. Chapman, do. do. 
18th Regt. N. 1., vice Fleming. 

Nov. 


Lieut. J. D. Douglas, 27th 
0 . do. 3d Rert. 1. r. 
brf William, Sept. 18.— Brevet Capt. 


N. Wallace, doing duty with the Rung- 
pore Bat. w appointedT Adjutant to fiiaf 
Corps, vice Wake, resignea. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

BY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 

Fort William, 26th Sipt. 1823. 

No. 122, of 1823.— iRe Governor Ge- 
neral in Council Is pleased to dhuct the 
Publication in Genera! Orders, of the 
following Statements of Names and 
.Share.s of Onicer-s of the Presidency of 
Fort Saint George, entitled to particl^te 
in the Consolidated OfT-rrckonlng Fund 
for the year 1817, to complete the general 
detail of tlie distribution of Surplus Off- 
Reckonings for that vear, published in 
General Orders of the 14th February last. 

No. 1.— Statement of the Names of the 
Officers of the Presidency of Fort Saint 
George, entitled to share in the Consoli- 
dated Off-Reckoning Fund for the year 
1817, showing the amount accruing to 
each individum. 

Lieut. Gen. 0. Roberts, full share J0028 
Lieut. Gen. Archibald Brown, do. 10028 
Lieut. Gen. F. T^orrens, 19th Oct. 
to SUt Dec.— Do. Do. 1st Jan. to 
18th Oct. ^ .. 10028 

Lieut. Gen. R. Croker, uie late, Ist 
Jan. to 12th April .. 

Mai* Gen. Sir Tho. Munro, K.C.B. 

14th i^ril to 31 St December .. 

Lieut. Gen. C. C. Lalande, M 
Lieut. Gen. D. Campbell, do. . . 

Lieut Gcu. Jn. Richardson, do. 

Lieut. Gen. Daniel Me Nell, do. 

Lieut. Gen. Wm. Kinsey, do. 

Ueut Gen. Thos. Bowser 
Lieut. Gen. John OiT,.do. 

Ms^r Geii. Robert Bell, do. 

Ma]. Gen. Robert Me Kay ... 
M40en.SirH.McLeaiie,K.C3. ] 

Mm. G en. Gab. Dovetod, do, I 
m 3. OOn. SirUms. Daibs3LC J. 10028 


2829 

7198 


10028 

10029 


10028 

vm 

\m 
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10028 

9341 


‘ Jail, to 6(h Dec. ^ ^ ^ • 

AJai. (icB. Wm. McLcodi 7th Dec. 

* to 31st Dec. „ „ • • - * 

Msrf. Gen. K. Me Calister, mil . . 
mA Gen. J. Chalmers, do. . . 
\laj.Geii ^Uex. Dyce, do. .. 10028 
Maj. Gen. Charles Corner, do. . . 10028 


686 

10028 

10028 


10023 

1Q028 

10028 

10028 

10028 

10028 

10028 

10028 


Mai. Cteii. Tredway Clarke, do. . . 

Mai. Gen. J. Durand, do. 

MaJ. Gen. John Cuppaw, do. . . 

Mai. Gen. Ross Lang, do. 

MaJ. Gen. J. Inucs, do. 

Msm. Gen. Colin Macauley, do. . . 

Mai. Geii. Hon. A. St. Leger, do. 

Ma). Geii. John Digiiton, do. 

No. 2.— Statement of Shares of Off- 
Ucckoniugs for the year 1817, payable to 
the Sharers of the Presidency, of Fort 
.Saint George, who are in Europe, or who 
liau‘ died in Europe. 

I.iiut. (ieii. George Roberts, full 10028 
l.ieut. Geu. A. llrown, do. , . 10028 
l.icut. Gen. David Campbell, do.. . 10028 
LiciU. Gen. John Richardson, do. 10028 
I.ieut. Gen. Daniel McNeile, do.. . 10028 
Lieut. Geu. Wm. Kinsey, do. . . 10028 
Lieut. Gen. 'ITiomas Bowser, do.. . 1002H 
Lieut. Gen. John Orr, do. . . 10028 
Maj. tieii. iiohcit Bell, do. .. 10028 
Mai. Gen. Robert McKay, do. . , 10028 
.Maj. Gen. .Sir H. McLean, K.C.B. 10028 
Maj. Gen. Gabriel Doveton, do. . . 10028 
Maj. Gen. Sir Tlio. Dallas, K.C.B, 10028 
Maj, Gen. Alex. Cuppage, do. . . 10028 
Maj. Gen. M. A. Taylor, 1st Jan, 
to .5th Dec. .. .. 10028 

Maj. Geu. K. McCiUistcr, full share 10028 
Maj. Gen. J. Chalmers, C. B. do.. . 10028 
Maj. Gen. Alex. Dyce, do. 10028 

M.y. Gen. Charles Corner, do. ,, 10028 
•Maj. Gen. Tredway Clarke, do. .. 100*28 
Maj. Gen. .fohn Cuppage, do. .. 10028 
•Maj. Gen. Colin Macauley, do. . . 10028 
Maj. Gen. Hon. St. A. Legcr, do.. . 10028 
Maj. Gen. Wm. McLeod, hli to 

,,*MstOcc 686 

LiUl to Shares who aie in Eu- 
rope, or to the Heir.'?, Ac. of 
those who have died in Europe, 

Sa. Rupees 220691 

No. 3.— Statement of Balances of Sha- 
rers of Off-Reckonings for the year 1817, 
pajTible to Sharers of the Presidency of 
lori Saint George who are in India, or 
the Heirs, Adniinistrators, or Assigns, 
of those who hare died in India. 

U'ut. Gen. F. Torrens, on the Se- 
nior list, from the l9th Oct. to 
««lo 10028 

uhto ,, ,, 1^28 

Slut Dec. and on full share, 1st 
, Jan.tol8ihOct 10020 

Croker, 1st Jan. 

.u> 13th April .. 2829 

Um.Gen. C. Lalande, fuU share 10028 

s3;ati5S3ia,‘" 


Mty. Gen. Ross Lang, do. . • 10028 
Mm. Gen. J. Innes, do. . . 10028 
Mm. G en.J.Dightou, do. ..10021 

Maj. Gen. llios. Muuro, from Uth 

April to 31 St Dec 7198 

Total to Sharers who are in India, 

or the Heirs, Ac. of those who 

have died in India S. Rupees 31716 

Fort miliam, 27th Sept. 1823. 

No. 128 of 1823.— Tlic Governor Gene- 
ral in Council directs, that (he folIow||| 
li.sts of Rank and C^ets of Catalry aM 
Iiifiintry, and of A.<sistant Surireons. ap- 
pointed for the presidency of Bengal, Dc 
published in General Orders. 

No. 1, 1B22.— Hank of Cadets appointed 
for the Reugul Cavalry and Infantry, and 
proceeding by the following ships, vis . 

For the Cavalry.— Edw. Watt, abroad. 

John Christie, General /fjid, sailed 4th 
Jan. 1823. 

For the Infantry.— Thos. Dixon, Royal 
George^ 6th Dec. 1622. 

John Villiera Forbes. William Ander- 
son, General Kyd^ 4th Jan. 1824. 

Edward Darwoll, William Little. Tho- 
mas Box, Charles Edward Reinagle, Sa- 
muel Athill Lyons, Lady t'ampbell^ 4th 
Fch. 

Frederick Sysoubv, Charles Bonlton, 
William Riddell, Andrtnv Barclay, Hamil- 
ton Vetch, Hvthe, 18th Keh. 

Geoige Halned. George Salter, Georg t 
(Tquhart, Charlfs Basely, Alexander 
Baiclay, William Lisle Hall, Alex- 
ander Tweedale, John Symes Gifford^ 
Charles Graham, Ewen Cameron Mae- 
pherson, Cliai les Jordon. George Bruce 
alitchell, John Grove Snurpe, Richard 
Woodward, John Maisterson Famworth, 
IFindsort 19tli Feb. 

Charles George Ros-s, ^tltu, 27th Feb. 

William Sawin, Alelluhf 12tii March. 

Joseph Hampton Hampton, Madrae^ 
14th March. 

John Howard Wakefield, Janies William 
Virtne Stephen, William Haring Gould, 
James Couits Crawford Gray, fFilliam 
Alileif 29th March. 

George Edward Wcstmacott, William 
Drummond Kennedy, Sophia^ 6lh April. 

No. 1, 1822.— Ranx or Assistant Sur- 
geons appointed for Bengal, and proceed- 
ing by tne following ShllM, viz : 

Arthur Wyatt, Royal George, 6th Dec. 
1822. 

George Paxton. Kent, Sth Jaii. 1823. 

John Colvin, abroad. 

John Halkerston, Smllow, 21gt Jan. 
1823. 

John Poat Reynolds, I/ytAe, IBth Feb. 

Wiiruun Stevenson, abroad. 

David 'lliomson, William Bell, ITM- 
tor, 19th Feb. 

James AdaUr Lawrie, AMIUA, 12ih 
March. 

Henry Harris, Madrat, Uth March. 

Clarke Abel.M.D. H.M.S./flm/ef, ISth 
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PROMOTIONS. 

Head Quarters, Camp Afahomedabed, 
Nov. 15th.—His Majesty has been pleased 
to make the following promotions 

4/A Dragoons, hk'ut. 11. Ilurrowes, 
to be Captain without purchase, vice 
Jarmy, deceased, 27th September, 1822. 

13//I. Dragoons. Cornet U. Ellis, to 
be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
Brown, deceased.—Cornet W. Hislop, by 
purchase, vice Cockburii, promoted.— A. 
T. Cockhurn, to be Cornet without pur- 
chase, vice Ellis, promoted. 

14/A Foot, Brevet Colonel W. T. Ed- 
wards, from 17th Foot, to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Macline, who exchanges. 
4th Not, 1822.— Lieutenant Joseph D. 
Ainsworth, to be Captain by purchasic, 
vice Ravnsford, who retires. Dec. 25ih, 
1822.— Ensign J. Watson, to be Lieutenant 
bv purchase, vice Ainsworth.— H. S. La 
Iioche, without purchase, vice 0‘Niel, 
deceased.— Lieutenants G. T. Finncare, 
and Edward L' Estrange, to bear the rank 
of Brevet Captains, in India only. 

30/A Foot. Liciitenant J. H. Light to 
bear the rank of Brevet Captain, in India 
only. 27 Oct., 1823.— LientenantSullivan, 
to be Captiiin without purchase', vice 
Machill, deceased. IHth November, 1822, 
— Ensign Charles Dean, to he Lieutenant 
without nurcha.se, vice Sullivan. 18th Nov. 
1H22.— C. W. Barrow, to be Eihsign with- 
out purchase, vice Deane. 18th Nov. 1822. 

38/A Foot. Lieutenant J. Mattliew.s, to 
be Captain of a Company without pur- 
cha.se, vice Head, dccea.seu. Oct. 23, 182.1. 
-Ensign Griine.s, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Matthews. 

41«/ Foot, Captain James Lewis Hill, 
to be Major without purcluise, vice Me 
Cay, deceased.— Lieutenant N. B. Bluett, 
to be Captiiii of a Coinpauy without piir- 
cha.se, vice Hill, uromoted.— Ensign J. G. 
Bedingheldj to be Lieutenant without 
purchase, vice Bluett. 

44/A Foot, Eirsigii W. Sargeaiit, with 
purchikse, vice 'IVmebenow, deceased. 
Nov. 17th, 1822. 

5y/A Foot. Captain David Graham, to 
lie Major without uurehase, vice Haifonl, 
deceased. May2iu, 1823.— Lieuteuaut U. 
M.umcrs, to be CapUiti, uce Graham. 
May22d, 182J.— Eusigu A. Macdonald, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Manners. May 
22d, 182.3. 

C7/A Foot. Lieutenant K. Ca.s.sedy, to 
b^Captaiii without purchase, and Lieut. 
T. J. Adair, be Captain with purcha.se. 
—Ensign P. Brauiiau, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Cas.sedv, without purchase ; and W. 
Child, to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice Braunan. Nov. 13th, 1822. — Sergeant 
Major J. Johmson, to Ih; Uuartcr Master, 
vice Gromly, deceased: and Lieutenant 
W. Blair, on half pay or the regiment, to 
be Paymaster, vice Pilford, deceased. 
IMh May, 1823. 

89/A Foot. Ensign J. H. Majiudee, 

ftom 22(1 fooL W be Ll« 9 teuaot by pur* 


chase, vice McCrohan, who retires. Mav 
15th, 1823. • ' 

NATIVE TROOPS. 

Fort IFiUiam, Oct. 1. The Goveroor 
General in Council, has been pleased to 
make following appointments and promo- 
tions 

2d He^t. N, /. Major Heniy Hodgson 
to be Lieutenant Colonel, vice Yule, on 
furlough.— Brevet Captain H. Chalmers, 
to be Adjutant to 1st Batt., vice Heynolds! 
promoted. 

5/A Hegt. N. 1. Brevet Captain W. C. 
Dculeg, to be Adjutant of 1st Batt., vice 
Chambers, promot ed.— Lieut. J. Croudace, 
to be Adjutant of 2d Batt., vice Smith, 
removed to the 34th Regiment. 

ijtthliegt. Brevet Captain R. Pringle, 
tol)c Adjutant of 1st Batt., vice Chambers, 
nromoted.— Ensign James Hamiay, to be 
Lieutenant, from September llth, vii’e 
Conway, deceased. 

8/A l{e^t. N. 7. Ensign Henry Charl- 
ton, to be Lieutenant, vice Olipnant, de- 
cea.*<ed, from Nov. 2, 182.1. 

12/A Regt. N. /. Captain C. Ryan, to he 
Major.— Lieutenant ami Brevet Fort 
Campbell, to be Captain of a Com|»any.— 
Ensign W. James, to be Lieutenant, \icc 
lloil^.son, promoted. 

I.VA N. /. Ensign W. H. Lea- 
cock, to be Lieut., vice Wliitc, .struck ulf, 
with rank, from llth Sept. 1820. 

18/A Hvgt. N. /. Lieut. J. R. Troup, to 
he Adiutaht of Ist Batt., vice Godly, pro- 
moted. 

21.S/ iV. /. Lieut and Brevet Capt. 
Gilbert VVatsun. to be Capt. of a Coni- 

E ; and Ensign Wm. Tritlon, to Ih.- 
t., IVoni 1st Nov. 1823, vice Casv 
meiit, deceased. 

2,WA Regt. N. I. Lieut. H. J. White, 
to be Adjut. of 2d Batt., vice Woodburue, 
removed. 

.'10/A Regt. Ensipi Frederick Vaughan 
McGrath, to be Lieut., vice Curgenven, 
deceiu<ed. 

.'lU/ Rfgt. Lieut. J. R. Stock, to be 
Adjut. of 1st Batt.; and Lieut. J. H. Smith 
to 2d Batt. 

32rf Regt. Brevet Capt. F. Mai'ketizir, 
to be Adjut. to the 1st Batt., and Lieut. 
J. H. Maekiuay to 2d Batt. 

X\d Regt. Lieut. R. W. Wilson, to be 
Adjut. of Ist Batt. and Lieut. R. Deleinaii 
to 2d Batt. 

34/A Regt. Bravet Capt. J. Smith, to 
be .\djtit. of Lst Balt., and Brevet Captahi 
R. S. Phillips to 2d Balt. 

'M Nusseree Batt, Ueut. H. Lawrence, 
34/A Rrgt.^ to be Adjut., vice Speek, pm* 
moted. 

Burdwan Proa. Batt. Lieut J. S. Bios* 
teyn, of 2d Regt., to be Adjut.. rice Blan* 
•son, appointed to the Siineying Depart- 
ment. 

Fort IFilliam, Oct. 1^ 1823.— Hie un- 
dermeiitioued Cornets, Ensigns, and As- 
sistant Surgeons, are to rank ttm tlrt 
daui (Impressed opposite to the naittea. 
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CAVALRY. 

Comet John Christy . . 4th June, 1823 

INFANTRY. 

Ensigns. 

'JljomM Dickson • • 13th April, 1823 
John Villlcrs Forbes .. 18th do. 

William Anderson .. 2l8t do. 

Edward Darvall . . 1st May, 
William Lii tie .. 10th do. 

'nioiiiasBox .. do. do. 

Ctijirles Kdw. Rcinaglc Kith do. 

Samuel Athill Lyons .. I7tli do. 

Fred. Syt*oiiby (deceased} 1‘Jtli do. 

Charles Boulton .. 2.ld do. 

WiUiam Biddle . . 28th do. 

Andrew Bai-clav . . titli June, 

Hamilton Vetch .. 15tli do. 

(icorge Hal|)ed .. 20tii do, 

George Salter . . 20tli do. 

George Urquhart . . 2l)th do. 

Charles Baseley .. 10th July, 

William Leslic Hall .. 11th do. 

Alexander Tweedale .. do. do. 

.lohii Smyes (liiTord . . do. do. 

Chai'les Graham . . do, do. 

Owen C. .Miicpherson . . do. do. 

diaries Jordan . . do. do. 

George Druce .Michell. , do. do. 

John Grone Sharpe .. do. do. 

llieliard Woodward .. do. do. 

John M. FarnWiM'lli .. do. do. 

( harles George Boss . . do. do. 

William Saurir ,, do, do, 

J. Hampton Hainploii. . do. d<». 

J. Howard Wakefield. . do. do. 

J. Will. \ irtue Stephen do. do. 

William Baring Gould do. do. 

Jaiiie.s C. Ciawlord Gray do. do. 

(•eo. F.dw. Westmaeott do. do. 

Will. Drum. Kennedy, . do. do. 

MEDICAL UEPARTMC.VT, 

Assistant Surgeons, 

Arthur W) alt .. Cth Dee. 1822 

Geoigc Haxtoii .. fdh Jan, 182J 

JohiiCohin .. 17lh do. 

J'*hu Halker.stoii .. 21st do. 

.l.,B Keyiiolds .. I8th Feb. 

W'. Steven.von .. 18th do. 

W’illiani Bell .. lllth do. 

J. Adair Lawrie .. 12th March 

Henry Harri.s . . Ihth do. 

Charles Abel, M.D. .. 15th do. 

RK.MOVA1..S. 

CawnMre, Oct. l-l.—A'Ith Foot, Lieut. 
J.'imes Patou from 57th Regt. to he Lieut, 
without piircha.He, vice Nixnii, tleceased. 
^6th Foot, Ensign George Varlo, from 
j'Jih Regt., vice Drew, promoted. 

fjetid Quart ersy Sept. 2.hl.— Lieutenant 
William 'Phomas, of 89th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant of 13th Foot, vice Shiel, vho 
^*t^^uqes.~Lieut. Arthur Shiel, from 
13th to 89th Foot, vice 'rhomas, who ex- 
changes. — Lieutenant G. L. Baiithee, 
from 69th Regiment to 4 1st Foot, vice 
^rgeant, who exchanges to the former 
Rerimcnt. 

Orient, ffcrtldi Vot. 2. 


Calcutta, Sept. 17.— Lieutenant Col. 
Boyde, from the European Regiment, to 
JstBatt. 33d Regt. — Lieutenant Colonel 
Mac Iniies, from 1st Bait. 3Uth, to 1st 
Uatt. 31st N. 1.— Licuteiiuiit Colonel 
Broughton, from 2d Batt. 11th, to Ist 
Batt. 7th Regt. N. I.— Lieutenant Col. 
Commandant J. IX'wcr, to 2;id N. 1.— 
Lieut. Col. A Richards, to 2d Batt. .'Wd 
N. I.— Lieutenant S. Nation, to 2d Batt. 
N. I.—.Major E. H. Simpson, Captain J. 
L. Earle, and Lieutenant A. T. J. Wilson, 
8th N. I. to IstBatt.— Major J. Ferguson, 
and Lieut. J. Jones, to 2d. Batt. 2Jd 
Regt.— Limit. W. M.N. Sturt, to IstBatt. 
7th Regiment.— Lieutenant Colonel Com- 
iiiandant J. V. Smith, from 5th to the 
lUth Reg. N. 1. — Lieutenant Colonel C. 
S. Fagan, to the European Regt.— Lieut. 
Colonel J. Diirmit, to the 2d Batt. 1st 
Regiment.— Lieutenant Col. J. \'aughaii, 
to the 1st Batt. 4th Regt. N. L— Lieut. 
Colonel L. Wiggens, to the 1st Batt. 1.3th 
Regt. N. 1. — Lieutenant Colonel VV. B. 
Walker, to the 1st Balt. 22d Regt. N. 1. 
— Lieutenant Colonel J. W. 'Piiylor, to 
the 2d Batt. 31st Regt. N. I.— Lieut. Col. 
G. Sargeaiit, to the Lsi Batt. .32d Regt. 
N. I.— lieutenant Colonel J. S. Harriot, 
to the 2d Batt. 32d Regiiiumt N. 1.— Lieut. 
Colonel J. L. Stuart, 2d Batt. .311 h Regt. 
N. I. — Captain J. (liuiier is removed fioiii 
Lst to 2d Batt. ).5th Regt. N. I.; and 
Captain Shoiildliam, fiom the latter to 
the former Batt.— Lieutenant W. K. L. 
Faithful, from ‘AI to Ist Balt. 22(1 Regt. 
N. 1. ; and Lieutenant A. Webster i.s 
posted to the former Ball. 

Head QmirtorSf i'awnpore, UtH Oct.— 
Lieutenant James Patou, from 57th Regt. 
to 4Uli F(K)t. — Kii.sign Varlo, from 59lh 
Regiment to the 4t>th Foot.— Captain U. 
Swiiiton. from 17th Foot to 20tli [Regt. 
Nov. I2lh.— Brigade Major Watsijii, i.s 
)M).sted to the Pie.sideney division of the 
army.— Brevet Captain and Adjutant John 
Campbell i.s removed to l.'^t Batt., and 
Brevet Captain and Adjutant B, Wooley, 
to 2d Balt. .30th Regiment.— Brevet Capt. 
and Adjutant F. McKenzie is removed to 
2d Batt., and Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Muekiiilay, to IstBatt. 32d Regt. 

Mrdim Department.—Oci. 3d. Surgeon 
W. L. Grant, to 31st Regt. 2d Batt.— 
Surgeon Lcinond, from 2d to Lit Batt. 
L5tli Regt.— Surgeon Mo.scrop, to Jst 
Balt. 3.ld Reginierit.— A.s.slslaiit Surgeons 
Drever, from Ist to 2d. Batt. 15th lU^t'; 
W. S. Charters, from 1st Ball. 25tli iirgt. 
to 1st Butt. Lst. Regt.; C. K. Lindsey. 
1st Batt. 25th Regt. ; David Piillar, 2d 
Batt. .5tli Regt, i J.Turnct, to 1st Halt. 
3l.'»t Regt.; W. B. Mae Leod, from 2(1 
Batt. Aith Regt. to 3d Batt. of Artillery. 
—1 3th Oct. Surgeon W. L. Grant, to id 
Batt. Aitilleiy.— Surgeon E. McDonald, 
to 24tli Regt. N. 1.— J. Eckford, to J2th 
Regt. N. I.— J. Mackenzie, from 29th to 
3d Regt. N. L-W. Mansell, to 29(h Kegt. 

v 
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fueiovchs. 

• Head Qaatien, Campore^ Oct/-16th 
Queers, Cornet CoUina, two yean to 
Europe, on private affain. 

SOM Foot, Lieutenant tiie Honourable 
George Keppel, for two years to Europe, 
on private aflfairs. 

. 44M Regt. Lieutenant Eastward, for 
two years to Europe, for the recovery of 
his health \ and Lieutenant Woolard, for 
the same period. 

46M Jiegt, Lieutenant Davidson, for 
one year to Europe, for the purpose of re- 
tiring on half-pay. 

Fort WiUiam^ OcL 17.— Cant. John, of 
the 1 1 th Rcgt. N. I. to proceed to England. 
—Nov. 7. The following Officers are per- 
mitted to piticeed to Europe on private 
affairs : Brevet Capt. Charles Adolphus 
Monrow, of 7th Regt. N. I. ; IVevet Capt. 
James Smith, of 34th Regt. N. [.; Lieut, 
and Brevet Capt. F. Mackenzie, 32d Regt. 
N. 1. 

Head Quartere, Lucknow, Nov. 3.— 
Ensign Jones, of 2d Regt. to Europe, for 
two years, and Capt. Stcehy, do.; both 
for recovery of health.— Ensign Hutchin- 
son. 46tii Foot, to Europe, for same pe- 
riod, on private affairs. 

Fort Wiliiam, Nov. 21.— ITie under- 
mentioned Officers are permitted to pro- 
ceed to Europe, on account of their health: 
Lieut. Col. M. Fitzgerald, 3d Regt. Light 
Cav. ; Lieut. J. W. E. Biscoe, do. do. ; 
Lieut. W. D. Stewart, 3d Regt. N. 1. ; 
Lieut. D. L. Richardson, 28th do. ; Capt. 
A. Oliver, 4tli Regt. N. 1. on private 
affairs ; Capt. J. Hay. of 16th Regt. N. 1. 
do. do. : Lieutenant and Brevet Captain 
F. M‘Kenzie, of 32d Regt. N. 1. via 
Bombay. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Department, Bombay Castle^ 
Nov. 10.— M^jur Edward Belassis, to i)e 
Private Secrotan' to the Hunouralile the 
Governor, vice Stannus. — Licnt.-CoI. E. 

Q. Stannus, to be Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, vice Lieut- Macleod, deceased. 

Territorial Department, Bombay Castle, 
Sept. IP.— Mr. F. J, H. Rwves, 2d Assist- 
ant to the Collector of Kaira. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. * 

General Orders, Bombay Castle, Nov. 14. 
^apt. R. E. Burrows, of HU Mi\iesty’s 
wOi Regt., to be Military .Secretary and 
Alde-de-Caniptu the Governor ; and Lieut. 

R. R, Gillespie J of His Majesty’s 4th Dra- 
goons, to be Aide de-Camp to ditto. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. IB.— The Honour- 
aUe the Governor in Council is pleased to 

S ut E. M. Ennis, of 2d Batt. llth 
.to superintend the erection of pub- 
lldiugs at Broach.— Oct. 25th. Lieut. 
G. P, Le Mesurier, Assistant Suniiyor in 
the Ikdui^of the U\ Class, rice Gordon, 
resign^Eosigu of the Engi- 


neers, to the vacancy of Senior of the 
Junior Class, vice Le Mesurler. 

Nov. 18. Lieut. C. Jas. Weatley is ap. 
pointed Interpreter and Quarter Master 
to the 1st Batt. 10th N. L— 13 , 
Lieut. A. Morse Assistant barter 5IasI 

ter to the of the Guicowar Subsidiary 

Force, to perform the duties of Commis- 
sary of Stores iii the Northern.— Capt E. 
Jervis, Slst Regt , L. C., to succeed Capt. 
Sollieux, in the duty of porchasing & 
horses in the Persian Gulf.— Nov. IS. 
Lieut. Mole.s worth, Assistant Commissary 
Gen. will conduct tlie CommissariatsdutiM 
at the Presidency during tlie Commissary 
General’s absence. 

Barrack DepaHment.^tpi, 13, Capt. 
Graham, Barrack Master at Kaira, to 
take charge of the Pay Department in the 
Northern Concan. 

Adjutant OeneraPs DepartmenL^cl 
10. Capt J. H. Aitcheson, 3d Regt., N. I. 
Prov. Brigade Major, to be Assistant Ad- 
jutant General to the Guico war Subsidiary 
Force, vice Whitehill promoted; date of 
appointment, Sept. 28, 1823.-^aptaiii 
Vv. Ogilvic, I2th Regt. N. I., to peiform 
the duties of iVssUtant Adjutant General 
to the Guicowar Subsidiary Force, until 
the return of Captain Aitcheson from 
Calcutta, 

Sept. 19.-Licut. W. H. Wakefield, ;th 
Rcgr. N. I. Fort Adjutant at Gonnah.— 
Dec. 3. Lieut. George Duvenial, is ap- 
pointed Adjutant to 1st Batt. 5th N. 1. 

General Orders, Bombay, Sept. 18.— 
Captain Stokoc, Invalid Batt. is appointed 
to command the garrl.son of Gonnah, vice 
Buthc, deceased.— Sept. 25. Major Camp- 
bell, 2(1 Batt. 9th Regt. having resigned 
the office of President of the Committee 
of Survey, Capt. Morrison, Senior Mem- 
ber of the Committee, is appointed to suc- 
ceed him.— Capt. F. Roome, Superin- 
tendent of the Cadet Establishment, is 
apiminted a Member of the Committee. 
—Oct. 25. Lieut. Jas. Scott, of 12th Regt. 
N. 1. to act as Fort Adjutant at Sural, un- 
til further orders, vice Rankin, — Lieut. 
J. W. Gordon, Adjutant to the 1st Extra 
Batt. vice Bellassis, promoted till further 
orders. — Oct. 10 . Lieut. Rankin, 12 th 
Regt. N. I. Foit Adjutant at Surat, to be 
Brigade Al^jor to the forces, vice Altchc- 

SOll. 

. Medical Department, Sept. 13.— Mr. 
George RoKsou is admitted as Assistant 
Surgeon. — Nov. 10. Assistant Surgeon 
Riach, to be Surgeon to the Residency of 
Bushire, in succession to Milward, de» 
ceased.— Oct. 16. A 8 .si 5 tant Surgeon, iLT. 
Barra, to the charge of the Lunatic A*7‘ 
Inro, vice Hathway.— Assistant Surges 
D. Shaw, Vaccinator at the Presid^f 
vice Ihura. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombaa Caetle, Oct. 2i,^£titifieert 
Corps, Senior Ettiign, Ft OgUMn« to.be 


Birtii, Marriagt$, nii4 Deaiht. 


m 


IjeaMiMiiti«>otMideod,deoeuedt d«te 

Rvt l- Sept, 30.- 
Ueut. Breeei Capt W. Wllkina, tote 
CiDtain of Tioop, and Cornet C. J. Co- 
.rathain, to te Lieut, in tucMtaion to 
Solfciu, deaaaed j to tear date from 

i. c, Ueut. 0. C. Bybot, to 
hive Brevet r&Dkt i « 

Jf^antr^.^IUgi.N.I, Major James 
Southerland, to be Lieut. Colonel, vice 
Smith, deceased, with rank from Sept. 28. 

ithJUgt.NJ. Lieut. J. B. Seely, to 
have rank of Captaiu from September, 
J823.-Enslgn A. H. Bpiid, to be Lieut, 
vice Graham, deceased ; date of Rank, 
Nov. 27, 1823. 

5/A Regl. N, 1. Senior Capt. Chas. 
Whitchill, to be Major.— Lieut. .1. H. 
Ilellassis, to be Captain and Ensign— 
R. T. Lancaster, to be Lieut, vice South- 
erland promoted. 

6/A Regt. Nov. U.-Licut. W. H. Jack- 
son, to be Adjutant, vice Johnson pro- 
oeeding on Furlough. 

y/A F{egt» Sept. 25.— Lieut. G. Moore, 
to have Brevet Rank, Nov. ID.— Ensign 
G. B. Forster, to be Lieut, vice Kinsey, 
dmased ; date of Rank, Nov. 6, 1823.— 
Kiisigu 11. H. H. Fawcett, to be Lieut. 
1 ice HaiTcy, deceased. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Rombay Castle^ Oct. 10. — Surgeon 
Hewett, of 5th Regt. N. I. to proceed to 
Kuroixj for three years, on nl.s private 
affairs, 

Oct. 23.— Capt. Marcus Blackall, of 6th 
Rfgt, N.1. to proceed to England for three 
yeara, for recovery of his health. 

Nov, 7.— Miyor Litclificld, of 2d Rcgt. 


of Cavalry, to proceed to Eodtud on 
Furiough, for recovery of his health. 

Nov. 14.— James Moore, Isk 
Batt. 7ih Regt.— Lieut. C. H. JobniOD, 
1st Batt. 6th Regt.— Lieut, and Quarter 
Master H. Hancock, 2d Batt. 10th Regt. 
are allowed to proceed to Europe on 
urgent private alTiurs. 

Nov. 18. — Lieut. C. Hogart, of the 
European Regt. to Europe, on sick certi- 
ffcate, for three years. 

MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territoriai Department, Oct. 6.— Mr. 
Walter Elliot. Madras Civil Service, to be 
principal Collector in Southern Mohratla 
Country.— Mr. F. A. Robson, Treasurer 
and Secretary to the Government Bank.— 
Mr. A. J. Dnimmond, Deputy Collector 
of Madras, and Superintendent of the 
Custody and Issue of Stationaiy. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Sept. 16.— European Regt. j Ensign V. 
Chambers, to be Lieutenant, vice EUaiby, 
deceased.— rhe following Officers are pro- 
moted to Brevet rank, from this date : 
Lieut. J.T.Webbe, 7th N. I.; Lieut. J.E* 
Bruce, I8th N. 1.: Lieut. J. G. Mitford, 
6th N. 1. s Lieut. A. M‘Lcod, 22d N. I. ; 
Lieut. F. W. Morgan, Ist N. I. ; Lieut. 
G. Willock, 6th Cavalry; Lieut. D. A. 
Flemming, 6th Cmalry. 

REMOVALS. 

Sepl. l5.-5th Rc|rt. N. 1.; Major 0. 
Mansell, iiosted to 2d Battalion ; Capt, 
J. Anderson, to 1st Battalion ; Lieut. 
J.G. Midford, removed from 2d to the 
Ist BattaUon. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

BMi.— Sept.)26th. AtMIdnaporc, Mrs. 
Miranda, of a daughter ; at Digah, Mra. 
A. Willson, of a (mughter ; at Barrack- 
pore, the lady of John Dick, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, of a sllU-bom 80 ii|; the wife 
Mr. T. N. Flashiuan, of a son.— 27th. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. C. D. Pento, of a son.— 
28ih. At Delhi, Mrs. E. P. Staines, of a 
daughter .r-SOth. At Calcutta, the wife cf 
51r. T. B. Bennett, of H. C. Marine, of a 
daughter.— Oct. Ist. AtBurdwan, the lady 
of OapL J. Aubert, of a daughter j at KidT- 
derpore, Mrs. Shearman, of a son.— 5tb. 
At Allipore, the lady of Henry Oakeley, 
Esq. of a stili-^rn child s*at Barraekpore, 
the lady of Capt, James Read, of a son.— 
6ui. At the Botanical Garden, the lady of 
N. Eiq. of a son.— 8th. The lady 

of Colonel Ekimd«, of His Midestf* 
fbot, of a daughter.— i7tb. At Barrack- 
Pore, the lady of Capt J. H. White, 1ft 


Cavalry, of a son.— I8th. At Calcutta, the 
lady of Capt. W. Kennedy, lit, Asslitaut 
Auditor General, of a daughter ; on board 
the Hon. Company's ship Minerva, at sea, 
the lady of Major John Cralgie, of a son. 
—20th. AtCalcutU,thelady of Lieut. J. 
Hale, of Artll. of a daughter ;at Gazciwrc, 
the lady of Quarter Kl aster Paul H. M. 
87th Regt.— 2lit. At Dinapore, the l^y of 
Lieut Col. F. Richards, of a dai^ier; 
at 'nrhoot, the lady of J. Brown, Esq. of 
a daughter.— 22d. At Bareilly, the laefy of 
Robert Llmond, Esq. 15th Bi^ineiit, of a 
ion^23d. At Bcssalporc, ‘nc 

T. 0. Alder, of a ion ; at Calcutta, 
the lady of F. Pwchaod, Esq. of a dwgh* 
ter.-24th. At Calcutta, the lady of ^t 
T. Macao, I6th Lancers, of a daugMen— 
25tli. At Calcutta, the lady of C. K. Ro- 
bison, of a ton.-i7th. At 
the lady of Capt H. L. • 

dught^^iSthTAt Cekutta, the lady of 
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Jolin Riwshaw, Esq. of a son.— 29th. At 
Fort William, the lady of J. Sullivan, 
Ks(i. of a sou ; at Chittagong, the lady of 
Capt. William Hodgson, lUth Regt. N.t.of 
a KOti ; at Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. W. 
W. Dans, 6th Rcgt. N. I. of a son.— 30th. 
At MoiigInT, the lady of Capt. W. B. 
Salmon, of a son.— Nov. ,^th. At Calcutta, 
the lady of J. Lewis, Ksq. of a still-born 
daughter.— 6ih. At Calcutta, the lady of 
Lieiit. Oiiseley, of a daughter.— 7th. At 
Dnin Piini, the lady of John Bell, Ksq. of 
a daughter.— II th. The lady of the late 
Capt. Janies (ireen, of the.*<hi)> Liverpool, 
of a daughter. — loth. .At Calcutta, the 
lady (if (ieu. Money, K.<q of a son.— 16th. 
At Agra, the wife of the Rev. — In ing, of 
adanghter.— 26tli. At the Presidency, the 
lailv of the llev. Dr. Bryce, ofa daughter ; 
at Isalasore, the lady of John necher,Ks(|. 
of a sou.— 19th. At Ki.shenagur,theladyof 
J. Row, Esq. As.sistant Surgeon, ofa son ; 
at Moradahad, the lady of N. J. Dallied, 
Esq. ofa .son ; at the Pre.sidency, tin; lady 
of C. Cary, Esq. Civil Sen ice, of a hoti.— 
29th. At Chowi inghee, tlie lady of G. 
Swinton^ Ksip of a .son.— :i0th. The lady 
of W. Ain.slie, E.sq of a daughter. 

71/rtirirtjre.v.— Sent. 17th. At Seerolc, 
I-ieut. F. S. HawKiiis Adjutant 1st Bat. 
I9th Rcgt.N, I., to Mary, elde.st daughter 
of Major ticneral Loveday, Connihuiding 
the BrnaresdivMiouoCilieatFuy.— R:'th. ,\t 
»St. Na/aretir.sehureli, l/ii/ar AfalM-g, E^q. 
to Mi.vs Reginald tJemlonni A^iet.— Jtith. 
At Seraiupore, at the liou.se of lli.s Excel- 
lency the (iov( rnor Krefting, Capt Walter 
Snow, of H. M. Sen ice, to Sophia, Fre- 
derica, eldest daughter of the lute N. Ro- 
beholni, Esq. of the Dauish .Service.— 27th. 
At Calcutta, Mr. Charlc.s Seriaon, to Mr.i. 
Charlotte Harii.-'oii, widow of the late 
(’apt. Edward Hanisoii.— .‘ll.'it. At Delhi, 
Mr. Edward Claxtoii, toMii.s Mary .Mag- 
iie.S5i; Mr. Anthony Norris, to” .Mary 
.Sophia Dod.swell) .Mr. James Horan, to 
iMiss Maria ('atherine Hunter; and .Mr. 
(ii'orge DA\id Grey, to Miss Ann Guthrie. 
—Oct. 4th. Mr. Jos. Edward Roch,* to 
Mks Anna Maria IFCnir..- Ilth. AC As- 
seerghur, Lleiit. T. H. Turton,of IstBatt. 
11th Rcgt. N. I. to Miss Ann Crump.— 
Nov. l.st. At Comill.ih, Lieut. T. Fisiier, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Genenil, 
to Emily .Maria, daughter of William Ter- 
renean, of Sylet; At BerhamiKjre, Lieut, 
and Adjutant Snodgrass, D. M. 38th 
Rt'giment, to Maria McDonald, eldest 
daughter of .Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Mh. At Calcutta,. Mr. H. Critchiv, 
to Mnt Marian .M‘Carthy ; Henry Cavefl, 
Esq. to Miss Jane Pixii ; and Captain G. 
Tomkins, to Miss Je.«sc Nash.— 7th. At 
Calcutta, Henry Cranmer (Gordon, Esq. 
to Miss C. Luca-s.— Hth. At Bari*ackix)re, 
Lieutenant Vincent Shortland, to Made«> 
moiselle W. C. K. Defouchy.— 13th. At 
Calcutta, Mr. John Matthews, to Mbs 
blary Atm Roberts ; Mr. 'Utoiuas Bart- 
lett, to Mist Eliza Edmouds ; arid Mr. C. 


P. Scaley, to Miss Maria Ann iBartlett.*. 
16th. At the Cathedral, Captain Walker 
of H. C. Bombay Artillery, to Eliza* 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. WiUou, of 
Banff.— 20th. E. Macintosh, Esq. to Miss 
Henrietta Louisa, youngest daughter of 
the late Charles Child, Esq.— 27th. Rev. 
W. H. Mill, M. A. Fellow of Trinity CoU 
lege, Cambridge, to Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hoii. J. R. Elphiiistone, Seinor 
Member of the Board ot Revenue lur the 
Central Provincc.s. 

Dfat/iS.^Oct. 4th. (^ptain B. S. Wood, 
head, formerly Commander of the ^hip 
Eliza.— 6th. At Seraiupore, Henry Allen 
Williauhs, E.sq. of the Civil Service, aged 
3.5 years.— 9th. At Kernaul, Lieutenant 1’. 
.Middleton, 22(1 N. I.— l.'Uh, At Bcrhaiu- 
pore, Eliziilreth, the wife of Lieutenant 
Aid will Taylor, H. M. 38th Regt. foot.— 
2.3d. At the same place. Captain W. Read, 
H. M. .38th foot ; at Chaiidemagoi'e. Cazcl 
Imhert, E.sq. lateRe.sidentof the Netbcr- 
land p(H8cs.sious at Calcapore.— 29th. At 
Cawnpore, George Neyland, Esq. Pay- 
luaster of 16th Lancers.— Nov. 12th. The 
Rev. Francis Benedict Murphy, of the 
order ot St. Franei.s ; Mr. Cliarh s Dors- 
ford, .son of the late .Minor General Hor.s- 
ford, K. C. B.— 14 til. At Caleulta, (he 
lady of Henry Oakley, E.sq. of the Civil 
Sen icc.— 20th W Hiehard.'jun, Esq. ship* 
Builder, aged .'>0 jeaivs ; at Chuwnnglnr, 
the infant .von of the late 'I'rcdway Clarke, 
K-oq of the Ci\il Service.— 26th. Mr. J.S. 
Cook, Wine Merchant, aged 57 yeais. 

MADRAS. 

Sept. .3(1. At Myrtle Grove, the 
lady of Edward Gordon, E.sq. of a daugh- 
ter”; at the Pre.'vidcucy, Mr.s. Morphett, 
of a dangliter.— 9th. At My.sore, Mrs. \'an 
liigan, of a .son ; at Courtallain, the lady 
of W. F. Newlyn, Esq. of a .imn.— 19th. At 
Courtallain, the lady of W. 0. Shakes- 
peare, of the H. C. Civil Scmcc, of a 
daughter.— 16th. Mr.s. Julia 'Faylor, of a 
still-born girl.— 18tli. At Tricliino[)oly, 
the lady of H. Prichard, Ksq. of a .son.— 
l‘nh. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of 
Capt. AlnJav, Commissary of Stores at that 
Station, ot a son; In camp, at Jaulnah, 
the lady of Llunteuant R. Gibbings, of a 
.son.— 'i’d. At the Hyderabad Rc»(fciic }3 
Mrs. Hoii.s.scau, of a son — 26tb* At Ma- 
Milipat.tin, the huly of Lieutenant Colonel 
Kenny, 1st Batt. 17th N. I. of a daughter. 
—Oct. Lst At Pondicherrv, the lady of G. 
D. Drur>', Esa. Civil Service, of a son.— 
4ih. At the .^lount, the lady of J. Ste- 
phenson, E.sq. of a daughter.— 5th. At 
rrieliino|H)ly, the lady of Captain C. A. 
Eldcrton, Militory Paymaster, Soiitlicm 
Division, of a daughter.— 10th. At Pur- 
sewaukain, the lady of Henry J. V'ardon, 
1‘Nq. of a .son.— 14th. At Belgaum, the 
lady of Major F. W. Wilson , of a daughter. 
— 16lh. At Quilon, the lady of Lieutenant 
Stewart, 2d Batt. Ist R^. N. 1. of n 
dangliter i at Trichinopoly, U}e lady of 
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Captain Deane, ftoyjl ^glmcnt, of a son 
and heir.— 24tli. At Madras, the lady of J. 
M Heath, Esq. of a danghter.—Nov. Ist. 
\t Kaludgec, the lady or Captain Cuxton, 
q( a son.-^th. The wife of Mr. John 
Rowland, of a son.— 5th. Mrs. Talbot, of 
a son : at Madra.s, the lady of W. Par, 
Ksq. of a son. 

ifarriage.’^Sov. I2th. At Masulipatam, 
Capf. Kyd, Madras Euio|)cau R^t. to 
Mary Ann daughter of the late George 
Rose, Esq. of Croohham near Newbury. 

Sent. 30th. At Pursuwakum, 
Major Adam Brown, aged 53 yeais.— 
—Oct. 2d. Ann, only daughter of Mr. 
Henr\' Claudius.— dth. At Bangalore, the 
wife of the Rev. A. Forbes; at the Pre.si- 


(Irney, E. R. Sullivan, Esq. of H. C. Civil 
Service.— 241 h. At Mangalore, Elizabeth, 
wife of VV.ShefllcId, Esq., Judge of that 
Station.— 2.Mh. At Vizanagruni, Charlotte, 
wife of Major J. H. Smith, commanding 
at that Station. 


BOMBAV. 

/brfA#.— Sept. 26th. At Colabah the 
l.uly of the Rev. J. Laurie of a son.— Oct. 
r»lir. At Bycullah, the lady of Capt. Man- 
son of the Regt. of Artillery of a sou.— 
rtli. 'J'he lady of Dr. Keys of a .sou.— At 
I’jKinali, the lady of Lieut. Col. Mayne, of 
a daughter.— 25th. Mrs. liOggett, oFason, 
-2;ili. The lady of Lieut. Col. Cowper, 
td a daughter. 

Marriages,— Svnl. /th. Capt.T. iM‘Car- 
ili\, of the .'<hip Carron, to .^I^s. Capon, 
widow of the late Capt Canon.— 2.) th. At 
St.'riioinas’ Church, Mr. W. Evans, Con- 
ductor of Drdu., to Mr.s. A. J. Johnstone, 
widow of the late Conductor, R. Jolm- 
''toiie.-^Uh. Lieut. Alexander Adam, of 
.Madras E.stahlUhment, to Ann, eldest 
dauiditer of H. Willi.s, E.sq. — Dct. 11th. 
.\t A.sseergurh, Henry Turton, Esq. B. 
.N. 1., to Ann, daughter of R.Cruiiip, Esq., 
"f Charlton. Glouccstcr.shirc. — 1.1th. Lieut, 
M'. Reynolds, to Miss Amelia Gillw, eld- 
est daughter of the late W. Gillis of the 
Ciul Seniee.— 14lh. At Surat, G. W. Ap- 
‘lersoii, Ksq , of Hon. Company’s Civil 
Sci>icc, 10 Eliza, daughter of William 
ironside, of Houghtoii-le-Sjiring,— 21st. 
C. South, Ksq., Lieut. H.M. 20tn Regt., 
to Miss Sophia Ann Alvagez. 


Deatht.^Oct 4tb. Ensign R. J.M'Nab, 
Bombay European Regt., aged 19.— Oct. 
7th. llie infant son of Lieut. W.L.AtBt. 
. Ridkole.— 8th. At Mauudorah. Lieut. M. 
Goldsmith, of His Highness the Nizam's 
Artillery.— Nov. 7th. At Burnass, Ensign 
Phillip Packhousc, of 2d Batt., 2d Rejrt. 
—1.5th. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. w, 
J. Galloway of 5th Regt. N. L— 18th. At 
Poonah, R.Ouseley, Esq., Assistant Sur- 
geon.— 26th. At Mallhmum, Lieut. V, 
Graham, Ist Batt. 4th N. I. ‘ 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

.BiVf/i.— April 14th. At Greenwich, the 
lady of Geo. Aug. Boud, Esq. of the Hon. 
E. t. Company’s Sci'vice, of a daughter. 

March 30th. At Hackney, 
by the Rev. Professor Lewtoii, of the 
E. I. College, the Rev. R. Davis, M.A. of 
Kelburn, to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
lat(! James We.ston, Esq., of Fenchurch- 
.street.— April 8th. Jesse Cole, Esq. to 
Letilia Charlotte, yoiinaest daughter of 
the late Dc Courcy Ireland, Esq., and 
nk'ce to the Hon. Sir Edmund Stanley, 
Chief Justice at Madras; Mr. William 
'I'hoinpson, to Jane MiwnaiM, only daugh- 
ter of Henry Scully, Esu., of the East 
India House.— 14th. At Weymouth, the 
Rev. David Laiug, of St. Peter’s ColWe, 
('ambridge, younge.st son of the late Da- 
vid Lalng, E^q. of Jamaica, to Mary 
Klizab(‘th, second daughter of John West, 
K-iq. of I he same Island. 

Dc«//w.— April 5th. 'Ilic Hon. Mrs. 
'rumour, wife of the Hon. and Rev. E, J. 
Tumour, M.A. and daughter of the late 
Wm. Richardson, Ksq. Accountant Oeii. 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company.— 9lh. In 
Hampshire, John Biagrove, Esc;, of Ja- 
maica, and of Aukerroyke House, Bucks, 
aged 70.— lOth. At Dulwich, In the 7th 
year of his age, William, fourth son of 
James Hallet, E.sq. of Bombay.— 15th. 
Sutherland Meek, Esq. M.D. late Member 
of Um! Medical Board at Bombay.— 17th. 
Shortly after hls return from sea, in the 
naval sei-vice of the Hon. E. 1. Company, 
John Stayner, fourth son of Charles Bo- 
sanquet. Esq., of Hampstead Heath, in 
the^d year of his age.— 23d. At Twick- 
enham, Richaivl Twining, Esq., aged 71. 
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AERIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN FORTS. 

M#. PttffJifrM. Ship^iHmu. Cvmmanier^Ptrt t/ Depurtuft. D»it 

Aoril 3 Bcaomarls ’ Dorothy .. .. Oarnock .. Batavia.. Dec. 13 

April 4 Off Dover .. liord Castlereagh Duraat .. Bombay Nov. 30 

Apdl 4 Off Plymouth Charles Grant .. Hay.. .. China .. Dec. IS 

April 4 Off Penzance Farquharson .« Cruikshank China .. Dec. «J 

April 4 Off the Start,. Franklin .. .. Swan .. Batavia.. Dec. 26 

April 6 Off Falmouth Inglis Serlc .. China .. Dec. 13 

Aprils Off Falmouth Intrepid Patriot Mauritius Dec. 26 

April 7 Off Plymouth Cadmus .. .. Talbot .. Bengal .. Nov. 25 

April 8 Off Plymouth Concordia.. .. Bass.. .. Batavia.. Dec. 8 

April 9 Off Portsmouth K.S. Forbes .. Chapman Bombay Dec. 13 

April 10 Downs .. .. Batavia .. .. Blair .. Batavia Dec. 12 

April 11 Downs .. ., LordSuflieid, .. Brown .. Bengal .. Nov. 24 

April 11 Downs .. .. Stentor .. .. Harris .. Bengal .. Nov. 8 

April 11 Off tho Lizard Helena Christina Java .. Dec. 1 

April 11 Downs .. .. Juliana .. .. Webster .. Mauritius Dec. 2.) 

April 12 Off Portsmouth Sophia ., .. Sutton .. Bengal .. Dec. 13 

April 13 Cowes .. .. Portsea .. .. Worthington Bengal .. Oct. 11 

April 14 Portsmouth .. Jemima «. .. Watt .. Batavia Nov. 13 

April 14 Off Penzance Levant . . Cabot . . Bata\ la Dee. 29 

April 14 Off ScUly . . 'I'elemaque . . . . Batavia Dee. .30 

April 14 Dublin ,. .. Salisbury .. .. King .. Cape .. Jan. 23 

April 20 Scilly .. .. Scotia .« i .. Lennox .. Cape .. Jan. 23 

April Off Lymingtou Herefordshire .. Hope ; China .. Dec. 16 

April 22 Ditto .. .. Kellie Castle .. Adams .. Ditto .. Dec. 26 

April 22 Off Worthing 'Hiomas Grenville Manning .. Madras., Jan. 2 

April 25 Cowes .. «. Alfred «. Dolgc .. Singapore Nov. 17 

April 22 Off Portsmouth P. Chari, of Wales Gribble .. Madras.. Jan. 2 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 

IHtt, Port Arrival. Ship’oNome. Commander. Port of Deportwe, 

Oct. 25 Bengal •• *• John Taylor Atkinson .. Liverpool 

Oct. 25 Bengal .. .. Albion .. .. Swanson .. Liverpool 

Oct. 29 Bengal •• •• Ganges •• Cumberlcdge v. London 

Oct. 29 Sydney •• Allies .« .. Kcaston London 

Nov, 6 Madras .. •• Bovne .. Lawson .. London 

Nov. 11 Bombay .. .« Columbia •. Chapman .. Liverpool 

Nov. 22 Singapore , • Doris . • . , Roberts . . Liverpool 

Deo. 29 Madras .. .. Windsor Castle Lee .. .. London 

Feb. 5 Mauritius . • .• Lucy Davidson Williams .. London 

Feb. 6 Mauritius .. .. Providence .. Remmington London 

DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 

Port of Departure* Skip'o Namo* Commandtr. DoMtinotion. 

April 5 Portsmouth .. Chapmam .. Milbank .. New South Wales 

April 6 rortsmouth .. Phenlx ., White .. .. New South WaJes 

April 6 Portsmouth .. Tyne .. Warrington .. Madras 

April 6 Cork . . . • Almorah . . Boyd . . . . New South Wales 

April 11 Deal .. Denmark Hill Freeman .. Van Diemen*s Land 

April 15 Deal . . • . Mellitdi . • • . Cole . . . . Bengal 

April 16 Portsmouth . . Golconda . . Edwards . . . . Math^ and Bengal 

April 16 Portsmouth .. Superb .. .. George .. China 

April24 Deal Prmcess Amelia Williams .. China 

April 24 Deal .. •• Alacrity .. Findlay .. .. M^elra and Cape 

April 25 Portsmouth •• Upton Castle .. 'Thacker .. Bombay 

AprU2S Gravesend •• Orwell .. .. Favier .. .; China 

April2S Gravesend . , , . Marq. of Huntley Fraser . . . . China 

April 26 Portsmouth , • Deveron , • , • Wilson . . • . Van Diemen's Land 

April 27 Gravesend ; Thames .. .. Havislde .. China 

April27 Gravesend. Mary Watson .. ,, Cape and Sl Helena 
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•nin ExrBCTBD to sail in ran montii. 

Ptrt •/ Dtpwturt. 8kipU ITmu, Cmmmitfk . DetH—Hon. 

Dotvns .• Resource .. Fenn .. .. Madras and Bengal 

Portsinoath .. Lord Amherst Lucas •• .. Madras and Bengal 

Portsmouth .. Exmouth <• Owen .. «• Madras and Bengal 

Portsmouth David Scott .« Thornhill Madras and Bengal 

Portsmouth .. Lady Raffles •. Coxwell .. Madras and Bengal 

Portsmouth .. Cornwall #• Bunyon .. Madras and Bengal 

Downs .. Fairlie .t Aldham .. Madras and Ben^ 

Downs .. Pyramua •• Brodie .. Madtas and Bengal 

Port«imoutli .. 'lilumph .p Green *. Bombay 

Downs .. Simpson •• Simpson .. Bombay 

Downs .. Memtcrranean Stewart .. Ceylon 

Downs George .p Cuzens .. Ceylon and Madras 

Downs .. Timandra .. Wray .. Mauritlos aid Ceykm 

Downs .. Resolution .* St. Helena 

Downs .. Active .. Charlton New 8. Wales % Olahdie 

Downs .. Princess Charlotte Dlyth .« .. Van D.L. &NewS.WalM 

Downs ,, Cumberland .. Cams .. .• Van D.L.Ii New S. Wiles 

Liverpool Bencoolen .. Kirkwood Bengal 

Liverpool .. Clydesdale .. Movlis .. .. Bengal 

Liverpool . . Dorothy • Oamock . • Bombay 

Cork . . Bridget . • Leslie . , Van Diemen*! Land 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

P. of Depart. Lat.anALoag, Ship*t Sami. Commaniir* 

Dec. 15 liondon . , Near Saugor Point Mary .• !• Ardlle •• Bengal 

Jan. 22 Ditto .. OffSlJago .. .. Echo .. .. Dunlop •• Cape 

Dec. 8 Ditto IN. 85 rL .. Royal Charlotte Graham MaurtUtts 

Dec. 21 Ditto .. 35 8. 41 Fi. .. George the Fourth Prlsslck •• Ditto 

Mar. 4 Mauritius 2,40 N. 22.24 W. Ellen .. .. Camper ♦. Cowes 

Fob. 14 Bengal .. 12.15 10 W. .. Stentor .. .. Harris •• London 

Mar. 1 London., 1.30 N- 22.30 W. Duchess of Athol Bciig.&ClL 

Feb. 24 Liveriwol 16 S. 30 W. Princess Charlolto M* Kean .# Bengal 

Feb. 14 Loudon 36.11 S. 21.51 Bombay Merchant Kemp 

Feb. 17 Ditto .. .3.16N. 20.21 W. Castle Huntley Drummond Bom. « 

.Mar. 21 Ditto On the Line .. Sir David Scott Twceu Beag.d(Cb. 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS* 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 

,By the Charles Grant.— Colonel A. 
Nesbitt, his Majesty's service ; Ensign E. 
G. .‘'toke.s, 49tli Regt., Mrs. Stokes and 
< hild, Mrs. 'Hiomas and child, Mr, Edw. 
Montague, Mi^ Sophia Winbolt, C. M. 
•1. Blair, E.Blair.children. Capt.Tllmonc, 
B. N., 32 invalias from his Majesty's 6th, 
•W. and 49th Begts., 2 women and 2 
children. 

By the Farquharson.— Mr. Crulkshauk, 
Wm. Fcrriar, Esn^ Capt. V. Cortland, 
wh Hufljars; Mr. Payne, lateGtbtOf H. 
L. S. Regent ; Mr. J. G. Murray, Midship* 
m^of the Waterloo, left at the Cape. 

By the Inglis.— -None. 

By the Lord Castlereagli.^From Bom- 
bay : Mrs. Morse, Major LuhOeld, Major 
JJorae, Rev. Mr. Spring, Lieuts. Johnson, 
Hancock, and ElBot, Dr.Hewett, Miss 


and Master Morse, Mr. Nallor landed at 
the Cape, Capt. Miller do. and Dr. Jamie* 
son ditto. . . ^ 

By the Cadmus.— Lieut. Fleming, Rev. 
J, D. Pearson from Chlnsurah, and a 
gentleman and his wife (names not heard)* 
By the Sophia.— From Bengal t Mr* 
James and Mrs. Colvin, Miss M. Cohdn, 
Master C. Jackson, Capt John Hay. B. 
N. L, Capt. S. Land, ditto, Mr. and Mn. 
W. H. Abbott and four children, Mrs. 
Abmuty and three children, Mr. H, Wat* 
son, Mr, W. Maxwell and two chllAmn, 
twoMastersTimdy, Miss C.Hnnter, Miss 
M. Harriott, and nine servants. 

By the Katherine Stewart Foitwi.** 
From^irnbay: Mrs. Marriott and two 
children, Capt. Moore, E. 1. C, 8., Lieut. 
Pitts, do., Lieut. Harrison, do» Captain 
Scott, 17th Lancers, Ueut. Daly, 47th 
Regt., and one child. 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


By the Dorothy.— From Bombay ; Capt. 
and Mrs. Dumbarlin 

By the Lord Suffleld.— From Bengal : 
None, 

By the Jerohna.— From Batavia and St. 
Helena : bis Highiieu Nawab Sliali Mecr 
and three servants, Capt. King, late of 
the Salisbury, and Meters C. and H. 
Blake. 

Bv the Bndget.— From Bengal : Major 
W. Moxon, Kith Ne I.) Mrs. Moxon, and 
four children. 

By the Ogle Castle. ^ From Bengal : 
Hans Sotheby, Esq., Den^ Civil Ser- 
vice, and Mrs. Sotheby ; Mrs. Boss and 
four children, Capt. Joan Daweli. Bengal 
Artillery ; Capt. Amiell and two cliildren, 
his Modesty’s 17th Lancers ; Capt. A. T. 
ChatAel^ late of the Daphne; Capt. 
Andrew Ross, late of the Swallow. 

By the Kellie Castle.— From China : 
None. 

By the Thomas Grenville.— From Ben- 
mI and Madras : Mrs. Oldham, Mrs. 
Parson, Mrs. Cooke, Miss Oldham, Major 
Gen. Hardwick, Bengiil Artillery ; J. 0. 
Oldham, Esc. Bengal Civil Service ; Rev. 
J. Parson. Chaplain, Bengal; Capt. J. 
Cowper,hia Majesty's 5!lth Hegt.in charge 
of inWlds; Lieut. D. F. Grant, R. N. ; 
Lieut. Stirhug, 11th Regt. Madras N. 1. ; 
Mr. R. 0. Marcus, late an otlicer on the 
Madras establishment; Mr. Armstrong, 
ditto; Mr. Besly, ditto; Mr. Jaitiiiie, 
ditto ; Miss Eliza Oldham, Miss Ann 
Aideii, Miss Margaret Cooke (died at sea 
25th March. 1824), Miss Hamct Cooke, 
Master Cookc, two Master Harsons, Mas- 
ter G. Ai’den, Master A. Arden, two 
Master Parishes, two European senauts, 
three native ditto. 

By the Princess Charlotte of Wales.— 
From Calcutta ; Mrs. Lai-kins, Master W. 
F. Larkins, Master R. l..arkius, MasU'r C. 
C. Robertson, Miss A. Larkins, Mrs. 
Compton, Master D.T. Compton, Master 
A. Compton, Miss E. C. Compton, Mrs. 
T. Plowden, Master W. Plowden, Mrs. 
Celouel Higgius, Miss M. C. Higgins, 
Master E. T. Higgins, Miss M. Faithful, 
Capt. Higgins, Captain Filth, Mrs. Fritli, 
three Misses Frith, H. M. ^Parker, Esq. 
Mrs. Beck, two Masters Beck, Mrs. Darre, 
two Masters Dacre, Master T.. Hayes, 
Master R.H.Boddaiu, Lieut. H. Hartford. 
From bladrasl Major W. Jones, Master 
C.W. J.IJ 0 UCS, Lieut. Albert. Late officers 
on the Madras Establishment, Mr. Wel- 
ler, Mr. J. Flemming, three European ser- 
vaota, and eight native servautsi 


By the Herefiordsliirc.— From CMna- 
Mr. Erskine, Mrs. Erskine, and three 
cliildren, from Bombay. 

DEPAHTUftES TO INDll. 

By the Catherine.— For MadriMd Ben- 
^ ; W. P. Shedden, Esq., Mrs. Shedden. 
Htv. G. J. Laurie, Miss Laurie, MgjorP 
Cameron. Captain Hind, Mrs. Hind, - 
Muller, Esq., Lieut. Shakespeare, Messni. 
Sheride, Goldingbam, Trevor, RuBsell, 
Dardeil, Duncan, Graham, and Croggoii, 
Lieut. Boyce, Messrs. Courtney, Fislj, 
Hope, Holloway, Slins, Oakley, Jolinsou. 
and Burne, Dr. M*Lachlau. 

By the MeDish.— For Bengal ; Col. Dun- 
can, his Majesty's 44th regt., Mrs. Dun- 
can, Miss A. Halloran, Messii. Price, Au- 
drey, Prior, Cole, Tierney, Wilson, Mur- 
ray, and Wyllic, cadets. 

By the Deveron.— For Van Dieman'.> 
Land; Mr. and Mrs. Godwin, Miss Ha- 
milton and servant, Miss Smith, Mesm. 
Lord, Smith, Dumstead, Jansides, Pick- 
land, Chapman, Coward, Black, Brett, 
Murdi^ch, Galbraith, Urouhart, Sainitoon, 
Robert, Morley, Halsey, Scott, Elliot, and 
Waiudon. 

By the (lolconda.— For Bengal: Mrs, 
Bracken, Nelson, and Neisli; Misses 
Chinnery, Mackenzie, Low, Langley, 
Brighlmans, Holland, (’ropleySjUoxDuigli, 
Reid, and Abbott, Thomas isiackeu, K.m). 
Robert Nelson, Esq., Dr. Moore, Lieut. 
Pinson, Me.ssrs. Low, Sage, Turner, Tor- 
rens, Taylor, Reid, Kennaway,Learinoutli, 
Mee, Gnissell, Fathingham, Guyon, Har- 
rington, Frederick, and Tuussaiiit. 

By the Upton Castle.— For Bonilay; 
Captain Falconer, Mrs. Falconer, Miyor 
Hicks, Mrs. Hicks, Miss Betlaln, Mbs 
Forbes, Maior Byiic, Captains Moretoii 
and Piucn, ^lrs. and Sliss Pruen, Captaiu 
Hardkins, .Mrs. Hardkins, Captain Can- 
ning, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Penny, Mr.JSlie|i- 
herd, Mr, Elliott, Mw. Elliott, Mr. Do- 
herty, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 'ITiateher, Ur. 
Gall, and Dr. Troop. 

By the Tyne.— For Madras and Benital; 
Mr. Arrow, Mr. M‘CuUock, and Lieut. 
Randle. 

BythcMaiy Wateon.— For the Cape; 
Mr. Suuwdull, Missionary, — Sutherlaiai, 
ditto. 

By the Marquess of Huntley.— For Chi- 
na ; Messrs. Drury, Fulcher, and Browo, 
for Anjeer: Mrs. Maguiac, Messrs. Mag- 
niac, and T. C. Smith, for China. 

By the Princess Amelia.— For China; 
none. 

By tlie Orwell.— For China ; none. 
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*ARLY LIFB AND HABITS OR MEN OF GENIUS. 

It is a principle in human nature to be pleased with the 
l)cgiiining of things. Wc deliglu to approach the fount of cau- 
sation, to see the first bud of mighty designs bursting into 
being. Directed by this leaning of the mind, the philosophers of 
antiquity pondered on the birth of the universe, constructed sys- 
tems, and bowed down their spirits before them. From the same 
cause we seek the origin of fashions, of customs, of religions, of 
the founders of empires, builders of castles, inventors of arts and 
sciences — delighting to look for ourselves into the early lives of 
men of genius and renown. We hope by this means to discover 
the disposing causes of their superiority, and, generally, to step 
into that sunshine which forwarded and ripened their minds. Be- 
there is in such persons a rich vein of enthusiasm that flou- 
^ics most in youth, before the world has driven back the sap of 
life to stagnate round the heart. Neither do they ever cool and 
harden into rigidity like other people ; but in early life their ima- 
ginations are in perfect fusion, floating hither and thither, like 
the sea, and ready to run into any matrix which may be placed l)y 
chance before the violence of their current* From some imperfect 
and vague notices of this peculiarity, it happens that common 
individuals attribute an extreme waywardness to men of geniua, 
especially during youth, and consider them as meteoric fires which 
arc driven by some uncertain force through eccentric and unknown 
paths. Ujjon this principle, too, their weaknesses are sonletimes 
excused ; as if tlieir superiority in the higher provinces of mind, 
inferred necessarily a frail and indeterminate purpose in the 
meaner affairs of life. But this reasoning is no less silly than it 
is false. It is the malicious labour, in fact, of mediocrity, seeking 
by every means to bring down all to its own level. The real man 
of genius has but olie purpose in life; and that is, to push his 
mind to the utmost verge of its capability. For this lie is not to 
neglect the charities, the affections, the duties of life ; he is not, 
W cannot be, cut off from the necessities of his species ; but he 
knows better than any man what things are truly estimable, and 
values them accwdingly. Updn his affections he builds his know* 
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ledge of affection; upon his wants, his pity and compassion; upon 
his discharge of his own duties, the exact estimate of what is to 
Ije reciuifcd at the hands of humanity. Thus the inity of pur- 
pose comprehends whatever excellencies nature has placed within 
our reach ; and by how many of these he fails to attain, by so 
many is his scheme short of perfection. 

At its first setting forth, genius lies undistinguished among the 
crowd ; for it is commonly the lot of men of few worldly preten- 
sions. This is the best thing that could happen to it ; for, while 
thus unnoticed, it forms its strange habits with impunity. It steps 
on cautipusly and at leisure over the field of knowledge; it pauses 
when, and where, and how it pleases. It has no vulgar appetite 
of starting up among its fellows as a prodigy, or of drawing upon 
its movements the intemperate gaze of superior learning. Such 
hot’house fires as give premature ripeness to the mind, it shum 
and abominates, endeavouring only to keep pace with nature and 
her seasons. The mere mob are better companions for a youth ol 
this stamp than your half-literary people. Less conceited and 
more natural in their follies, the former completely overlook him, 
He is a star entirely out of their sphere. But the latter, without 
being better able to judge of the force of his mind, and with less 
disposition to tolerate the effervescence of his unruly passions, 
throw themselves around him, as countryfolks crowd about a 
mountebank, and make to themselves an enigma of him. This 
proceeding makes him either vain or shy. He shows off, 
called, or shrinks from them. In either case he is a loser, v < 
For this reason it is that that deep enthusiasm, which shakerf 
the fancy and imagination like a perpetual earthquake, is pleased 
with the solitude of woods and ruins, the dim silence of night, 
the roaring and tossing of the sea ; and when it is satisfied with 
these, or driven by necessity to quit them, it naturally goes among 
the most unrestraine<l company, where the song and the laugh 
are freciuent. llie hollow civilities of society have but few charms 
for such as see through them completely ; and men of genius 
have sharp eyes in such matters. Besides, among the vulgar they 
are not expected to contract unequal friendships ; they are permit- 
ted to come and go without exciting wonder or inquiry ; they arc 
never nailed down by politeness to listen to ignorant and insipid 
criticisms upon the hallowed productions of the muse, or to hear 
some upstart’s pretensions preferred before the claims of lasting 
merit. 

The sort of conversation which obtained in ancient society, 
especially when youth was present, seems to have been peculiarly 
adapted to the nourishment of genius. The achievements of 
tlieir heroes, the systems of their philosophers, the wonders and 
peculiarities of foreign lands ; these were the subjects wbkli 
ftmused the leisure hours of ^ripides and Plato, llwir educa- 
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tion was longer than ours, though completed in fewer years, But 
every moment employed, A visit to a friend, a Jaunt into 
the country, a day at the theatre, were so many lessons of taste 
or wisdom* Plato's Dialogues were composed fforn the actual 
conversations of his master^ though it was said he added many 
things. The famous work on the Republic, then, originated in a 
walk to the Piroeus. What a luxury did the Greeks make of 
friendship and thought ! but by their method nothing was has- 
tened before its time. A high and inspired mind is seldom 
rapidly matured ; it follows the process by which the most valu- 
able productions of nature are formed ; it grows insensibly. 
Necessity has sometimes, it is true, reversed this proceeding, and 
crowded and hastened its efforts, till an untimely ripeness has 
been j)roduccd, which hits caused the death of tne plant: but 
tliere have been few Chattertons and Kirkc Whites. Nor is it 
desirable that there should be many; nurtured upon nature's 
iiiuderate regimen, those youths (the former at least) might have 
li\ed long, and given birth to works of very high character. The 
true secret of their precocity was their applying that time to me* 
<litatiou, which should have been employed in storing the mind 
^\ith more knowledge. The richness of Chatterton's fancy was 
expended on a very narrow range ; it was undividedly directed 
''Mo^wav. His metaphors and allusions are beautiful; but they do 
n( '.'liulicute extensive so much as intense tlioughf. MHmt he 
w'ished to know he studied with irrepressible ardour ; hut he re- 
strained his warmth with a severe economy: he perceived it was 
not for him to know too many things. The same courage, united 
to the same degree of industry and enthusiasm, would at any 
time produce the same results ; their union, in fact, is genius. 
Kirkc White had a much weaker, and, to speak the truth, a far 
inferior mind ; his poetry has not the high and impassioned tone 
which distinguishes that of the other ; it is lengthy, diffuse, and 
feeble, though very sweet occasionally and pleasing. 

Rut in all instances the early life of genius is a life of labour 
and intellectual privation ; for, however extensive its powers, the 
mind, sooner or later, discovers that it cannot taste of every kind 
of knowledge, and leave itself time for meditation ; .and the ear- 
lier it makes this discovery, with the more vigour docs it draw* 
together its forces, and press forward in its chosen track. Men of 
common intellect suffer a change from the inroad of foreign no- 
tions ; acquired ideas expand over their minds like water over a 
flat surface, leaving none of those bold prominences, thrusting their 
heads above the waves, which display the inward habits of the 
From a conviction of this kind, persons of strong minds, 
nay, perhaps, bf genius, have gradually weaned themselves from 
books, and taken entirely to thinking. But reading, like a skilful 
gardener, turns up the soil of the mind, and deposit? the seeds of 
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thought^ leaving to reflection and dtudy^ as to the airs and dews of 
heaven, the office of fructifying and maturing the future plants. 

To despise learning is often the portion of wrong-headed genius; 
but learning is, in respect to thought, what a large estate or capital 
is to industry. The man of five acres will never be able to cope with 
him, who, possessing equal industry, has a hundred. Those only 
are contemptible who attach importance to the possesiioHj and 
not to the use, of learning. It is, however, a mistake to think 
that ac(|uirements trench upon originality ; for as the material of 
every thing wc possess is acejuired from sources external to our- 
selves, it is but little matter whether we draw from nature or from 
books ; for genius, like a politic general, will take care hot to 
trust the event of the battle to mercenaries or allies. They may 
assist in making its phalanxes square and of complete aspect, but 
are lost in the number of native troops, and sway not the fortune 
of the field. Jhit in this, as in all things, genius is at variance 
with common conclusions ; and the reason why great men differ 
thus from ordinary persons, is, that their loftiness giving the effect 
of nearness, causes them to sec more of objects than the curvity 
of the common ground he stands on ])ermits to the eye of the 
low spectator ; ns men upon a mountain perceive a ship at sea 
long before it l)ecoines visible to those on the level shore. ¥ is 
not pnident, therefore, for a man of great conceptions alw{J^»ttto 
give the whole scope of his ideas, because persons of ordinary 
capacities will be apt to lose all perception of their proportions j in 
like manner as it is thought a fly is incapable of taking in the 
whole of any large object at once, believing itself while perched 
on the back of an ox to be upon a large plain. We have seen 
people puzzled by a great idea in this maimer ; it had for them 
neither head nor tail. 

It is accordingly observable that great minds plunge not at once 
into the depths of speculation, but, taking their readers by the 
hand, lead them out gradually over a shelving bottom, feeling 
their way as they go. We may be said to follow this method 
when we take a great man from the cradle, and pursue with at- 
tention the course and unfolding of his mind. We go on like an 
Abyssinian watching the wanderings of the Nile, from his humble 
and hidden source, until he mixes his broad waters with the ocean. 
And it is no less delightful than instructive thus to linger round 
the skirts and outsetting of genius ; thus to mark the accession of 
tributary streams, which widen and deepen the intellectual cur- 
rent ; thus to pursue tlie triumphant disemboguing of its treasures: 
it is the best part of mental geography. 

It is certain that the whole current of after-life takes frequendy 
its rise from some trivial cause. Some simple Imok or chance- 
thought gives it its direction ; and the knowledge of that book or 
idea might afford us one means of judging how greatness is at- 
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tained. No man ia great without being conscioua of his greatnessi 
without knowing of what importance a knowledge of the march 
and conformation of his mind might be to his fellow-creatures, 
/t may, tlierefore, seem almost unaccountable why men of genius 
have been averse to laying themselves open to the world. In their 
greatest familiarity there is a reserve ; like skilful anglers they 
proportion the length of their line to the depth of the stream 
they may be fishing in, and never totally unwind the clue. In 
youth they act thus from a modest policy, to disarm envy, and pre- 
serve their minds fresh and free from the taint of vulgarity. In 
luaiihood they are too deeply involved in the disposing, ripening, 
and perfecting of their schemes, to turn aside for the purpose of 
gathering up the shreds of memory relating to their opening pro- 
spects. Their youth is one strongly connected and uninterrupted 
dream; their manhood the counterpart, or realization of that 
dream in actual performance. We prefer looking perhaps upon 
the former part, wlien the mind, creating and drawing together 
its forces, seems to be invigorated with supernatural energy, and 
vvoahle of things which arc shorn and ctirtailed, in the perforni- 
ailce, of half their magnitude. Hut for this very reason genius may 
shun reflections upon its early days, when its grand purposes were 
sketched out in bold and shadowy outline, when its wealth seemed 
inexhaustible, no account being irmde of the tare and tret, and 
cuitom-house dues, and fees, and accidental losses, which were 
to reduce its proud riches to poor and insignificant measure. It 
is seldom that truly great minds are the favourites of fortune ; 
her frowns keep their projects freezing in embryo until the time for 
action perhaps is over ; or else she comes with her minipns when 
the golden harvest is almost ready for the sickle, and tramples it 
to the (lust. After this, who can expect the owner to speak of 
sowing-time with pleasure ! Regret imposes silence on his tongue. 

Persons, however, w'ho give early indications of great intellect, 
and afterwards produce nothing, are not to be reckoned amongst 
those whose plans have been dissipated by fortune. They were 
('qual to the rapid acquisition of common endowments, but inca- 
pable of reacliing at any time those heights of knowledge or fancy, 
on which the mind matures its superiority. For those who attain 
the first resting-places of Parnassus, and halt there to be seen of 
those below, lose by degrees that warm impulse which might have 
carried them higher ; but they were, from the first, too weak even 
to think of the summit. 

The greater part of the early habits and determinations of genius 
are formed from choice. No man can have intellectual greatness 
thrust upon him/* He sees the goal, and knowing that the 
interspace must be passed, he betakes^ himself to labour, to the re- 
titoval of obstacles, to the opening himself a way. He makes his 
compass, and steers his own course, ITie love of solitude, 
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which ^.pf gjemw.^rofeas, ia often thought by tlje world to 
no better iftan affectation; but whoever would do any thW 
must be much alone: his enthusiasm is cooled in crowcS^^He 
leer^A^ tp attach less importance to bis views : at least he doe9 
not tliink them the sole things on earth worthy of consideration. 
Birt in solitude every thing seems passive to his mindi nature her- 
splf appears to crouch at his feet, his ppwer increases with his 
consciousness of possessing it, and he forms vast designs through 
the hope of fulfilling them. 

Neyertheless, those whose only aim is transient popularity, have 
nothing to do with solitude, llieir province is to watch the shift- 
ing gale that governs the tide of fashion, that they may launch 
their bark at the most favourable moment : if they lose that, they 
j\re undone. But what is the present temper of the winds to him 
who calculates on the chances of eternity ? He puU to sea on 
the elements in a bark as everlasting as themselves, aiid caring not 
for tlie vyeather, can afford to wait a tide or two. I must con- 
fess,** said Lord Bacon, my desire to be, that my writings should 
not court the present time, or some few places, in such sort 
might make them cither less general to persons, or less perii)ant% 
to future ages.’* And in spite of his great employments he loved 
solitude, ^^Magis vidcor cum antiquis versari qilara cum his qui- 
huscum vivo.** This is ever the confession of deep and lasting 
minds-T-these are their society, and such their wishes ! When 
Spphoples lay all night among the reeds of the llissus, listening to 
die nightingale, it was not merely that he might feast upon the 
melody pf that bird^s notes, but that then his mind was lulled to the 
deepest conteinplation. In such a situation no thought, unworthy 
of the united majesty of genius and nature, could spring up in the 
mind ; the soul was purified, and the imagination raised. Tlie 
whole was a conception purely Grecian. 

From their retired habits, and sparing respect for common in- 
stitutions, great men are generally accused of misanthropy. With 
some restriction dm accusation may be just. Genius has but too 
frequently been trampled on in its commencement by presumption 
and ignorance; and the very act of curbing its impatience has 
been produced by liking forward to a day of retribution, wllen it 
should be able to give vent to its inward hatred of littlciness, and 
repay scorn with scorn. But this feeling, in truly great minds, 
W^s.away as they ascend in dignity, TTiey no longer view the 
inflictors of petty vexations as worthy of their hatred, and their 
elleetipii for their species gains ground in proportion a* they 
liaised above its finllngs ; as we hallow even unpleasant places in 
our merooriest when abswee has i^lnnowed away Uieir imperfec- 
tions, But it is npt so with institutions if these are bui too o^n as 
dead walls, which prevent the clear prospect of man's nature, and 
must bn thiowii down^or piefond by Qoiwmept bpeoihgsjji bnfom H 
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can he neen ho# fiur may be led on in tha rdbd of lmpN>vement. 
These dead walls, man builds up between himself and his fears, fm* 
he is always afraid of futurity, and the elianges it may bring along 
with it; buthe^huts up his real enemies in the same enclosure 
with himself, and this he finds to his cost, when he has obstructed 
his own progression. Nature does not contain a more miserable 
thing than a nation which has closed up every avenue to its own 
improvement. It is like those Africans, who, as Mungo Park tells 
us, let down a great crate, or wicker trap, upon themselves and 
the lions they were attempting to ensnare : every soul is sooner 
or later devoured by his own folly. 

Discovering this at a very early age, minds of great powers 
exert themselves to break through such institutions as are op- 
posed to the free development of the human faculties, and which 
liave no other tendency than to maintain their own duration 
at the expense of the people's understanding. Where men are 
free, the laws co-operate with individuals in carrying their genius 
tr/as much perfection as its nature will bear ; and this cannot be 
done where, by the laws, some subjects of thotight are interdicted, 
and where great talents are not the only means of arriving at the 
dignities, of the state. Whatever may be said, Athens was the 
country for men of genius : what means and excitements to study 
did she not possess ! her very mechanics were superior in taste 
and judgment to kings j and it is questionable, whether the Ro- 
man senate, with all its pride, could see through the intricacies of 
a debate mth as much clearness and tact as the people of Athens. 
Cicero only flattered or laughed at his Countrymen when he pre- 
ferred them to the Greeks ; they were inferior as individuals, 
and as a nation. For a people is neither to be estimated by its con- 
(jiiests nor duration ; — the Tartars subdued more Countries in one 
age, than the Romans during the whole existence of their state ; 
and the little republic of San Marino was of longer duration : but 
neither of these is, by any means, to be compared to the Roman 
commonwealth. 

Within themselves, however, men of genius attach more im- 
portance to thinking than acting; l)ecause they perform the 
former by themselves, and therefore more independently. In ac- 
bon, on the contrary, there is always the alloy of foreign interfer- 
ence-other men are concerned either as actors or sufferers— and 
they feel the irksomeness of awaiting an uncertain issue. For this 
reason, minds of the first order often retard the progress of busi- 
ness; they refine too much for the rough frame of things, and 
^fe especially guilty of this in youth, before they have discovered 
yiat they are fiot as other men, who are content vrith as much of 
racUas com^ before them, seeking little into remote consequences. 

It is certain, alfo, that sensibility is a considerable In^edient of 

By nktute its sympathi^ are more extensive and intense 
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than those which are given to ordinary mortals. But men, under- 
taking to criticise the ancient master-pieces of poeUcal art, with- 
out the requisite insiglit into human nature, and relying upon the 
sole knowledge of the structure of language, have condemned 
Homer and Virgil for the facility with which their heroes shed 
tears. It is a pity that persons like these should venture on poeti- 
cal criticism. Heroism, when it is genuine, is as much built upon 
physical sensibility as any other species of greatness: it arises 
from a due mingling of all the great passions, among which pitv 
and affection claim to be numbered. Ulysses weepi^ at the re- 
cital of his sufferings by Demodocus, and Eneas uttering lamenta- 
tions in the storm, were moved by the same passions differently 
actuated. The former, being still far from his country, and in 
great uncertainty as to his ever being permitted to revisit it, is 
melted at the rememl>rance of what deeds ofvalour, and wisdom, 
and stratagem, (tinged probably by conscience with some degree 
of guilt,) he had achieved and undergone in vain. The latter, an- 
ticipating and fearing, not so much his own death, and the death 
of his only child, as the consequent extinction of all his vast hopes 
of empire in Italy, of the renewal of the Trojan name, of the esta- 
blishment and perpetuity of his domestic religion, and fugitive 
and desolate shrines. One must have the heart of a critic, to 
refuse a few frail tears or sighs to such powerful feelings as these. 
How often, indeed, is our sensibility meltecl by the mere harmony 
and melancholy modulation of words — by a passage of history, by 
poetry chaunted in a sad and soothing strain ! It is true, great 
men do not attempt, like Richard the Second, to wear themselves 
graves in the earth hy dropping tears upon it ; such conceits are 
naked absurdity ; but they are accessible to all the calls of the 
nobler passions. 

\\"e know little of Homer, but much of his early life appears to 
liave been spent in travelling. The imperfect impressions of scenes 
and o])jects which he might have received from the relations of 
others, were not such as could satisfy a mind , like his, which 
thirsted to immortalize the very soil on which he trod. He had 
no resource but in travelling ; and it w'ould seem, that in tl^ little 
adventurous barks of those ages, he had plowed the immea- 
surable sea,” in numerous voyages, before he commenced hw 
poems. The lieart is elated and inspired with a powerful enthu- 
siasm by the sight of new countries and unknown seas : the ad- 
venturer feels as if transported out of the every-day world, and 
values himself, not for what he sees, but for the feelings with 
which it is beheld. It will be granted that the modish voyager, 
who should be carried round the world in a ship^ would ha no- 
thing the better or the wiser for it ; but the man of genius would 
carry back the suavity of nature in his soul ; he would h9ld com' 
munion with the great deep, and drink a portion of Ideshihnity* 
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For this reason every truly great mind has a thirst for travel : ear- 
ing little for the raree-shows of corrupted states, it delights to lose 
itself among mins and deserts, and strange shores, and mariners,' 
ami savage tribes \ it loves to l)e separated by vast distances from 
for the consciousness of remoteness is itself a pleasure — 
and to approach again by degrees the sacred and venerated spot. 

Such are the motives which carry genius abroad ; and although 
they be stronger aiid fresher in youth, they never very sensibly 
decay, for great minds never grow old. Their passions are rather 
nicely adjusted and balanced than weakened or subdued by time ; 
they learn to will and desire with more art and method, and not 
with less vivacity or force. The seeming wavering and inconstancy 
which appear in their early habits, are no more than the efforts of 
the mind to discover what is most congenial to itself, and resemble 
the trembling of the magnetic needle^ while gaining its true posi- 
tion. Nothing is of more steady temper than genius, but only so 
fjir Jis it regards the end ; it may be permitted, without charge of 
fickleness, to search amongst infinite relations what is best fitted to 
forward its designs. Its whole existence is one piece, and not made 
u|) of the shreds and ruins of actions, like that of ordinary persons, 
liike a hunter, it spends the dawn of day in preparing for the 
chase, and is a-field early, lest the fine scents of things should 
wear away beneath the .sun. From that moment its pursuit of 
the game is incessant, and when evening comes, it retires mth 
unabated appetite from a finished field. 

It is no easy matter to discover what one is fit for; and there 
are few but the greatest minds who arrive at an early conviction 
that they are not fit for every thing. From instinct the imagina- 
tion is hurried away by a blind craving after infinite knowledge, 
uiul it requires great powers of judgment and self-denial to make 
choice of the right path, and to persevere in it to the end. Of 
this path, those who meditate great designs never lose sight ; their 
little excursions are all made along its side, and serve to enliven 
and diversify the way. But if they wander too far ; if they for- 
get the original direction, they are undone. Like a traveller who 
has a,mveu distance to perform in a stated time, they lengthen by 
every delay the space to come, and shorten the time in which it is 
to be accomplished, until at length difficulty annihilates their en- 
thusiasm. But this conclusion always springs from an imperfect 
taste. The beauty and uniformity of one simple course is not 
enough for all minds; some delighting in a Gothic mixture of 
accessory stimulants with the primary energy, and storing their 
^inds, like a virtuoso’s cabinet, with all manner of lietero^neous 
knowled|^. Th know is enough for them ; they deal chiefly in 
wonder and extravagance, and make up by a multiplicity of 
^motions for the absence of ail those .which are vigorous and. 

permanent. 

Herald 2. Z 
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But die eimj^le etnicture of a great min4 » raieed oa tery e|^ 
•it^ printaiilei* . It is one vast range of continuity and harnioniooi 
proportion | its parts adhere together from natural affinity, and 
cementing) and striking ro6t into each other (if we may vary the 
metaphor,) form one beautiful and proliftc whole. For welbhar- 
iDxHiiied knowledge has this advantage also over the other, that 
it is productive and lasting in its operation. 

But if we observe narrowly the history of those pretended men 
of genius, who by some unknown fatality arrive at a kind of dominion 
over the taste of their times, but afterwards sink gradually into 
oblivion, we shall perceive that they succeeded in deceiving their 
eontemporariee by an arrogant self-confidence and seeming wis- 
dom, and either violently nattered or abused all ruling prejudices 
and opinions. Either of these methods is a sure passport to popu- 
larity; for the world is no such nice judge of merit as is pretended, 
but will either ^be obeyed wholly, or opposed. In the former case 
it feels its consequence increased ; and in the latter it is staggered, 
and turns tail.*’ For having adopted its own conclusions with- 
out examination, it is secretly conscious of weakness, and disposed 
to believe that every daring theorist who swims against the stream, 
must have looked more deeply into the nature of things, and reached 
purer and more sublime heights of speculation, than it can pretend 
to have done. 

It is not to be denied that genius has sometimes sported with 
this failing, and thrown out monstrous systems upon which it might 
spend its fury. But even in this conduct there has been a hidden 
ulterior design. The kernel of truth has been concealed in the 
rough and forbidding husk of theory, and left to float upon the wa- 
ters for tlie gathering up of some kindred discerning spirits. Sys- 
tems, whether bUd or good, were, in antiquity, the watch-towers, 
from which great minds hailed each other’s beacons in the night 
of ages ; and it is far from being certain that genuine day has yet 
opened upon the world. We stand in need of systems still, for it 
is certain tliat truth lies incased in some one of them ; and we 
must open all before we be sure which are the empty ones. 

As far as regards the affairs of life, there can in reality belittle 
distinction induced by superiority of mind ; for all persons are more 
or less within the influence of tlie society in which they live ; and 
it becomes every man to conform, as for as virtue permits, to the 
manners of his times. Those persons, therefore, who expect to 
find the stamp of genius upon its every-day necessary mterOou^ 
and actions, except, in fact, that a seal shall leave its unpresston 
upon water. Men are not the lords of circumstances ; tfa^e flow 
round them in a resistless tide, and the utmost they can do is to note 
well its ebbing and flowing, that they may time their inqportant eo* 
terprises to its changest ’lla .thekeeimess with wluchit percetre* 
these mutations, that renders g^ius so impatient of thi dull cw* 
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operation of common persons, and makes its acdons seem incon- 
sequent and rash. This also furnishes tis with a reason why people 
should make a false estimate of the actions of great minds. If a 
writer produce one good book, they require him forthwith to write 
a hundred, that he may not be thought to have given birth to 
the other by chance. It was Addison, we believe, who observed 
of the schoolmen, that they had not genius enough to write a small 
book, and therefore took refuge in folios of the largest magnitude. 
We are getting as fast as possible into the predicament of the 
schoolmen. No one knows when he has written enough ; but, 
like a player at chess, still goes on with the self-same ideas, merely 
altering their position, lliis must arise from early habits and 
prejudices, from having been taught to regard with veneration 
vast collections of common-places, under the titles qf this or that 
man’s works. Tacitus may be carried about in one's pocket, 
while it will very shortly require a waggon to remove Sir Walter 
Scott’s labours from place to place. Voltaire’s facility was his 
greatest fault; better he had elaborated his periods, like Rousseau, 
who, notwithstanding, wrote too much. The latter, however, of 
all modern writers, best knew the value of his mind. His prime 
of life was passed in vicissitude and study. He did not set himself 
about writing books for mankind, until he knew what they posses- 
sed and what they w’anted. It was his opinion, that a writer who 
would do any good should stand upon the pinnacle of his age, and 
from thence look into the future. Whoever, in fact, would be re- 
garded in future times, must consider what may benefit them, and 
how he may bequeath a legacy to mankind which it shall be their 
interest to preserve. Hope of fame, without this care, is a mad 
expectation— but with it, a certcun and inviolable inheritance. 


THB MUSULMAN’s LAMENT OVER THE BODY OF TIPPOO SULTAN. 
Written in 1823, on the Spot where he fell. 

I. 

Light of the Faith ! thy flame is quench’d 
In this deep night of blood ; 

The sceptre from thy race is wrench’d ; 

And,— of the brave who stood 
Around thy musnud, strong and true, 

When this day’s sunbeams on the brow 
Of yonder mountain glanced,— how few 
Are left to weep thee now 1 

CHORUS OP SOLDIERS. 

Allah I 'tis better thus to die, 

With war-clouds hanging redly o’er us, 

Than live a life of Tommy, 

With years of grief and shame before us. 
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II. 

Star of the Battle ! thou art set ; 

But thou didst not go down 
As others who could Fame forget, 

Before the tempest’s frown ; 

As others who could meanly crave 
The mercy of their haughty foes : 

Better to perish with the brave, 

’fhan live and reign with those. 

Allah ! ’tis better thus to die, &c. 

III. 

No 1 thou hast to thy battle-bed 
Sunk like thy native sun, 

Whose brightest, fiercest, rays are shed, 

When his race is nearest done. 

Where sabres flash’d, and volleys rung. 

And quickest sped the parting breath. 

Thou, from a life of empire, sprung 
To meet a soldier’^^ death. 

Allah ! ’tis better thus to die, &c, 

IV. 

Thy mighty father, joyfully 
Look’d from his throne on high ; 
lie mark’d his spirit live in thee ; 

Ho smiled to see thee die ; 

To see thy sabre’s last faint sweep 
Tinged * with a focman’s gore ; 

To see thee go to the Hero’s sleep, 

AVith thy red wounds all before. 

Allah ! ’tis better thus to die, &c. 


V. 

The faithful, in their emerald-bowers, 

The toobah tree beneath. 

Have twined thee, of unfading flowers, 

The martyr’s glorious wreath. 

The dark-eved girls of Paradise 
Their jewelVd kerchiefs wave ; 

And welcome to their crystal skies 
The Sultan of the Brave. 

Allah ! ’(is sweeter thus to die, 

The martyr’s death, with heaven before us, 

Than live an age, with infamy 
And foemen’s fetters hanging o’er us. 

BernarI) Wyclipfe. 
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BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

When it U considered that this practice causes the death of a greater'number 
of persons in twelve months than are publicly executed for their crimes in the 
course of twenty yetfrs, it cannot be wrong to call, to this momehtous subject, 
the aiteution of every friend to his country. How would Britain feel, if within 
herself a hundred innocent persons suffered death bv some misUke of law in the 
course of a year ? How, then, ought she to feel, when, in only one province of 
her foreign dominions, nearly a thousand innocent widows are every year burnt 
to death ?—Fribnd of India. 

It was not our intention to have returned so soon to the 
consideration of this subject, after the remarks made by us in 
aprccedin^r Number, at the close of an article on this frightful and 
disgusting practice.* But there are cases in which delay is a crime 
against the interests of the human race, and we regard this as 
one of them. During the brief interval that has elapsed since 
we laid aside our pen, more than a hundred living victims have 
no doubt been enveloped in flames, and suffered the most excru- 
ciating tortures. Many of them have in vain attempted to escape, 
and been forced back into the fire, by those against whom their 
mangled frames could offer little or no resistance 5 and few can 
have yielded up their lives to the devouring element, without, in 
their last moments, feeling horror at a sacrifice from which it 
was then too late to shrink, as even’ the appcaraiicc of an effort to 
avoid it would entail disgrace on their memory, without relieving 
a single pang of their suffering. Within the short period that 
has gone l)y since we last pressed this important subject on the 
attention of our countrymen, little short of a thousand children 
have been made orphans by this bloody and murderous superstition, 
which takes the mother from her helpless offspring, at a moment 
when her presence is most needed to repair the father's loss ; and 
which, to add to the aggravated horrors of the diabolical custom, 
])laces the torch in the hands of the first-born child, to destroy, 
by its own agency, the paljid corpse of the one, and the living 
and beating heart of the other, of its parents I While these are 
the daily and hourly effects of a devouring fanaticism, which no 
friend of humanity can even think of without shame and confusion 
at the indifference manifested towards its victims in England, we 
repeat that delay is absolutely criminal We therefore return to 
the consideration of the subject w'ith increased earnestness ; and 
not altogether without a hope that others may join us in drawing 
the attention of the nation to.tjie enormity of a|Mractice whicli 
has no parallel for cruelty and crime, in any ptl^r country on 
the earth. 

It is perpeti|ally asserted by the pleaders for the continuance of 
tins life-destroying superstition, (for even this has its advocates. 
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and among Englishmen and Christians too,) that our Em{)ire in 
India is an Empire of Opinion, and that this opinion must not be 
disturbed: — ^by which they mean that the natives of India enter- 
tain so favourable an estimate of our Government, from its tolerat* 
ing all their notions and actions, that we rule them only by the 
power of this charm ) and that if this were broken by any attempt 
on our parts to disturb them in the enjoyment of their rites and 
ceremonies, bloody and abominable as they may be, our empire in 
India would soon be at an end. The assumption is as false as 
the inference is unwarranted. Our empire in India is not an 
empire of opinion — it is not even an empire of law. It has been 
acquired, it is still governed, and it can only be retained, unless 
the whole system of its government is altered, by the direct influ- 
ence of force. No portion of the country has been voluntarily 
ceded from the love borne to us by the original possessors. We 
were first permitted to land on the sea coast, to sell our wares 
as humble and solicitous traders ; till by degrees, sometimes by 
force and sometimes by fraud, we have possessed ourselves of an 
extent of territory containing nearly a hundred millions of human 
beings. We have put down the ancient sovereigns of the land, 
we have stripped the nobles of all their power, and by continual 
drains on the industry and resources of the people, we take from 
them also all their surplus and disposable wealth* There is not 
a single province of the country that we have ever acquired but by 
the indirect influence which our strength and commanding position 
could enforce, or by the direct agency of warlike operations and 
superior skill in arms. There is not a spot throughout the whole 
of this vast region, whereon we rule by any other medium than 
that through which we first gained our footing there-^simple force. 
There is not a district, in which the natives of the country would 
not gladly see our places as rulers supplied by men of their own 
nation, faith, and manners, so that they might have a share in the 
management of their own affairs;— nor is there an individual, out 
.of all the millions subject to our rule in Asia, whose opinion is ever 
asked as to the policy or impolicy of any law or regulation that is 
about to be made by our Government, however strongly it may 
press on the interests of those subject to its operation. It ii) 
therefore, a delusion, which can never be too frequently exposed, 
to believe that our empire in India is an Empire of Opinion, or to 
magine that we have any security for our possession of that 
country, except the superiority of our means for maintaining the 
dominion of force. 

This being admitted, all the pretended ground of alarm at 
interfering with the religious customs of the Natives, vanishes into 
nothing. We have made no treaty with them to permit the coin- 
mission of any atrocities they choose to claim as privileges of their 
particular superstitions ; and although there is a general under- 
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standing throughout the country that no force shall be Used to 
make men abandon the opinions delivered down to them by their 
fathers, )’et their rtilers have so often been guilty of the grossest 
violations of faith, when their own selfish and unhallowed purposes 
were to be served thereby, that there are few among the Natives 
of India who have not experienced in their own persons abundant 
instances in which the prejudices of their religion are not suffered 
to stand in the way of the administration of injustice, or the punish- 
ment of untried and unconvicted offenders. 

ITie only argument that we have ever seen advanced in favour 
of our refraining from interference in this matter— and we have read 
nearly every thing that has been written on the subject— is this : 
that it would alarm the Natives, by inducing a belief of our wish 
to destroy their idolatry, and introduce another religion in its 
stead 5 and that any indication of such a disposition on our parts, 
would make them fly to arms in order to expel us from the country. 
Even if this Were true, we should say Fiat Justiiia-^tai cesium 
and if we Can only maintain our dominion in the West by per- 
petuating slavery, and in the East by legalizing murder, we would 
say, Perish Colonies, Commerce, and Empires, which have their 
foundations in injustice, and can only be cemented by the blood 
and sufferings of fellow-mortals. But, fortunately for humanity, 
it is not true; and if there be any one moral axiom more capable 
of demonstration than another, as connected with the government 
of our distant dependencies, it is this : — that in proportion to the 
destruction of false religions and all their attendant abominations; 
in proportion to the introduction of freedom, knowledge^ and 
virtue, among the people of all classes ; so will these dependencies 
be rendered more productive of pecuniary advantage to ourselves, 
more favourable to the enjoyment of happiness among those who 
inhabit them, and infinitely more secure to us as possessions, 
bound by the strongest of all ties, reciprocal interests and mutual 
ititcrchange of benefits. 

But it is worth while to examine a little more closely the pre- 
tended danger to India of agitating this important question. If 
such danger could be produced, it would be most likely to be 
effected by discussions originating in the country, and conducted 
by Native Indians. What then will be the reader’s surprise to 
fearu that among the Brahmins themselves great difference of 
opinion exists on this very subject. One of this powerful and in- 
fluential body, some years since, and during our residence in 
Bengal, published a work in the language of the country for the 
wnefit of his fellow-natives, accompanied by an English translation 
for the use of the European part of the community, the object of 
Jivhich was to show that the Burning of Widows was not even en- 
joined by the Hindoo religion, but that the greatest authorities 
tMi isriy lawgivers tauf^t a diametrically oppoiita dtsc- 
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trine. In this eKcellent work the Brahmin cited their most sacred 
book^ to show that Menii was regarded as the highest authority 
in matters of faith and practice ; the Veda declaring, Whatever 
Mend has said is wholesome, — and again, Whatever is con- 
trary to the law of Mend is not commendable.” The words of# 
this great lawgiver are then cited, and offer the most complete 
proof that self-destruction on the death of a husband is contrary 
to the religion taught by him. His words are these ; 

Let a widow emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, 
and fruits; but let her not, when her loid is deceased, pronounce the uma 
of another man. Let her continue, till death, forgivin" all injuries, perform- 
ing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual plc^isurc, and cheerfully practising 
the inconi|)arablc rules of virtue which have been followed by such women 
as were devoted to one only husband. 

It is impossible that this great teacher could have given such 
directions for the conduct of widows, if it were meant that they 
shpnld not live, but destroy themselves at the death of their hus- 
bands. Indeed, these injunctions amount to a positive prohibition 
of this murderous practice ; and nothing but the extreme ignorance 
in which the Natives of India are kept, even of the tenets of tlicir 
own religion — all knowledge being artfully confined to the crafty 
and designing priesthood — prevents the practice from being abo- 
lishad by the efforts of the Hindoos themselves. The most en- 
lightened among them arc already hostile to its continuance, and 
agree with the learned author of the work in (luestion, that it is as 
contrary to the tenets of the Hindoo faith as it is repugnant to 
reason and humanity. 

By some, however, it is contended that, as rewards in a future 
state of existence are promised to those wlio manifest devoted at- 
tachment to their husbands in this life, and as this must be con* 
sidered as one of the strongest proofs of love that can be given, 
the widow of a deceased Hindoo is justified in passing through the 
flames to an immediate enjoyment of the bliss promised as the re- 
ward of her fidelity. Even this, however, is expressly contrary to 
the Veda, the most sacred of their books, and one, the authority 
of which no Hindoo would dare to dispute. It says — 

By living in the practice of regular and occasional duties, the mind mty 
be purified. IJhereafter, by hearing, reflecting, and constantly meditatinx on 
the Supreme Being, absorption in Brumhu may be obtained. Therefore, 
from a desire, during life, of future fruition, life ought not to be destpbyod* 

The practice is therefore clearly contrary to the highest aiitlio* 
rities of the Hindoos themselves ; and so little danger i% there to 
be apprehended from efforts made by the British Government in 
India to abolish it, that its decree to that effect would instantly 
be hailed by a large porUon of the native community, and by far 
the nit)8t intelligent among them, as a blessing to their race; and 
though the priests who profit by its continuance should murmur at 
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its abolition, their voices would be drowned by the acclamations 
of the millions subject to their tyrannizing influence, who would 
rejoice to be emancipated from a necessity by which they are now 
compelled to bum, or become outcasts from their families. 

The very circumstance, however, of this division of opinion 
among the Hindoos, and the controversy opened on the subject 
by one of their own brahmins, a leader of an intelligent and gra- 
dually increasing sect, is a proof that no danger is to be appre- 
hended from its being made a subject of inquiry and discussion by 
others. Add to this, the Baptist missionaries at Serampore have 
repeatedly written and preached against the practice, in the midst 
of crowds of native Indians, without exciting a single murmur of 
complaint. The English press in Bengal, during the short period 
that it enjoyed its freedom, did its duty in perpetually expressing 
an abhorrence of this bloody sacrifice j and the authority of Go- 
vernment, as well as of individuals, has been occiisionally used, 
sometimes to oppose some one particular act of immolation, and 
at others to place restrictions on the practice generally, which at 
once established the right of interference, and proved that W’hat- 
ever was dictated by authority on such a subject would be sub- 
mitted to without resistance and without complaint. 

\Micn the African Slave Trade was first proposed to be abolished, 
the dealers in human flesh, and those who immediately profiteiTby 
the kidnapping and subseciucnt misery of the victims of this abo- 
minable traffic, made an outcry against its a)>olition. The slave-» 
holders in the West Indies do the same thing now, when even 
gradual and distant emancipation is talked of as worthy the support 
of mankind. So w’ould the monks and friars of Spain exclaim 
against the destruction of the Inquisition, and all its ingenious 
inodes of torture. But ‘‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” never enters into the contemplation of such classes as 
these; they think only of themselves and their exclusive privi- 
leges ; and like them, the brahmins of India, who profit by the 
power, the influence, and the actual gains which this system of 
continual murder throws into their hands, would no doubt present 
some feeble opposition to a law which should annihilate their 
unholy perquisites. But if such opposition as this were regarded, 
no improvements could ever take place in any stage of stcicty. The 
highwa|rmaii would complain of decisions which make robbery and 
nssassiiidtion criminal ; the swindler would oppose laws that should 
curtail his range of fraud ; and among the perpetrators of every 
crime under heaven, there might no douU be found many who 
would contend against the passing of acts to abolish the means by 
which they obtained their iniquitous enjoyments. The only ques- 
tions we have to ask ourselves in such cases are these— Is tho 
practice we desire to root out and destroy at variance with thn 
eternal principles of justice, and contrary to the welfare and hap<« 
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pine«« of the hnmAti race ? Is it productive of any advatttag;ei to 
society at large which might be lost by its abolition? Is the 
change intended to be introduced, so pregnant with evil to any 
numerous and powerful class, as to ensure their hatred and oppo- 
sition in such a degree as would render success doubtful ? Is 
there so much of religious authority on the side of the practice 
to make its destruction a violation of the rights of conscience ) h 
the property of individuals so extensively dependent on the conti- 
nuance of the custom, that no mode can be devised for compensat- 
ing the losses unavoidably attendant on the change ? Every one 
of these questions may be conscientiously answered in such a man- 
ner as to prove beyond a doubt that the Burning of Widows is con- 
trary to every principle of justice ; contrary to the happiness of 
the human race, and unproductive of a single advantage to coun- 
terbalance its innumerable evils; that its immediate abolition 
might be effected with perfect safety, without violating a single 
right of conscience or of property, without having the slightest re- 
sistance opposed to it by the natives ; but on the contrary, being 
certain of receiving the approbation of millions who would rejoice 
to l)e relieved from its appalling and hope-destroying thraldom. 

Why then, it will be asked, is not the sense of the nation taken 
upon the subject, and the practice instantly al)olished ? The East 
India Company have the power, but* they want the will even to 
make the experiment. The reign of idolatry, superstition, and ig- 
norance, they vainly and erroneously believe to be more favourable 
to the durability of their dominion in India than the spread of in- 
telligence and virtue. They find it more easy to tax the people to 
the uttermost farthing, while they are under the stupifying and 
enslaving influence of their priests; and in many instances, as has 
been* proved by their own servants, they derive an actual and direct 
revenue from the unhallowed worship of idols. And yet, to show 
how groundless is the alarm which they pretend to set up, as to the 
danger of inducing in the people of India a belief of our wish to 
interfere with their religion, or of our desire to implant another in 
its stead, they make perpetual professions of their respect for Chris- 
tian missions among the heathen : and give at least an apparent 
encouragement to ail the collections of money made in England 
for the propagation of the Gospel in the East. Christianity can 
never be introduced into India, however, without displacing idola- 
try; nor can the precepts and practice of the Gospel flourish 
without striking at the root of all the abominations that charac- 
terize the Hindoo faith. To invite, encourage, and subscribe fbt 
the support of Christian missionaries iti India is therefore as peat 
ft proof as could be given of their intention to destroy, if possible, 
the religion of the country, and plant a better in its stead ; and if 
. this can be done \vitbcrut danger, which no one can dispute, ao alw 
might the Btiming of Widows be ftboibhed by a single WgolA' 
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tion of the Government, declaring it criminal by law for any one 
to be found accessary to the practice. 

If the widow were left alone, she would never collect the fuel, 
ascend the pile, or set fire to it voluntarily with her own hands; 
and even those who admit that she is enjoined to destroy herself 
in order to follow her husband, do not contend that it is equally 
tlic duty of others to assist her in the work of death. A hundred 
inodes might be enumerated in which the custom could be put 
down, without even appearing to disregard the prejudices of the 
people; by commanding that none should burn until (hey had 
attained a certain age ; that it should never take place on mitish 
ground ; that the property left by the victim should be devoted to 
public charities ; that no brahmin should benefit directly or indi- 
rectly by the sacrifice ; and above all that the widow might bum, 
but that no one should assist her in the ceremony, or be present 
to encourage her perseverance if her resolution should fail. If the 
determination were once made that it should be put down, there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in obtaining immediate and 
even willing obedieiK'c to a decree issued for that purpose. But, 
that even the most timid and scrupulous might be satisfied on this 
bead ; it would be easy to make experiments in various districts of 
tlie country, and ascertain beyond a doubt the exact limits to which 
our authority might be pushed in order to effect so great a good. 
If no steps be taken^ however, no advance can be made ; and the 
English nation will deserve the reproach of being the first to com'- 
init acts of injustice in order to possess herself of the vast empire 
of the East, from which all other nations are now nearly excluded, 
if we except the mere specks upon the map that remain to give a 
nominal existence to other settlements, while she has been the 
last to abolish the murderous and revolting practice of the Burning 
of Widows, long since successfully proscribed and driven from the 
territories of the French, the Dutch, and the Danes in India, 
where not one widow is sacrificed in a year ; while in the territor 
ries of the Britibh, now all-powerful, without a rival, and whose 
will is law throughout every district of Hindoostan, more than a 
thousand living victims are annually offered up to the most bloody 
and barbarous of superstitions that ever disgraced the earth. 

It was a custom, among some of the nations of antiquity, to 
have the horses of their heroes buried alive, with their trappings 
and armour, in the tombs of their riders. But if it were attempted 
to introduce this custom into Britain, and the chargers of our 
warriors, or the racers of our sportsmen, were to be interred alive 
in the graves of their masters, a general feeling of indignation 
would be excited against such an act of wanton barbarity. If these 
animals were to be burnt alive on the funeral piles of their decc^ed 
possessors, it would excite a feeling of horror in all ranks who 
could witness their agonies in death. In India, hundreds of Bng- 
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liilhmefi have sickened with ehame and dis^t'at the sight of 
young to^d beautiful women reduced to ashes by the devouring ele* 
ihentj l^nioned down so as to render their escape impossible, or if 
reiea^ by accident pushed back again into the flames, and their 

E iercing shrieks drowned by the shouts of an infuriated multitude, 
lundreds have seen, and have expressed, both publicly and pri- 
vately, their abhorrence of such scenes as these ; and yet they are 
perpetrated in open day, under the very countenance of British 
power, within a few iiiilcs of the metropolis of India, and under 
the form and sanction of British law. Can such things be, and 
the nation remain indifferent to their existence ? We trust it is 
impossible ; and that ere long one universal burst of indignation 
will rouse the apathy of our rulers, and force them to the abolition 
of this inhuman and diabolical system of daily and deliberate 
murder. 

In the article on this subject, contained in a preceding Number, 
we broke off the continuity of our remarks, after giving an official 
document from the papers laid before Parliament during the last 
session; and resuming the chain of facts and arguments from 
thence, we shall take the liberty to repeat only a few sentences of 
the document in question, for the information of those who may 
not have read what we have before written on this subject. The last 
official document was a letter from Mr. C. M. Lushington, one of the 
civil servants of the East India Company on the Madras establish- 
ment, dated Oct. 1, 1819, and addressed to the Registrar of the 
provincial Court of Circuit at Trichinopoly. He shows in it, that he 
had himself put a stop to the practice in his district without dan- 
ger, thereby giving strong grounds to believe that the Goveniincnt 
could safely do the same. He proves that it is contrary to the 
religion of the Hindoos themselves, as well as repugnant to justice 
aiid humanity ; and he proposes that it should be made criminal 
to assist in the practice, which he thinks might thus be imme- 
diately and effectually abolished. We give the following extracts 
from this excellent letter, and refer the reader for tine document 
itself to pages 558 and 559 of the first Volume of the Oriental 
Heri^. He says, 

Whvn I was acting magistrate at Cambaconum, I addressed the Govern- 
ment qu this Mibject, and pledged myself to put a stop to all future instam 
of self-immoktioDi without any ill-consequences arbing from the preveotiom 
I look upon this inhuman practice as one tolerate to the disgrace of the 
Q^tbh Government. It is even abominated by the natives tliemsehresi snd 
it.js qowhere enjoined by the Hindoo law. 

llie only possible plea or excuse tlierefore, for the ccmtiniienoe oft praetios 
80 abhorrent to humanity » and irreconcileable with reason, b. the fear of ex- 
citing an apprehension of interference on the part of the Bridsh Govermneot, 
in the . religious usag^ and customs of tlie country. But b. custom so •imp®' 
nous as to sancuoQ deliberate murder? Infanticide was a Hindoo custeftf i 
the pUhment of sorteriM by death was another; these were bod) OpeotF 
a^vowedand pracosed ; yet they have been both alMislrndt aiil it. 
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biccontraidiciioo to prevont the ^acrifiice of infoots and allow the inunolatioii 
ofadults. V V * 

Convinced that no bad consequences could possibly result from the aboli- 
tion of the Ihirning of < Widows, I sultnit the propriety of making, by leeid 
rnaottnOBt, the attendants of such assemblies accomplices in the murder, and 
dealing with them accordingly. 

These are the deliberate opinions of a judge in the East India 
Company's service, written in the country itself, addressed officially 
to men in power there, and carrying with them all the weight 
which experience and authority can give them. They are surely, 
therefore, wbrthy of the most serious attention. 

The authorized quotations from the holy Shasters, given by 
him in a part of his letter not repeated, set the question at 
rest as to the non-indispensibility of burning; and the toleration 
of all subsequent sacrifices must heap guilt “ like burning cods " 
upon the heads of the Legislature, which, with a conscious- 
ness of the facts, neglects to enact the necessary prohibitions. 
What moral improvement can ever he expected in that society 
where multitudes of mothers are allowed to turn over their infant 
children to the care of distant kindred, and yet more distant ac- 
([uaintances ? What becomes of the best feelings of our nature, 
when the kindest friend or nearest relative — the father, or, more 
horrible still — the sou grown to maturity, seizes the flaming torch, 
and fires the pile whicli shall consume the breast that nourished 
his infant days — the author of his being ! And how came it tl^at 
when tlie Circular, pretending to restrain these horrid rites, was 
drawing up, the Shasters were so loosely examined, that the alter- 
native was not noticed ? Why not have suggested the most eflfc 
cient means of pointing out to the devotee that her delusions werc^ 
fallacious, and that some of the most revered authorities required 
rather the practice of austerities, combined with the charities of 
humanity, than this hateful sin of suicide ? Yes, again and again 
it must be asked— “With such documents, with such knowledge, 
why this indifference to human life? why this criminal conni- 
vance at murder ? If, indeed, the practice were every where still 
rife, and the fever of superstition now agitated the Indian nund, 
there might be reason for the tenderness every where exprelSed ; 
but ill some provinces it is already upon the decline, and nowhere 
mainlined with the obstinacy of the furious zeal which might at 
one time have characterized it. ^ 

To continue our quotations from the Parliamentary Papers to 
which we adverted in our last, we may add that, by a lettet from 
the Governor fti Council, of Bombay, to the Court of Directors, 
6th May 1821, (p. 132.) it appears that, 

“ ^he practice was so rare, that no judgment could be fermed.^ 
ine mttiHrate or Anjar bad only known one instance of a woman de- 
^ •'•weeded in persuading her' to delay the eetemony, and 
'w wHewjpgaay lier resoludoA was chanied.'**^ IntbeConmn the practice 
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io some degree prevalb. The criminal judge of the southern Conoan, 
first appointed resident at Malwan, found that within his jurisdiction theoe* 
remony, which was at no time common, had, on the introduction of the British 
government, entirely ceased, from a prevailing opinion that it was contrary to 
our laws.”— “ Since the accession of the Pcisnwa’s conquered territories 
where the practice was formerly prevalent, he (Mr. Hale) had only known two 
cases^ and they took place Ijcforc the introduction of our authority, and at a 
time when the inhabitants had been apprized that the customs and usages of 
the late government were still in force.”— “ Circumstances whicli occurred in 
one of the cases of suttee above alluded to, and which took place in the Vizia. 
droog province, afforded the magistrate an argument in support of the UiUt 
remark. The officer commanding the fort took means to prevent its accom- 
plishment, chiefly tlirough the persuasive interposition of a brahmin, and the 
attempt was abandoned. Alihongh tlic occurrence was subsequently re- 
ported to Mr. Hale, he states it did not appear to be complained of, and the 
intended victim is now living and thaukliil for her escape.” — Notwiih- 
standing the former extensive prevalence of this custom m die Pcishwa's 
territories, it appears to Mr. Hale very evident, some restrictions against it 
were in force. It was always considered indispensable to obtain, previous to 
the performance of the ceremony, the sanction of the local authorities ; and 
]Hirsuasions were generally used against it. In the state of Sawunt Warrec, 
these restrictions, 'at one period, were carried to much greater length, since, 
during the reign of Kern Sawunt, a positive prohibition against the practice 
altogether existed for ten or twelve year?, and this tto without creating any 
disturbance or «ny outward marks of discontent.” 


Charges are not imfrequently made, in these strictures, against 
the criminal indifference of the British authorities. Another quo- 
tation from this letter of the Governor in Council of Bombay will 



disposition, and observes, that 

An apprehension of incurring punishment, from acting contrary to laws 
imperfectly understood, may cause the present decrease of suttees in the 
new districts ; but it is greatly to be feared, unless the sentiment prevails 
that tlie practice is contrary to our regulations, that as soon as the provisions 
of tiro existing rules are thoroughly and distinctly understood, and it becomes 
universally known that free toleration of this awful ceremony is acknowledged, 
strictly according to the tenets of the Shaster, the custom will revive. 

In the next paragraph, another magistrate says, 

It can hardly be doubted, but that the necessary presence of the police* 
officii of Government at these immolations, stamps on them that character 
of sliict legality, and seems to afford them tliat degree of countenance on tiie 
part of Government, which must produce an evil effect. 

The same letter goes on (p. 134.) to make Mr. Maniott report-- 

Under tlicse circumstances, to have issued the instructions [meaning the 
circular before adverted to], would at once have informed the communitv that 
the ss^rifice of the suttee was allowed by the Britisli government, and that 
therefore it might be performed with impunity. It would also have opened 
a source of emolument to such Native officers as are corrupt enough tosvil 
their authority at the expense of the sacrifice of a human victim. 

Another passage states, 

It must be the object of government to abolish it [the practice of bumioglt 
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if M^blc ; but the question is, whether it would be most likely to b4 
effected by permitting its free exercise, or by endeavouring to check it by the 
imposition of restraints. 

So much for the profound wisdom of our Indian Legislators* 
()ur notice of this important letter must close with the last para- 
graph, which is given to stamp the character of the Indian autho- 
rities witli their full and fair claim to humanity. 

In the Deckan, in some instances, the performance of this sacrifice had 
keen prevented by the promise of a pension for the support of the widow and 
any chiklreii dependant on her. Conceiving the preventions, on such condi- 
tions, less likely to he attended with general benefit, than to lead to person^ 
pretending a resoluiion to sacrifice, in the hope of being thus rewarded for 
desisting, we have desired the commissioner to require tlic magistrates under 
his authority to abstain from all interference, p. 13 j. 

In opposition to these practices, Mr, Thomas Newnham, crimi-* 
nal judge of Cuddapah, (p. 98.) says — 

The operation of doctrines averse to the act, if put In activity, might pos«» 
sihly be efiicucious in some respects* thus .suicide, of which this is a spccie.Sj 
I M be represented as a mark of cowardice* rather than of fortitude j and com- 
iiiuii suicide is greatly so viewed, in the manners now prevailing in this part 
(d' India. The ordinances of Munoo also, which arc one of the principal law 
authorities in this part of India, do not encourage the .sacrifice in the .same 
manner as others quoted in the Vivade Changamana, tran‘»liitcd by Mr. Colo- 
bro(tk, and introduced under this government into these parts. “ Let him not 
whli fur death, let him not wish for hie, let him expect ins appointed lime, 
Us u hired servant expects his wages,” are doctrines more agreeable to the 
iihtitntps of the oldest Hindoo legislator, who mentions doctrines very averse 
from self-immolation of widows, inch as the raising up a son to the deceased 
by llic w idow. 

Some sensible observations are contained in a report of Mr. C, 
Koberts, magistrate of Chittoor, (p. 93.) which might afford u.seful 
MiggcHtiona to any hut the Lcgi.slators of India, who, to avoid diffi- 
culty, think it wise, as we have seen, ‘‘ to abstain from all inter- 
ference/’ 

The suttees are almost exclusively performed by widows, who cither have 
uo rhildrcn, or whose family having reached maturity arc cajiablc of main- 
t^uning themselves, and do not look to her for any future support. In some 
few instances, widows are induced to immolate themselves, In consequ^nco 
fif such a custom having prevailed in the family, and by breaking through 
which a stigma might be imputed. Considering the servile situation of 
Hindoo widows, the utter exclusion of all those enjoyments of drcs.s and so- 
which alone constitute their happiness, it may not appear surprising 
diat they slKuild prefer terminating an existence in that mode which, they are 
assured, will lead to final beatitude. 

Some further interesting particulars are communicated by Mr. 
Leo. Gregory, Criminal Judge of Ganjam, Berhampore,— p. 7S, 

commonly known ca.se of the degraded estimation in 

uich Surviving widows are held to be, and which is conceived to Ire one of 
causes of women burning tliemsclves, from some Cases sent up by a police 
if has come td the knowledge of the criminal judge, that one ze- 
mitKhif at least (if nCt all thc Zemihto), ih this zlllah, chimS the right of 
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taking the half of the property of widows who Jiave nachiklito; aitj t|^ 
that aewipdar appeared very indignant, and atirihuted it merely to a priyat 
ouarrel, that the police darogah received complaints on that subject, and 
thoughtsuck an act would subject such zeiiiindar to punishment on a cr imin al 
prosecution. 

The tendency of the exercise of such a right may, in this country, without 
exa^eration, be said to be, that as thereby such women expect the means of 
maintaining themselves will be lessened, and have the prospect of poverty 
and misery increasing upon them w ith advancing years, they should come to 
the resolution of burning themselves to escape those evils. 

. No : these abominable sacrihees are not merely to be attributed 
to the ordinary workings of fanaticism, which it might be dan- 
gerous to provoke. A combination of the most irritating appre- 
hensions alarm the unhappy widow, just wounded by the rupture 
of all the tender ties which bound her to society, and madden her 
into despair. She falls at once from her high station ; she sinks 
from her proud condition ; and loses all her rights, all power, save 
the privilege of choosing how to die ! Nor has the unhappy vic- 
tim of this disgraceful system any time for reflection ; appalled 
by the array of every imaginable misery — want, degradation, in- 
sult, dishonour ; without even the redeeming sympathies of kin- 
dred, or of offspring, she secs no refuge but in the flaming pile, 
and liurries into eternity ! 

That the remedy to this state of things is in the hands of the 
British Legislature there can be no doubt ; that a diflferent sys- 
tem would produce a different result is unquestionable. These 
papers afford numerous proofs tliat tlie benevolent interference of 
individuals has, in some degree, repaired the guilty neglect of 
Go^rmnent, — awakened the love of life, and rescued the dis- 
tracted victims of unconscious error from premature deatli. Mu- 
sanmut Dangee, Buktec, Baylee, Nuguee, Dewcullah, Musst, Rus* 
soo Munjuree, Lutclionunia, Bilassec, Bowannec, Cashee Rye, 
Lucheheah, and many other names appear as proposed suttees, 
saved by timely admonition and kindness. The criminal judge of 
Masulipatam, reports that he saved one; — of Bellary, that he 
sav^d two ; — of Cuddapah, that he saved four ; — of Verdachellum, 
that he saved one Madura, one ; and many others. Several 
humaiie magistrates report various expedients to which they have 
successftdly resorted, in order to protect the unhappy widow from 
impending fate. Messrs. P. R. Cazalet, J. Smith, J. 0. Tod, T. 
A. Oakes, J. Hanbury, W. Cooke, Thos. Newnham, and many 
otlier honourable names offer themselves in this list. 

TTic delay of permission [says Mr. Newnham] afforded time for lb® 
afflicted widow to recover her serenity of mind, so much as to render hf 
^sible to the supplications of lier friends, and to the advice of the public 
offleers. Mr. Joseph Dacre, criminal judge says, he Is satisfied that the bes^ 
informed and most respectable part, of the natives would themselves have 
often prevented this ceremony, if they had had the power.'* Mr. C. H. 
son, criminal judge, says, (p. lOl.) « If I were requir^ to give an opinifl*. 
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as to the best means of putting a stop to it in future, I shotiW say, that the 
collector and magistrate ought to be authorized to issue a proclamution 
prohibiting altogether a custom so barbarous and unnaturaJ; and.which^ 
though permitted^ does not by any means appear to be insisted upon by the 
Shasters. 1 would authorize the magistiate to ileclare, by the proclama- 
tion, any person or persons assisting in the selt-immolaUon of a widow, 
liable to be brought to trial as an accessary in homicide; and wouhl issue 
strict orders to all heads of villages, and officers of police, to put an imme- 
diate stop to any attempt at preparation for an ‘ anuganiamim,’ or burning.’^ 
In the present times, the good sense and humane feeling of the brah- 
inins, as well as the greater proporiion of the Hindoo inhabitants, would 
jwintoiit to him the benevolent motive of Oovernmonl in prohibiting a prac- 
tice, which has originated in ignorance and infatuation, and which must be 
reflected upon with abhorrence by every mind capable of distinguishing good 
Irom evil. 

Mr. J. Hepburn, magistrate of Tanjore, reports, (p. 111.) that— 
The other in<^tance occurred likewise at Cowbeconum, in the begirming 
of lire present year, 1819, where the w idow of a Hindoo peon, who had diw 
of the cholera morbus, and left lour young children, declared her inteution 
of burning herself; but upon an assurance that she and her children should 
be provided for, she consented to alter her (letcrmiiidtion, and did so ac- 
cordingly. 

Tills Aict speaks volumes ; and will demonstrate, it is presumed, 
the necessity for tlie interference of the British Legislature. There 
is yet much important matter to extract from the Papers on this 
subject laid before Parliament; but the limits to which we are 
necessarily restricted, allow the report of only one otlier case. 

This melancholy case may be given in abstract as follows : one Seetloo, a 
brahmin, died when absent I'rom his family, A fortnight afterwards. hi» 
widow, Uoomulea, a girl of about fourteen years of age, proceeded to uurn 
berM'ir, the pile being prepared by her nearest relations then at the villagff 
slie resided in. Her father, Puttuii Tewarrey, was in another part of the 
country, and does not appear to have lieeii made acquainted with what was 
passing. Whether the sacrifice was originally a volunury one, has not been 
ascertained ; it must be presumed it was so. 

, Ihe )>reparatory rites completed, llooinulca ascended the pile, which was 
iired hy her uncle, the prisoner bheolol. The agony was soon lieyond endu- 
rance, and she leaped from the flames, but seized by Shcolol, Hhiclihook, and 
utliers, she was taken up by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon it : 
Much burnt, and her cluthei' quite consumed, she again sprang frorp. the 
pile, and running to a well hard by, laid hei!>elf down in the watercourse, 
weeping bitterly. Shcolol now took a sheet, ofteferl for tlic occasion by 
Koosa, and spreading it on the ground, desired her to scat herself up^ it. 
“No!" she said, “she would not do this; he would again cany her 
jo the fire, and she could not submit to this ; she would quit the family, and 
live by ^ggary ; any thing, if they would have mercy upqn her." Slieolol 
Jipon this, swore by the Ganges, that if she would seat herself on the cloth, 
be would carry her to her home. She did so ; they bound her up in it, sent 
lor a bamboo, which was passed by the loops formed by tying it together, 
and carrying it tlihs to the pile, now' fiercely burning, threw it bodily into 
uie flames. The cloth was immediately consumed, and the wretched victim 
JJ'ore made an eflort to save herself, when, at the instigation of the rest, 
me Mahomedan, niifaicbee, approached near enough to reach her with his 
furdter^‘^1^^ d”^ through the head, she fell back, and was released from 
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The number of ep^tators before whom this diabolical and most lament- 
able saertfioe was exhibited, is variously stated. About two hundred persons 
were pinbabiy; witnesses of it. A trial ensued, and the following, srss the 
sentence s— 

Making allowance for the superstitious prejudices of the Hindoos con- 
cerned, and for the ignorance of the Mahomedans, the Court do not discern 
in any of them, the guilt of murder ; and viewing the case as one of culpable 
homicide, sentence the prisoner Btiraichee to be imprisoned, with labour, for 
five years ; and the prisoners Sheolol, Bhichook, Hurrepal, and Ijrai), to be 
imprisoned without labour, for two years from this date.^' p. 66— -68, 

After these details of facts produced before the Legislature of 
our country, and now made accessible to all men, it can hardly be 
necessary for us to add another word on the subject. If our 
readers have felt sufficient interest in the subject to pursue it to 
its olose^ we doubt not but that their feelings have been alternately 
melted into pity, and roused into indignation. Yet these are the 
blessed fruits of that Monopoly of Government vested in the hands 
of the East India Company ; and this may be taken as a fair spe- 
cimen of what they will do to improve the country they govern, 
as long as every thing is left in their hands. 

We repeat, that such a state of things is a reproach to the 
British name : a foul stain on our national reputation, which can- 
not be too speedily wiped away. As long, however, as we have 
life and health, and the means of freely addressing our country- 
men in the East and the West, we shall never cease to call their 
attention to the atrocities practised under our Government in 
India, until we see some attempts made to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the unhappy beings there subject to the joint tyranny of 
Superstition on the one hand, and of Oppression on the other. 


STANZAS TO ADAH. 

Oil, whisper not that wo must part, 

Oh, breathe not sound so sad to ine ; 

For, Adah, what can heal the smart 
Of leaving thee — of leaving thee ? 

I would not for the Houri race 
Exchange that form of love and light, 

That blushing cheek, that air of grace, 

That eye so bright— that eye so bright. 

Oh, tell me not to say farewell ; 

Oh, bid me not of parting speak ; 

That word is ix)und by laystic spell 
I dare not break — I dare not break. 

But turn again those eyes on me, . 

That glance which memory revels o’er ; 

And, I will worship thee 
For evermore— for evermore. D. 




s&sm QN THS DlSTlMGUIgHING CHAlUCTmSTlCS OF THB 
PRINCIPAL GOVBEKMBNTS OF ASIA. 

No. 5. — Japan. 

There is very often a feeling of melancholy attochcd to exten- 
sive views of human nature, because it has seldom happened that 
men have availed themselves of half the advantages that nature 
has put in their power. They have plunged themselves into dan- 
ger, in order to avoid difficulty and inconvenience ; perceiving a 
certain end dimly, and endeavouring to attain it without calculating 
the expense they were unavoidably to incur. This end, in most 
instances, has been ease and luxury ; and the price paid for it, 
liberty, dignity, and happiness. It is a circumstance of consider- 
able aggravation, that minds possessed of the lights of study, and 
(»f every requisite for drawing a just comparison between freedom 
and servitude however disguised, should yet be so far blinded by 
inordinate desire of wealth, as to prefer being at the nod of a rich 
bestower of places and pensions to eating the coarse meal of in- 
dependence, in unaspiring cottages. We are well aware that in 
the latter stages of society, when nations are on the downhill part 
of their journey, every art is made use of, and every species of 
talent bought up, which may assist in directing the shafts of ridi- 
cule upon rough integrity. Honesty, and fidelity to ancient 
maxims, are denominated common-place notions, and their aa- 
sertor is looked upon as a rare piece of game, upon which profligate 
and inexperienced wit may properly flesh its talons. Old opinions, 
old studies, venerated habits, every thing but old mpeniUvm^ arc 
accounted pedantic j and those who respect them, rude and un- 
versed in the ways of the world. Principles seem to be considered 
as also subject to the mode ; which, with an awfully transmuting 
power, now turns steadiness into obstinacy, and a clear perception 
and preference of the right into an incapacity to see the excellence 
of new inventions. 

We have been betrayed into these reflections by observing the 
state of affairs in Japan; but the incompetency ik all those trar 
vellers who have given us relations of their voyages into that 
country, mokes it very doubtful whether we possess any true 
Itnowledge respecting it. Being compelled to form our judgment 
of such states from very scanty materials, it is of the mqre conse- 
quence that the few we possess should be of the . best quality ; for 
^ politics not unfrequently hinge upon ideas 
that appear very simple and unimportant. From such accounts 
“ We have, however, it secins that the government of Japan, like 
the other governments of Asia, is an absolute monarchy ; and that 
the l^tefiil pnnciple is encompassed in that country by terrors and 
«vil influeoees peculiar to itself. 
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Until about the year 1585) the empire of Japan was under the 
dominion' of a prince who united the spiritual and 'temponri power 
ill his own person. He was revered as a saint, and his will was 
considered as irresistible and sacred as the mandate of some divi- 
nity. But the manners which custom required him to observe, 
were perhaps the cause of his ultiinate fall ; for as he was not suf- 
fered on any occasion to put his legitimate feet ** upon the 
earth, nor to move about unless upon the shoulders of his courtiers, 
he was certainly unfit to support the weight of sovereignty) which 
seems at least to require a man who has the use of his legs. Not- 
withstanding, the Dairis maintained their power for a long suc- 
cession of ages, and were only at length overthrown by a signal 
violation of an old usage. 

llie greater portion of the active part of government devolved 
upon the commander in chief of the imperial armies, styled Kubo 
or Tzioogoon, who, in general, was the second son of the Dairi. 
It at length happened, however, that one of these princes had a 
third son by a favourite wife, whom he wished to associate with 
his elder brother in this dignity : they were to hold their office 
three years alternately, and in the intervals to return to a private 
station. No regulation of this kind is either politic or agreeable 
to those whom it concerns ; but it is especially mischievous when 
made in opposition to ancient usages. It happened, as might have 
been foreseen, that one of these princes refiised to resign the com- 
mand at the expiration of the appointed time ; and the consequence 
was a civil war between him and his father. In a short time the 
prince was defeated by the imperial commander, and put to death ; 
hut the poison of his example had entered the political body of 
Japan, and was not to be eradicated. The new commander re- 
belled in his turn against the Dairi ; civil war was maintained in 
the empire ; and after various turns of fortune, a military adven- 
turer closed the scene, bv successfully usurping the supreme power, 
to the total exclusion of the Dairi from all participation of tem- 
poral command. 

fVoni that time to the jiresent, Japan has nominally had two 
sovereigns j but the. Kumbo-sama, or temporal emperor, is in reality 
absolute, and totally independent of the Kin Rey, or Dairi. It seems 
from Captain ^lownin’s account that some attempts have been 
made to give limits to the royal authority 5 for there is at present 
in Japan a supreme council, which consists of five-members^ who 
must absolutely be teigniug princes ; that is, a kind of feudal de- 
pendent on the emperor. The same author goes on to sav,’ that 
although in uncommon cases, nothing can be done without the 
emperor, yet he has wo fight to decide without the approbatleA^of 
the council. To judge by this, he adds, the Japanese goverament 
must he called a limited monarchy; but the etnperor coit ekenge 
the members of the sitpreme comdl at pleasure: bowem, the 
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Japanese emperpra .do not venture to abuse their power, for fear 
the priiieee should resist and revolt; and how formidable th^ are 
to the emperors, appears from the. precaution adopt^ of obl^rig 
the wives and children of the princes always to reside in the capi- 
ta), and the princes .themselves alternately, one year in the metro- 
polis, and the other in their dominions. Kcempfer and Caron say 
the princes remain only six months in their governments, and six 
months at court alternately. Indeed the more ancient accounts 
of Japan are almost entirely at variance in these particulars with 
Golownin’s statements, and if both the former and the latter be 
faithful, a considerable change must have taken place in the go- 
vernment and usages of the country. For Caron, who appears to 
have keenly noted what he saw, assures us that he witnessed several 
noblemen and kings put to death for trifling misdemeanours, and 
their estates, revenues, and treasures arbitrarily bestowed upon 
others by the emperor. Kmmpfer also as^rts that for very slight 
offences the greatest persons in the empire were exiled to a little 
island of difficult access, where they employed their leisure in 
weaving silk of curious and fanciful patterns. We are inclined to 
give the preference, in this respect to the testimony of the older 
voyagers, and the more so, as Captain Golowiiin’s relation, taken 
as a whole, makes against the idea of Japan being governed by a 
limited monarch. 

The superstitious veneration for high rank and power which 
exists in puerile and ill-formed minds, has always been o))8erved to 
give way before the advances of freedom ; so that at length the 
monarch is looked upon only as the supreme magistrate, and vene- 
rated in proportion to his abilities or virtues. But in Japan, when 
the emperor goes abroad, the citizens are compelled to retire to 
the interior of their houses, leaving all their doors open, to show 
that every thing they possess iathe emperor’s; and if the monarch 
desire to see any one, he must kneel on, a mat before his door, 
while the king converses with him. This is not the picture of a 
people having any pretensions to liberty ; indeed we w told by 
Caron that “ no one dares to attempt any opposition to tbe will 
of the sovereign ; and when he has positively stated his opinion, 
no one dares to utter any thing by way of persuading hini io change 
it. The least punishment that would await a temerity of this kind 
would * be banishment.” The same writer adds that all men in 
place and office are chosen by the emperor, and are always ready 
to fulfil his derites and to applaud his excesses. 

It is an old observation, that the degree of excellence at. which 
any government has arrived, may be exactly estimated .hy .consi- 
Anng the proportioa of th^ ^Ottt its principles aifect that are 
made happy by their operation; and by calculating how % it 
calls into action the energies of the members of the state.. It 
to be an error vary generaiiy entertained, that n nation and 
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it 6 government Bhould be distinct bodies with 
and that the interests of the former should at all s^tifi^d 

to tlwc of the latter : but a government is a nat^ sifted to ^ts 
first pfinciples^ or most simple elements, and acting for iU own 
preservation and liappinessj and like apex of a pyramid is 
always best and most secure the less it is elevated above its basis. 
The efforts of all wise men in a state should be directed, towards 
rendering the path of office of every description plain access 
sible } for the more it is made a mystery, the further it is removed 
from the apprehension and grasp of popular inquiry j the more 
evil, quackish, and destructive of public happiness will it become. 
It is in a state as in an individual, the mark of meanness, evil in^- 
tention, and want of all true vigour and intellectual superiority, 
to be for ever placing artificial and conventional barriers between 
itself and mankind 5 there is always in such cases a lurking con- 
sciousness of unfitness to be known, of ignorant pride to be aba^d, 
of unworthiness and guilt to be degraded and punished. It is in 
trial that virtue and genius shine. We know that many superficial 
reaaoners, men who sail blindfold through the ocean of truth, and 
pick up whut they get entangled in at random, have endeavoured 
to instal in the political science their puerile notions of the wisdom 
of mysticism, and artificial distinctions. To such persons Japan 
may offer a model of good government, and of excellent laws \ for, 
according to them, it is better that the human mind and passions 
should lie bound up in a perpetual frost, than that the fierce heats 
of inquiry should melt them into a condition to receive the thril- 
ling impulse of truth and nature. 

^lere are various notions of civilization and refinement, and it 
might therefore be a vague way of speaking to say that government 
is good in proportion as it tends to promote their influences ; but 
we will tiy to explain what we mean by civilization, and then 
see how it » affect^ by the government of Japan, that we may, if 
possible, gather its nature from its results. Civilization contists pf 
arts for softening or banishing those evils which adhere to what is 
called the natural state of society, and for ensuring to the greatest 
posnUt number of men all those elements or ingredients of happi^ 
ness Which man^s passions and the constitution of his mind b^t 
him to enjoy. Various forms of government have attempted to 
promote this end In various ways ; and it is observiffile that prdir 
nary minds at length come to take their intelligible conception of 
happiness from the constitution of their government; that is, from 
its imperceptible influences, difiused through their education, feli- 
gion, and amusements. 

But there b in (he mind an everlasting tendency or 'UMue' . alter 
napbinesi^ that swms to let blindly, which no govenmient ean 
eradicate ; and it b the thwarting or fhlfiiling of tendlDCy tiMt 
constitutes the weakness or wb^m of a government. To those 



who cannot penetrate beyond the mere surface of politics, we are 
aware that this* idea must be obscure ; because, like taste^ U 
seems too volatile to endure even the chains of a definition;’’ but 
there are few who have not experienced the secret gnawings of 
the desire of freedom and. independence. Such persons will be 
able to comprehend in what way man’s felicity is best to be pro^ 
inoted, for the best school of politics is the silent reading of the 
heart ; which is a book less subject than others to be corrupted by 
system. Drawing our principles from thence, and applying them 
to the government of Japan, we shall not fail to pronounce it a 
despotic and cruel system. 

One of the worst of its features, and that which distinguishes it 
l)y superior cruelty from ail other barbarous politics, is the punish" 
ment it inflicts on what it denominates treason. In other countries, 
and some of them remarkable for the ferocity of their criminal 
laws, the punishment of the guilty person and his associates com** 
monly satisfies the vengeance of terrified power ; but in Japan no* 
thing short of the extermination of the offender’s whole race, how* 
ever innocent or remote from any knowledge of the crime, can ap- 
pease the rage of goveniment. The supreme power, indeed, in 
such countries, has something of the nature of a sanguinary idol, 
whose victims are chosen from among its worshippers. A list of 
such crimes as are denominated treason.^ and their punishment, 
may afford a powerful illustration of our subject. 

The following are reckoned to be offences against the state ; 
the breach of any of the emperor’s ordinances and proclamations 5 
the misconduct of the nobles of the empire in the administration 
of the affairs committed to them by the emperor ; the embezale- 
inent or improper appropriation of the revenues of the empire; the 
coining of counterfeit money ; the ravishment of another s wife or 
daughter ; the forcible carrying away of women from the highlands 
to the lowlands. Not only the offender, in these cases, but his 
whole family, is liable to punishment. If the wife be an accom- 
plice in the crime, she must also suffer death; but if she be inno- 
cent of it, she is quit by being sold for a slave ; for the women are 
not allowed to be put to death for the crime of another ; it is only 
their own crimes for which they are liable to capital punishment. 
The usual punishment on occasions of the kind just mentioned are, 
according to the nature of the crime — ^burning alive ; crucifixion, 
with the legs in the air and the head downwards ; tearing into four 
quarters by bulb; and sometimes being cast alive into boiling 
water or oil.”* 


* Caron’t Account of Japan. Two inatanoei taken from the momi author, wMt 

show that these dbctrkief are practiaed aa weU aa tauj^ht. A ceriaia Japanete/* 
saya be, ** who had eontmoted with one of the loipmal sovemoN to ftimWi u 
ceriui, quantity of Oarpeuter's work and miaoury, haviuf niaeakulalod in hiu 
har^ain, failed ip eom|^ it propir^ ; hutloiddok^hoMhriMsomooftii* 
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But tyranny is seldom contented with, interfering merely with 
public concerns i the emperor gives wives to his nbblesi and the 
children bom of these inherit to the exclusion of the rest i and if 
there should be none by these wives, the estate passes to another 
nobleman, leaving the other children in beggary. It is remarked 
by travellers that the luxury of these women is excessive, which 
assists in keeping their husbands dependent on the court, in order 
to maintain it. Pomp and excessive expenditure are assiduously 
promoted by the government j and to this end the emperor visits 
each of his nobles, if possible, once during his reign. Years are 
spent in preparation for this event, which sometimes ends in the 
total niin of the noble host. This, in Japan, is considered a piece 
of good policy; for it is believed that the great are only dangerous 
as long as they are possessed of immoderate riches. But the 
monarch’s patronage and friendship are not the only methods by 
which the Japanese nobles are encouraged to ruin themselves ; it 
is made requisite, by ancient usage, for noblemen to be attended 
by a large train of dependents, consisting of persons of their own 
order impoverished by extravagance, adventurers of all ranks, and 
officers and troops of a kind of feudal soldiery, which they are re- 
quired to maintain for the sovereign’s service. The Governor of 
Firando, says Caron, was attended to court by three thousand 
of these followers. As every petty prince is absolute in liis own 


military and inipecturi, in whose department the contract was to have been exe- 
cuted. This having; been discovered, the inspectors were condemned to rip ojien 
their bellies, and the contractor to be crucified with his head downwards.'’ 'I'he 
second is us follows ; ** It happened,” he says further on, “ in niy time, which. 
Indeed, is not a matter of rare occurrence, that a nobleman who bad been ap- 
pointed by the Emperor to the administration of a certain territory in the neigli- 
bourboodof Jedo, extorted from the peasants a larger contribution than that .at 
which the lands they cultivated were legally assessed. Scraping in this manner 
together more than he stood in need of for the support of his establishment, he 
saved money, and became a rich man. The peasants, at length, not being able 
to endure the oppression under which they laboured any longer, presented a 
petition, and proved the allegations which it contained. Upon this, the nobleman 
was condemned, together with his whole family, to rip open their bellies. He 
had a brother in the western territory, at about 2!)0 leagues distance, in the 
service of the King of Tmgo ; an uncle at Zatsuma, 20 leagues further ; a son 
in the sers’ice of the Rajah of Kinocaui ; a grandson in the eastern territory, 110 
leagues from Jedo, at the court of the King of Massamue , another son in the 
service of the Governor of Quaniio ; two brothers who were soldiers in the impe- 
rial service; and another son, the youngest of all, who Irved oei^ Jkdd, and 
whom he had given to a rich merchant, who, having no otbfr 
tori, had, even in bis infancy, earnestly begged to have th^yMij|rf the 

Intention of marrying him to one of bis daughters : the' Bijw ac- 
quainted with the merchant. All these persons, living at such' vritfb distances 
from each other, ripped open their bellies, and died on the same day and at the 
same hour. In order to fix the day of execution, a calculation was made bow 
many days an imperial courier would require to travel from Jedo to Zatsuma, tbg 
most dis^t place where any of the relatives of the culprit resided ; and on what 
day of the month, and on what hour of Uie day, be could arrive there. It appear* 
ing that that would be ou the eighth day of the eighth month, orders were issa^ 
that all the others should execute the sentence upon themselves on that day 
exactly at noon ; which was observed with the greatest precision.** 
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government, and very often at war with the chief of the ncxt.pro- 
vince, it is very natural that they should be desirous of keeping 
on foot as large a military force as possible, and we in fact find 
that they generally have in their pay double the number of troops 
required. 

Those grandees who attend about the person of the sovereign, 
are not permitted to hold any offices under the government, and 
are called companion-nobles. It is the business of these to perform 
any action, or to learn any art, that the prince may command. 
Some of them are musicians, others physicians, singers, beautiful 
writers, pamters, or orators ! Thus the judicious traveller con- 
founds the qualifications of these noblemen, for all things are re- 
duced to the same level, when practiced for the pleasure and at 
the will of a tyrant. What indeed can we think of an orator deck- 
ing his gaudy periods with all the tinsel of false eloquence, to 
amuse the ear, or stir the lazy passions, of an ignorant despot ! 
What is he better than a singer or a fiddler ? We are told by the 
same travellers, that even the common soldiers are not ignorant of 
literaiure* But persons must have strange notions of literature 
who can imagine it in the possession of such barbarians as the 
common soldiers of Japan, who arc described by Golownin as 
ignorant of nearly every human thing. But it is plain that even 
among the highest classes there exists but a slender degree of 
knowledge 5 for as it is they who frame the laws, we may judge 
of them by the character of their works. 

Crimes, it is allowed by all, should be punished if they cannot 
be prevented; but punishments should rather have respect to 
Society than to the criminal ; as their true aim is the prevention 
of such acts in future, by showing the consequences of evil-doing, 
rather than revenge for offences past. If society could exist with- 
out penal laws, they should not be introduced ; but as it appears 
that it cannot, they are considered necessary; yet we are directed 
by nature to preserve our being with the least possible injury and 
pain to others. It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of 
mankind, that while they yet linger on the precincts of barbarism, 
their laws are cruel and ferocious ; that as they proceed, increasing 
knowledge and civilization induce mildness and equity ; and that 
as they again sink towards the close of their careejr, vice and cor- 
ruption again bring in sanguinary and inefficient punishments. 
The march of some nations is like the track of the sun in winter, 
short, and never approaching the meridian heights of science — 
their very noon is cold and obscure. 

This seems to be peculiarly the case of the Japanese ; their 
civilization itself is notning more than a modified kind of barbarism, 
and seems inferior in many respects to the state of the savage. 
Civilization is nothing, if it does not protect the life of the inno- 
cent — ^but in Japan, the" honest and peaceful citizen is liable at 
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To a young Virgin. 

every moment to have his bowels ripped open for the crimes of 
another^ over whom he has no control. This is the moat extra- 
ordinary degree of legal ferocity existing on the face of the earth; 
and is alone sufficient to make the condition of the Japanese a 
thousand times less enviable than that of the most destitute savage 
of the wilds. If we were well assured that it was only theoretieali 
and never at all retluced to practice, it would still show that their 
legislator, whoever he was, together with the heart of a fiend, pos-* 
sessed a most despicable understanding ; but it is too evident that 
practice in Japan outruns even the original system* Upon the 
whole it seems to be the worst government in Asia, both in its 
principles and their consequences. On all occasions it evinces a 
contempt for human life, and a repugnance to reform. The 
Japanese,” says Capt. Golownin, “ are quick in learning, and, 
possess not only drawings, but models, of European vessels ; but 
they will not introduce any thing foreign amo^ them, and lose 
every year a great many ships and sailors, l^e extraordinary 
population of this kingdom causes the government not to feel this 
loss, and it is perhaps for this reason that it so little regards the 
lives of its subjects.”—** There are other reasons for believing that 
it is not too careful about the preservaltion of the subjects ; for 
instance, there are no hospitals in Japan ; every one gets cured 
as he can, and therefore poor people often die without assistance.” 
When the Russian Government caused to be conveyed back to Ja|)an 
a number of its mariners who had been shipwrecked on the Rus- 
sian coast, the Ja;)ancse Government thanked them, but observed 
at the same time, that they mi^t either leave them or take ikenn 
hackf a$ they might think Jit. These are the sentiments of igno- 
I'ant and barbarous policy, though they have sometimes been mis- 
taken for greatness of mind. But no sentiment is great that is not 
humane, and no nation is civilized whose government is not soli- 
citous for the safety of the citizens. 


TO A YOUNG VIRGIN. 

[From the Greek jiwtcreen,] 

Thou shouldst not fly me, GW, although 
Time has touched my head with snow ; 
Altlmugh the loveliest flower in Spring, 
While shaken, by the zephyr’s wing, 

Is not more beautiful than thOu— 

Thou shouldst not spurn my passion 
Observe the chaplet s mingled hue, 
Where the pale lily steeped in dew 
Right welcome twines its graceful bead 
Among the rose's brightest red. 
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mbans of improving the condition of the natives 

OF INDIA. 

The Ahomalous and shortsighted policy so long pursued by Great 
Britain towards her East Indian dependencies, has 4)een a frequent and 
fertile source of complaint and animadversion. Invested with supreme 
and unlimited control over eighty millions of human beings, inhaoiting 
one of the most highly favoured regions on the surface of the earth, but 
reduced to the lonrest state of mental degradation, she seems to have en* 
tirely forgotten that the possession of that power involves also the duty 
of improving the moral and physical condition of the people, and of 
imparting to them the blessings of civilization. Regardless, however^ 
of this clear and paramount duty, she has delegated the sovereignty 
which bound her to its fulfilment, to a Company of Traders, whose primary 
object it has been to make that sovereignty permanent in their own hands, 
no matter by what means, in order to secure to themselves whatever of 
profit might be extracted from the soil, from which they have syste- 
matically withheld and excluded the means of improvement. Without 
wasting a thought on what might be the consequences of such an act, to 
the wretched natives of those remote regions, she has consigned their 
dearest interests to the tender mercies of a body of men, whose confined 
and n^oney-making spirit has been invariably opposed to those extended 
and enlightened views of policy, which would have induced a more liberal 
Government to regard the permanent benefit of its subjects as an object 
of far higher importance, than the amount of tribute which it might 
annually drain from them. 

Acting on the avowed principle that the poverty and ignorance of the 
Natives compose the strength of the Government, the East India Com- 
pany has uniformly resisted every attempt to enlighten their minds, and 
to raise them from their present degraded condition. With the view of 
putting a stop to all such attempts, regulations have been studiously 
framed, by which Europeans, whose superior science and skill would 
have contributed greatly to promote those desirable objects, have been 
prevented from becoming possessed of any' permanent interest in the 
country, whether as farmers or as landed proprietors. The European 
race has consequently been reduced to the mere servants of the Govern- 
ment, and to such as under its license . are permitted to follow their 
mercantile pursuits. The number of persons thus circumstanced must 
of necessity be small, and it is calculated that at the present moment it 
does not exceed forty thousan d. This vast disproportion between the 
governing and the sdl^^ oi^s, and the total want of that community 
of feeling by which aB the membert of a state ought to be linked together, 
has been produetire of so gteat ah interhal weakness in the Government, 
tto tlto in^urity of it# tenure has beeh at all times universally acknow- 
ledged. Thus ^ means unwisely adopted by the Company for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating thSiV dominion, have led to the very result against 
which they were intended to guard. 

Fut white it is allowed on all hands thait, under the present system of 
gotenmont^ the domiiiien in India is not secure, even for a single 
the epkions el theso who have devoted their attention to the subject 
of the means to be adopted for ensuring its continuance, have been much 
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divided. Some, indeed, the constant advocates of the fitness of things as 
they are, have strenuously urged the d<)ctrine of non-interference, lest 
any alteration, however trivial, in the existing order of things, should 
o^'erthro\v a power, the existence of which depends on so slender a thread ; 
and have blindly maintained, that there is no safety for the Government 
except in a continued enforcement of those arbitrary and exclusive regu- 
lations, under the influence of which this precarious state of things has 
arisen. Those, however, who see nothing to terrify them in the bugbear 
innovation, when that innovation is loudly demanded by sound policy 
and common sense, have regarded, as the best and most decisive remedy, 
the formation of a body intermediate between the governors and the 
governed, ivliicb, while mutually controlling, would, at the same time, 
mutually support both the one and the other ; and form the strongest 
bond of union between them. Among those wdio maintain this latter 
oj)iruon, some are desiious that this intermediate body should be formed 
from among the Natives themselves, without, however, pointing out by 
what means this object is to be accomplished j while othera maintain that 
the only safe and j)racticable mode of carrying into effect this essential pre- 
liminary, is the introduction of a .sufficient number of Eurojiean settlers, 
who, by forming a permanent connexion with the soil, and with the 
people, would s];ee(lily become identified with them, by a community of 
interest, and a j(‘ci|)rocitv of feelings. 

In the consid(*rati()n of so important a subject as the Colonization of 
If.dia, and of the means by which it is to be effected, the actual state 
of the country must of course be investigated, and the government of the 
East India Company, as well as the situation of the Natives, be fully 
reviewed. I’lie difficulties opposed to the nioasure require also to I)C 
, pointed out, and the consequences likely to result from it to be duly 
* w'eighed. The whole of these points have been carefully and candidly 
I examined in a recent w ork on India,’*' w hich w e have no hesitation in cha- 
racterizing as one of the most valuable that has appeared since the His- 
tory of Mr. Mill. The author is one of the best informed writers that 
have ever taken up the subject ; and throughout every line of his book, 
which is written expressly to advocate Colonization as the “one thing 
needful ” for the security of India, there is also a patriotic attachment 
■ to every thing British ; which may make him a safe guide to those even 
w ho think only ot the glory of their country, on whatever basis this may 
he founded. 

But it is not alone with a view to the stability of British interests in 
India that the author advocates the application of a system of Colonization 
to tJiat country. Actuated by the tnie spirit of sound philosophy, he 
looks upon this as a result of secondary impditTCnee'tvhen compared with 
the immense moral consequences w'hich could not fail to accrue firom its 
adoption. Regarding the civilization and intellectual improvement of the 
human race, as the consummation to which all other considerations ought 
l)e held suhseiwient, he directs his powerful efforts to the attainment 
of this grand object, in the present work, of which we propose to lay before 
our readers a brief but co mprehensive and faithful analysis. 

I ^ An Inquiry into the Expediency of apnlyinr the Principles of Colonial Ptollcf 

I to the Government of India; and of effecting an essential Chanire in ito ilrndw 
1 enures, and couwqueuUy in the Character of its Inhabitants. JUmdon, 1833. 
«vo. pp, XVI, and oo3, 
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This v&hiaUc but iinpvetcnding volume first treats of the commercial 
system of the East India Company, and proves, by the confessions of 
the Directors themselves, occasional only, it is true, and apparently 
almost accidental, that that body cannot be regarded as a commercial 
one, unless it be granted that trade can continue to be carried on at a 
continual loss ; for it is evident from tliese statements that the balance 
of a fair account, if such account had ever been kept, of the commercial 
concerns of the Company, would constantly evince a most material defi- 
ciency. The Company, however, has continued to exist; and even, as 
its friends afiirm, to increase in prosperity ; some other resource must, 
therefore, have been possessed by it, for no argument is requisite to de- 
monstrate that a fair merchant can never become rich by a continued 
course of uninterrupted losses. This resource is discovered in the tribute 
which they drain from India. 

Succeeding to the rights of the Native Princes, whom it has disjws- 
fccssed, or taken under its parental tutelage, the East India Company has 
obtained for itself nine-tenths of the whole rents arising from the immense 
territories over which it rules. Tliese, after deducting a small, and ge- 
nerally a very small, projiortioii of them, for the necessary expenses of 
the government of India, (for in this jioint alone the Company is actuated 
hy the genuine spirit of commerce, and advocates the principle of tho 
smallest possible expenditure,) are partly transmitted to China to be em- 
ployed in the Company’s monopoly of the tea-trade ; and the remainder 

invested in the purchase in the Indian market of such articles as may 
realize a profit in England, though this profit has on many occasions been 
treated as a secondary object; as indeed it may fairly be considered when 
we reflect that the whole of the investment derived from this source must 
be regarded as jirofit altogether. The revenue thus obtained, which in 
fact is tribute paid by India into the Company’s coffers, forms, with the 
profit derived from its monopolies, the only income which is available 
for its dividends ; and when this revenue has happened to be insufficient 
for the investment required, the deficiency has been made up by loans, 
the repayment of which, together with the interest thereon, is imposed 
uponthe territory of India, which is thus made ansiverable for goods ex- 
ported to its own detriment, and to the advantage only of a distant and 
mercenary community. How long it may be possible for the riches of 
that favoured and fertile portion of the earth to continue paying all and 
receiving nothing, is a problem difficult to be solved; but the day must 
come when this system must of necessity cease ; when all having been 
taken, nothing will remain to be seized ; and when the exhausted land 
will no longer afford any portion of the supplies now so unsparingly 
drained from it. The present system must, therefore, eventually destroy 
itself; but its duration may be prolonged by a continuance of the ruinous 
system of loans now in progress ; and the check thus to be given by the 
niiq of the territory, is a consummation so devoutly to bo deprecated, 
that we are bound to seek a remedy to prevent so fatal a result. 

This remedy can only be discovered either in the diminution of the 
amount levied from the soil, or in its improvement, to such an extent as 
to enable ft to bear with less inconvenience the burden imposed upon it. 
The increasing debt, with the interest accruing thereon, without referring 
to tho rapacity of its rulers, would alone be sumcieiit to prevent the former 
of these alteraatives firom fulfilling the proposed object; nor would its 
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effects be other than deferring for a longer period of time the final ruii 
which must ensue from a constant and unceasing drain, which is noi 
^ counterbalanced by any corresponding influx ; neither would the latter be 
^ possible under the present system, as will be evident on a reference to the 
actual statistical condition of the territories. 

Throughout the whole of India, the cultivation of the soil is uniror- 
saJly in the bands of the ryots, who cultivate farms of from six to twenty- 
four acres each, — 

- - - the majority being of the smaller description, and requiring only one 
plough, which with other implements and a team of oxen, costs about ‘67. Under 
these circumstances, together with the inveterate custom of Ijorrowinr for rent 
seed, Ac., at usurious interest, it will not he supposed that the farmer can earn 
more than a bare subsistence ; and the result of Mr. Colebrooke’s calculations is 
that “the peasant, cultivating for half-j>roducc, is not so well rewarded for bii 
loll as hired labourers." 


The impoverished state of this order, which constitutes the majority of 
the inhabitants, deprives them of the energy necessary to the cultivation 
ot the soil m such a manner as to enable them to improve their condi- 
Uon ; while the zemindars, or propiieUws of land (who, however, are 
confined by laiv to certain rents for the resi>cctive farms, and possess no 
power over the rj7)ts, so long as tlie.se rent.s arc discharged), are, accord- 
tog to a minute of ]\Ir. .Shore, “ almost universally jxior.” This assertion 
le verihcs by referring to the actual condition of live of the zcmindare, 

I * 1 .* of "'hose contributions to tlie revenue was at the time of 

tno tormation of the [lerinanent settlement nearly 1,000,000/. And if 
this it^ementof Mr. Shore was correct in 1789, how much more forcibly 
must It apply to the present period, when all these large estates have been 
gaatly reduced by the attachment and sale of pwtions of them for the 

wit?.'! T? ‘hen, from the 

‘h* debasement which they 
ot ibrming from among them that 
ot ,^ntiyr, the establishment ol which in fndia was so ardently de- 
by Lord Cornwallis. It will, therefore, he unnecessary foriis to 
^mpany the author through his details of the various plans which have 
^proj^.d orthe attammeiit of this desirable object; nor shall we 
’‘•’I* observations on the permanent settlement, and on its 

S‘h. h.?- * •; of the statistical comparison 

^ has instituted between Great Britain and her West Indian co- 

'‘‘""'I''®”* ‘he East, which points out-in 
Tp""’ ''^“'‘s which might be expected finm the 

.W^fooo*o*™iriv«tol" Britain, and each contains about 
three mtUions end n half, in collected in Bengal is less than 

•‘Crease of eultifntion* from the i 

averares three- fourtha *1. of labour and inefficiency of inipleinetits, 
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the vcarly value of the produce exported, exclusive of what is consumed by the 
nliabitauts themselves, is 13^. 105. 6d, per head, for man, woman, and chUdi 
black and white. 

The disproportionate productiveness between the eastern and western 
possessions of Great Britain, os evinced in this statement, is so striking,’ 
as to force itself on the attention, and to compel an inqiiiiy even from the 
most plilegmatic, as to the causes which produce it. No one mil attri* 
))ute this difference to the superior fertility of the west when compared 
with that of the east ; so far from this being the case, the contrary is too 
notorious to be disputed. To what other cause then can it he owing, 
unless to the superior cultivation and improved means of agriculture 
which have been introduced by European colonists into the west; while 
the inefficient practices, which have been continued for centuries, and 
have descended from ffeneraition to generation, each blindly following, 
with a paramount dread of innovation, in the steps of the preceding one, 
have succeeded in checking in the east the bounteous gifts which nature 
had bestowed, and in reducing the overflowing abundance which the land 
yearns to pour forth, to a bare and scanty subsistence for its impoverished 
inhabitants. This dread of innovation, which forms the most prominent 
feature in the character of the natives of the east, presents an effectual 
har to the expectation of the requisite improvement of the territory through 
them ; and we are therefore compelled to seek for other means of attain- 
ing it. Analog, drawn from the West Indian settlements, would indi- 
cate Colonization as the plan to he adopted ; and this will be found to he 
the only safe and effectual remedy for all the evils under which India 
now labours. 

It is necessary to inquire w'hat specific measures should he adopted, in 
order to introduce and to promote Colonization ; the first step to which 
must evidently be the reversal of those legislative provisions, which, at 
present, not only prohibit Europeans from being proprietors of land, but 
withhold all temptation to evade the prohibition. 

All legal obstacles being supposed to be removed, the simplest operation that 
^ould follow would be the sale of waste lands, by guverniuent and by private 
persons, to Europeans, without the reservation or future imposition of any tax on I 
rent It would not be easy to reckon the advantages which these transactions 
would immediately produce. The demand for labourers would occasion a de- 
Mrahle rise of wages among the poorest class of the commuolty. The rise would 
»ot alfect those ryots who are attached to their own hereditary farms, or (as they 
uiay with perhaps equal propriety be termed) estates } hut the benefit being less 
extended would be more sensibly felt ; and the increasing improvement in the 
condition of labourers, as compared with that of ryots, would facilitate the con- 
version of ryots into labourers ; a conversion which it would be the principal 
object of the proposed measures ultimately to effect wherever the range of their 
mfiuence extended. Each undertakiug would also be a sc hool of agriculture, a 
focus whence instruction would be disseminated nmre effectually than Iroin the 
experimental farms projected by Lord Wellesley, without occasioning any expense 
to Government j but being on the contrary the germs of an infinite augmentation 
of its resources. The means of transport, by la^ and water, would be Unpriived, 
as greatly to reduce the expense of conveyance to remote markets ; while the 
mcrease of Europeans and the diffusion of a tas te for the productions of Europe 
among the natives, would continual I v cxleliff T Be export trade from Britain, tue 
limitation of Which used to be an arguinenTwTth tKeTffrapaiiy against tlirowing 
oj^n the trade, and still is with West India proprietors, against au eciualiMiion 
•^duties on the sugars of both hemispheres. 

When the land to be purchased by an European had been already in a state of 
cultivtuioni the operation would be somewhat complex. For after be bod paid its 
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price, to t)ie aemindari and redeemed the land-tax , from Gpv^ninept f«ay at 
sixteori yearg imrcliase), it would still be uccessary that he shou|d j^urcbase the 
ioterests which the ryots on his estate held in the portions w'hich they occupied, 

I BO that uothiuj^ should stand b( tween him and the use of the soil.. The natui'e of 
' these barg;ains would vary according^ to circumstances, and the compensation io 
^ach case would depend on a comparative estimate of what the respective parties 
were about to surrender on the one hand, and to acquire on the other. Wherever 
the situation of the lyot wa 8 > superior, in point of eartifii^s, to that of a hired 
labourer, the interest he would have to dispose of would be more tangible and 
susceptible of estimation ; but even in those innumerable cases where it was 
worse, be would yet have to exchange the certainty of a subsistence, however 
scanty and wretched, for the Huctiiating demand of the market of lal^ur. As 
the superfluity of hands was drawn olf fiom the old lands, their services would 
be required on the uew, and in other operations connected with the preparation 
and circulation of an increasing quaiititv of commodities : aud as tnese trans- 
actions would be couteinporaiieoiis, the balance would still be in favour of the 
demand for labour, so as to keep the reward allotted to it permanently above the 
former average.^ During the progress of this change, there would be a gradual 
tendency to Ax, in the mind of the labourer, a higher standard of physical com- 
forts than he or his ancestors had been accustomed to ; and population would at 
last 10 adjust itself as to enable him to coraiiiaud all the coiiveuieiices that philan- 
thropy could wish to see liira in the enjoyment of. 

After some forty or fifty thousand European heads of families had established 
themselves as agriculturists, merchants and tradesmen, in the territories subject 
U) the liengal presidency, and a like proportion in the other presidencies, it would 
Im time to pcriiiit the natives to redeem their land-tax, and the rights of occu- 
pancy of their ryots, so as ultimately aud universally to elfect a really radical 
rhatige in the Indian system of lauded tenure. Ati increasing proportion of 
natives, especially of those Imrn since, the transition was in progress, would then 
W qualified, by eiiiulating their British or Creole brethren, to avail themselves of 
the new advantages opened to them by a strong and liberal Government, and to 
L:astofl thetiluugh of Indian habits aud prejudices. It would theu also be time 
» make the English language the iiiedium or all public business, and to extend 
;o native Christians eligibilityto the highest civil aud military otAccs i at the 
lame time that the unconverted might be admitted into many from which they 
lie now excluded. 


At on early j^crhMl of the new era it would be expedient fo reform the Govern- 
iiient, by smi.sntuting for tlie present council, at each of the presidencies, two 
I ** jfVif model of those of Jamaica : but from electors aud 

Mected the quahA^tioii to be required ought not to be genealogical, that is, ouglit 
lul to refer to shades of complexion, but to property aud religion. When dreum- 
iMiices rendered such a change practicable, the upper house would be composed 
If peers and prelates. As soon us the materials for such a fabric existed. iU con- 
itpuctiou would be rendered imperative by a regard for the strength of Govem- 
neiit aud the welfare of the people. 


Such are the leading outlines of the proposed plan for conferring on the 
^pulation of India some portion of the advantages which they are en- 
4Ued to expect at the hands of her rulers. It remains to be considered, 
vhat influence the climate is likely to produce on the progress of 
he colony. From the occasional visits of epidemics, no countiy is 
^xempt ; but, in general it may be said, that, though the climate is far 
from iHiing congenial to the European constitution, yet, in ordinary years, 
^portion ot deaths is not greater than it is ii^rope. InTli pro^ 
gross ot the colony, the climate will moreover be continually improved, 

A* u of jungles, draining of swampT &c., 

wiuch will attended with the most salutary results. But, as the very 
colony would depend on the number and character of 
the Creoles, it is necessary to inquire in what manner they mo likely to 
be l>y the climate. Reasoning again from the analogy of the 

West Indies, and the existing mixed race in India, we have no reason to 
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apprehend any kind of de^neracy. On the conthry, they W'ill probably 
be as it were acclimated Europeans, witli no less capacity and stability 
of mind ; but equally capable, with the aboriginal inhabitants, of resist- 
ing the utmost fervour of the solar ray ; forming at once the most valuable 
class of the community, and that into which the others would almost im- 
perceptibly blend, until a whole was formed linked together by a common 
interest and feeling. 

The total absence of this community of interest and of feeling betiveen 
the governors and the governed, throws insuperable obstables in the way 
of all plans for the improvement oT the latter. The immeasurable dis- 
tance interposed between them is such, that ** the greatest zemindar,’’ m 
8ir H. Strachey declared in answer to one of the interrogatories circulate 
ed by Lord Wellesley, “ though possibly a proud man, would not refuse, 
for the promotion of his interest, to court the friendship of the low*est de< 
pendant of an European.” A political system so degrading to the one 
side, and so tempting to overbearing despotism on the other, can only U 
counteracted by the establishment of an intermediate body, connected 
\s ith the natives by a permanent interest in the soil, and possessed of suffi- 
cient weight, by tne extent of its landed possessions, to command respect 
and attention. This Sir H. Strachey proposed to effect, by restoring t( 
the zemindars the civil and military power with which they were formerl} 
invested ; though he confessed that he could not distinctly comprehenc 
the mode in which it w'as to be elfected. We cannot be surprised at this 
when we reflect that this plan could not be brought into operation, with- 
out withdrawing both the collectors and judges from their several districts, 
and thug reverting to those first crude arrangements, from which constant 
ex|x*rience of the venality and abuses inseparable from the exercise of 
))ower by the natives, have induced us to recede. If the collectors and 
judges are retained, the people cannot look up to the zemindars as i)er8ons 
intrusted by Government with the means of influencing their happiness, — 
and we cannot through their medium inspire awe, much less awaken 
national ardour ; a sentiment, indeed, which never inhabited the breasts 
of their ancestors in any generation. It is, therefore, evident that the 
intermediate class can only be formed by the cordial encouragement of 
Colonization. 

By no other means can the double objection to the employment of natives be 
removed ; first, that they are not morally qualified, if Government were witling; 
secondly, that if they were so qualified, Ciovemment dare nut arm them with su 
much power and influence. From the closer intercourse and more frequent 
mental collision on every subject of human interest and occupation that would 
then take place between the uativc and creole population, aqd from the iiicrease<l 
means which the latter would possess of operating directly on the moral and iuteU 
iecUfal charaeUv ^ former by the multiplication of schools and colleges, the 
I'-nglish lilUUI<i|[;e, laws, and manners, would become common to the 

two races ; WW^-tbe native candidates fur office be endued with the 

requisite Government would derive strength and consis- 

^^‘ncy IdINMces to their ambition, and thereby interesting all, 

from thcrMgMl tU tlm kHUbSt, in its stability. 

The advantages which have been indicated as the results to be derived 
from the Colonization of India are so prominent, and the chain of deduc- 
tions by which they are supported so convincing, that it must be matter of 
(surprise that any should continue so obstinately blinded by prejudice, as 
to i^use assent to them. There are, however, many who still object to 

OritntallliraU,Vol.2, 2D 
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this, the only rational method of ensuring to the immense territories of the 
£ast,Hhe blessings of civilization ; and found their opposition to the mea- 
sure on the evils which would result to the natives in consequence of it. 
The principal of their objections may be resolved into three heads ; the 
first of whi(;h assumes that Colonization never takes place without dis- 
possessing the original inhabitants of a part or the whole of their ten i- 
tory. I’lie truth of this proposition cannot be disputed, when the people 
who take possession of the territory are in precisely the same state of ci- 
vilization as those uho formerly inhabited it. One pastoral people, for 
instance, subduing another, and appropriating their land, with its flocks 
and herds, to themselves, must of necessity, since they possess no means 
of rendering the land more productive than it had previously been, either 
expel or exterminate the former inhabitants. 

Hut when a people culunizes in a country occupied by another less advanced in 
arts and inipruveaicnts, they make room for themselves, not by displacing the iii- 
digcuous inlmbituuts, but by the creation of new re'^ources, by applying more 
skill and labour to the cultivation of the soil, and to CNery other means of suste- 
nance and cuuvcnieiicc. 

The second principal objection proceeds upon the ground, that Coloni- 
zation would create an I iido- British public, whose moral feelings would 
be so miudi debased, that their indiflerence to the sufi'erings of the na- 
tives would only difl'er in degree from that bigoted insensibility, which 
obtains in the West Indies, and especially at Barbadoes, with respect to 
that of the negroes. Unfortunately, however, for the argument, the il- 
lustration on which it rests is unfounded ; and the real state of the case, 
paiticularly as it regards Barbadoes, aiVords a strong analogical presunip* 
tion of the benefits which would he derived to India from the operation 
of the same causes. Barbadoes and Bermuda especially, above all our 
other West Indian Colonies, have been for a long time fully peopled, 
and about ten generations of native whites and blacks,'' says Dickson, 
“ have grown up together in a degree of forbearance in the whites, and 
submission in the blacks, unknown in the later settlements, where time 
has not yet smoothed down in some degree the asperities which natu- 
rally grow out of the incompatible interests and conflicting passions of 
owner and slave.” Analogy would induce us to expect the same results 
from the same causes, whether operating in the East or in the West ; 
ami if we proceed to examine the result of continued communication, so 
far as it has been practicable under the system hitherto adopted, we shall 
find that wo have not been deceived in adopting this as our criterion. 

Wherever the European iuhabitaiits are mure thickly congregated, as at the 
three seals of go\ermiicnt ; wherever individuals have habituated themselves to 
iiuu'h intercourse w itli the natu es, and ha\ ing sur\ ived their originaUties of family 
and friendship, and contracted new ones, have cea&ed to cuntemplat^ Britain as 
the vihta of their earthly pilgrimage ; in short, wherever there is an approxima- 
tion to that state of things which C'ulouizatiun would exhibit, there we find the 
Europeans animated witli the most kindly feelings towards the natives, most abiy 
iiml actively co-oper.iting for their improvement, and reaping the most ample 
returns of couftdeiice and attachment. Thus, at Calcutta, there are Bible Socie- 
ties, School .Societies, and a .School-lxiOk Society ; and in the principal School 
Society and School-book .Society, we see Europeans and Natives acting together 
a< inemheis of the same committees, and joint secretaries, giving to each other 
the right hand of fellowship. 

And fhe(t>by justifying a belief, that tlie twQ ordefi will hereaftar make 
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nearer and nearer approached to mutual understanding, respect, and re- 
gard. The Saugor Island Society, the subscription list of which was 
filled by the joint contributions of Europeans and of Natives, pAsents 
another instance of the union thus effected ; nor is this beneficial and 
kindly intercourse restricted to public undertakings alone. 

Several Hindoos are also associated with Europeans as partners in their private 
mercantile establishments, and are thus enabled to invest their funds iu under- 
takings, which Natives alone could neither have originated nor supported. These 
men speak and write English correctly, and their sons promise to surpass them, 
being taught English, Latin, and other parts of a liberal education. 

From this mutual interchange of kindly offices, a Public has already 
sprung up in India ; imperfect, indeed, for its formation has been im- 
peded by every obstacle which could possibly have been opposed to it, 
i)ut already presenting the germ which, by the vivifying influence of Co- 
lonization, would develop itself into a forest-tree of magnificent growth, 
the object at once of admiration and respect. On the spot where every 
Indian occurrence, great or small, is transacted ; present to see, to hear, 
to snuff up the slightest odour of good or ill-desert ; this Public already 
constitutes the audience, with whose applause or censure the actors must 
necessarily feel clieoied or dejected. 

lJut in order tliat tliis audience should he aide to discharge the Important fmie- 
tion assigiuMl to it, it is necessary that its mouth, the Press, should be free. When 
authors are subjected to arbitrary and extra-judicial punishments, the Press eeases 
to he ail organ of praise or blame. When people oaec perceive, that, like the 
snhurned oracle, it can only Pbillippi/e, its muiiotunous strains of panegyric are 
always suspected and generally despised. In the meantime calumny and misre- 
lirescntation creep about and maintain their existence only from the interception 
of that publicity under whose scrutiny and rebuke they could not live. Such was 
the condition of the press of C'aleutta during the many years previous to the admi- 
nistratiuu of the Marquis of Hastings; but as the censorship is not dead, hut 
sleepeth, and may be restored to its abhorred olTiee by his successor— as the con- 
trol of (io>erumcnt over the press has not been legally annulled, but only the 
mode of exercising it altered— it is necessary to remind Englishmen, that their 
brethren in India, whatever station they may be honestly and diligenllv filling, 
are liable to be removed from it and turned pemiylcss on the wide world, if they 
publish any thing displeasing to the Government. 

Little, probably, did the author anticipate, that within a few brief 
months, such an occurrence would actually take place, to the astoniah- 
mrnt of India, and the eternal disgrace of the temporary Governor who 
dared to verify the picture w’hicli this waiter has drawn ! 

It is urged, that it would be dangerous to allow indiscreet discussions 
to go forth among the Natives ; in other words, that such are the motives 
of the existing Government, that they w'ill not stand the test of examina- 
tion ; a bitter satire, indeed, which it casts ui)on itself, and infinitely^ 
more galling than any lashes which the press could inflict upon it. The 
press, however, is a powerful engine, which will bear no restraint ; what- 
ever difficulties may encircle it, its innate energies will suffice to hurst 
asunder the bonds with which an interested policy may have conspired to 
fetter it. The protector of freedom, it will itself be free ; and even in 
India, the offspring of Europeans by native mothers, residing witliin the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, are exempted from these star-chamber 
proceedings, in respect to its use, to which British subjects are liable. An 
extraordinary anomaly, that those who are in other respects treated as 
objects of diiruat, and who may, therefore, be presumed to be somewhat 
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dissatisfied and querulous, should be alloAred the greatest latitude of pub> 
lie discussion, and be answerable to the laws alone for any breach of them 
whi^ they may commit ; while they stand exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Governor in Council, to which the otherwise favoured native of 
Europe is compelled to bow his unresisting head. 

Connected with the Press, as the great palladium of public liberty, is 
the Trial by Jury. In the provincial courts of India, the Natives are 
tried by European Judges, without a Jury ; and in the Supreme Courts, 
at tlio Presidencies, by Juries composed of British subjects. Mr. Grant 
objects to the introduction of natives on juries, on the ground that no re- 
liance could be placed on the oaths of any number of jurors promiscu- 
ously taken ; an assertion which he founds on the lamentable prevarica- 
tion so constantly exhibited by native witnesses. The tact of a native 
jury in drawing just inferences from the manner of witnesses, would, how- 
ever, lead to great advantages, and an indiscriminate selection of the 
jurors would afford a considerable security for their impartiality. The 
Courts Martial of our native army, which are composed of native officers, 
discharge their office in a very satisfactory manner; and we may, 
therefore, be justified in expressing a hope that the virtues, w^hich they 
arc allowed to possess, may not be found altogether w'anting among their 
civil brethren. 

The third and last objection is completely at variance with the pre- 
ceding. It ceases to dread for the natives that inhuman and barbarous 
treatment which shall irritate them to a succ&^sful struggle to throw off 
the British yoke ; hut assuincs, in direct opjwsition to it, that the pru- 
dence and mildness of a numerous European community, j^rogressively 
enlarging its vicjws with its impoitance, should effect so great an im- 
provement in the native character as to constitute a mass of political 
strength, capable of conceiving and asserting pretensions to indepen- 
dence. The author 

- - - conhdvntly lubiuits to the candour of all men, that there can be no justifica- 
tion for the conduct of those who Mould interpose obstacles to obstruct the growth 
of those seeds of independence ; iunHiiiiich as no obstacle could be devised tlint 
would not partake more or less of oppression. And if such progressive improve- 
iiient should uitiinatelv lead to separation, that event should be regarded as the 
cousuimnation of a scries of virtuous labours, as the noblest mouuinciit of pater- 
nal care, as the coiiiuieucement of a more valuable commercial intercourse with 
a people destined to spread and to elevate our name and lauguagc in the world. 

The importance of the subjects treated of in the preceding pages, has 
insensibly led us into more extended details than we had proposed to 
ourselves at the commencement of this article ; we can, therefore, only 
skc^^.ch over with a hasty pen the remaining topic, the pretended evils 
which would result to Great Britain from the abolition of the East India 
Company, which have been much insisted on by its supporters. Tliey 
have asserted the impossibility of carrying on the China trade through 
other hands ; but the Americans are capable of conducting it without the 
intervention of an exclusive Company. They have also declared that 
India could not Ik* governed but through their means: the every-day 
evasion and disobedience of the Governors General to the orders of the 
Directors prove, however, that even now they are not the controlliog 
power of India. The overwhelming patronage which would result to 
the British Government from the numerous places in India, to virhich it 
would have to nominate oo the abolition of the Company, bae been 
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much deprecated as dangerous to the independence of the Parliament ; 
but the number of these has been much over-rated, and the majority oi 
them would shortly, under a colonial system, be filled by the cq|^nist8, 
as by those persons most fully acquainted with local necessities ^d in- 
terests; and the Company would thus be relieved from the nervous dread 
it experiences lest by its abolition the Parliament of Great Britain should 
become corrupted. Finally, it is declared, that the sovereignty of India 
is in the Company a vested right, of which it cannot be deprived ; let, 
however, the State resume the powers which it has granted to the Com- 
pany, and where then is its sovereignty ? But they have a right at least 
to compensation ; and if the sovereignty of the Isle of Man was worth 
100,000/., that of India may be fairly valued at 120,000,000/. ; a com- 
fortable sum to divide among 3,000 proprietors ; they would, doubtless, 
be delighted to receive their 40,000/. each ; but unfortunately for them, 
the measure of their compensation under such circumstances must de- 
f>end on the market value of their stock ; and with merely this must 
they be content. Thus easily might the many-headed monster, which 
wields the sceptre of India, be deprived of its power to depress the ener- 
gies of that unfortunate country, which, under an improved system oi 
government, with a free influx of European talent and capital, would 
raise itself rapidly among the nations of the earth to civ^ization, to 
plenty, and to happiness. 


LOVE UNLIKE THE SWALLOW, 
[From the Creek of /Jnacr eon.'} 
WiiKN throughout the summer plain 
The purple flowers have sprung amain. 
Sweet Swallow! thou, a yearly guest, 
Buildest beneath our eaves thy. nest ; 

But when bright days have ceased to smile, 
Art off to Memphis or the Nile. 

Not so within my breast I prove 
The merely summer-reign of Love; 

No seasons teach his rage to spare, 

Through frost and snow, ho nestles there; 
Still hatching quick, ere others fly, 

His aye-increasing progeny. 

Now a little love peeps out 

The bursting shell, and chirps about ; 

While others half-disclosed appear, 

From springing forth restrained by fear ; 
And the noise increasing, thrills 
My soul from many opening bills. 

The greater loves the lesser feed, 

As careful to preserve the breed ; 

And these, in turn, proceed apace, 

To add to the fast-growing race. 

Alasl what shall 1 do? how count 
The ever-growing vast amount ? 

My muse the mim endeavour fliefr^ 

And ihall I press when she denies ? 
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TUB PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

# 

No. 4 . — The Quarterly Review: concluded, 

, It haa been the occasional practice of Reviewers in all former ages 
(and even long before such publications as Reviews were ever thought 
of) to abuse works of unquestionable merit, and prove them to be no less 
foolish than mischievous, and their authors either very silly, or very 
wicked, or both. Homer himself has had his Zoilus ; and Pope was 
plagued by hosts of Oldniixons, Dennises, and Cookes. The various 
motives to this practice have been intelligible at least, if not justifiable. 
Either “ mine enemy hath written a book and therefore it must be 
shown to be bad : for revenge is a natural desire of the human mind, 
however unchristian -or if, in point of fact, the work in question 
happens to be a good one, that is of course an additional reason for prov- 
ing its worthlessness, — inasmuch as, if it really is bad, the most trium- 
phant revenge that can be taken upon its author is simply to refer to it, 
and thus extend the reputation which it must necessarily create for 
itself. “ The strong antipathy of had to good^* (ten times stronger than 
that of good to bad) is another sulliciently intelligible motive for ma- 
ligning a meritorious work. The ugly have a natural hatred to the hand- 
sonie, and may bo half excused for showing it. And how can they show 
it so eft'ectually, in regard to their own views, as by persuading us to be- 
lieve that those they hate are no better than themselves ? Immediate 
and obvious personal interests, either in the matter of reputation or of 
profit, furnish a third, very natural if not a very honourable, ground for 
calling in question pretensions that might otherwise be admitted, to our 
own manifest injury. Wc would all of us wdllingly remove those objects 
which stand in the way of our own progress or prospects, how'cver plea- 
sant or useful they may lie in the eyes of other people : to say nothing 
of our not being very clearsighted in discovering any beauty in that 
which shuts out another admitted beauty from our view. The other mo- 
tives that have usually led to the production of unmerited and extrava- 
gant censure on literary works, seem to liave been, a natural incapacity 
to appreciate either merits or defects — a feeling of envy and jealousy, or 
a tear of rivalship— a desire, tacitly to set forth the superior pretensions 
of the party censuring, since no one will be supposed to be very severe 
on errors and defects to which he himself is liable— or, lastly, a dispo- 
sition to pander to the depraved appetites of those renders (a vast ma- 
jority in the present day) who can relish censure, without inquiring or 
caring whether it be just or not ; but w'ould turn from praise with indif- 
ference, and with the more indifference the more it is likely to be deserved. 

These seem to be the principal motives which have usually led to the 
unmerited censure of literary w'orks ; and they are not absolutely unnatu- 
ral ones, and therefore not absolutely without excuse. But it was reserved 
for the Quarterly Review to set an example, and thereby establish a 
system, altogether unprecedented in any times, and no less inconsistent 
with any recognizable principle on which the human mind has hitherto 
been observed to act. It should be understood, that we are now speak- 
ing, and throughout the rest of this paper intend to speak exclusively, 
of one particular portion of the Quarterly Review, and that a small one, 
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V hen compared with the whole. We have already expressed our opi- 
nions, ivetty fully and unequivocally, as to the general charactecof the 
work now under notice : so that we have the less scruple in devoting the 
rest of our apace on the present occasion to the particular portion in ques- 
tion ; and desire that whatever we may now bo led to say may be con- 
sidered as applicable to that portion alone. In regard, then, to the mat- 
ters now referred to, the Quarterly Review seems to have laid down for 
its direction some such formula as the following : Man is by nature an 
animal disposed to form itself into civilized societies ; and civilized so- 
ciety is a state growing out of, and dependent upon, high tory and high 
church principles ; therefore, he who would, by thought, word, or de^, 
disturb the action of those principles, or throw doubts upon their efficacy, 
is at best an enemy to bis species, if he can be allowed to rank among 
them at all ; and to abate such a person, as a common nuisance, is to do 
the state a service, and to deserve its thanks I If this be not the principle 
on which the Quarterly Review has acted in most of the cases now to 
be examined, then has its conduct in regard to those cases been baser 
than words can express ; or than honest thoughts can reach or reason 
upon. If, for example, in abusing the productions of the late John 
Keats, the Quarterly Review was actuated by purely party feelings, 
and did not proceed on any general principle of the above nature, then 
was the putting forth of that abuse the most unnatural crime that was 
ever committed ; inasmuch as it was intended to destroy (and in fact did 
destroy, even more effectually than it perhaps intended) the evidence and 
the present effect of qualities that it knew to be admirable in themselves, 
and certain to lead to admirable results, merely because it had a slight 
reason to suspect that those qualities and their results would not be 
devoted to the furtherance of its vie\vs ; and might, therefore, by possi- 
bility, be engaged in opposing them. It beheld a bright star newly 
arisen in the sky of poetry, and it clearly perceived that the admiration 
of mankind would speedily be directed towards it, But because the 
first emanations of that star were not employed in illustrating the beau- 
ties of the idol before whose footstool it (the Quarterly Review) was a 
willing w'orshipper, its light was to be held forth as worse than darkness, 
and its form blotted out from before the eyes of men. Unhappily there 
is no denying that this attempt of the Quarterly Review was but too suc- 
cessful, even more so than it could have expected or intended, if not more 
than it wished. And this, chiefly because the person against whom the 
attempt was directed, could not so properly be compared (as we have just 
compared him) to a star ; but rather to a flower — a little western 
flower " — whose frail form was incapable of standing against the cutting 
blasts of contempt and oblofjuy, and withered away before them. But 
nevertheless, the rich odours it has left behind it, and especially those 
which its crushed form gave out just before it sank into its premature 
grave, wiU remain with us for ever, to sweeten the earth on which they 
were breathed ; while the pestiferous breath, whose contact had power 
to wither the form from which those sweets were exhaled, will be dissi- 
pated and forgotten, or only remembered, to stink in the nostrils ” of 
posterity, as an evidence of the corrupt source from whence it proceeded. 

The paper in the Quarterly Review which has ■ wrung from us the 
above remarks, is the first that we shall examine in detail ; partly be- 
cause It is that to which we always recur with feelings of the deepest 
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detestation, but chiefly because the writer to whom it relates can no longer 
l^the^bject of either prejudice or partiality, in a personal point of view. 
We must observe here, that we have felt some difficulty in determining 
how to convey, to that great majority of our readers who are doubtleu 
(thanks to the direct or collateral effects of the very paper to which we are 
now calling their attention) unacquainted with the merits of Mr. Keats’s 
jnst notion of the character of the Quarterly Review’s attack 
upon him. For if we merely combat assertion by assertion, it may be fairly 
replied to us that our opinion is worth no more than that of the writer we 
are controverting. And to enter into a critical examination of the woik 
Itself, concerning which these assertions are put forth, though the most 
satisfactory method, would be one altogether incompatible both with the 
p an of these papers, and the space we can devote to them. The only 
alternative left us, under these circumstances, is to collect for the reader 
another general critical opinion, in every iota of which we ourselves fully 
agree, and which is in every part borne out by illustrative extracts ; but 
which proceeds from a source not engaged in any controversy on the sub- 
ject ; and contrast this opinion with those expressed in the Quarterly 
Review. The following passages are extracted from a periodical work 
which, at the time they appeared in it, was avowedly conducted by a 
person of distinguished talents, and a liiiished and even fastidious taste 
espeiually in the matter of poetry ; and who was moreover a poet himself 
of no mean power . We allude to the late Mr. John Scott. After some 
general remarks on the inapplicability of common critical rules to the pro- 
ductions of a true poet, and e.spccially tlie early ones, he goes on to say : 


observations, prospectively, to the 
notice, luidymion, if it he not techni- 
y ■ 1 akiiig, a poem, is poetry itself. As ^promisfy we know of nothin"* like 
It, except some things of Chatterton. Of the lew others that occur to us at the 
llut fh"*’ * f‘‘""»kahle are Pope’s Pastorals, and his Kssav on Criticism • 

hut these are pruols ol an extraordinary precocity, not of {genius,* hut of taste as 

"■ »"•> -f uV..mark«bly ca i; . cqu-Sicc 

With all the existing common-places of lioetry and criticism It is Vr ie Vw 
SoBthey. Jaan of Arc «.ul Can'.,. heirs Pl'e.sur^.s of TC nere bo,^^ r«lu«d 
j.id'ow Iheir aiitbors «;erc one au.1 l»eut)-. Ilul Joan of Are, thoueli a filii 
I. (iiffuir, not front being rich, but from being diluted ; aii.l the Pl»isure. umone 

butterfly in the first hour of i-s birth ■ nor L "f ‘b' 

ther, but only that all ore flowers” Its’ smiimiides ""?■ ®““* 

all .IdiAtfnl things. It is the Mav^Zf «Z-t“c Zh ?.f T." “ 
weeds that start no at the first voi..„ „r ' J 1'**" "f blossoms and 


all .IdlAtfnl things. It is the Mav-dZ f ni'ZZ'hc Zh ?.f T." “ ^”"1 

weeds that start n,. at the first voice of “or inir It irJl.^ i t 

day-break, iavoluntarilv rushinsp ^ F’ ** ^ skylark s hymn to the 


It IS of work thus described that the Quarterly Review speaks as 
foUoiv.. The passage we e.xtract first i. the opening one of Z P& 
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Reviewers have been sometimes accused of not reading the works which they 
afiteted to criticise. On the present occasion we shall anticipate the author’s 
complaint, and honestly confess that we have not read his work. Not that we 
have been wanting in our duty-far from it ; indeed, we have made efforts almost 
as super.human as the story itself appears to be, to get through it : but with the 
fullest stretch of our perseverance, we have not been able to struggle beyond the 

first of the four books of which this poetic romance consists. This author is 

a copyist of Mr. Hunt ; but he is more unintelligible, almost as rugged, twice as 
diffuse, and ten times more tiresome and absurd than his prototype, who, though 
he impudently presumed to seat himself in the chair of criticism, and to measure 
his own poetry by his own standard, yet generally had a meaning. But Mr. Keats 
has advanced no dogdias which he was bound to support by examples ; his non- 
sense therefore is quite gratuitous ; he writes it for its own sake, aud being bitten 
by Mr. Leigh Hunt’s insane criticism, more than rivals the insanity of his poetry. 
—At first it appeared to us that Mr. Keats had been amusing himself aud weary- 
ing his readers with an immeasurable game at bouts-rimes } but if we recollect 
rl'^hlly it is an indispensable condition at this play that the rhymes when filled up 
shall have a meaning. He seems to us to write a line at random, and then he fol- 
lows, not the thought excited by this line, but that suggested by the rhyme with 
which it concludes. There is hardly a complete couplet enclosing a complete 
idea in the whole book. He wanders from one subject to another, from the asso- 
ciation, not of ideas, but of sounds; and the work is comiiosedof hemistichs 
which, it is (piite evident, have forced themselves upon the author, by the mere 
force of the catchwords on which they turn. 

Thus much of the mere -poetry of Endymion. Let us now look to 
what is said by each of its critics, as to the versification / the one whose 
object is to speak the truth concerning it, pronounces as follows : and 
that he has said more than the truth will scarcely be suspected, when it is 
known that the conductor of the work, in which the remarks in question 
appear, had a particular, we might almost say a personal, quarrel with 
that school of poetry, of which the Reviewer says that Mr. Keats is so 
strict a^isciple. 

Nothing can be more exijuisitely beautiful than this— (an extract he has just 
^ven)— nothing more lulliiig-sweet than the melody of it. And let us here, once 
for ail, direct the readers’ attention to the rhymes of the various extracts we lay be- 
fore them ; and add, that, upon the whole, it combines more freedom, sweetness, 
aud variety, than are to be found iti that of any other long poem written in the 
same measure, without any exception whatever. In the course of more than four 

thousand lines it never cloys by sameness, and never flags. Sweetness and 

variety of music iu the versit'icaiiou of a young writer, arc among the most au- 
thentic evidences of poetical power. These qualities arc peculiarly conspicuout 
iu Shakespeare’s early poems of Lucrece, and Venus Aud Adonis. It should be 
mentioned, however, that, in this work before us, these qualities seem to result 
from— what shall we say ? A fine natural ear ?— from any thing, however, rather 
than system— for the verse frequently runs riot, and loses itself in air. It is the 
music of the happy wild bird in the woods ; not of the poor caged piping bullfinch. 

But what has the Quarterly Review to say on this point ? 

We come now to the author’s taste in versifleaUon. He cannot indeed write a 
sentence j but perhaps he may be able to spin a line. Let us sec. The following 
are his prosodial notions of our Euglish heroic metre. 

And then be gives six or seven single detached lineSf every one of 
which is only a portion of a phrase, purposely broken oflf in the middle, 
or cut off from the beginning or the end. As if it were possible to judge 
of the musical effect of any one line, when detached from its connexion 
with those to which it belongs ! The Reviiwer concludes his remarks 
with the following words : — 

If any one should be bold enough to purchase this ” poetic romance,” 
means, after we have taken all this pains todeter him J and so much more patient 

Ormtal Herald^ VoU 2. 2 £ 
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than oumUei, as to ^et beyond the first book, aod so much more fortunate ai to 
find a meaniof , we entreat him to make ui acquainted with his siicceM $ we shall 
then return to the tssk which we now abandon in despair, aod endeavour to make 
all due amends to Mr^ Keats and to our readers. 

It ift since this was written, that the paper from which we have made 
one aet of the above extracts, appeared in the London Magazine ; and 
just after this, a new volume of poems was published by Mr. Keats, and re- 
ceived by all true lovers of poetry, with a delight amounting to enthusiaim. 
But we have heard no more on the subject from the Quarterly Review ; 
and its promised amends to Mr. Keats’" will come too late. In order that 
the Reviewer may not have any excuse for failing to redeem the above 
pledge, so far as it relates to ** his readers^* he is hereby informed, that 
we have read both the volumes in question, over and over again, from 
beginning to end, and each time with new and increased delight ; and 
that we have never once risen from the perusal of either of them without 
a renewed impression that they evinced powers in their writer, in most 
respects equal, and in many respects superior, to those of any other living 
poet that we possess ; and that, moreover, we conceive, one poem (or 
rather fragment of the Hyperion) contained in John Keats's last volume, 
to be, for a certain calm, deep-thoughted, and imaginative power, beyond 
the capacity of any English writer since the days of Milton. It must 
Bot be thought that we are travelling out of our course in thus ex- 
pressing our own individual opinions of Mr. Keats’s ix)wers as a poet; 
for unless we were to do so, it would be impossible for us to convey, 
except by mere abuse and declamation, (which we desire above all things 
to avoid) the opinions which it is our immediate object to promulgate, 
as to the Quarterly Review’s treatment of that writer. 

Does the reader, before we dismiss this part of our subject, desire to be 
informed what grounds the Quarterly Review had for suspecting that 
Mr. Keats (then a mere Iwy, and totally unknown beyond the limits of 
his own very confined circle) was likely to prove obnoxious to its peculiar 
views? — The only reply that can be given on this point is, that his poetry 
had been favourably noticed in the Examiner newspaper, and that m the 
course of that notice it appeared, if we mistake not, that he was a personal 
friend of the Editor of that Paper. There is, indeed, in an introductory 
passi^pe to one of the books of Endymion, (one of those which the Reviewer 
professes not to have read) a few idle and unmeaning words, which, if 
they indicate any thing, might be supposed to show that the writer of 
them did not as yet cherish that blind reverence for the great ones of tj^e 
earth, and that implicit belief in the perfection of all existing institutions, 
which the Reviewer conceives to be indispensable not ohly t6%^ftiiepoet, 
but to an honest man. But this the Reviewer could not have met with. 
No— Mr. Keats had been seen in company with a reformer ; and 
“ reformers,” (the Quarterly Review somewhere says) “ are no better 
than house-breakers;” and therefore bis poetry is to be indicted at the 
bar of public opinion, as a common nuisance, and suborned evidence 
produced to prove the charges against it ! 

We now turn to the papers in the Quarterly Review which treat of the 
late Mr. Shelley and his works. We shall, however, confine our notice 
in this instance almost entirely to the treatment of Mr. Shelley’s pivaU 
ehamcier : for it seems almost superfluous to pay much attention to the 
mere erhioismoB his published wwloH^smce theee involve intfory per* 
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tion of them the coniradietion in terms that the works m question are at 
once utterly contemptible where they are not utterly unintelligible, and 
^et the most monstrously wicked, and the most extensively mischievous, 
that were ever penned ! It will require but a very small portion of our 
gpace to show this. Inr the Quarterly Review s account of Mr. Shelley’s 
principal work— the Prometheus Unbound— we meet with the follbwing 
passages ; — 

A great lawyer of the present day U said to boast of practising three diflfhrent 
modes of writing : one which any body can read ; another which only himself 
can read ; and a third, which neither he nor any body else can read. So Mr, 
Shelley may plume himself upon writing in three different styles \ one which can 
be generally understood ; another which can be understoood only by the author | 
and a third whiclt is absolutely and intrinsically unintelligible. Whatever his 
command may be of the 'ftrat and second of these styles, this volume is a most 
satisfactory testimony of his proficiency in the last. Metaphors and similes can 
scarcely be regarded as oruaments of Mr. Shelley's compositions ; for his poetry 
is in general a mere jumble of words and heterogeneous ideas, connected by slight 
and accidental associations, among which it ii impossible to distinguish the 
principal object from the accessory. But take away from him the uuintelligible, 
the confused, the iucohoreiit, the bombastic, the affected, the extravagant, the 
hideously gorgeous, aud “ Prometheus ” and the poems which aocompauy it will 
sink at once into nothing. 

All this being the case, the Quarterly proceeds to combat, in the most 
solemn and elaborate manner, the moral and philosophical prinoiplet 
which Mr. Shelley has laid down and attempted to promulgate through 
the medium of all this unintelligible nonsense *, and which principles the 
Reviewer seems to understand as clearly, and think himself capable of 
explaining as intelligibly, as if they had been laid down by the pen of 
Bacon himself ! All this, as the reader will perceive, is mere blundering. 
So that we need trouble him no further concerning the merely critical 
part of these papers. The truth is, it was the Quarterly’s cue to destroy 
any present influence that Mr. Shelley might have gained, and, if possible, 
prevent him from ever establishing for himself, an honourable reputation 
in the public mind ; and finding that his poetry was not of a nature to be 
tampered with, and tom to pieces with impunity, it determined merely 
to pass a general and sweeping condemnation upon thaty and then de« 
pend, for the more certain accomplishment of its purpose, on the expedient 
of viUfying and destroying his private character ; and this it attempted 
to eflfect, not by any direct charges supported by any pretence at proof, or 
even by dbect assertions dependent for their value on the credit of the 
parties mkking them; but by dark hints, doubtful iuuendQes, and distant 
but tolerably intelligible insinuations. 

We cannot expect this statement to be credited without proof. We 
therefore proceed to offer such proof; and the rather because this renewal 
and propagation of the calumnies in question can no longer injure the 
person against whom they were' directed. A paper in the thirty-sixth 
number of the Quarterly Review, ou Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ** Foliage,” after 
expressing its disapprobation, generally, of certain persons and opinions 
with which Mr, Hunt seems to have shown some sympathy and a^eement, 
goes on to say, with reference to the probable results ot the opinions in 
question— 

We should net, for instanee, oommend as singularly amiable, thereceiviog 
great and unmevllid faimoH, to be returned with venomous and almost frantic 
hatred \ we are at a loss for the decency which rails at marriage, or the honour 
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which pollutes it; and we have still greater reluctance to coodeniD as a low pre- 
judice the mysterious feeliuf of separatiou which consecrates and draws to closer 
iiitiroacy the communion of brothers and sisters. We may be narrow-minded, 
hut we look anon it still as somewhat dishonourable to have been expelled from 
a Uoiversi^ ror the monstrous absurdity of a ** matbetnalical demonstration of 
the non-existence of a God/’ According to our understandings^ it is not a proof 
of a very affectionate beart> to break that of a wife by cruelty and infidelity. 

Again— 

We know the author's disgraceful and flagitious history well, and could 
put down some of the vain boasting of his preface.* At Eton we remember him 
notorious for setting fire to old trees, with burning-glasses. No unhappy emblem 
of a man who perverts his ingenuity and knowledge to the attacking of all that is 
ancient and venerable in our civil aud religious institutions. 


Both the above passages were well understood to have been directed at 
Mr. Shelley; indeed they are followed by another which expressly indi- 
cates as much ; and they seem to have been intended merely to prepare 
the way for that open attack which was shortly afterwards to be made 
upon him ; still, however, by inuendo and insinuation chiefly. In the 
review of his ** Revolt of Islam,’' he is described, by name, as ** a young 
and inexperienced man, imperfectly educated, irregular in his application, 
and shamefully dissolute in his conduct!* * 

This is pretty well, one would think, from a writer who two or three 
pages aftenvards says, “ We have learned too, though not in Mr. Shelley's 
school, to discriminate between a man and his opinions, and w'hile we 
show no mercy to the sin, we can regard the sinner with allowance and 
pity!* But what will be said when the very samcv ‘‘ wef in the next 
page but one of tJie same paper, concludes with the following words?— 

'*! P”''®*** ***‘^*» what we now know about 

him I Mr. Shelley), it would indeed be a disgusting picture that we should exhibit, 
but It would be an unanswerable comment on our text. It is not easy for those 
vihQ read only, to conceive how much low pride, how much cold selfishness, how 
much unmauljr cniclty, are consistent with the hws of this “ universar' and 
lawless love. But we must only use our own knowledge to check the Tound- 
less hopes which wo were once prone to entertain of him. “ 

This is to ** regard the sinner with allowance and pity,” with a ven- 
geance ! to say nothing of the imputations and insinuations, thus put forth 
111 regard to the said sinner,” being utterly wthout foundation. Such, 
at le^, 18 our own belief— grounded, however, not on any pewonaf 
knowledge of the late Mr. Shelley, but on the report of those who enjoyed 
the strictest inUmacy with him during his life-time, and who represent his 
^nduct, m all the moral relations of society, to have been perfectly 
irreproachable. Indeed, the Quarterly Review itself seems to have had 
some notion of this kind-whether after or before it put forth the above 
pamges, it is impowible to say ; but certain it is, that the next time it is 
called to notice one of Mr, Shelley’s productions, it concludes its 
rejnew (of the Prometheus Unbound”) in the following almost incf^ 

* They are in a note to the mum peperw-te'-m wnrk* which th«# Airtni 
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have some reason to believe tbose qualities to be unexceptionable at least] -^bis 
poems (and it is onljf with his poems that we have any concern) are at war with 
reason, with taste, with virtue, kc,^Quarterty Review ^ No. 51. 

This, then, ia one of the methods which the Quarterly Review employs 
in putting down one of those persons, who, from whatever cause, have made 
themselves obnoxious to it. Finding his published works not made of such 
<< penetrable etuff’* as it could wish, it vilifies his private character 'and 
conduct-— first, by covert and indirect insinuations, and then by open and 
direct assertions. And then, finding probably that the odium has alight-* 
ed upon the last spot in the world where it was expected and intended 
to alight, it turns short round (upon itself) and gives the lie direct, as well 
as the lie by implication, to all that it has formerly asserted — asserting 
instead, that of Mr. Shelley himself, we know nothing */* and, more- 
over, if we did know him, ** it is only with his ‘j^oems that wo have any 
concern innocently hoping, that its readers will be good enough to for- 
get, or to forgive, (it does not care which) all its former asseverations, 
touching the “ shamefully dissolute conduct” of Mr. Shelley — his “ ve- 
nomous and almost frantic” ingratitude — his cold selfishness”— ^his 
“ cruelty and infidelity ” to a heart-broken wife — and all the other parti- 
culars of his “ disgraceful and flagitious history ” 1 1 

Leaving our readers to find fit epithets by which to characterise such 
conduct as this, in a public journal professing to uphold the principles of 
public justice, and to respect the acknowledged relations between man and 
man, wo proceed in our somewhat irksome task of producing additional 
matter for their consideration : for all that wo profess to do in this paper 
in, to collect facts, and arrange them in a striking point of view, with re- 
ference to each other ; leaving inferences and conclusions to suggest theni- 
selves. And if, in the pertbrmance of this task, we are now and then 
tempted into an exclamation or an epithet, it must be looked upon as a 
momentary and involuntary stepping aside from the direct course which 
we had appointed for ourselves. 

Of the Quarterly Review’s general treatment of Mr. Leigh Hunt, un- 
just and uncandid as it has unquestionably been, we shall say but litde ; 
because we are of opinion that it comes under one of those heads of con-* 
duct to which we have referred in the outset of this paper, as not without 
some natural excuse. Mr. Hunt had been, for years before the appear- 
ance of his poetry, an avowed and a not uninfluential party writer ; and 
no one, who remembers him in this character, will say that he was him- 
self very careful to steer clear of all personalities against his political ad- 
versaries ; or that he showed any marked anxiety to bestow heaped 
justice’* on that part of their pretensions which did not come into action 
in their political characters. When, therefore, he chose to commit him- 
self with the literary world, in a published work bearing his name, it 
would have beien strange, indeed, if some of those to whom he had, dur*- 
ing so long a peried, been making himself studiously obnoxious, had not 
nxciaimed exultingly, ** Our enemy bath written a book !” and pounced 
upon it immediately as fair game. That the flagrant injustice which 
they committed in regard to writer, was one jot less dishonourable in 
virtne of the justice or tiyustice (whichever it might be) which he had 
previous^ committed in regard to Mem, we do not of course fior a mo- 
ment ad^ But we must, and do admit, that the coume they pursued 
was at kdit natuMl, and therefore not absolutely ioexcusawe. That 
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tfceir pnnuit of Aat course erinced very bad policy, and sttll worse 
taste, there can be little doubt, and as little that ihe most triumphant re- 
venge they could have taken upon Mr. Hunt, would have been to show 
(as they easily might) that, with all his faults, and setting ainde his poli. 
tical opinions, as well as those moral ones with which it might be their 
cue to differ, he is still one of the most agreeable and instructive writers 
of the day in which he lives. 

Be this as it may, however, the Quarterly Review’s general treatment 
of Mr. Hunt does not strike us with that instant and involuntary abhoN 
lence which some of its other delinquencies in this kind do. But to 
make up in some measure for this, there is one point in their attack on this 
writer which does strike us as utterly inexcusable, because it is incon- 
sistent with all the understood usages of civilized warfare, and is, in 
fact, exactly equivalent to the conduct of an English prize-fighter, who 
should take advantage of his adversary s situation to give him hfoul blow, or 
kick him in a vital part when he is down. Gouging and scalping are, it 
is true, “ all fair” in the backwoods of North America, because they are 
understood to be so ; but the soldier who should practise them in our 
gentlemanly European warfare, would be drummed out of his regiment. 
The point, to which the above remarks are intended to refer, is contained 
in the opening paragraph of the Quarterly Review's notice of Mr. Hunt's 
** Story of Rimini.”— I'he Review commences in these words 

A considerable part of this Poem was written in NewgatSy where the author 
was some time confined, we believe for a libel which appeared in a newspaper, of 
kich he ii said to be the conductor. Such an introduction ii not calculated to make 
a very favourable impression. Fortunately, however, we are as little prejudiced 
as possible on this subject ; we have never seen Mr. Hunt’s newspaper ; we have 
never heard any particulars of his offence ; nor should we have known that he bad 
been imprisoned out for hit own confession. 

. Now, thinking, as we do, that this paragraph is not only the most in- 
sidious, but the most base, and indeed atrocious, that was ever printed, 

S f course excepting many that have graced the pages of Blackwood 's 
agozine)— why should we shrink from saying so ? The reader is aware 
Uiat Newgate is a prison attached to the criminal court of the county to 
which it belongs, and is almost exclusively devoted to offences of an in- 
famous and felonious nature. Its very name, therefore, has something 
contagious in it; and to mention it as the place of confinement of any 
person moving in reputable society, without going into all the particulars 
connected with his offence, would be, to say the least of it, uncandid and 
illiberal. But to mention it in the way it is here mentioned, with pur- 
posed doubts thrown upon the nature of the offence which had oiled 
xbr such confinement, and words used in reference to the party’s own 
feelings, which are intended to imply a sense of shame and corUrition^ 
is altogether unfair and unjustifiable. “ Where the author was some 
tune confined, we believe for a libel,” &c.— as much as to say, ** though 
l)r any thing we absolutely ^ow to the contrary^ it may have been wn 
a highway robbery, or something worse.” And &n again, ** nor should 
we have known that he had been imprisoned, for his own confess 
SWH ; as if Mr. Hunt, instead of glorying (whether with reason or not is 
not now ^e question) in the act for which he was punished, had. put forth 
some pwitent “ confessioa*’ relating to it ; the word cof^essian invaoa- 

Uyimplyingafedingofpeiuteace^snd asBM AUthiainU 
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strike the reader aa base, paltry, and unmanly enough : but what will he 
say, or rather what will he £eel,-^or there are feelings which words cannot 
express,*^ when he is told tha^ in point of feet, Mr, Hunt never wai eon^ 
fined in Newgate at all? One thing, at all events, he will feel — that 
any further charge we can have to bring against the Quarterly Review, 
will come as a species of anti^climax. We must proceed nevertheless { 
though we shall do so in a much less detailed manner than we have 
hitherto adopted ; for our limits are already passed, But the reader, who 
is now first made acquainted with the delinquencies of the Quarterly Re* 
view, would gain but a very inadequate notion of their extent, unless we 
were to direct his attention to a few more examples of them. 

And first of Lady Morgan ;-^ibr the Quarterly Review has always de- 
lighted in setting its wits at a woman.*’ Some time ago this lady pub^ 
lished a work in two volumes, quarto, on the subject of ** Italy which 
of course it was the Quarterly Review’s business to deride and cry down ; 
seeing that it had previously assured the literary world, over and over 
again, that Lady Morgan was an ignorant and a wicked woman, and a 
worse authoress. How then was this object to be effected ? Doubtless, 
by a full and fair examination of the work in question, and by applying to 
it the usual critical rules and canons “ in such cases made and provide.” 
—No such thing. When there is a lady in the case, the Quarterly 
Review scorns to do its work in so formal and old-fashioned a manner. 
On the contary, it merely asserts, in general terms, that * Italy’ is a 
series of offences against good morals, good politics, good sense, and good 
taste j” and that moreover “ this woman is utterly incorrigible that “ her 
indelicacy, ignorance, vanity, and malignity are inimitable and finally, 
that ** every page teems with errors of all kinds, from the most disgusting 
down to the most ludicrous.” And this being the case, it proceeds forth- 
with to — prove what it has asserted ? By no means ; but to occupy all 
the rest of the paper in setting forth the infamous and immoral manner 
in which the said work has been — advertised ! For the effecting of 
which notable purpose, it confesses to having searched the files of the 
Morning Chroniclo all the W’ay back from the date of its article (October 
1821) till the 17th of January preceding, in the publication of which day 
it actually discovers the following incendiary advertisement, to which it 
devotes two distinct lines, in form as under ; 

Preparing for the Prefis, 

ITALY, BY LADY MORGAN! 

Can the reader believe that any thing so atrocious could be perpetrated 
by a public Newspaper in the nineteenth century? But we advise him 
to husband his horror ; for he will have still more striking occasion fer it 
presently. The Reviewer asserts, on his own responsibility, that, in fact, 
“ Advertisements, in the foregoing style, continued to be fired off, in the 
manner of minute guns, till the 11th of June,” — on which day (the Re- 
viewer does not take upon him to state at what particular hour) the 
same Morning Chronicle actually put forth a notice, to the astonished 
eyes and horrified understandings of the inhabitants of this loyal and 
religious metropolis, couched in terms, and arranged in form^ no other 
than as follows : 

Shortly will be published, 

ITALY, BY LADY MORGAN. 

'^ose who desire copies of this woik on the day ofjnAtkedioit, are requested 

fenmtd tteir erdeh vMiMdlafeiy vheir respecUvt ^sobelers n 
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Why thii is “ flat burglary.” But all this, we can assure panic- 
stricken reader, is nothing to what follows ; as he may see for himself, if 
he dares venture to peruse the whole exposure of this worse than gun- 
powder plot ! In case he should decline this undertaking, we have only 
space to assure him that all the rest of the paper on Lady Moi^g^n’s * I^y ^ 
is taken up with an exposure of the foregoing and similar fla^tious notices 
and advertisements, of and concerning that work; not one word of any 
.one of which does the Reviewer attribute to Lady Morgan, or any one 
connected with her. And of the work itself not a syllable is said, except 
those which we have quoted as contained in the first half-page of the 
criticism ; and not one line of extract is supplied ! 

We shall only notice in particular the Quarterly Review’s treatment of 
one or two other persons ; for what we propose by this paper is, not to offer 
an abridgment of all the abuse which that work has from time to tune put 
forth against its political adversaries, but merely to place on record, else- 
where than in its own pages, the line of conduct that it is capable of pur- 
suing in regard to those persons who, from whatever causes, become in 
any way obnoxious to it, or to its patrons. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of Mr. Hazlitt, and know 
the fearless and uncompromising manner in which* he is accustomed to 
speak the bare truth concerning whatever, and whoever, comes under his 
consideration — whether friend or foe — will not be disposed to whine ovor 
any reprisals that njay be made upon himself in this kind. If, therefore, 
the Quarterly Review had spoken nothing but the truth of this writer, 
we should certainly not have complained of it, even though it had neglected 
to speak the whole truth — ^since this latter is more than Mr. Hazlitt him- 
self would think it necessary or convenient to 8i)eak of the Quarterly Re- 
view, if he were to give an account of it to-morrow. (Indeed, to speak 
plainly, we do flatter ourselves that that is an undertaking which no one 
but ourselves would ever have contemplated, much less have performed ! 
seeing that we never yet happened to meet with any one who was not 
wilfully prejudiced, either for or against it) But when the Quarterly 
Review assures its readers that Mr. Hazlitt is not only the basest of 
mankind, in the matter of politics — in other words, that he is somewhat 
intolerant of tyrants, and no great eulogist of their slaves-^but that he is, 
moreover, a very silly and inefficient person, incapable of coupling two 
ideas, or of originating one — it is but fair, in an examination oi the kind 
we are now engaged in,' to remind the reader that this is said of a person 
who, for natural powder of intellect, and acquired skill in using it, is not 
surpassed, as the Quarterly Review welllcnows, by any single writer of his 
day, in those particular departments to which his efforts are directed. It 
is of the person who puts more meaning into fewer words than any other 
writer of his day, that the Quarterly Review lays down the following, as 
a general proposition : — ** He seems to think that meaning is a superfluous 
quality in writing, and that the task of composition is merely an exercise 
in varying the arrangement of words.” — ft is of an octavo volume, of be- 
tween three and four hundred pages, by the most original thinker of his 
day, that the Quarterly Review’ propounds as follows; — “ We are not 
aware that it contains a single just observation, which has not heen ex- 
pressed bjr other writers more briefly, more perspicuously, and more 
ele^ntly.” 'After this it would be superfluous to bquire further into the 
justice of the Quarterly Review's strictures on the author of Table Talk.* 
The only other instance we ^all mention of the Quarterly Review** 
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sacrifice of principles to party is, its treatment of Mr. Buckingham, 
during his absence in India. We shall, however, not descend to details 
in this instance; and for obvious reasons— one of which is that that 
gentleman has himself published a r^y to the charges brought against 
him, in which he takes up the review of his work, paragraph by paragraph, 
and refutes the whole.* 

We have thus (however relucta,ntly) fulfilled our self-imposed task of 
exposing a few of the delinquencies of the Quarterly Review. We now 
at once take a willing leave of it, by expressing our unfeigned admiration 
of its good (qualities, our regret at its unintentional errors and deficiencies, 
and our mingled contempt and abhorrence for its wilful and therefore 
wicked misrepresentations. 


ON A FBAST. 

• [From the Greek,] 

Joyful let us quaff the wine, 

And praise the Giver of the vine, 

The inventor of the dance ; the lay 
Who loves to hear the live-long day, 

Love a cherished foster-brother, dear 
To Venus* self, and. nursed by her. 

Festive cheer through him has birth, 

Through him the Graces raise our mirth, 

Through him lone Grief forgets to weep, 

And Sorrow’s self is hushed to sleep : 

Then let soft youths bring in the bowl, 

I long with wine to cheer my soul ; 

To give to gusty storms my care 
To bear away — I care not where. 

Let us, let us seize the bowl. 

Nor bear old wrinkled Care’s control : 

What gain we by the thoughtful brow ? 

Will sorrow teach us how to know 
The hue of dusk futurity ? 

Or thrust one stroke of fortune by ? 

Gtyis me wine, and through the maze 
Tbiough which the foot of beauty strays 
To music’s note, 0 1 let me move, 

And steep, oh ! steep me deep in love. 

Give care to those who love it, I 
Bid it far from me to fly. 

Joyful let me drain the wine, 

And praise the Giver of the vine. 

* The reader will readily perceivd that the varied articles in a publication of 
this extent must be the production of various pens : ns no peno<1ical ioumal could 
l<e supported without the aid of other wiiters than its editor. We think it right, 
after this explanation, to state in a note, that the reply here adverted to, was c»ri- 
dnally published in India, and Mnt to this country tome time since; and that 
legal proceedings are now in progress, which will be likely to give further publicity 
to the refutation, when these proceedings can be brought to a dole.— Ed. 
OtuntMlHmtld, Vot.2. 2 F 
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iNCONSIS'rBNCIES OP THE ABBE DUBOIS |N HIS LETTERS ON INDlAi 
To the Editor 0/ the Oriental Herajd, 

Sir, Londou, March 15, 1824.* 

T HAVE just risen from the perusal of the Abh5 Dubois^ Letters on the 
State of Christianity in India \ in which the Conversion of the Hindoos is 
considered as impracticable/^ The importance pf the subject to which these 
letters relate, has induced me to bestow upon them a more than ordinary 
degree of attention ; and to mark such passages as, upon any account, ap* 
pear to call fi)r observation. The memorandum of these passages, which is now 
ocforc me, exhibits a catalogue apparently so disproportionate to the size of the 
volume, that I am desirous to submit the remarks which arise out of them, 
through the medium of your Journal, to the consideration of the public. 
Upon taking a review of the passages in question, I have noted down such as 
are most worthy of remark, according to the different heads under which my 
observations seem naturally to have arranged themselves ; and, in reauest- 
ing that you will give these observations publicity, 1 ani actuated only by 
an earnest and anxious desire that a VYork which proclaims, in its title page, 
the Author’s firm persuasion, that the benighted nations of India shall never 
** come to the brightness” of our Saviour’s rising, should have its pretensions 
exactly defined, and the weight of its authority calmly and dispassionately 
considered. 

I. I will begin with pointing out some obvious instances of inconmtenci/, 

1. In page 161 the Abbe Dubois pronounces the following assertion of the 

Rev. ; viz. that “ diihoimtjf is so familiar to the natives, that a Hindoo 

will never trust another,” to be one of the most unfounded that was ever 
brought forward against these people ; although in the page imnictliatcly pre- 
ceding (160) llie Abbe has recorded his own sentiments on this point in the 
following terms : “ The propensity of most of them” (the Hindoos) to pil- 
fering is almost irresistible ; and, in general, if a native can avoid discovery 
in being dishonestt he will be so as often as his own interests require it.” 1 he 
Abbe observes also, in his second letter (notwithstanding the dark and 
dismal colours in which he has exhibited the character of the Hindoo 
Christians”) that ” if a parallel for Jwtmty and probity were drawn between 
them and Pagans, the/orrner would have the advantage.” (p. 851.) 

2. Hut 1 proceed to notice still more glaring discrepancicB-7-discrcpan- 
cics, indeed, which seem to indicate tliat Inc Abbe's jiKlgment is ** a vane 
blown with all winds,” and easily accommodating itself la tbc several occa- 
sions on which it is to be employed. For instance: wheoapeaking of the 
difiiculties which oppose the introduction of Christianity into India, the Abbe 
expresses himself in the following very remarkable manner ; 

In order to make true Christians among the natives, it would be necessary before 
all things, to erase from the code of the Christian religion, the great leading precept 
of charity: for try to pvrsuade a Hindoo that this religion places all men on equal 
footing ill the siidit of God, our common Maker and KaUicr that the being bom in 
a high caste, autiiorises nobody to look with indifTerence or contempt on the parsons 
born in a lower tribe ;->that e\en the exalted Binbrniii, after embradng Christianity, 
ought to look upon the humble pariaii as his brothCTi and be ready to bestow oimn 
him all. marks of kiudness and love in his power :—t^ to prevail upon the Christian 
Hindoo to forgive an often imaginary injury, such as would be that of betng publicly 
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upbraided with having violated any one of their vain usages try to Itersuade eVcti 
the low-born pariah, that after tnmlM a Christtan, he ought for ever to renounce 
the childish distinction of HffAf and Lk/t Hand, upon which he lays so much stress, 
and which he considers as the most honourable characteristic of his tribe ;^tcll him 
that as that distinction of Right and Left Hand proves a somcC Of continual quarrel, 
Acting, and animosity, it b^mes wholly incompatible with the first duties im)K>scd 
upon him by the Christian religion, and must altogether be laid aside ;-**try to prevail 
upon parents, in opposition to the established customs, to mrmlt a young vndow, 
their daughter, who, on account of her youth, is exposed to dishonoOr. both herself 
and Ihniuy, to maiTy again $ so to act in opposition to any of their leading usages 
and practices ; your lectures, yonr instructions, your expostulations on such suhjects, 
will he of no avail ; and your Christians will continue to live the slaves of their 
Antichristian prejudices and cu8toms.*-p. 63—65. 

Again ; when desirous to enforce the alarming declaration that, in his 
Opinion, ** these unhappy people are lying under an everlasting anatiiema,*^ 
he exhibits the following picture of the Brmimins : 

In fact, the Inferiorite of the Hindoo Brahmins to all other Pagan nations, with 
iv5|)cct to religion, is tne more striking, as they have not been able to distmgalsli 
what is a virtue, and what is not, since they in general suppose it inucii more meri^ 
torioiis to render service to beasts than to men. A pious Hindoo Brahmin, who will 
make it his imperative duty to share his frugal meal with fishes, snakes, monkeys, 
and birds of prey, will, on the other hand, behold, with the coldest iiidlfTcrence, a 
|H)or ivretch starving at his door, without thinking of assisting him. 

Instead of that great leading precept of Christian charity, “llion shalt low thy 
neighbour as thyself,” which Is calculated to convert the whole of mankind into a 
romniunity of brothers, it might be said that the leading precept of the Brahmins is 
tills, “ Thou shalt love brutes as thyself."— p. U2, 113. 

And yet, when it is the object of the Abbe to vindicate the Hindoos, in 
answer to the attacks before referred to, he can exhibit the national character 
in such a totally did’erent light, that I am tempted to disbelieve the evidence 
of iny senses, and to say with Lear, 

I know not what; 

I will not swear these are my hands : 

and all the skill 1 have, 

Remembers not these garments. 

The description is as follows : 

The Hindoos are not in want of Improvement In the discharge of social duties 
among themselves. 'Hiey understand this point as well as, and perhaps better than 
the Kuropcaiis. might even be said to be rather excessive in this respect in 
several instances. 'Iney will never suffer the needy who has implored their charity to 
go unassisted, 'fheir hospitality among themselves, it is well known, has no bounds* 
Kven the humble, the distressed pariah, as long as he has a measure of giaiu in liU 
possession, will checriiilly share his pap of millet with the weary traveller of his 
caste who may happen to take shelter In his hut ; and in all their wants and dis- 
tresses the Hindoos, of oli castee, will readily assist each other more efleetuaily than 
the Europeans would do in the same circumstances. Wliat the European possesses 
he keeps for himself. What the Hindoo possesses he is always disposed to share with 
those who have nothing. In fact, it might be said that a wealthy Hindoo cbnsiders 
liimself as the depositary, or the distributor, rather than the proprietor of his for- 
tune, so greatly prouu is he to acts of charity and benevolence : and it Is chiefly from 
this cause that ttiose frequent revolutions In the fortunes of the Hindoos, ana those 
frequent passages from extreme opulence to extreme poverty, arise.— p. 156, 159. 

3. But, not to dwell longer on this h^, let any person read the following 
passages : 

I am, however, far from adopting the opinion of those who think that in such dr- 
cumstaflees. and with a peoble of such dispositions, Christianity is of no avail at all ; 
for, shonld it produce no otner eflbct than that of altogether detaching so many thou- 
sand ittitives from the worihip of idols, and the monstrous kind of idolatry pr^Ung 
all over India, to inculcate into Iheir minds even nothing else bat the merely barren 
and speculative knowledge of only one true Ood, and that of his only son onr Lord 
and common Redeemer Jesus Christ ; this alone, ought, in my humble opinion, to bo 
sufliclent to wish for, and encourage its diffusion ny all practicable means.— p*gl. 

I have to this day remarked amongst them [the Hindoo Brahmins, whom the Abb6 
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represents, in other places (p. 101. 103;), as * the reftn^ part of the Mtion,* ^ < the 
leaders of the pnhilc opinion,'] nothing but |mde, self-conceit, duplicity, lying, and 
every kind of unnatural and AnH-chriitian vices,— (p. 02.) , ^ . 

'I'be JeMuig featui^ of the education of a Christian, is an universal charity and 
bcnevoleni'e towards all his fellow-creatures. ^ , , ,, 

The leading feature of the education of a Brahmin Is an universal hatred and 
contempt towards all the human race. 

A Christian is taught to love even his enemies, and to return good for em« 

A Brahmin is taught, if not positively to hate his friends, and to return evU for 
good, at least to conduct himself through life by quite selfish considerations, and to 
sacrlnce idl, without exception, to his private interests, without distinction between 
friends and foes: to be entirely unmindful of the semces rendered t6 him, and to 
consider them, whatever may be tlietr importance and value, as his strict due.— p. 102, 
Arc the worshippers of the Ungam le*<s culpable than those of Belphegor [Baal 
poor] ? and is the worship of Jagnot and Tcroopatty less nefarious than tlmt of Mo- 
loch ? Are we not warranted, on beholding the unnatural and odious worahip whicli 

E ails all over India, in thinking that these unhappy people are lying under an ever- 
ng anathema : that by obstinately refusing to listen to the voice of the heavens, 
which declare the glory of Uod," they have for ever reudered tbemselvM unworthy 
of the divine favours ; that by obstinately rejecting tlie woid of Gotl, which has been 
in vain aiiuoiiiiccd to them witliont intermission, during these last three or four ceu- 
tnrlei, they have ‘‘ filled up the measure of their fathers,” have been entirely for- 
saken by God, and (what is the worst of divine vengeance) given over for ever to a 
reprobate mind, on account of the peculiiu: wickedness of their worship, which sup- 
poses, ill those among whom it prevails, a degree of pen unity far beyond that of all 
old l*ngin nations p. 112. 

With these passages, let him compare the following: 

It has at present become a kind of fashion to sneak of improvements and amelio- 
i*ations in the cirilizatiou and iii'^titutioiis of the Hindoos, and cveiy one has liis own 
plans for eiTcctiiig tliein ; but if \vc could for an instant lay aside our Kuropcaii eyes 
and Knropcan prejudices, and look at the Hindoos with some degree of impartiality, 
we shonlu uernaps find that they are nearly our equals in all that is good, and our 
inferiors only in all that Is bud. 

In my hunihle opinion, these people have reached the degree of eivilization that is 
consistent with their ciiinatc, tliuii* wants, tiieir natnial dispositions, and physical 
eonstitulioii ; and in fact, in education, in manners, in accomplisiiments, and in the 
discharge of social duties, I believe them superior to some European nations, and 
scarcely inferior to aiiy.—p. 155, 156. 

And then let him say whether, with the w'riter of these letters, whose 
judgmctit appears to be ** like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and 
tossed,*' wc shall leave these benighted nations to their fate, and ** care not 
that they perish or, whether wc shall still pray, with our venerable cliurcli, 
for ** mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics,” and testify the 
sincerity of our prayers hy cheerfully co-operating in the blessed work of 
'^ preparing the way of the Lord,” and ** making straight in the desert a 
highway for our Cod,”* 

II. I will proc^, under the next head, to point out instances of inconte- 
quence; by showing that the facts he has adduced, do not justify the conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived. 

. 1. In the first place, the Abbe Dubois seems to ground his opinion, with 
regard to the impracticability of converting the Hindoos, chiofiy on the “sUtc 
ut degradation to which Christianity has been reduced in these latter times*' 
(p. 17). But does not the Abbe admit, in several parts of the volume, that 
the Missionaries of former times dnl make considerable progress (compara- 
tively speaking, at least) in the woik of conversion? And may. we not 
attribute the present degraded state of Christianity in India, therefore, partiy 
to the present state of the European missions, some of which, by retaon (as he 
observes) of the late “ distracted slate of Europe,” are from the want of new 
supplies, “ threatened with a sjieedy eslinciionf” (p.fi4.) parify to the 
manner in which the Itoman Catholic Missionaries have ** accommodated 
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tii^mselv^*' to the « mom. mitids of the Hindoos/’ by incumbering the 
Catholic worship wim an additional su^rstructure of outward show, 
unknown in Europe, which, in many mstances, does not differ much 
from that prevailing among the Gentiles, and which is far from proving a sub- 
ject of edification to many a good and sincere Roman Catholic ;’’*(p.d9— 7S.) 
and jHxHly to the immoral and irregular conduct of many Europeans in 
every part of the country”? (p. ir.) 

Of tlie injury done to the cause of Christianity by the conduct of those 
who ** hold .the truth in unrighteousness, ’"f have, indeed, melancholy 

evidence in' almost every page of this work. ** 1 have been many times 
challenged,” says the Abbe in one place, " to bear testimony oh this fact” 
{whether the Europeam have any reiigion whatever), aD«l have been very 
seriously asked by the Hindoos, wheuier the Earangy (European) acknow- 
ledged and worshipped a God.” (p. 84.) And, in ano^er place X find the 
writer expressing himself in the following manner: 

On the whole, it is nw decided opinion, that as long as we have no wanner pro> 
moters of the cause of Cnristlanity than the existing race of Europeans of any nation 
whatever, we can entertain but very faint hopes of Christianity gainiug ground in 
India. As long as a nati\'e Christian, who happens to fall in the way of an European, 
^Iiali (after having been surveyed with a stern and scornful countenance) be wei- 
coined by him with this insulting reproach, ** Why hast thou forsaken the religiou of 
tiiy forctathers to embrace a foreign worship ? so long as the name of a native 
Christian and a rogue shall sound as synonymous in the ears of a prejudiced Eu> 
ropeau ; so long as the deluded victims who devote themselves to the most arduous 
of all professions, forego all worldly prospects in life, and sacrifice their Kposc, their 
health, and their lives, for the purjwse of imparting to tlieir fellow-creatures (what 
they consider as tlie most v'aluaule of ail blessings,) the knowledge of the only one 
true God. and of the worship due to him by all ms creatures, shall be braiidea with 
the appellation of fanatics, iaiots, and other like opprobrious epithets ; so long as the 
Hindoos sliall liear the EuroiJeaiis themselves, luaKing in several instances their own 
religion, and its saercd records, the subject of their paltry sarcasms and railleries ; 
so long as the natives shall behold the precepts and morals of that holy religion 
openly violated without shame or kruple by those who were educated in its bosom ; 
in short, so loug as the Christian religpon shall have to struggle tvith so many do- 
mestic and foreign obstacles, it would, in my humble opinion, w perfect nonsense 
to flatter ourselves with the hope of its ever gaining any solid footing In the coun- 
try.— p. 120, 121, 

Now, although it is evident, that these objections are levelled, not against 
our most holy religion, but against those who do not walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith they are called, and that to make Christianity respon- 
sible for the evils whicli professed Chnstians have occasioned, would be to fall 
into the error noticed by Paley,§ of charging Christianity with many conse- 
quences for which it is not responsible ; yet I may be allowed to ask my fel- 
low-countrymen in India, whether they acknowledge the above portrait to be 
correct ; and, if so, whether they reflect that proportioned to the importance 
of our empire in the East, is its awful responsibility ? I may be allowed to say 
to them, in the admirable words of a living writer; || “ If ever the worsliip of 
false deities is to fall by the instrumentality of human efforts, the whole ar- 
mour of Ihe true God must openly be worn by those who profess to call upon 
his name. Let the Christian reiigion appear in the East, with a mild and 
tutelary aspect, the guardian and benefactress of mitlions. But whHe she is 


•Rom.i.18. tEph.iv.l. 

X 1q p..fl9 the Abb6 says, “ Their processions In the streets, always performed In 
the night-time, hare indeed been to me at all times a subject of shame.*’ He then 
goes on to describe the pageantry of these processions ; and he adds, in p. 72, that 
** all this pageantry is at present beheld with iudUTerence by the Htu^s and that 
** the Ittteitsti of the Cbnstiao religion bare not been improvttd by what tome mop be 
di^’ed to term mere prtetterttft*\ 
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scattering blessings far and wide around hef^ let it not be sutpocted that ibs 
has lost the veneration and allegiance of her own children* While she U 
labouring to diffuse the light of civilization and knowledge over that gigantic 
empire, let it not be supposed that her celestial origin and office have been 
forgottcnt’’ I may be allowed to remind them of the tremendous peril at 
which they presume, by their whole life and conversation, to deprive our 
blessed religion of all her “ form and comeliness,” and make her « despised 
and rejected of men.” I may lie allowed to say to, them ; ** If, instead of 
being, that which you should deem not less your privilege ^im your duly 
to be, * the li^^t of the world,^ you suffer the * light^ that is in you to be 
* darkness,' consider ‘ how great is that darkness* ” 

To give arotlier instance of inconclusive reasoning: the Abb4 Dubois 
assumes that, inasmuch as almost unintelligible transitions of our sacred 
books into the several idioms of the country,” (page 149) have not been pro- 
ductive of any good effect, the time of conversion has passed away, and that 
to translate and circulate among the Hindoos as many Bibles as weplei^e, 
in every shape and in every style,** 49) will not be of any avail. So again : 

Ask the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore whether they have realty the well- 
founded hope that their iudefatiirable labours in eudeavouring to get the holy scrip- 
tures translated into all the idioms of India will increase their successes t Ask 
tliem whether those extremely incorrect versions, already obtained at an immense 
expense, have produced the siuccre conversion or a single pa^i ? And I am per- 
suaded, that if they arc asked an answer upon their honour ana conscience, they will 
all reply in the negative.— p. 2o. 

Now to me it appears that these two ouestioits admit of very different 
answers ; and that a negative to tlie second question would still leave the 
Missionaries at liberty to reserve their answer to the frst, until the expe- 
riment of circulating a close and accurate version (a point to which I will re- 
vert before I conclude) shall actually have been made. 

3. To specify another instance in which the writer of these letters has 
made an inference not altogether warranted by the facts ho has detailed : he 
seems to consider the cause of Christianity in India to be utterly hopeless, 
because, In the year 1784, when Tippoo Sultan ordered all the Native 
Christians in Mysore to undergo the rite of circumcision, not a single in- 
dividual among so many thousands had courage enough to confess his faith 
under this trying circumstance, and become a martyr to his religion*” (p. 74) 
** Will this be believed (says the Abb6) in the Christian world 1 ” Had this 
fact stood alone, we miglit well have been staggered at the sad recital ; but 
when I read, in other parts of his letters, that “ the greater, by far the 
greater number [of Native Christians] exhibit nothing but a vain phantom, 
an empty shade of Christianity” (p. C3) ; that ** the religion of all consists 
ill little more than a few outward practices, and tlie occasional recital of some 
forms of prayer, accompanied, it is true, with many external grimaces, but 
without any inward or practical spirit of religion” (p. 65) ; that ** their pro- 
cessions” (as 1 have already had occasion to remark) ** have been to him at all 
times a subject of shame” (p. 69); and that among the converts made by 
tlie Abb4 during the period ot his residence in India, ** those who have con- 
tinued Christians are the very worst among bis flock” (p* 135) t I must 
frankly confess that the spirit of martyrdom was not to be looked for among 
the persons he describes, and that the melancholy fact here recorded proves, 
(if such proof were wanting, indeed,) that oonversioD, eOnAwted the 
prinmks he has described, could terminate in nothing but an ** empty shade 
of Christianity.” 

in. Under mv next head I have noted down several posidohl, wbidi, to 
say the least of them, seem liable to be auestmei; but as my letter is extend- 
ing itself b^nd the limits whidi I had origioaUy pnsci^ to myself, I 
must endeavour to be concise. . . 
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I. If Aitf form oi Chrittumity w^re tq nmkq an UnRKsalon and gain i 
couatrVy u is undonb(ed|y the (Homan) Ca^Qlic mode of worship, wl 
pomp and show appear lo Ml suited to the genius and dispositions or the 


.,__lntho 
lose external 
natives.**®;* 


Do not the itatementi contained in these letters (to some of which I have 
had occasion to advert) reapeeting the methods employed bv the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, lead to a very different ooncliision ; and may we not 
infer, from the ill success of those methods, that (to use the Abb6's own 
words,) ** the interests of the Christian religion’^ are not likely to be << im-' 
proved by whaS some may be disposed to term mere priest-craft” ? 

2. The line of separation between us and the Brahmins Is drawn, and the barrier 
impassable; there Is no opening to argument or persuasion : our opponents are strictly 
bound by their religious and civil statutes to shun, to scorn, and hate us. 'I'hey am 
obliged to do so ^om a sense of duty. To listen to us would be in them a crime, 
and the greatest of all diagraccs,— p. lUl, 


I would here observe that, according to the writer’s own statement, to 
listen to us'* could be no crime or disgrace, since he admits, in p, 15, that a 
great many Hindoos, “ of every caste, are “ fond of discoursing upon reli- 
gion" with us. But the truth is, that with regard to the great body of secular 
Brahmins, the remark quoted from p. 101 Is wholly inapplicable : and may it 
not be justly inferred, frpm the instance of the learned Brahmin, RamMohim 
U y, (an instance which, I have reason to believe, does not by any means 
‘^tand alone) that whatever may be the letter of the Hindoo statutes, civil or 
religious, now in oj^cration, the barrier" spoken of aCbve is not, in point of 
fact, altogether “ impassable "? 

3. Tltcre are, I suppose, in Calcutta, many hundmd natives of all castei, who omi 
road, write, ‘and speak English well; among them, I am persuaded, that you will 
nut be able to find tpu independent individuals who are ever seen with an English 
book of science in their hands.— p. 167. 

This opinion may be, and very probably w, perfectly correct; and yet I 
cannot see how the bare statement of what has or what has not been done, 
leithout the aid of schools, shall authorize any conclusion cither ^br or againsf 
what may be done, by the general adoption of the school system which has 
lately been introduced. 

4. Many other questionable positions are entered in tlie list now lying 
before me ; but as some of them are comparatively unimportant, 1 will restrict 
myself to such as appear to involve douotful, if not erroneous, interpretations 
of Scripture, 

'rhe pWine Founder of our religion has, it istnic, announced that Ws Gospel 
shoulit he preached all over the world, but, to the best of my knowledge, he has never 
affirmed that It should be heard, believed, and embraced by all nations.— p. 42. 

Christ (as 1 mentioned in another letter) has, it is inie, promised that “ the Qos^ 
pel of the kingdom shall be published in all the world, for a witness unto all nations, 
and then shall the end come." His sacred pledge, in tins respect, has been fumlled, 
or is still fulfilling, but, at the same time, has he told any one that all nations, or 
even the majority of them, should be brought under the yoke of the Gospel ?— p. lOt). 

Not to mention in this place, the long and luminous train of prophecy, ex- 
tending from Genesis m the Revelation, whitjh directs the eye of faith to the 
glorious period when the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ,"* 1 would ask the writer of these Letters, 
how be interprets the apostolic commission given bv our blessed Saviour, 
before he ascended to take his seat in glory, on the right hand of his 
Father; « Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, (or, as it, is more strictly 
rendered in the margin of our ^glish Bible, ‘ mke disciples or Christians of 
nil natiums,*) baptwng them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Hujy Ghost ;"t a commission^he perpetuity i and, may we not add, the 
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ultimate efficacy , of which, may be inferred from this gracious assiirwce sub- 
joined by Him, to whom all power is given in heaven and in earth, “ And 
10 , 1 am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 

In support of the above position, the Abbe cites part of the 10th chapter of 
St. Matthew (p. 44-5), together with the parallel pwsages from St. Mark and 
St. Luke, forgetting that the instructions there recited relate to \i\ejirst mis- 
sion of the apostles, whom, upon this occasion, Jesus expressly commanded, 
saying, ** Go not into the way of the GentileSy but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” * The writer of these Letters should have referred 
us rather to the 24tli chapter of St. Matthew, and to the parallel passages 
in the other Evangelists; and have left us to judge whether any thing 
in these passages, or in the apostolic commission recorded by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, can be construed into a ‘‘ recommendation” (as he terms 
it, p. 44, 45.) to the disciples of Christ, « quietly to quit places and countries 
ill disposed to hear the truth; and to leave these people in their hardness of 
heart.” 

Again: the Abbe Dubois cites the language employed by St. Paul, in llic 
9th chapterof his Epistle to the Romans, respecting the Divine Sovereignty, 
as an argument for our suffering the Hindoos to remain ** imrtiersed in the 
deepest darkness of the most extravagant idolatry.” (p. 43.) The occasion docs 
not permit me to enlarge upon the sublime doctrine treated of in this chap- 
ter ; but the AlAie must surely be aware that the apostle is here treating ot 
the rejection of the Jews^ as having a close aiul necessary connexion with the 
calling of the CentiicSf which is the great subject of the Epistle ; and that the 
scope of the chapter is to prove that the Jewi are rejected, and the Gentiles 
called, without any impeachment of the Divine perfections. Let the Abbe 
Dubois view the passages as quoted by him in this light ; and then let him 
say, how his case is to be supported by a reference to a part of Scripture which 
declares the accnmpluhmejit of prophecy, in the present rejection of God’s fa- 
voured and peculiar people, and in the calling them his people which were 
not his people, and her beloved which was not pclovcd.” 

Of a like tendency with the above is the opinion, to which 1 had occasion 
to advert, under the first head, that the natives of India are “ lying under 
an anathema,” like the worshippers of Aloloch and Baalpeor, anil the 
Canaanites of old, who were doomed to a general and total destruction.” 
(p. Ill, 12.) Docs the Abbe Dubois, 1 would ask, possess any means of in- 
stituting a comparison which shall warrant such a conclusion as this? Does 
he find any reservation whatever in the terms of the apostolic comrnissioB, 
for going and teaching all nations?'* And does he not, in expressing the 
above opinion, expose himself to the severe rebuke with which our blessed 
I-ord silenced the demand for “ fire from heaven,” upon the village of the 
Samaritans, saying, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of’°?|- 

IV. I have marked, under the last head, such passages as appear to furnish 
valuable hints fur the guidance of all those who are desirous of co-operating 
in the glorious work of “ rolling away that weighty stone, which seems to 
confine and shut down a whole people in idolatry and superstition ; in order 
that from their sepulchral ahvss of moral and spiritual degradation, they may 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and that liearing they may live I” J 

In speaking of the difficulty of securing a close and accurate version of the 
Bible, m the different languages of India, the Abbe Dubois declares it to be 
his belief, that the undertaking to be fairly and properly executed, would 
occupy, for half a century, all the learned to be found in India;” and he then 
goes on to describe the manner in which the autliorized English ver&it#n was 
made, and the time which was required for its completion, yp* 35, 6.) I am 
inclined to think that the Abb6 has made an exaggerated statement, both of 
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the defects. of the present transitions, and of the difficulties to bcconqitered, 
before we can hope to possess close and accurate versions of the Bible, in'tlie 
various languages of fndia. But I am quite aware, that Very low and mac- 
curate versions have gone abroad, particularly in those indigenous dialects,, 
which differ most widely from the Hebrew idiom ; and I entirely agree with 
the writer of these Letters, hs to the mischief which such versions must have 
occasioned. Considering, indeed, the vast importance of ensuring faithful 
versions of the Scriptures, is it too much to expect that our Governments in 
India should listen to the encouraging voice, which may be said to have' is- 
sued from the British Legislature, in 1813 ; and that they should endeavour, 
in communication with the ecclesiastical authorities, to devise such inean3 as 
may be worthy of the representatives of a Christian country, for enabling the 
nations of India to ** hear in their own tongues, wherein they were born, the 
wonderful works of God”?* 

2. Some persons seem to be of opinion , that should the civil goverament of the country 
irive proper support and encoura^ment to the Christian religion, it might be rescued 
tVotn the state of contempt and degi-adation into which it has fallen, and prosper. In 
iny humble opinion, this might have been the case informer times ; but under existing 
cirrmnstances, when tlie prejudices of the Hindoos against it have reached so great a 
lirii'lit, 1 que.stioii whether all practicable support on the part of government could 
in.iierially advance its interests, and whether such an interference would not nvther 
pruve dctriineiiial to it, by increasing the jealousy and distrust of the nativcs.-<47, 48. 

In this passage, the writer of the l/itters again declares an opinion (often 
repeated by him), that the progress of Christianity in India has been retarded 
by the “ immoral and irregular conduct” of many Europeans. Some passages 
lo this effect have been noticed already. In another place (p. 12), it is said, 
that “ Christianity became more and more an object of contempt and aver- 
Mun, in proportion as the European manners became better known to the Hin- 
doos:” and, in another, I iinu the following remarkable testimony to the 
existence of the prejudices above mentioned 

When the arguments of my opimnents in vindication of their own religion are cx- 
iiaiisted, and they have nothing more to say, they rarely fail to conclude and sum up 
tlu ir reasoning by this solemn and, in their mind, unanswerable appeal, exclaiming 
tiuich exultation and emphasis, ** After all, your religion is the religion of the 
f'\irangff refraining, however, from a feeling of respect, or perhaps from motive.s 
prudence, from adding, in my presence, the second part of tiii-s foiTiblc .sentence, 
'1^. ** and all that comes from so Impure a source must be mdically bad.”— p. 15, 18. 

In again adverting to this mournful delineation of the lives of multitudes, 
"lio, professing and calling themselves Christians, have “ cast” their God 
“ behind tlieir back,”t my object is again to remind my countryman in 
In<lia of the peculiar responsibility which attaches itself to their situation^ and 
to take occasion to repeat to them, from the primary charge of the late Bishop 
ol Calcutta, the following just observation, viz. that “ a strict attention to Divine 
ordinances and to Christian duties among ourselves^* is one of the means by 
'^hich, under the Divine blessing, the Church in India, now in its infant 
iMc, « may receive gradual, yet continual accessions of strength; and may 
tiltiinately, in the unseen methods of Providence, be instrumental hi dis- 
I^|l^ing knowledge and consolation to milhons who are yetwitliout its pale.’’ 

The other means noticed by Bishop Middleton, in the charge above re- 
fened to, are “ the general dissemination of knowledge,” and a foithful and 
awetionate exhibition of the truths as it is in Christ Jesus for 6ofA of which 
'objects provision has been made by the Act of the Legislature; passed in 
1813, for the rene^l of the East India Company’s charter. 1 
8. To enable us to judge of<tbe important consequences which may be ex- 
pected to dow fopflfi ,tbe geiieiil dissemination of knowljedj|^,” the Abbe 
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Dubois oihiUts to us the following 8trikin| picture of the degrade^^pondkioa 
of the gres^tmsss of the people in India. * 

The Hindoo is feHiulden by his institutions to lay anv claim whatever toother sacied 
or profone sciencei or to intermeddle in any way with the one or the other. His reH- 
gioiui leaden have engrossed, as their absolute and exclusive inheritance, all that U 
included within the term science^ feailug lest if an access, even to profane science, 
were given to the other tribes, tins, by causing them to exert their own reason and 
judgment, should lead them to discover the heap of relifpous absunlitieS aud extra* 
vagancies imposed upon their credulity by an Interested pnestliood.-*p. 90. 


Can we require any stronger testimony than this to the wisdom of our 
Legislature, in making provision for schools, public lectures, and other 
literary institutions, for the benefit of the natives of India’' ? Or, can we, 
after this, hesitate to consider the anxiety which is said to prevail in India for 
tlie acquisition of English literature, as a circumstance of peculiar impor- 
tance 1 On this subject, I consider the following remarks quite unanswer- 
able “ It has been urged as a reproach to Christianity (^in India), that its 
converts are chiefiy of the lowest condition ; but the cstaDlishment of schools 
for the promotion of English literature, would soon do away even the excuse 
of this disingenuous and unfriendly charge. There is no doubt that children 
of the highest castes would be dad to attend them ; and can it be believed 
that their familiarity with the English language and with European litera- 
ture, would leave their minds in the fetters of superstition and the darkness 
of heathenism t It is by the confinement of the intellect that idolatry main- 
tains its sway. If we open to them our fields of science,— if we lead them to 
our schools of piiilosophy, — if we travel with them in our variegated walks 
of morals and oi taste, they will, in due time, find their way to our temples. 
This infiucnce of the Christian religion on the higher orders, will be felt 
through all tlie inferior classes of the population. The circulation of the 
Scriptures, and the labours of missionaries, will come powerfully in aid of this 
progressive improvement; and superstition will be enectually assailed in all 
her strong holus.”* 

4, For “ a faithful and affectionate exhibition of the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus” (the third method noticed by Bishop Middlelon for extending 
tlm bounds of the visible church,) the Legislature provided by introducing 
clauses into the Act above-mentioued, for the maintenance and support of a 
Church Establishment in the British Territories in India ; and since tlic 
period of this enactment various religious institutions have been formed at 
the several Presidencies, which seem calculated to promote and to adorn the 
Christian cause. 

In connexion with this, I will quote, at length, one more passage from the 
Letters l^fore me. It contains the writer’s statement of the manner in which 
the earliest Missionaries, who made their appearance in India, more tl»aii 
three hundred years ago, gained some ground, and got a hearing and it 
seems, in its general outline, worthy of the attention of all who desire to co- 
operate in the merciful purposes of Providence, and to hasten the coming of 
that day when “ the earth slrall be filled with the knowledge of the glory ot 
the Lora, as the waters cover the sea.”t 


After having made a certain number of proselytes, they selected the best-disposed, 
^ most intcUigent among them, and established schools for the forming of cau - 
cMsts, or iM\w rehgipus teachers. 'ITm missionaries superintended ano directed 
t^e sch(^ of catechists, aud made it their prlaripal study to riw them an edncit- 
tMMi suited to theu' luleuded profes.^u)u, 'fbey, iu conseQueiice. cocaDoaed so'end 
religious tracts explanatory of the Creed and of the Ti>n . wUxH 

other u*acls were also written containing some plain and short proo^the exist' 
ence of the only true Ck)d, au explanation of hb divine attrihul^ aiid\ refutation 
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of ibe idoUlit pretailhig In the eomirf. After the cetechisU had properly beooint 
Hcquainted with these matters, itbey were taken into the service of the missionaries, 
and taught the manner of intr^udmUhemselves by good manners among the natives. 

Hiesc native catechists {nti;6ducra themselves easily every where ; into the mar> 
kPts and oi^er places of public lesort ; into private houses and elsewhere ; as physi- 
cians, merenants, and under other denominations, without exciting any distrust, In 
their free intercourse with the world, they were taught by their employers dexter- 
ously to pi'ovoke discussion upon religkm ; and so to manage such msputes, as that 
in making a display of their own learning they should in no way eicite suspidon. 
Wiieu they perceived that they wei'e listened to without disapprobation. Uicy re- 
turned, and continued their discussions, without any pretensions to supenor infor- 
mation. When they saw that they had made an impression on any one of their 
hearers, they prevailed upon him to accompany them to the missionary, who finished 
the work. 

Such was the manner of proceeding of the first missiooaries, and the way by which 
they gained some ground in this country in better times, 'fhose scliools for ibiming 
good catechists were the only ones established by the missionaries, and under their 
mimcdiate superiutcndcucc. They continued, without interniption, to a late period, 
and were finally suppressed about fifty years ago ; nearly at the period wiien the 
Kuropean invasions taking place rendered (as 1 have remarked in another letter) tite 
Christian religion an object of universal opprobiium all overtlm Country; and no 
means whatever remained of getting from the pagans a furtlier hearing on the sub- 
ject, either through native catechists or otherwise.— p. 131—3. 

'Hie Abiie Duiiois indirectly admits in this, as in many other similar pas- 
sages, that tlie chief olistniction to tlic jHrogress of Christianity, remains not 
with tlic Hindoos, hut with m. Let this reproach he wiped away. Let the 
nations of India sec that the same system, whose influence secures to them a 
just and merciful Government, rules in the hearts of all concerned in its 
administration. Let tliem perceive tlnit the same principles which are at 
work for tiieir prosperity, promote, with a sovereign efficacy, the personal 
holiness of tlieir oencfactors. Let it be seen that the only weapon in the 
(.'iiristian panoply is a weapon of ethereal temper, the sword of the spirit 
which is the word of God;V* and then, if any among us, viewing 
only the strong holds of error and superstition, shall be tempted to ex- 
claim, Alas! how shall we do?” let them remember in whose strength 
it is that they gird themselves to tlie spiritual contest, and let them trea- 
sure up the answer of the Prophet, “Pear not; for they that he with 
ns are more than they that be with thcm.”t It was this spirit of Chris- 
tian courage which sustained the venerable Schwartz ; and it was a kindred 
spirit which seemed to animate the present Bishop of India when on the eve 
of departure from his native land. 1 was present when he bade adieu to 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and I shall not easily forget 
that ray of liope which seemed to gild his countenance as be uttered Uie 
words with which I shall conclucle my present communiwtion : What 
'youid have been the feelings of Schwartz (* clarum et venerabile nomen Gen- 
tibiis,’! whom even the ileatlieB, whom he failed to convince, looked up to as 
sometning more than mortal; what would have been his feelings, had he 
lived to witness Christianity in India established Xinder the protaotion of the 
ruling power, by whom four-tihhs of that vast continent is held in willing 
subjection? What, if he had seen her adorned and strengthened by that 
primitive and regular form of government which is so essential to her re- 
ception and stability among a race like our Eastern fellow-suldects ! What 
forbids, I ask, that, when in one century our < little one is become a thou- 
sand/ I in a century more that incipient desertion of the idol shrines, 
to which the learned Prelate^ so el^uently alluded, may have become 
total, and bo succeeded by a resort of all raw and ages to the altars of 
the Most UiglT; so that a parochial clergy may prosecute the work which the 


*£pluvl.7. 1 3 Kings vi. 15, 16. 1 Isaiah Ix. 22. 

$ The Bishop of Brist^ in his^Veledictoty Addiess. 
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missionary has begun, and * the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim’ may be 
more < than the vintage of Abiczer* t* • 

I am, Siifyour obedient Servant, 

Clcricus. 

P.S. Since writing the above, | have been reading the third and last 
Charge delivered by the late Bishop Middleton to the Clergy at Calcutta ; 
and f earnestly recommend it to the perusal of my countrvmen, both at 
bme and abroad. In the course of this charge, the great work of conversion 
is viewed in all its bearings; an interesting statement is afforded of the 
irop^iments to the progress of the Gospel in India, at the present day, com- 
pared with those which were opposed to the earlier Christian teachers ; and, 
in considering the several means to be employed, the introduction of the 
English language as a medium of communication with the natives, is stated 
to be the grand result to which our efforts should be unceasingly directed. 
“ The first teachers of Christianity (observes Bishop Middleton) had a great 
advantage in the prevailing use of the Greek tongue; and we ought, as 
iiiuch as possible, to disseminate our own, with a view to the possession of 
similar faciUlics/' 


FAREWELL. 

While jo^’ous j'outh and hope remain, 

I ask thee not to think of me, 

Though 1 must over be the same, 

Unchanged in mind, in soul to thee. 

While round thee pleasure w'caves her chain, 
And gay thy morn of life appears ; 

Then be forgotten e’en my name, 

Though far from thee 1 droop in tears. 

Farewell! 

I ask thee not to think of one. 

Who could have loved through joy and woe ; 
Whose every thought was thine alone, 

Whose ardent love thou ne’er canst know : 

Of one, whose only wish had been 
Through life to soothe thy every care, 

With thee to share death’s parting scene — 
For, oh ! to live would be despair. 

Farewell! 

Should fortune fleet, or friends decay, 

With every hope, once dear to thee ; 

Should sorrow cloud thy cheerless way, 

Then in that time remember roe. 

Till then, again Farewell ! Farewell 1 
In silence I will wail and weep, 

And not pne sigh my grief shall tell, 

Though misery mark my pallid cheek ; 
Hiough wastes my . form in calm despair, 

The tMe unl^athed shall perish there. 

Farewell ! 




* Judges vhh 2, 
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further OPFRESSlVi TR^TMENT OF MR. ARNOT 
IN INDIA. 

It 18 from no desire of attaching undue importance to the treatment 
of this gentleman as an agent of our own, that we revert to this subject ; 
but purely with a view to expose the mischievous tendency of those des- 
))otic principles on which the treatment of the individual in question has 
l)ccn defended. There are some, we believe, who think we mix up our 
private concerns too much with our public writings, and that we have our 
personal interest more in view than the general good. If this were the 
case, we should not have suffered so severely in India, nor have been now 
reduced to tell our story in England. But the unfortunate fact of our 
k'iug the victim of power, can surely be no reason why the facts of our 
oast* should be suppressed, or told in such a manner as to leave, by the 
omission of dates and names, a vague and inconclusive story of wrongs, 
(lone to some individual, nol3ody knows whom, and happening nobody 
knows when or where. The chief claim that we have to a hearing by 
tllo^c to whom we address ourselves, is the circumstance of our being 
specific in the statement of what we write ; but unfortunately lor us, there 
was no separating our grievances from most of the questions that wo 
have had lately to bring before our readers. Our object is to call the 
atKntion of the Britisli public to acts of inisgovernnumt in India, merely 
as acts of misgovernnient, and not because they relate to us and our 
interests princij)ally. W v should have done the same, whether the op- 
piessions complained of had been exercised on A, B, or C. Hut it is 
surely better to give these grievances in detail, rather than inciiilgc in a 
vain tissue of declamations. We are strongly fortified with tacts, and 
dates, and names, and all that can give an (u;surance of authenticity to 
what w'e say ; and if there bo an appearance of egotism in producing 
them, it should be remembered that this is the only way in which we 
can hope to convince those who look into our pages, that we have strong 
grounds for our complaints. We have no desire to place our own case 
prominently before the English public, except for the purpose of exposing 
the system to which we are opposed ; and this, not so much because, in- 
dividually, we have suffered from its baleful influence, as because we 
desire to see it remedied for*the sake of the millions now subject to its 
dominion, and to prevent the possibility of other victims falling a sacri- 
fice to its destroying operations. The only value of knowledge is first 
to use it for our own honourable advantage, and then to promulgate it 
for the benefit of others. Possessing, therefore, as we do, the means 
of informing our fellow countrymen at home of many atrocities com- 
mitted abroad, which but for the exertions of the Press in England 
would never be known to them at all, we shall use these means to promote 
the end we have in view ; and if our readers can divest themselves as 
readily of all personal feeling in the perusal, as we shall do in the narra- 
ti(m ohhe details, they will come to the consideration of them with un- 
biassed and impartial judgments, and attach no more importance to the 
names that appetnr. than if they had never before heard them mentioned. 
But it would be a false ^cacy indeed to omit or disguise such names 
from foar of the imputation of egotism. We repeat, it is not because 
these eveaU are personally intere^iog to us that we dwell upon them ; 
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it is because they are of the highest importance to all who desire to 
see despotisin shorn of its power, and ireedom and justice take the 
place 01 slavery and persecution. We have now no exclusive or personal 
interest in the emancipation of the Press in India— none in Colonizadon 
—none in the abolition of human sacrifices — none in the geneml im- 
provement of the country. But these are great questions in which we 
shall never cease to feel as sincere and intense an interest, as when wc 
resided in the country, and were surrounded by the thousand associations 
that made hourly calls on our zeal and labour for their promotion. It is 
with this feeling, and this alone, for the benefit of others rather than for 
our own gratification, that we revert to the history of the cruel treatment 
which Mr. Atnot has received from the Government of India, and add 
what has further taken plac^e, even since his release from an imprison- 
ment declared to be illegal by the Chief Judge of the Supreme Court in 
Bengal. 

To make the History of this case intelligible to those who may not have 
seen the articles on this subject in the early Numbers of our Publication, 
we shall briefly recapitulate the outline of the events by which it is cha- 
racterized. 

When Mr. Bnckingliam was banibhed without trial from India, in 
February 1823, he addressed the Government ot that country, stating 
that he resigned his Journal, and all the j)roperty he left behind him, to 
the management, not nominally but actually, of his successor, Mr. J. h. 
Sandys, an Indo-Briton by birth, chiefly because he was exempt, by the 
privilegp of that birth, from the power of the Government to banish him in 
the same arbitrary manner. In this Letter, the Indian Government were 
distinctly apprized that in the editorial management of the Paper, Mr. 
Sandys would have no colleague, but that he, as the real Editor, w’ould 
be ALONE UEsroNSiiiLE for its future conduct from that date. ^ Soon 
after this, the new laws for licensing th6 Press w ere passed, of which the 
history has been already given. On the 30th of October, there was 
inserted in the Calcutta Journal, an editorial article on certain discussions 
then before the Indian public, in the course of which some remarks ap- 
peared that drew forth the wrath and displeasure of the^ Indian Govern- 
ment. — ^The names, places of birth, and respective duties of the several 
individuals enmloycd in the office of this establishment, having bwn re- 
quired by the Government on a former occasion, for what purpose it will 
hereafter soon appear, — the following w^ere given as the principal ones ! 

Mr. J. F. Sandys, a native of India, Editor. 

Mr. Sandford Arnot, a native of Scotland, Assistant. 

Mr. J, Sutherland, a native of England, Reporter. 

Mr. T. Heckford, a native of England, Accountant, 

Mr. F. Blacker, a native of Denmark, Librarian. 

Of these, the first and last, not being British-born subjects, could not 
be banished without trial ; and of the two nativep of England, 
married to an Indo-British lady, and w'as therefore half^naturaliied, 
and the other had, between the period of his name being required and 
the publication in question, paid the debt of nature. Mr, Amot WM 
therefore the only banishahle individual left, (if we may ftame a word 
for the occasion), and he was accordingly seized for punishment. The 
Government took no steps whatever te inquire as to whether he wrote or 
even assisted in writing the article that had offended them they were 
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determined to have a victim ; and whether it were the innocent or the 
guilty individual whom they should choose, seemed to them a matter of 
iadifference. They wanted one, and this was the only one on whom they 
could safely e^ize to wreak their vengeance ; the others were, unfortu- 
nately for their purpose, under the protection of that law which shields 
foreigners from their fury, but leaves their countrymen exposed to all its 
horrors — reversing the order of the Alien Act at home. 

In order to place the conduct of the Indian Government in the fairest 
{)as8ible light, we have hitherto given their official Letters to the world, 
leaving the public to form their judgment on the contents. We shall 
follow the same course in the present instance; for on this, as on all 
former occasions, the evidence furnished by their own documents is quite^ 
sufficient for our purpose. The Letter written by them, on the occasion 
of tlieir determining to banish Mr. Arnot, was as follows : 

To John Palmer and George Ballaro, Esqri. 

Gentlemen,— ‘Aftertheoflficial communication madeto you inmyletterofthe 18th 
July last, aud the recent assurances on the part of the conductors of the Calcutta 
Journal conveyed in Mr. Sandys’ letter to your address of the 29th of that month,* 
theRitcht Honourable the Governor Genera! in Council, has noticed with surprise 
tile following passages contained in the Calcutta Journal of the 30th ultimo, 
page 833 

“ Our readers cannot hut recollect the subject of the paper for which Mr. Buck- 
iu)'liam was removed from India. The mention of this event is essential to our 
present argument, and we hope we may speak of it as a matter of history without 
otfence, as we shall express no opinion on it cither one way or another. If It were 
not absolutely necessary, we should not even allude to it; but iu doing so, we 
sliall not for a momout forget the respect due to the established laws and govern- 
ment of the country, "J’he article in question related to the uppointiueut of 
Dr. Bryce, as clerk to the Stationery Committee, atirl the mrt of it which is wn- 
(hrstood to have been so offensive to (he (iovernment^ as to aetemiine Mr, Huckinfio 
ham's tniHsmissmi^ was an allusion to the report of Dr, Uryce being the author of 
those tetter's, placed in connexion with his appointment to hvt secular off ce. Thus 
It ajmearSf l)r. Hryce's reputed authorship and pluralities were the cause of Mr, 
/iurkiiifihunfs removal: and of the new taws which are in consequence established 
for the press.f But for him this society might have continued in the enjoyment 
uf all its former privileges, nor have been deprived of one of its lueinberi. When 
those who watch with anxious expectation the progress of iinprovemfnt in this 
country, and the spread of that Gospel which Dr. Bryce is commissioned to preach, 
lonsider the effects of these measures, it will be fur them to award him the praise 
or censure which they think he has deserved.'* 

'2. The renewed discussion in the Calcutta Journal, of the question of Mr. 
Buckingham's removal from India, after the correspiuidcnce which has so recently 
passed, is IN itself disrespectful to the GovcTument, and a violation of the 
Rules prescribed for the guidance of the editors; and the offence is greatly 
aggravated, by the manner of treating the subject, and by the manner in which 
the motives of the Government in removing Mr. Buckingham from India, are 
GROSSLY AND WILFULLY PERVERTEp. 

3. The passages iu question marked by a double line, which clearly impugn the 
motives or Guveriimeut, iu removing Mr. Buckingham from India, would war* 
RANT the immediate recall of the license under which the Calcutta Journal is 
published ; but notwithstanding the just cause of displeasure afforded on this 
occasion, the Governor General in Council is still unwilling from considerations 
connected with the interests of those who share in the property, to have recourse 
to so EXTREME a measure while it can he avoided. 

4. His Lordship In Council cannot, however, past over the present insult 


* See these letters in the last Number of the Oriental Herald, p, 80, 81. 
t The above passages here diitlogulshed by italics, were marked with a double 
Bn? in tht orlgM (fHor m Ibe i«n coAildgred offensive. 
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offered to Goverameot, with the mere expression of bis displessure, nod he . 

rtmived to adopt the foliowiug course : 

5. The article contHining the offensive passages above quoted, is professedly i 
editorial article, for which Mr. Satidys and Mr. Arnot, the avowed conductors 
the paper, are clearly and personally responsible. 

6. Mr. Saudys cannot be subjected to aiiv direct mark of the displeasure < 
CSovernmeiiti suitable to the occasion and to the nature of the otfencci which wouli 
not Eoi'AiLY INJURE the interests of the sharers in the property ; but Mr. Sandfon 
Arnot is a native of Great Britain, residin' in India without any license from th( 
Honourable the Court of Directors or other legal authority. The Govemoi 


General in Council has accordingly resolved that Mr. Aniot be sent to Cu^and, 
and that immediate orders he issued to effect the foregoing resolution. 

7. The Governor General in Council trusts, that this measure will be sufficient 


to prevent any further violation, by the conductors of the Calcutta Journal, of the 
respect due to Government and the Rules prescribed for the re^pilation of the pe* 
riodical press, and will render it unnecessary to have recourse to the ultimate 
measure of withdrawing the license, under which the Calcutta Journal is now 
published. 1 am, Ac. 

(Signed) W. B. Bayley, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Council Chamber, Sept. 3, 1823. 


To most readers this letter will carry with it its own comment. None 
but men absolutely intoxicated with power, and blinded by the stupify- 
ing effects of despotism, could possibly have seen any thing ** disresjiect- 
fill " in a passage so full of humility and submission ; much less have 
discovered “ insult” in what was studiously intended to evince deference 
and respect. Then, too, the mere complaint of manner” being instantly 
transformed into a charge of “ gross and wilful perversion,” is equally 
characteristic of the infatuation of men, wlio rave in their frenzy, with 
the assurance that none dare open their lips to answer them. Tt is easily 
assumed that the act here called an offence” warranted even a more 
severe measure than that with which it was visited : but this is the sort 
of begging the question which desjiots constantly practise ; tliough, on 
the justice or injustice of this, the whole affair may lie said to hinge. 
'Fire affectation of a regard for the interests of those concerned, as shar- 
ers in the property, is more false and hollow than their pretensions usual- 
ly are ; and its utter insincerity inay lie inferred from tlie simple fact, 
that withhi a month afterwards, without any provocation whatever that 
could justify recourse to the “extreme measure” here prophetically 
glanced at, this property was suddenly annihilated, by a single stroke of 
the pen, consigning, for aught they knew or cared, one, whose best days 
and nights too had been exhausted in endeavours to assist their professed 
object in improving the country they governed, — to poverty and misery for 
the remnant of his life. But that is past. We mention it merely to il- 
lustrate the shameless disregard of truth and justice, which equally 
marks their professions and their practice. It was not because they felt 
any scruple at destroying the property, that they selected Mr, Arnot for 
banishment ; for they well knew that in such an establishment there were 
subordinate individuals, on whom its good management and success de* 
pend in a still greater degree than on the nominal head, from their ge- 
neral acquaintance u*ith business, prudence, connexions, &c. ; and we 
believe they knew that, in these particulars, Mr. Arnot was the most 
efficieut of the two, and that his removal ;would injure the property more 
than the removal of any other individual employed on it. But Mr. 
•Arnot was not the Editor ; he was never named as one of the avowed con- 
ductors of the Calcutta Journal — he had no share whatever in the respoc* 
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sibility of publication ; but it was because the rco/ Editor, Mr. Sandya, 
COULD NOT be punished without a trial, being an Indian, that, there- 
fore, Mr, Amot, who was neither the real nor the nominal Editor, was 
selected for punishment without trial, he being a Briton ! Proud and 
enviable distinction ! that men born free should be reduced below the 
level of those whom their ancestors regarded as slaves I 

To the letter of the Chief Secretary, before given, we annex the fol- 
lowing, from the same pen, addressed to the Magistrates, and dated on 
the ‘»ame day 

To Henry Shakespear, Esq. and the other Magistrates of the Town of 
Calcutta. 

Gentlemen,— I am directed to transmit to yon, the accompanying c^y of a 
letter, which has been this day addressed to Mr. J. Palmer and to Mr. G. Ballard, 
apprising those gentlemen of the resolution adopted by Government for removing 
Mr. Saudford Arnot from India, and for sending him to the United kingdom. 

2. 1 am now directed by the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council 
to desire that you will call Mr. Sandford Arnot before you, and make him ac- 
quainted with the resolution in question. 

.1. If Mr. Aruot should voluntarily engage to proceed to England, and embark 
oil board a ship for that purpose, within one month from the present date,* and 
shall enter into such security as may appear to you to be suflicient and satisfac- 
tory for the fulfilmeul of sucli engagement, the Governor General in Council will 
xiot subject him to the privations and iiicouvenicuces which would necessarily 
follow the euforceincnt of the process authorized in the 104tli section of the Act 
of the 53d George III. cap. 155, for arresting and sending to England persons 
found in the East Imlies without license or lawful authority for that purpose. If 
Mr. Arnot should fail to enter into such engagement, and give the required secu- 
ilty, the usual warrant will be prepared and sent to you without delay. 

4. You will lose no time in reporting to (iovernment the result of your commu- 
nication to Mr. Aruot, on the sulxject of these instructions. 

1 am, Gentlemen, your, tS:c. 

W. B. Ba\ ley, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Council Chamber, Sept. 3, 1823. 

Tho.se letterg, though officially issued, and rigidly acted on, could not 
bo made ptiblic through tlio piipors in India. They appeared, however, 
ill a privately printed statement drawn up on the s|M)t ; a copy of which 
has come into our pcjsscssion, uccomjianied with some comments that are 


• In order to judge of the character of the terms to he enforced on Mr. Arnot, 
it is to be considered 

1. That no digihle vessel might present itself within one month; ofleriog sure- 
able accommodations for passengei-s, or bound for a jiroper port, and nut going 
by a circuitoui irourse. 

2, Should on oligible vessel offer, the captain might refuse to take Mr. Arnot on 
l)oard, unless on exorbitant terms ; to which the latter must accede, or risk losing 
a passage within the short time to which he was limited. 

.*1. Mr. AmotV creditors might by means of the legal proceedings long previously 
instlfiited agnihllt him, prevent his departure by arresting him, in which case he 
could not hiW tbn epamtion required by Goveniment. 

it musthecnfini^'dilSidult for any one, unless a ntan of large fortune, placed 
in such circttfmtRplM iHR foreign country, to come under a penalty of twenty 
thousand rup^ (the tuiii required by the magistrates), and find sureties for half 
tlttt amount, when every person whom he might ask to become bound on his 
behalf that he would comply with the required condition of embarking for Kug- 
iand within one mouth, must be conviuoed of the great risk the individual would 
run of being unable, with the utmost exertions, to avoid incurring the piuially. 

These terms, however, were exUdled by the parasitical writers of the period lor 
their excessive mildness and leniency ! 

OrientiU Herald, Vol,2, 2 H 
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worth tranveribing at length ; we give themi therefore, in the tvrker^eown, 
worde. 

The part of the foregoing letter to Mewre. Palmer and Ballard, most 
worthy of remark, ia the 5th and 6th paragraphe, where it ie afleumed 
thgt Mr* Amot wae personally responsible,’' as an avowed condoctor,” 
fur an Editorial article appearing in the Paper. The ntter unwarrant* 
ablehess of such an assumption in the letter of the Chief Secretary, is 
shown by the following extract of a letter to his addross, written by 
Mr. Buckingham, the principal Proprietor, shortly after he had received 
the notice of his intended transmission. In reply, he intimated to 
Government, that in consequence of that order for his removal, he had 
transferred the management of his Journal into other hands, which new 
arrangement, then formed, was also made public over all India, and 
remained unaltered while Mr. Arnot continued attached to the concern. 
The following is tlie extract of Mr. Buckingham’s letter to W. B. Bay* 
ley. Esq. Chief Secretary to Government, dated February 17, 1823, 
above referred to ; 

After the resolution of the Governor Genera), which you have communicated 
to roe, 1 can no longer hope to exercise with any security or advantage to the 
public, my duties as editor of the Calcutta Journal: and as numerous other ludi^ 
viduals are associated with me in the Joint possession of the Interests of that 
paper, 1 am also bound by a regard to ^eir safety no longer to retain my present 
dangerous ofRce, a perseverance in which might perhaps render our property as 
insecure as the freedom of my person is now shown to be, under a system which 
leaves both subject to the mercy of a power exercised at the mere will and plea-* 
sure of an individual, without the intervention of the law. I feel myself com- 
itelled, therefore, under all these considerations, to avail myself of such legal and 
lionourable means as will most effectually secure that property from further in- 
jury than it has already sustained by the measure of my sudden removal from its 
suueriiiteudeuce. 

** I bare already resided the editorship of the Calcutta Journal, notnominaUy 
oniy but actually t into the hands of Mr. J. P. Sandys, a gcntiemaii of Indo-Bri- 
tish or Auglo-ludiau birth, well known as a public writer and editor of an Indian 
newspaper some few years ago, to whose future management the Calcutta Journal 
will be intrusted, from and after this date ; and to whom you may therefore 
addreM yourself in all future cases in which you may desire a correspandence 
with the editor of that paper. 

** Retaining, as I shall do, my pecuniary interest in the concern, in common 
with numerous other individuals of every rank and dass in the community, who 
luwa become Juint shareholders with me iu that estabbshineut, i shall rely ahso 
in conjunction with them on the protection which the law will axtend to that 
property, to save U from further iujuiy by trespass or spoliaUon ; and wbik the 
real odifOr of the Calcutta Journal, Mr. Sandys, will be alonk reaontikU for the 
future conduct of that paper from this date, 1 shall lose no time in directing all 
my axertioni in another oud a higher quarter, to obtain for my countiyiaeu in 
India* that freedom end iudepeudeuce of mind, which is not denied to the inost 
abject individuals of Mian birth j but which, while the imwor of hanuhaseDt. 
i^lthottt trial 0^1^? £agli*hmam can hope to enjoy in tb# parfonooiivoof his 
pidiUc duties, or the promiUgatiou of bis opinions ia this qtwrtar of Ihi British 
empire, however sincerely such opinions may be cmerUdnedt boiler lawfoBy 
they may bf however zealously they may he directed to the im* 

jMWveoaent of |hi country, or to the attainment of public good.'* 

Ai thaiwfom it had been announced to every peraon in India, and the 
Ctovemsttnt could not be euppoaed unacquaint^ with the oontonta of 
a letter adiitMeed directly to itself, as well as soon afterwards pubtislieil* 
it ia not a litUe astonishing that Mr. Arnot should have been so unicm* 
pulously cbhiged with a dangerous re^KwaihUiiy which be aevnr 
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took, ftnd iilkicfi tio one without his own conMt had a right to fit upon 
him ;>-while moreorer the fact waa notorious that it rested 9otefy with 

another. 

Of a similar nature is the allegation with which the Chief Secretary 
sets out at the Tcrjr commencement of his letter, that the Government 
had received ** assurances on the part of the Ctmductors of the Ca icutt a 
JouRSf AL.*' The letter of Mr. Sandys, referred to as containing these 
assurances, of date the 29th July, proceeded entirely from himself as 
sole Editor, and neither did nor could contain an assurance on the part 
of any other person but himself as Conductor of the Paper. So far from 
Mr. Arnot being concerned in it, he was altogether ignorant of the con- 
tents of that letter, till after the order for his banishment, and his conse- 
quent imprisonment in Fort William. The use of the plural instead 
of the singular number (“ Conductors^ for “ Conductor,”) might ap- 
pear a trivial error, were it not of a piece with the whole letter, the 
object of which is unwarrantably to extend the responsibility from Mr. 
Sandys to Mr. Arnot ; and for this purpose the latter is boldly asserted 
to be an “ avowed Conductor ” and as such, alleged to have given 
assurances in a private letter which, in point of fact, he had never seen, 
'fhe reader will therefore distinguish between a grammatical error or a 
slip of the pen, and a systematic extension of the sense, involving an indi- 
vidual in banishment and ruin. 

Another position in the letter requiring notice is, that the alwve mere 
transient mention of Mr. Buckingham's transmission is a “ discussion 
of the question of his removal from India,” and that it is in violation of 
the Rules prescribed for the guidance of Editors. This will be best de- 
termined by reference to these Rules themselves. Whoever will com- 
pare tlie obnoxious passage with the last restrictions im^wsed on the Press, 
will immediately perceive that, if any part of them be thereby violated, 
it can only be the fourth article, which is, therefore, here quoted 5— It- 
prohibits 

Defamatory or contumelious remarks, or ofFeiisive insinuations levelled 
against the Governor General, the Governors, or Commander in Chief, the Mem- 
bers of Councils, or the Judges of his Majesty's courts at any of the Presidencies , 
or the Bishop of Calcntta ; and publications of any descri|)tion, tending to espose 
them to hatred, obloquy, or contempt; also libellous or abusive reflections and 
iusinustioDS toe public officers of Government." 

The Government adds, in the same Rules for the guidance of Editors, 
the following explanatory clause as to the manner in which its restrictions 
were to be understood and observed : 

** The fsregoiug rules impose no Wkiome rostrainU on the publication and dit~ 
cutmnpi any matters of general interest, relating to European or Indian Affairs, 
provided they are conducted with the temper and decorum, which the Govern- 
ment has a ngbt to etpeet from those living under Its protection ; neither do they 
preclude individuills flrooi offering In a Semperaie and decorout manner, througn 
the channd of the pnbUc newspapers or the periodical works, their own views 
and sentiments relative to matters affecting the interests of the community."—* 
HotirkHonf/ortho Indian Prott, 

After perusing the above, by which the Government professed to allow 
“ discussion,^ and enoourag^ individuals to express their own views 
and sentiments, thereby solemnly pledging itself to give its restrictions on 
the Press a liberal interpretation, the i^er has only to consider whether 
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the passage for which Mr. Amot was ordered to be transported, be 
defamatory or contumelious ** towards any of the members of the Go- 
vernment ; and whether also the mention of Mr. Buckingham’s removal 
was made in an intemperate/’ an indecorous/' or a ** disrespectful/’ 
manner ? It was mentioned, as therein stated, unavoidably ; as will be 
clearly seen on viewing this detached passage in connexion with the 
context from which it has been separated. It was written in defend of 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, against a most unjustifiable attack upon 
his conduct; although, as will be observed from the above extract, he 
ought to have been efjually protected from censure with tlie Government 
itself, being included in the very same clause of the Restrictions on the 
Press. The consideration that the ol)8ervations were called forth by a pub- 
lication inconsistent with these Restrictions, might have suggested a liberal 
interpretation of them, when the object of a writer was evidently not to 
give offence to one privileged person, but to defend another, whose conduct 
ought to have been held equally sacred from comment. If, in combating 
an opponent who had thus trespassed on forbidden ground, he unavoidably 
exceeded somewhat the exact limits assigned to Editors, the lawfulness 
of the object he had in view might have y)rocurcd him some indulgence. 
The reader cannot doubt for a moment, that the mention of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s traj)8mission was unavoidable, if justice was to be done to (he 
decision of the court. For, iu a trial for libel, how, it may be asked, 
can a fair view be given to tlio case — how can due allowance be made 
for the nnimns with which the lihcls were written, if the thing that pro- 
voked them be kept entirely out of sight ? The incilement to write against 
Dr. Bryce, iii this case, was Mr. Buckingham’s transmission, of which 
Dr. Bryce’s appointment, through the article to which it gave rise, was 
the occasion. The writer of the defence of 8ir Anthony Boiler’s jucig- 
meiit could hardly be supposed to imagine beforehand, that the mention 
of this fact would be proscribed by the Government ; seeing the character 
of the Court, and those who looked to it for justice and protection, must 
thereby suffer. And as, from the very commencement of Lord Amherst’s 
administration. Dr, Bryce had been allowed to infringe the restrictions 
with impunity, in proof of which the Number of his Magazine for August, 
{vide Cat.cuita Journal, Aug. 8th, p. 529) may be referred to — it 
could not be anticipated that his Lordship would enforce them rigorously 
against persons who might endeavour to counteract the effect of those 
violations. The public ascribed Dr. Bryce’s impunity, not to any par- 
tiality of the new Governor General, who had lately assumed the reins 
of jjower, but to his liberal views with regard to tlie Press, which it was 
hoped would now enjoy some degree of liberty. Under these feelings the 
article in question was written; but what was the surprise felt when the 
Government condemned the Calcutta Journal for, at most, a very 
slight and evidently unintentional infringement (if an infringement at all) 
of one clause of the Regulations, although it had been driven to this 
alleged infraction by the writings of Dr. Bryce, who had been allowed to 
set that very same clause at open defiance. 

While the paragraph above quoted was declared to be » snflScient 
ground for at once suppressing the Paper, and more than sufficient to 
warrant Mr. Amot’s transportation, it is to be borne in m^nd that the 
Editorial article, from which it was selected, being published hy the ^itor 
(Mr. Sandys) on his own responsibility, he was clearly answerable for it 
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if the reetricdonB on the Pre« were supposed to be thereby violated, tn 
that case, the Government had the power of suppressing the Paper en- 
tirely, which was the only mode of punishment prescribed by the existing 
Iasi'S. Mr. Amot, knowing that he had individually incurred no penalty, 
and that his acting as Assistant in the office of the Calcutta Journal,* 
(although not contrary to any existing law,) was the only fault that could 
be imputed to him, conceived that his relinquishing in future all con- 
nexion with the Press, would deliver him from the displeasure of Govern- 
ment. He therefore hastened to address the following letter to the Chief 
Secretary : 

To the Honourable W. B. Bayley, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — Being yesterday informed by the magistrates of Calcutta, that 1 have 
had the misfortune to incur the displeasure of Government, liy a paragraph that 
apf eare<l in the Calcutta Journal of Saturday last, in consequence of which the 
Honourable the Governor General in Council has been pleased to direct my re- 
n»)val to the United Kingdom, 1 beg leave through you to make the following 
representation to his Excellency in Council:— 

As my being concerned with the periodical press, is the sole cause of Govern- 
ment withdrawing from me its protection, I inaulgc a hope, that iny breaking off 
sill connexion with the Calcutta Journal or any other newspaper, will bo cideu- 
latcd to restore me to the indulgence of his Lordship in Council. 

Upon this supposition, 1 take the liberty of tendering my solemn promise, to 
(fuse to have any concern either directly or indirectly in any publication within 
the territories of the Honourable Company, aud of soliciting your kind interfe- 
rence in making a favourable represeutatiun of iny case to Government, with a 
>icvv to obtain permission on these terms, for my future residence in India. 

I beg )ou will excuse the liberty I ha\e taken in thus addressing you ; aud 
I haNc the lioiioiir to remain, 

Sir, your most obedient and humble Servant, ' 

Calcutta, Sci»t. 5, 1823. San d. Arnot. 

On the same day the Chief Secretary returned the following rojdy ; 

To Mr. Sandford Arnot. 

SiR,~naving submitted to the Right Honourable the Governor General in 
Council, your lei ter of this day’s date, 1 have been directed to acquaint you, that 
Ids Lordship iii Council does not think proper to comply with your application, or 
to authorize any inoditicatiou of the resolution passed by Governraent, and com- 
municated to the magistrates of Calcutta on the 3d instant. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient, humble Servant, 

(Signed) W. B, Bayley, Chief Secretary to Covernincnt. 

Council Chamber, Sept. 5, 1823. 

Notwithstanding this unfavourable answer, Mr. Arnot still hoped 
that a full representation of the great hardship of liis case might make 
some impression on the mind of Government, and probably produce at 
least a modification of the resolution for his banishment ; and he there- 
fore next day drew up the following letter, which was forwarded to the 
Chief Secretary : 

To the Honourable W, B, Bayley, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday's 
date, in reply to the representotiou made through you to the Right Honourable 
the Governor General in Council ; aud regret to find, that I have failed to obtain 
tbe indulgence which 1 solicited. I therefore feel myself necessitated agidn to 
request that you will kindly direct the attention of his Lordship io Council to the 
circumstances of my case, in the hope that the foUowiug statement of them may 
ap^ar to deserve the favourable coosideration of Government : 

Ou my arrival in Calcutta, in July 1820, 1 found all the accounts I bid pre- 
viously received in my native country of the liberal and indulgent spirit of tbe 
Uovernmeot of Bengal, with regard to European residents, completely confirmed ; 
and that not only were natives of the United Kingdom permitted freely to settle 
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here, without any special license from the Court of Dlroetors or ofbtir authority, 
while they conducted themselves agreeably to the established laws of the country ( 
but qIso tnat Government encouraged their residence, by giving many of them 
employment in various public situations of trust and emolument. Finding that 
there were many hundreds of individuals in different parti of the country, and in 
every situation of life, residing here upon that footing, and securely cngwtig in 
extensive speculations, without any apprehension of toe interference of ^veni- 
meat, 1 gave up the thoughts of retuniio(^ to the United Kingdom, and rested 
all my hopes and prospects in life upon this country ; as by endeavouring to qua- 
lify myself to be useful in society, i expected in the course of years to be able to 
maintain myself honourably and usefully, like innumerable others similarly cir> 
cu instanced. 

During a period of three years and upwards which I spent here with these 
views, while it was ray fortune to be engaged in the management of several 
newspapers, I have made myself acquainted with the country, and the character 
and language of its inhabitants ; contracted friendships, which could not fail 
ultimately to promote my advancement in tho world ; and relying on these fa* 
vuurable pros{)ects, I have ventured to enlarge iny speculations and engage in 
pecuniary transactions, the success of which entirely depends on my continued 
residence in the country. 

My removal now, therefore, will suddenly destroy all my prospects, render 
useless the knowledge and experience of this part of the world acquired during 
the lust three years, and throw me back upon a country where I cannot profit by 
any of these favourable circumstances which are now available to me in India ; 
and wliere, after an absence of four or five years, I can expect to find few of tliOM* 
advantages 1 possessed at an earlier period of my life. 

If soon after uiy arrival in India, it had heeu intimated to me by Government, 
that without a license from the Court of Directors, my residence in the country 
could not be permitted, I might then have complied with such a notice with cum* 
paratively little loss ; whereas, at present, it not only involves the immediate ruin 
of mv pecuniary alfairs, but takes away from me all the means of future success 
oil which I relied ; will very probably render it for ever after difficult for me to 
procure even the curamoti comforts of existence, and condemn me to live and and 
my days in poverty and destitution. 

As H young beginner of the world, I necessarily look forward with dread to 
such a prospect of approaching ruin ; and as my fate depends on the pleasure of 
the Right Honourable the Govenior General, 1 feel assured that the hardship of 
my case will appeal strongly to his lordship’s feelings, as a man and as a father 
of a family, expanded as tlie.se must be in one, who has lately undertaken the high 
and important tnist of diffusing the palenial blessings of British government 
among the many iniJIiuns over whom he has been called to nilc. 

Witli respect to the paragraph in the Calcutta Journal of the 30ih ultimo, 
which I am told has excited the displeasure of Government, I beg to disclaim, 
agreeably to what is therein stated, the most distant idea of disrespect, and to 
express my regret that in the article quoted allusion was made to the proceedings 
of Government under the mistaken uotiun that his lordship did not intend that 
the Restrictions on the press should in future be strictly enforced; as I observed 
that during his lordship’s administration, part of the press had made remarks on 
the conduct of the judges of the Supreme Court, although such liberty was prohi* 
liited iu the Rule and Ordinance lately passed by Government. 

Persuaded that under such circumstances the Riglit Honourable the Governor 
General iu Council will not enforce the order of my removal while there remains 
any other satisfactor}’ expedient involving a less severe punishment, I take upon 
me to repeat my solemn promise to relinquish the line of life I have hitherto fol- 
lowed in India, and in which 1 regret to find 1 have unintentionally given offence 
to the Oovertunent ; and in the hope that on an indulgent review of the case, bis 
lordshinin Council will be pleased to permit my residence iu Bengal on this con- 
dition, 1 hereby engage to bind myself to conform thereto, under suth penalty as 
Goverament may deem necessary; dnd to produce competent and respectable 
securities who will become bound on my behalf in such a sum as may se^m neces- 
sary for my fulfilment of this obligation. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, ytiur most obedient, humble Servant, 

(Signed) Sand. Aakot. 


Calcutta, Sept. 6, 1833. 
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The enly r^ply made to the above was by an intimation through the 
Magistrates that the Goveinment adhered to its resolution of removing 
Mr. Amot to the United Kingdom. This was communicated to him on 
the 10th of September by Mr. Paton, one of the Magistrates of Calcutta; 
who at the same time delivered to Mr. Arnot au^eniio copies of the 
ofiicial papers from Government relative to his transmission. Being thus 
at last put in possession of these copies, which, as appears from the news- 
pa])er report of Mr. Arnot^s case, he had till then in vain solicited, both 
from the Magistrates and the Chief Secretary, he next day addressed a 
letter to Mr. Paton, inquiring if security for his removal, in terms of the 
resolution of Government would now be accepted. To this he received 
the following answer: 

To Mr, Sandpord Arnot, 

Sir,— la reply to your leUer of this date I beg to state that as the warrant is out 
for your apprehension I have not the power of accepting sureties, but when the 
same has been duly executed upon your person, 1 shall be most happy to forward 
ti) Government any representation you may wish to make on the subject. 

Sept. 1 1, 1823. (Signed) Chas. Paton, Magistrate. 

What followed, it is not necessary to detail here, as Mr. AmoPs appre- 
hension the day after (Sept. 12th,) — his confinement in Fort William,-— 
his release on a writ of habeas corpus ^ — and the discussions to which it 
gave rise, are stated at great length in the reports of this case already 
published to the world ; * and as the right of intermediate imprisonment 
thrnied a distinct question from Mr. Arnot s transmission, it appeared ad- 
Aisable to keep the interesting proceedings and arguments relating to it, 
separate and distinct. It is sufficient to state here briefly, that being 
required to place himself and his friends under a penalty of twenty 
thousand rupees, that he should embark on board a ship bound for Eng- 
land (he being left to find such ship for himself) within one month from 
the date of the order for his banishment, (Sept. 3d,) because he failed to 
comply with these hard and peremptory conditions, when not allowed 
even to see a copy of the Government order containing them, he wtw 
seized in the public street, hurried away to Fort William, and shut up 
in a strong room secured with iron bars, from which he could not stir 
'vithout a guard attending him, and where his friends were not allowed 
to visit him, (and forbidden even to speak with him through the door,) 
without a special pass or license in writing from the Fort Major. 

There was certainly no room for complaint, on the part of Mr. Arnot, 
ol the treatment experienced from Mr. Paton the Magistrate, who took 
bim into custody, or Col. Vaughan, the Fort Major, to whose charge he 
'' os transferred. On the contrary, but for the humane and gentlemanly 
character of these gentlemen, who happened to have this disagreeable 
public duty to execute, it is not known to what rigour or ignominy a perBon 
i« his situation might have been subjected. 

He now, fortunately, looked for protection to the laws of his country- 
otherwise it is uncertain how long he might have remained Immured in 
the Fort, where the only hope of release held out was, that he would be 
<^bipped on board one of the first of the Company’s vessels that might 
happen to be bound for the United Kingdom. But there was at that time 
no prospect of any such ship proceeding to England ; and, in fact, none 
^hat could be then sent ; there not being one in a state of preparation, and 
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consequently no certainty whatever about the time of one sailing. Be- 
sides^ the Government, (as appears by the return to the writ of habeas 
corpus) did not even promise to send him with the first that should sail ; 
no, but only by “ some one of the next,” — which still further reduced the 
t^hances of speedy liberation. The period of his confinement was there- 
fore involved in utter uncertainty. But thanks to the glorious palladium 
of British liberty— Aa6eas corpus — he was released at the end of seven 
days by order of the Supreme Court of Judicature. This decision will 
stand recorded in the annals of British jurisprudence in India, as a proud 
memorial to judicial virtue and constitutional liberty. Such a triumph 
of law and justice over wrong, is infinitely more calculated to consoli- 
date British power than the exercise of despotic authority over the lives 
and fortunes of individuals. But for this decision, the mere mandate of 
a Governor General, or other Governor, might have sent a British subject, 
innocent of any real crime or injury to society, to languish in confinement 
for weeks, or months, or years ! without seeing any termination to his 
sufferings. The release of Mr. Arnot was therefore hailed by the Indian 
community as a matter of public congratulation. The constitutional 
principles in favour of the liberty of the subject, so boldly asserted by the 
highest law authority in India, became the subject of keen discussion 
and ardent applause in every circle. So general was the interest excited 
by the event, that it is asserted to have become a familiar topic of dis- 
course not only among the obscurcst^nhabitants of the metropolis, but even 
among the remote villagers; and it may be safely said, that in every corner 
of the land where the intelligence extended, it produced a warmer and 
stronger attachment to that system of rule under which the humblest in- 
dividual, if injured, may find protection against the most powerful. 

In a clime so congenial to the brood of parasites, it was not to be ex- 
pected that any decision w'ould pass without cavil, which stamped a 
measure of the Government as illegal. In such a case, hirelings and 
place-hunters are ever ready ; and strenuous efforts were accordingly made, 
by sophistry and falsehood, to create an impression that the decision of the 
Court was contrary to law, and an encouragement to crime. The object 
of this was to screen the advisers of Mr. Arnot s imprisonment from 
the obloquy that necessarily rested with the authors of a measure wliich 
all classes of persons joined in condemning; and even the highest indi- 
vidual in the country is understood to have felt regret that advantage had 
been taken of his inexperience to procure his sanction to a mode of pro- 
cedure which the Supreme Court of Judicature declared to be illegal, and 
which the unanimous voice of the public pronounced to be oppressive. 

After his liberation from this illegal confinement, Mr. Arnot being 
anxious to ascertain whether Government would now grant him any in- 
dulgence W'ith regard to the time of his removal from the country, which 
he entertained no doubt it still intended to carry into effect as soon as it 
jmssessed the means, addressed the following letter to the Chief Secretary : 

To the Honourable W, B. Baylby, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— The vexatious and harassing circumstances in which 1 am placed, in 
consequence of the order of Government for my removal to the United Kingdom, 
and the anxiety which 1 necessarily feel on account of the total uncertainty as to 
the time of my embarkation, will, 1 trust, be considered as aifordiog an excuse 
for my again addressing you on this subject. 

It is now perhaps too late to advert to the cause in which this measure ori- 
ginatedi viz. a passage in the Calcutta Journal; of which publication, as loti- 
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mated to Government by the late editor and principal proprietor, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in his letter of tne 17th of February last tu your address, Mr. F. Saudys 
then undertook the sole responsibility as editor, and became answerable, legally 
and morally, to the Government and to society at large, for whatever should ap- 
pear in its pages; in which nothing, either original or borrowed, private corres- 
pondence or selections, could be inserted without his express sanction and ap- 
proval; and he was about the same time publicly announced as editor, and entered 
iinoD the performance of his duties in that capacity in which he continues to art 
till the present moment. The passage above mentioned, published on the 30th of 
Aurast last, while 1 was au assistant in the office of the Calcutta Journal, but 
without ever undertaking any portion of that responsibility, having to my sincere 
regret excited the displeasure of Government, 1 have already suffered the disgrace 
of imprisonment ; and the punishment which yet awaits me is transmission to 
England, necessarily involving the immediate ruin of my pecuniary affairs and 
the complete destruction of all my future prospects; and having contracted obli- 
gations with the intention of remaining permanently in this country, this sudden 
reverse of fortune will compel me to leave it without satisfying the demands of my 
creditors. 

Having come to India, encouraged to do so by the trade being thrown open to 
British subjects, with a commerce adventure on my own account, and not with 
any view of assisting iu publishing a newspaper, 1 did not entirely rely on that as 
the means of acquiring an independence, but entered into necuuiary transactions 
which might enable me to engage at any time in profitable speculations. I, iu 
consequence became involved for a debt of twelve thousand rupees, fur which, 
several months ago, legal proceedings against me were instituted ; but by pro- 
ducing bail for my appearance, 1 succeeded iu temporarily pacifying the creditor, 
uad hoped by thus gaining delay to be able in the course of time not only to satisfy 
hi'i demand, but greatly better iny own situation by the indulgence afforded me. 
But all my plans being completely frustrated by my sudden removal from India, 
these hopes are of course at au cud ; and 1 trust the Government, from a desire 
not to odd to my embarrassment, will at least agree to postpone for three months 
the period of my embarkation ; during which interval i shall endeavour to place 
all iny affairs on the best footing circumstances will permit, and engage tu be iu 
reatliness when necessary to conform to the orders of Government. 

1 request that you will have the goodness to represent the above to the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council, and communicate tu me the 
result. 1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient, bumble Servant, 

Calcutta, Sept. 22, 1823. Sand. Arnot. 

Not having received any answer to the above for upwards of a week, 
on the 30th of September, Mr. Arnot addressed a note to the Chief Se- 
cretary, requesting to be informed whether he might expect the honour of 
a reply. He in consequence received the following ultimatum : 

To Mr. Sandford Arnot. 

Sir, --With reference to your communication of the 30th ultimo, 1 am directed 
to state that your letter of the 22d ultimo was duly submitted to the Right Honour- 
able the Governor General in Council ; and that his Lordship in Council does nut 
think fit to authorize me to return auy reply to it. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

(Signed) W. B. Baylby, Chief Secretaiy to Government. 

Council Chamber, Oct. 2, 1823# 

Here then the matter rested up to the date of the letter given above : 
and from that period onward, till the 7th of December, no notice w'as 
taken of Mr. Arnot's further stay in India, the Government being ap- 
parently satisfied with his retirement from the Calcutta Journal, and the 
subs^uent destruction of that pai>er itself, which was suppressed by au- 
thority on the 7th of the preceding month. He was then, however, ar- 
rested by order of Lord Amherst, at Chandernagore, and conveyed on 
^ard a ship in the river, to be kept in confinement till his arrival iu 
England. 

Oriental 2 I 
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Tho following copies of the letters sent in by Mr* Amot to the Go* 
vemment of India, on this occasion, contain, no doubt, an accurate, be« 
cause an unanswered, description of the treatment he received. The 
tetters are as follows 

To W. B. BayIey, Ksq. Chief Secretary to Government. 

. Dated on board the Honourable Company’s Ship ^aine, 

Sia, off Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1823. 

Captain Paton, the maf^istrate of police, who by a warraut from the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council, yesterday apprehend^ me in 

{ presence of the Honourable the Governor of Cbandemagore, where 1 was resid- 
ng, and placed me on board this vessel (the Honourable Company's ship Fame, 
where 1 am in custody), having kindly ofiered to convey to you any communict* 
tioo 1 may wish to make on this subject, 1 avail myself of his offer, and beg to 
request, if you And it consistent with your duty, that this letter may- be commu* 
nicated to nil Lordship in Council. 

As 1 was precluded from performing the engagement under which I offered to 
place myself, in my letter to your address of the 22d of September, soliciting three 
months* delay, and promising to hold myself in readiness, when necessary, to 
conform to the orders of Government ; since, although upwards Of three months 
have elapsed, Government declined accepting my proffered obligation, nor signiAed 
its future intentions towards me, 1 trust niy residence in the French settlement, 
where 1 was apprehended and brought back into the Company’s possessions, will 
not have been construed into any opposition to the wishes of the Government, 
of which i was kept totally ignorant. 

Indeed from this very silence, (which after the engagement 1 had offered to 
make, I could not consider as intended to keep me in uncertainty, since this offer 
proved that 1 had no intention of evasion) 1 was led to hope that similar indul* 
fence would be extended to me, as has often before been expeneiiced by persons 
in the same situation, who, after being ordered to leave the country, were yet 
suffered to continue residiug. 1 flattered myself that my case was one wlncli 
peculiarly admitted of this kind of imlulgencc, ns the order for my removal to the 
United Kingdom had been passed upon grounds, which, after, the explanation 1 
offnred, 1 hoiml would lie deemed no longer to exist. 

1. In refereuce to that of my being an avowed ** conductor of the Calcutta 
Journal,*' and personally responsible for whatever appeared in its pages, wliich 
appeared, by your letter of the 3d of September, to have been the ground on which 
the order for luy removal originated ; havii^ obtained at last a copy of that letter, 
1 took the flrst opportunity of pointing out to your notice a true statement of the 
case, contained in an official letter to your address, dated 7th of February last, 
written for the information of Government by the former editor and principal pro- 
prietor, Mr. Buckingham. From this it appears that John Francis Sandys was 
the real editor, not nominally only, but actually, and '* solefy responsible '* for 
what appeared in the paper, m which nothing could be inserted without his express 
order. And os 1 had agreed to continue in the situation of assistant solely on this 
understanding and on this exnress condition, 1 trusted that no such heavy re- 
suoiisibility could be imposed upon me without my knowledge or consent. J, 
tlierefure with submission, attribute this part of your letter to mUbformation ; 
and hoped that a measure origiuatiug in such a miscoiiceptiou would not be car- 
ried iuto effect, after the above meaus had been adopted to have the misconception 
removed. 

2. As it was apparently only my connexion with the Calcutta Journal that had 
drawn towarda me the displeasure of Government, and as 1 engaged to break off 
nil connexion with the press (and in fact resigned my situation from Uiat period in 
the Calcutta Journal office), and offered to produce the most respectable securi- 
ties for my future conduct ; 1 hoped that Government would deem any ftirtber 
precautiounry measure with regard to me unnecessaiy. 

3. in regard to my being unlicensed to reside in the Honourable Coropeny'i 
territories, 1 conceived myself correct in supposing that the statute 53 Geo. II L 
did not render it imperative on the Government of Bengal to remove all Euro- 
peans found here without a license ; but merely granted the power of removing 
them, to be cierciseil only provided It appeared absolutely necessary for the good 
of th« state, lu M’hieh opinion I w|s itrongly confirmed by the wfil'kaown foci 
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that many hdndredi of ut^Ucenied poraoni liavo for many yeart paal cetUod and 
resided, and continue to settle and mde, in the different parts of the country, ivith 
the tacit approbation of Government and its numeroua public functionaries j and 
in this opinion 1 was further oonfirtned by the fact, which 1 believed to be no less 
certain, diat for an equal lenf^h of time no individual after being any considerable 
fieriod settled in the countiy has been removed by Government, unless brought 
uillcially to its uotice as guilty of some positive injury to the Company's exclusive 
trt^e; disobedience to the constituted authorities, or other public misdemeanour 
iu flagrant violation of the existing iaws; or conduct thougot derogatory to the 
Jlritish name. 

I myself, however, have never, to my knowledge, been brought thus officially 
u the notice of Government, and am unconscious of committing any thing injuri- 
ous to the state, or derogatory to the character of my countrymen in the £ast. • 
My officiating as an aisittantin the office of the Calcutta Journal could not possibly 
constitute such offence, since Government never would have permitted a paper 
to continue in existence, with which it was culpable to be connected, having at . 
any time the power of suppressing it; yet its publication was sanctioned by Go- 
vernmeut as long as 1 was connected with it, and continued to be so after my con- 
nexion was broken off. And If by the misrepresentation of others a suspicion 
had been excited, that 1 was likely to be the cause of that paper transgressing the n 
limits assigned by Government to discussion — this suspicion roust have been re- 
moved by whst subsequently occurred after I ceased to be connected with the 
paper, when its conduct became such that Government saw reason to suppress it 
aliogother. 

My character standing before Government thus unimneached, I did not ima * 
^'iuc that a license would, at this day, be an indispcnsablo requisite to my lunger 
residence in litdia ; otherwise 1 should have thrown mysell on the indulgence of his 
lordship in Council, to grant me at least oue year's respite, until 1 could write 
to my friends in England, and obtain an answer ; while at the same time 1 might 
ha\ c given my assurance that, from the promises made me by a gentleman who 
proceeded to Europe almost twelve mouths ago, and undertook to arrange this 
''Htisfactorily before two or three months more, were 1 allowed to remain in India 
(>0 long, I have ^ood reason to believe that this want would be supplied. 

Nutwithstaiiding, if for reasons incomprehensible to me, of which it would be 
unbecoming to express a doubt, my apprehension even iu a foreign settlement, 
and my immediate removal to Europe, were deemed a measure of public expedi- 
ency, 1 feel confldent that the Honourable Company could never sanction this 
treatment of a British subject, unless it seemed absolutely necessary for the secu- 
rity and dignity of the state ; and that when such urgeut necessity is considered 
to exist, no expense would be spared to carry their extreme measures of precau- 
tion into execution, in a manner worthy of British rulers presiding over so great 
an empire. 

The order for my removal having already stripped me of a situation worth from 
four to five thousand rupees per auuum, and blasted all my future prospects, 1 
trust that my simple transportation to the United Kingdom, with the restraint and 
coniinement which it imposes upon me, will be deemed sufficient, without the 
ditional punishment of my being subjected to any hardship or degradation during 
the voyage. Although the clause of the statute under which 1 am removed, does 
not specify the kind of treatment persons so transmitted as 1 am, without oeiDg 
charged with any misdemeanour, oughtto experience, yet the legislature could not 
Kurely have inteuded that persons of all ranlu and classes iu society should be re- 
duced to the same level, and subjected to the treatment of common soldiers or 
seamen, under the gem^ appellation of a charter-party passenger. Since even 
if transmission were intended not as a measure of precaution, but as a punish- 
ment, the penalty inflicted ought to be increased in proportion to the aggravation 
(jf the offence, and not the rank of the offender : whereas, by this indiscriminate 
mode of treatment, while a person not guilty of any misdemeanour it placed on a 
footing with the flagrant culprit, a gantleman, who has been accustomed to the 
comforts of Indian life, wiU, from such a charter-party passage, suffer a more se- 
vere infliction tb*n a scammt would in bmng sent home in Irons. It can 

lianlly be imagined tiiat the leiislmlure meant to condemn British sublects Iu my 
unfortunate situation to so bara a fate, and at the tame time leave them no means 
of relief, cxcej^ perchance their own good fortune, the generosity of their friends, 
or the humnnii^ of the captaiBj enable them to obtain tone mitigation of suffering. 
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I have the satUfaclion of being able to add, that the higheat }iidicia& au* 
thority in this country, Sir F. Macnaghtcn, lately declared his opinion publicly on 
tlie proper construction of this Act of Parliament, (which carefully provided that 
persons found in India without a license should only be sent home in a good and 
sufficient vessel— one of the Company's ships), declared that he considered tae 
thereby entitled to ** the best treatment and accommodations/’ If it were neces- 
sary to corroborate this high authority, I might cite the opinion of Mr^ Turtoo, 
one of the most eminent lawyers in India, wno considered the lenslature to have 
intended, without doubt, that every individual transmitted under this statute, 
should receive treatment and accommodation corresponding with his sphere and 
condition in life. This, which is, as far as 1 know, the unanimous Ju^ment of 
the legal profession here, is sufficiently confirmed by a clause in the same act, 
with regard to foreigners removed from India under similar circumstances, iu 
which the legislature commands that a foreigner shall be removed in such a 
manner as his or her rank, state, and condition in life may require," (53 Geo. 111. 
cap. 84, sect, d,) ond it cannot surely be sup})Osed that the British legislature in- 
tended that in its Eastern dependencies its own subjects should be treated Worse 
than other Europeans or aliens. 

Hoping 1 have not trespassed the rules of propriety in wishing, through you, to 
submit these points for the consideration of the Right Hon. the Governor General 
In Council, 1 shall only add, that 1 trust his Lordship will be pleased to pass such 
ail order, before the vessel sails, with regard to my treatment and accommotlation 
on board, ns the particular circumstances of the case mav seem to him to re([uirc. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Sand. Arnot. 

As the ship was on the point •£ sailing immediately, it is fair to sup- 
pose that if any answer had been intended to be given to this letter, it 
would have been sent without delay. None, however, came ; when, on 
the I5i\ij the following was sent in as addressed ; — 

To \V. B. Baylf.y, Esq. See, A'c. 

Dated on board the Hon. Company's ship Fame, 

Sir, off Calcutta, December I.*), 1823. 

In reference lothe conclusion of my letter of the 11th inst , forwarded 
to you several days ago by Capt. Patou, I beg to be permitted to bring to your 
nulice the following facts, for the further information of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General in Council. 

The Government having, it appears, allowed eight hundred rupees for my pas- 
sage money in tins vessel, directing me to be received into the third mate's mess, 
1 am authorized by Capt. Young to state, that there nut being in a ship of this 
size and description a third mate’s mess, as on board the regular Indiaineu, he 
having none such, can consequently for the above sum only allow me to mess 
with his carpenter, boatswain, &c.; and as for such a sura it is equally out of his 
power to give me any cabin, 1 must consequently live iu the steerage, among the 
servants and other inferior persons employed in the vessel. 

For a cabin of any description, and entertainment at his table, hefindsitneces- 
aarv to demand two thousand rupees in addition to the sum above specified, 
making in all two thousand eight hundred, as the lowest terms on which he can 
afford comfortable treatment and accommodations. Moreover, the captain’s main 
hopes of profit by passengers in this voyage depending, 1 understand, onSir Stam-* 
foM Raffles and family proceeding home in this vessel from Bencooleii, he is un- 
able to secure to me comfortable accommodation any further than that place, when 
1 must, if asked, rive up my present cabin on the deck to Sir Stamford Raffles 
and suite, should lie wish any of them to occupy it, which it is considered next to 
certain he will ; after which I must take my chance of any vacancy there may be 
amongst the cabins on the deck below, which are very badly ventilated and un- 
comfbrtoble, from the shin not having been built expressly for this climate. 

Having, however, no alternative but to accept the terms offered by the captain, 
or submit to the vilest accommodation and! hardest fare, during a long tea 
voyage, which may be^ protracted indefinitely at J^ncoolen, a very' tlckW sta- 
tion, where the vessel is to bo delayed some time, 1 remaining all the while con- 
fined on board of her, 1 have felt myself tinder the necessity of enteiteg into a 
coBditioatti engag^piinl (:apt; Vgung, ^ upt9 tflf 
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thouiand eifbt hundred rtipeei, proyidcd the Government send me to sea in his 
vessel without giving any other order regarding my treatment. 

i owe it of course entirely to Capt. Young's having some sense of moderation, 
that he did not demand of me double or triple the sum required, since 1 have been 
itlsced in a situation, where 1 had no choice but to accent bis terms ot suffer the 
conse<|aences. At the same time 1 know, that among the numerous vessels now 
about to sail for England, several would most readilv give me a passage for a much 
smaller sum, by which ( might both be saved considerable einense, and obtain a 
direct passa^ to England ; or at least, if not quite direct, wituout my being sub- 
jected to any indefinite delay at a very unhealthy station. 

Having simply stated these facts, 1 leave them to make the impression they are 
calculated to do, and shall now conclude by expressing my unfeigned regret that, 
from the unparalleled circumstances in which 1 have been placed, I have felt my- 
self so often compelled to trespass on your patience, and intrude my atfairs on the 
notice of those wtiose attention is necessarily engaged with objects of so much 
higher importance, that, in comparison with them any thing relating to so humble 
an individual as myself cau hardly appear worthy of a monicui's consideration. 

I beg to be allowed to correct au error that appears to have crept into my last 
letter, last paragraph but one, in citing an Act of Parliamcut, without the book, 
>iz. the 55th Geo. HI., which 1 have reason to believe was inadvertently quoted as 
the 53d Geo. HI. 1 have the houour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed) Sandford Arnot. 

There are few Englislimcn, we think, who can read these documenU 
without feeling their indignation roused against the perpetrators of such 
n lined cruelties as these. If they can read them unmoved, wc do not 
envy tliom their apathy : for, it appears to us, that insensibility to such 
treatment as this, must betray the want of all those qualities which dis- 
tinguish the frcc-man from the slave.— The la.st letter written by Mr. 
Arnot was addressed to a friend in London, dated on board the Fame, 
ilu‘ 17th of December, and put on board the Florcutia, Capt. Wimble, 
both ships then dropping down the river, the latter for England direct, in 
which, if Mr. Arnot had been sent, he would have been at home nearly 
two montlia ago ; and the former for Bencoolen, from which he may never 
return alive. From this letter, which recapitulates some of the facts 
already given, and adds others not before made known, wo shall give a 
few extracts, with w’hich our record of this disgraceful and unfeeling 
persecution must close, 

Honourable Company's Ship Fame, 

Dear Sir, River Hoogbly, Dec. 17, 1823. 

Although I expect to reach you myself not long after this letter, 1 hasten 
to inform you, by the earliest opportunity, that I am sent home a charter-party 
passenger, on board the Honourable Company’s ship Fame, merely on the ground 
that 1 am residing in India without a license. 

1 trust you received the large packet 1 sent you some time ago ; you will there- 
by have leanit the state of iiiy transactions with the Indian (Government up to the 
3Qth of September. From that date the most profound silence was observed as to 
their future intentions ; and I remained quietly residing in Calcutta to await the 
event. But having lately heard, on the very day we were in hopes of re- establish- 
ing the Journal, that you had reached England In safety, mid entertaining a hope 
that the information, which my friends at home would receive from vou, respect- 
ing the critical situation of your concern in India, might induce them to exert 
themselves to obtain for me, without delay, a license from the authorities in 
England for my residence here, 1 thought it would be most advisable to take up 
my quiet residence in a foreign settlement, until I should know whether the Court 
nf Directors would sanction my continuation in India or not. 

1 hoped, also, that although the authorities here objected to my residence with- 
out a license In the British or East India Company's possessions, they would have 
^ to flay going out of their territories# oud residing ia a foreign settle- 
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meat for a few wetki, uoUl the pleasure of the authorities at home emihl be 
known. In this, however, 1 was mistaken; for J had not been three days at 
Chandernagore, when, on the 1 1th of Deceml^r instant, a mafistrale of Calcutta 
came and arrested me, on a warrant sigoed by Lord Amherst, in presence of 
the Governor of this French setUement, and the Lieutenant of Police, and con- 
veyed me on board the Honourable Company’s ship Fame, Capt. Yonnif, bonad 
first for Bencoolen— the place of exile for native convicts— and thence for En^- 
huid, to which more ili*fated Britoas are transported at the pleasure of our Indhm 
rulers, unconvicted, untried, unAtard, 

At Bcucoolcn the vessel is expected to remain for a number of weeks, to take 
in pepper and other articlrs of cargo, and to receive on board Sir Stamford Raffles 
ana suite. As I must remain a prisoner on board of this ship during the whole of 
her stay there, I shall, at this my first place of baoishraent, experience the effects of 
nearly the most deleterious climate in this part of the world, under the most un- 
favourable circumstances— conhuement in a floating prison, and the depression of 
spirits occasioned by my summary removal from India, with the total destruction 
of my prospects, and without being permitted to go on shore even to take a fare- 
well of my friends. 

Should 1 survive the pestiferous climate of Bencoolen, 1 may expect to reach 
England some six or seven mouths hence, when 1 shall escape from the power of 
the Company's government, and again become a free man. 

1 have addressed two representations to the Chief Secretary, pointing out the 
sort of treatment which the law declares that a charter-party passenger ought to 
receive, and stating that the sum of 800 rupee's, which Government has allowed 
to the captain of (his ship on my account, being quite inadequate to procure the 
common cuinforts of a^Lsea >o\agc, I have been obliged to agree to pav him 
2,000 rupees additional for my passage, otherwise 1 should be worse off than a 
common sailor, living in the steerage among the servants, and on the allowance 
of whatever might come from the captain’s table.— As neither my regard for my 
own comfort, or perhaps my U/t, nor for the respectability of your concern, would 
suffer me to submit to tliis while 1 had a farthing in the world, 1 have of course 
availed myself of the liberality of your agents, to satisfy the captain's demands. 

In my representations to the Indian Government, of which a copy will probably 
reach you before 1 arrive at home myself, I have pointed out the hardship of my 
case ; and shown that it is entirely owing to there ucing some limits to the cap* 
tain's conscience, that he docs not demand double or triple the sum required, 
since 1 have no choice but to agree to his terms. Wbat he has demanded is deem- 
ed at present so exorbitant, that 1 have had various otfers, if the Government 
would but allow me to leave this ship, of being taken to England free of any 
charge whatever ; and the Government has been informed, that, even for the sum 
demanded by Capt. Voung, roy accommodations after we reach Bencoolen will be 
very indifferent, as Sir Stamford Raflies will occupy all the good cabins with his 
family and attendants. However, the Government has refused to take any notice 
whatever of my representations oti this subject. 

The captain or owner of each of the following vessels, and of another whose 
name escapes me, all about to sail for England, have offered to give me a passage 
to England free of any charge at all— vis. the Neptune, Capt. Edwards ; the 
Lady Flora, Capt Macdonnell ; and the Asia, Capt. Pope, a vessel having very 
superior accommodations. Mr. Charles Reed, the owner of the ship Victory, who 
intends sailing in her for Europe in February nest, also otfers me a free passage, 
and has written a letter to ray friends on the subject, representing the extreme 
unbeaithiness of the station of Bencoolen, where 1 am to be sometime conflned 
on board, as above stated, and the dinger of a person, kept in the close imprison* 
ment of a ship there, falling a victim to the jungle fever, which, even if it spares 
the life, generally totally ruins the constitution. 

The Government, however, seems determined to lend me first to that place of 
exile, to make up by ray confinement there, perhaps, for my liberation from Fort 
William, and put 2,000 rupees from my po^et, and 800 rupees out of their trea- 
sury into the {racket of Capt Young, who, bv the bye, is likely to be on wbat 
the Government here no doubt consider to be the light side of the question, as 
during his stay in Calcutta he resided with the Editor of the John Bull : he. 
may, therefore, perhaps, have obtained custodyof his profitable prisoner through 
the friendly influence of his Tauric Majesty, ^is is worse then throwing a man 
i iito whtt Johnson calls ** a prison, with the additional chance of beingdiowned t*' 
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it IS putting him into a floating; spun^ing-house, the keeper of which is there en« 
abled, uuder the sanction of authority, and with ail the appearance of moderation 
ill his demands, to empty hU prisoner's purse ; while those, on whom the move- 
ments of this prisou-house depend, direct it to float ak>u^ some nestiferous shore, 
where happy is the prisoner who escapes without carrying with him to his grave a 
ruiiie^i coustitution. 

1 may add here, that sending me in this ship bound to Bencoolen, and not for 
England direct, is, 1 am assured, illegal ; in whibh case, if it were found to he so, 
1 lould be removed by Habeas Corpus ; but 1 decline trying the point, lest my re- 
peated resistance to their illegal measures should enable them to fix upon me the 
I haracter of being a contentious and troublesome person. Unless it was with the 
very view of drawing me into this snare, sending me by Btocoolen, an iffeg-ai 
route, must have been intended as a matter of cbnvenience, at least, to the cap- 
tain, who has l)eeu very unsuccessful in getting passengers, because nobody who 
can help it will go to England by such awoute. 

Sandford Arnot. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the remarkable fact of the In- 
dian Government choosing, for the reception and imprisonment of their 
victim, a ship, commanded by a gentleman, who, however honourable 
and unexceptionable in point of character, was not -likely, from his resi- 
dence with an inveterately hostile enemy to his unfortunate prisoner, to 
have much compassion for his fate. But, when to this is added, the fact 
of his going by the circuitous and unhealthy route of Bencoolen, — where 
the captain, officers, and crew, might suffer little, itoeing in the exercise 
of their habitual pursuits, from having liberty to go on shore to refresh, 
and from their minds being at case, while Mr. Arnot would be kept in 
confinement on board during the whole time of the vessel's lying in that 
port, with a deep sense pf the degradation and indignity to which he 
was exposed, perpetually preying on his mind,— we find it difficult to di- 
gest ourselves of a belief that there was some deep design in this combi- 
nation of circumstances, which thousands will no doubt imagine, but, 
to v/liich it might perhaps be dangerous for us to give utterance. There 
^cerc ships going direct to England, on board of which he might have easily 
been put, and this too without ex|)en8e to either party. For what j)ossi- 
ble retison then could the Government of India have persisted, even after 
it had been pressed on their attention by repeated remonstrances, in 
confining this unhappy victim of their power to this floating prison, but 
from the hope that it might also prove his — — . 

That any man should have conducted himself with so much modera- 
tion as Mr. Arnot evidently obsen'ed, up to the last moment of his stay 
in India, is indeed surprising ; and that he should have refrained, for the 
reaw>ns avowed by him, from seeking a removal, by habeas corpus, from 
ins floating dungeon, as be had before done from lus less irksome and 
}»ainful imprisonment in the fortress on shore, deserves to be recorded as 
a trait that must for ever silence all who would represent the friends of 
rational freedom in India as factious, turbulent, and impatient of rcstraitit. 

If the recital of these authentic and unexaggerated facts, should make 
no impression on the public mind, and rouse no expression of indignation 
from the public press of this country, we shall at least enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of having performed our duty in laying them before the world ; and 
if neither the friends of freedom in India, nor in England, will exert 
themselves to procure a change in the system from which such iniquities 
fipring, they will justly deserve the scorn of the present and the reproach 
of future generations in all time to come. 
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Written amoui^ tbe Islands of the Grecian Archipelai^o, and suggested by the 
KecoUectiou of Moore*a beautiful Song ** Fly not yet.’* 

Fly not yet! thou radiant Moon, 

Nor sink on Tht-tis* lap so soon ; 

Those rays that light the western skies 
Still conjure up the magicMes 

Of love’s endearing chain : 

Ties that defy e’en hoary time, 

Or change of scene, or change of clime, 

While round this heart, with truth still glowing, 

Nature’s purple tide is flowing; 

Oh! stay — Oh! stay — 

Nor let the web thy beams have wove 
In memory |s loom for her I love. 

So soon be rent in twain. 

Thy silver orb recalls the hour, 

When, at her touch, soft music’s potver 
'rhrough every sense transported stole, 

And o’er her song my captive soul 
In silent wonder hung: 

For such th’ enchantment of her strain, 

That bliss itself thrilled high with pain ; 

But, as 1 ded those maddening pleasures, 

Soft she sighed, in Lydian measures, 

Oh! stay — Oh! stay — 

The hours that glide on rapid wing 
Such dear delights too seldom bring ; 

Then fly not yet so soon ! 

“ Fly not yet ” — What spell divine 
Breathes o’er the cadence of that line, 

When trembling on her angel tongue, 

In dulcet notes, like those which sung 
Creation’s dawning day I 
E’en here, amid the holier balm 
Of Grecian skies, in midnight calm, 

While mortal sounds arc sunk in slumbers, 

Her sigh still breathes those melting numbers^ 

Oh! stay — Oh! stay— 

And thus, sweet Moon, thy setting light 
Prolongs the dream that hangs to-night 
Oa that remembered lay. 


B. 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED MANUSCRIPT OF MILTON. 

The recent discovery of the original Manuscript of an unpublished 
work by Milton, has excited the highest interest in the literary world. 
It was well known to his admirers, that the author of Paradise Lost had 
composed a body of Theology, to which he had devoted much attention 
during many years of his life, but which had disappeared shortly after 
his decease, and seemed to be totally lost to the public. This, it appears, 
has now been fortunately retrieved by Mr. Leman, the Deputy Keeper of 
State Papers, by whom it was found in that office, enclosed in an envelope 
addressed to Cyriac Skinner, merchant. Yet by what means it could 
liave been deposited in that situation, remains still shrouded in mystery. 
It is true, that many of Milton’s papers, from his situation as Latin Se- 
cretary to the Protector, became of necessity attached to the office in 
which this Manuscript has been at length discovered ; yet it is equally 
true that the contemporaries of our immortal Bard, and even liis nephew, 
Kdward Philips, believed that the original of the work in question was 
deposited in the hands of Milton s intimate friend, Cyriac Skinner ; an 
opinion which the cover in which it was discovered tends to sub- 
stantiate. ‘How, after leaving the custody of Skinner, it should make 
its way into the State Paper Office, remains yet to be developed. This, 
however, is a question which we shall not discuss; but shall content 
ourselves with laying before the reader the testimonials by which its au- 
thenticity is supported among his contemporaries, and also some account 
of the Manuscript itself. 

In the Life of Milton inserted in the Fasti Oxonienses, by Wood, it is 
<itritcd that “ About the time he had finished these things,” (the Defen- 
si«)nes pro Populo Anglicano, &c.) ** he had more leisure and time at 
coiiunand, and being dispensed with by having a substitute allowed him, 
and sometimes instructions sent home to him, from attending his office 
of Secretary, he began that laborious work of amassing out of all the 
classic authors, both in prose and verse, a Latin Thesaurus, to the emen- 
dation of that done by Stephanus ; also the cx)m|) 08 ing of Paradise Lost, 
and of the framing a body of Divinity out of the Bible. All which, not- 
withstanding the several troubles that befel him in his fortunes, he 
linislied after his Majesty’s restoration.” And again, after enumerating 
all his published works. Wood says, “ These, I think, are all the things 
tliat he hath yet got extant ; those that are not are The Body of Divinity^ 
which my friend calls ‘ Idea llieologiffi,' now, or at least lately, in the 
hands of the author’s acquaintance called Cyr. Skinner, living in Mark- 
laiie, London : and the Latin Thesaurus in those of Edw. Philipps, his 
Nephew.” 

The authority for this Life of Milton, for w hich Wood acknowledges 
himself indebted to a friend, appears not to have been Mr. William 
•loyuer, Fellow some time of Magdalen College,” but tire w'ell-known 
Mr. John Aubrey, who himself made some collections for a Biography 
«f O'lr immortal Poet, which are now preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
and have been printed at the end of the Bodleian Letters; and of God- 
win’s Lives of Edward and John Philips. In the Catalogus Librorum, 
affixed to those collections, we find the following article: — 13. idea 
Theologia^ in MS. in the hands of Mr. Skinner [a merchant’s sonne] 

Oriental H^rqldfVoU, 2K 
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in Marke Lane. Mem. There was one Mr. Skinner of y® Jerker g office 
up 2 paire of stay res. at the Custom House.'' 

The passage, however, which introduces us more iinmediately to the 
work in question, and which affords us the fullest information as to its 
contents, and the mode of its composition, is found in the Life of Milton 
by his favourite Nephew, Edward Philips. In this, after Enumerating 
the usual occupations of his Uncle, while engaged in superintending the 
education of himself and Brother, he proceeds thus : — “ The Sunday’s 
work was, for the most part, the reading each day a chapter of the Greek 
Testament, and hearing his learned exposition upon the same, (and how 
this savoured of Atheism in him, I leave to the courteous backbiter to 
judge.) The next work after this was the writing, from his own dictation, 
some part, from time to time, of a tiactate which he thought fit to collect 
from the ablest of Divines who had written of that subject; Amesiug, 
Wollebius, &c. viz, ‘ A Perfect System of Divinity,' of which more 
hereafter." Unfortunately, however. Philips seems to have forgotten this 
promise, and in his Life of Milton wo meet with no further information 
on the subject. 

In the whole of these notices, which we have purposely limited to those 
nearest to the times in which Milton wrote, it is evident that the work 
referred to is the same. The recently discovered Manuscript appears to 
differ from the above in title, as we have the authority of Mr. Peel for 
stating it to be ‘ De Dei Cultu.* This however will probably be regarded 
as no very essential variation, when we consider that Wood, Aubrey, and 
Pliilips, do not agree j>recisely in the title of the work of which they 
treat, and which therefore might not have been definitively settled ; that 
this Manuscript is theological in its subject; and that it is devoted to tlic 
the truths of the Christian religion. With the existence of this, Philips 
must also have been of necessity acquainted, as the bulk of it is written 
by himself, though it possesses numerous interlineations in another hand. 
Neither can we regard it as probable that there should have existed two 
works on this subject, since, in that case. Philips w’ould scarcely have 
omitted to notice them lioth ; particularly as this Manuscript is of very 
considerable extent, consisting of no less than seven hundred and thirty- 
fivo pages, many of them closely written. That it is in a state sufficiently 
advanced for publication, is proved by the fact that it has been already 
placed in competent hands for that purpose ; and that it is to be imme- 
diately printed under the auspices of his Majesty. The language in 
which it is written is Latin, and it abounds with Hebrew quotations. 

With respect to the Latin Thesaurus, which Wood states him to have 
been engaged in preparing at the same lime, Philips informs us that he 
“ went on with it at times, even very near to his dying day; but the 
papers, after his death, were so discomposed and deficient, that it could 
not be made fit for the press ; however, what there was of it was made 
uso of for another Dictionary,” which appears, from the Preface to the 
first edition of Ainsworth’s Thesaunis, to have been that published at 
Cambridge in 1693, under the title of Lingusa Romanm Dictionarium 
Luculentum Novum. 

Of such a man as Milton, to whom poetry, learning, and the liberties 
of England are so much indebted, every rehc ought to be most precious 
in the eyes of his counti^en. The mighty energies of his sublime 
geniosi and the vast acquisitions of his elevat^ mind^ togethcf with the 
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zealous and fearless search after truth, and the earnest and sineero tone 
of honest conviction which characteiiie his wtttin^, combine to give the 
deepest interest to all his productions; and the subject of the present dis- 
(jnisition offers an ample field for the exercise of his powers. The purity 
and strength of his Latin style, the classic elegance, and the uninterrupted 
flow of manly eloquence which reign throughout his masterly deduces of 
the English people, also contribute to render the discovery of this new 
work a subject of grateful anticipation ; we therefore anxiously await its 
publication, in the full confidence of again meeting with a production 
worthy of that mighty spirit which was fitted to mingle in the high 
cummuiiings of Angels. 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 

The Liglit of Song is quenched! the master-mind 
'I'hat worshipped Eight, and lived but for his kind I 
And all those chaplets which in vain we wove 
To grace him, victor, and express our love, 

Must now be wreathed about his tomb, to show 
Our bitter grief, our unavailing woe. 

How oft will faithfiil mem’ry backward run. 

To bis bright morning, to his rising sun. 

When stniggling up the arduous steep of Fame, 

He seemed all eager, breathless, for a name ! 

That day woke Envy, and her watchful eyes 
Have seen his star ascend the middle skies, 

Have seen his glory, blazing far away 
O’er heaven's wide arch, add brightness to the day ; 
No time shall see its setting — ^this the Muse 
With stainless brightness, endless youth, endues ; 
But, ah! there ends her power— the gloomy grave 
Claimed all the man, and this she could not save. 
Nor could she erst ward off the cruel sway 
Of home-bred woes that cankered life away ; 

That followed Harold in his w'andering path, 

And dashed Fame’s goblet with the cup of wrath ; 
Enough it was not that he rose above 
Past faults, no power cxHild wake departed love ; 
Wandering he saw not bliss but Wisdom came 
And healed the wounds left bleeding still by Fame. 

How must we, sorrowing for his loss, recall 
His deep-felt sympathy for Greece in thrall ; 

While wandering o’er each consecrated scene, 
Where wealth, fame, science, liberty had been, 
Gracing each glorious ruin with a line, 

Grand as her shrines, and scarcely len divine. 
Unmindful of vain rank, he saw within 
♦Slavery's dark cloud, the busy flash begin 
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To shoot at inten'als^ and heard the roar 
Of Freedom's thunder shake th' iEgean shore ; 

Heard with delight, and like the Muse s* sou 
That trod the hallowed field of Marathon, 

Snatched the fierce sword, made sacred by tlie hand 
Of genius struggling for a foreign land. 

Ah ! would to heaven our wishes could prevail, 

And case desert in iron, and give the frail. 

Weak, perishable, form to baser men 

Who wither, — virtue cares not where or when ! 

'rhen hadst thou, Byron ! yet enjoyed the light. 

To see man triumph, and regain his right ; 

To see the mists of ignorance fioat off, 

And tyrants tremble who were used to scoff ; 

And Knowledge mildly walking in tlie van 
Of earth's vast tribes, and shedding peace on man. 

But peace be with thee, in the silent breast 
Of the Great Parent, and eternal rest ; 

Greece, though her faith forbids the pile to raise 
To heroes’ manes, will not forget thy praise ; 

Thy heart, that living burned for her, shall now 
Seem to beat every where, thy blootl to flow 
In every vein, till all the land be free, 

And seem a shrine by nature raised to thee. 

Where’er th’ Hellcnian peasant’s humble meal 
Is eat in freedom, every heart shall feel. 

While his warm hearth smiles bright with liberty, 

It owes a portion of its bliss to thee. 

Meanwhile thy loved remains approach the land 
That gave thee life, and every tuneful hand, 

Trembling with grief, yet strikes the mournful lyre. 
Once touched by thee with more than earthly lire. 
Though last of these, yet could 1 not refrain 
This humble record, or repress the strain. 

More tender made, perha|>8, by viewing late 
Thy schoolboy scenes, not dreaming of thy fate ; 
Romantic Harrow ! and the tapering hill. 

Where lives the brightness of thy Vision still ; 

At every step, at every rural stile, 

I paused, looked round, and thought of thee the while. 

But, ah ! the dream is fled ; thy genius now 
Is all of thee death leaves us here below ; 

But this shall live, and though thy fate we mourn, 
This pledge shall long outlast the funeral urn, 

And place thee high amid the bards that stand 
The lasting honours of thy “ father-land." 


‘1 


Blow. 


•iEschylut, who fought at Marathon. 


srECIMSN OF AN OID BAST INDIA DIRBCIDB. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

It is amusing to observe what secular offices have been filled, for 
the purposes of an honourable subsistence, by eminent 
Ihus, Sir Isaac Newton was “ Master and Worker of the 
John Locke a Commissioner of Trade and Plantations.'' It has not, 
I apprehend, been so generally remarked that Robert Boyle, probably 
with no view to any emolument, was an East India Director. 

His biographer, Dr. Birch, says (p. 2^16) under the year 1676, that ho 
had been, for many years, a Director of the East India Company, and 
greatly instrumental in procuring the charter of it, (in 1661,) an abstract 
of which is extant among his papers.'* Dr. Birch thus introduces a let- 
ter from Boyle to “ Robert Thompson, Esq." another Director, written 
March 5, 1677, when ill health prevented his attendance at the board. 
From this letter we learn how an East India Director, or at least how 
such a one as Robert Boyle, was then occupied in pursuing what he re- 
garded among the first duties of his office. 

It appears, that when his health had permitted him to attend the 
hoard, he had made “ a motion, that some course might be thought on of 
doing some considerable tiling for the propagation of the Gospel among 
the natives,” as if resolved like “ Christians, as well as merchants, to 
bring those countries some spiritual good things, whence we so frequent- 
ly brought back temporal ones." He now proposed that, by “ reasonable 
encouragement” from the Company, sober and learned men should bo 
fitted in the University to be sent into India, and furnished, not only 
with the Arabic tongue, but, if it were desired, with arithmetic, and 
other qualifications fit to recommend them," thus “ speedily doing some- 
thing worthy of the famous East India Company of England." 

In this letter Boyle further proposed, that after the example of the New 
England Corporation, “ the holy scripture, and some few choice practi- 
cal books be translated into the cluefest language" of India; and to 
publish “ a solid, but civilly penned, confutation of the authentic books, 
wherein the Bramin's religion is contained." He w’ould also have some 
of the English “ learn their tongue" so as ** to preach to them, and to 
catechise them in their own language." Then he would “ breed some of 
their hopeful forward youths to that knowl^go of the English tongue 
and European learning, that they may afterwards bo able to confute the 
idolatrous priests, and convert and instruct their own countrymen." 

To promote these objects of his solicitude, “ he was at the expense of 
printing five hundred copies of the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the Malayan tongue, under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Hyde, keeper of the Bodleian Library. This work was published at 
Oxford in 1677, with thU tide— Ampat Evangelia derri iuan 
Kitu Jesu Christi duan Beorboutan derri jang ApostcH Borsacti Ber- 
satin dallam Bassa Malaga ** 

Such were Robert Boyle's andcipadons of what has been attempted in 
our times, I trust, with growing success, and such was his conviedon of 
the dudes owing to India, by the Compsoiy, when only in possession of a 


philosophers. 
Mint," and 
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few factories, upon sufferance. How high would have risen his notion of 
their responsibility, whea lords of the so^, with the virtue and happiness 
of millions under their influence, I cannot presume to estimate. 

And how, as the East India Proprietors, weary of expending stone and 
marble on Generals and Governors General, have lately voted a costly 
monument to the memory of a Director, very respectable, but not very 
eonsiderable, I would suggest that they do honour to thls'thoir early Di* 
rector, of whom Bishop Burnett remarks, that ** he had none of these 
titles that sound high in tho world ; but he procured one to himself, 
which, without derogating from the dignity of kings, must bo acknow- 
ledged to be beyond their prerogative.** 

Robert Boyle has erected, like the poet, his own mommentum aero 
perennius ; yet his bust, placed conspicuously in the Directors* parlour, 
might sometimes Seasonably remind those Kings of the East, that they 
profeM to be Christians as well as merchants.** 

Adjutor. 


STANZAS TO ^ 

On, Lady! when *inid fashion’s glare 
Thou miuglest with the joyous throng, 

Think’st thou of one who once was there, 

And loved thee hopelessly and long? 

Who loved, and who adores thee still. 

With all the warmth of early feeling ; 

Whose swelling heart endures but ill 
The pang his bosom is concealing ! 

Oh, Lady 1 when thou tread'st the scene 
Where first bis eye thy glances met, 

Does no remembrance intervene 
To shade thy pleasures with regret? 

Say, does no lingering thought remain 
To check thy bosom's throb of gladness ? 

And, as tbou join’st the smiling train. 

Does thy heart feel no pang of sadness ? 

Yes, Lady! ol^ in scenes like these 
The memory of the past comes o'er 
Thy sinking heart ; like the chill breese 
That evening wafts along, the shore ; 

When all around are light and gay, 

There comes a thought thou cans! not banish, 
That steals thy loveUest smile away. 

And bids thy cheek’s young roses vanish I 
Lady ! the thought of Atm, to whom 
The world is now a place unblest,— 

Who seeks the oblivion of the tomb, 

To ease the pangs that rend his breast, — 
Comes sadly o*er thy brightest houis, 

When lifs's enchantment looks roost btooroing; 
LUe April blights, on opeid&g flowers, 

Their early bleuofas fimt oonmuniBg I 



TUB LATE UBUT. COLONEL WILLIAM ROBISON, C. B. 

The deep and general interest excited by the case of the late Colonel 
Robison, given in our last Number, induces us to comply with the wish 
of a Correspondent, in inserting the following brief but expressive memoir 
of that distinguished officer, from the third edition of the Royal Military 
Calendar, a work conducted by the Editor of the East India. Military 
Calendar, and full of interest to that class of readers ffir whom it is prin- 
cipally intended. 

Appointed Ensign, 24th Foot, in 1795, and joined at Quebec as Lieu- 
tenant in 1797. He was with his regiment at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
twelve months, under the Duke of Kent ; returned with it to ^gland in 
1801, and was with it at Gibraltar, Minorca, and Malta, forming a part 
of the Egyptian expedition. In 1803 he was promoted to a company, 
and the same year was admitted a student at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, where he remained eighteen months, and after going through the 
prescribed course passed his examination, and obtained the college cer- 
tificate. Ho embarked, in 1805, with a secret expedition for the West 
Indies, but ultimately proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, with the 
forces under Sir David Baird, and was present with his regiment in the 
action of Bliieberg, where a part of them suffered severely. On the de- 
parture of Colonel Brownrigg for South America, Sir David Baird ap- 
pointed Capt. Robison to the charge of the Quartermaster-Generars de- 
partment at the Cape, which he held until the departure of the 24th 
regiment for the East Indies in 1810. On his passage to India the five 
sliips that conveyed his regiment (three of which were taken) were for a 
whole day engaged with two French frigates and a corvette, off tho Isle 
of France; and tho Euphrates, in which this officer commanded, struck 
on a sunk wreck going out of tlie Capo, and narrowly escaped being lost. 

In 1811 he was promoted to the Majority of his regiment, and soon 
after arriving in Bengal volunteered his services with tho Java expedition 
then fitting out, and was appointed on tho Staff of the Governor General, 
f^ord Minto, with whom he went to Batavia, He was there^ for tho 
campaign, appointed an aide-de-camp to tho Commander in Chief, SirS. 
Aiichmuty, by whom, when the army landed, he was s^nt with a sum- 
mons into the city of Batavia, and carried back a deputation of tho 
burghers to, the Commander in Chief. The same day he was despatched 
with a flag of true, and a letter from Lord Minto, into the enemy^S works 
nt Cornells, the entrenched camp, six miles from Batavia, and was 
blindfolded going through their lines. On the 26th of August, imme- 
diately after the sWrm of Comelis, he was kgaiil sent with verbal pro- 
positions to the French general, who had galloped forty-five miles uom 
the field l^fore he overtook him, and alter an interview of nearly two 
hours, r^umed to the British camp by night, through parties of the flv- 
iog enemy, Malay troops, who were butchering their own officers on the 
retreat When Sir S. Auchnmtj proceeded to the eastern districts, af- 
ter the capture of Batavia, Myor Robison was left at Cheribon, about 
tbe centre of the island, with a laiige detachment and a brigade of guns, 
to watch the motioiis of the enemy retreating, and by a prompt and 
well-timed movement of a small party of marines seamen, com- 
(Banded by aenptainef mfmu, he snce e edediBinakBg j^aar the 
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French General Jumelle, second in command on the island, who was re. 
treating with about 2,000 straggling troops, horse and foot, to join 
Genend Jansens to the eastward. The troops, as well as the general 
were taken, and surrendered prisoners of war. After this, Major ^bi- 
son marched along the coast of Jara, while the Commander in Chief was 
landing at Samarang, and took possession of the Forts of Tagal and 8a* 
kalenga, containing rich magazines of coffee and other produce. He as- 
sisted the Commander in Chief at the final capitulation of the island, and 
was deputed to announce the complete conquest of Java to the Emperor 
of Solo and the Soltha of Materam, residing in the interior of the island. 

During the whole of this interesting service, and for some time after the 
capitulation, Major Robison was employed as agent of the Governor Ge- 
neral on different diplomatic missions to the Dutch authorities and to the 
Native Princes, and received the thanks of the Governor General in coun- 
cil for his services. On settling the provisional government of the island 
he was appointed by Lord Minto to act as chief secretary t5 the govern- 
ment of Batavia, and remained for upwards of two years after the con- 
quest in public employ in Java and its dependencies. In consequence of 
some difference of opinion with regard to certain political arrangements 
for the Malay state, called Salcmberg, which drew him into an unplea- 
sant discussion with the late Major General Gillespie, he 'was obliged to 
proceed to Bengal in 1813, and on the settlement of these affairs, the 
Wand of Java being about to be given up again to the Dutch, he joined 
his regiment, then taking the field, and had the command of it in the late 
Nepaul Campaign, when it was sharply engaged with the Goorkas, in 
the attack of Haniarpoor, on the 2d March, 1816, on which occasion his 
name was handsomely mentioned in the despatches. After the termina- 
tion of this service, being recommended a sea voyage for the benefit of 
his health, which had suffered, he got leave of absence and came home. 

In 1816 he was promoted by purchase to the lieutenant-colonelcy of his 
regiment, and w'as appointed Companion of the Bath. He has since re- 
turned to his regiment in Bengal, being the twenty-eighth sea voyage he 
has made since he entered the service, and the eleventh time of his cross- 
ing the Equator.” 

Our readers know the melancholy sequel of his history, which will 
never be reverted to by future WTiters without associations of the most 
painful nature, and such as his persecutors and oppressors would no doubt 
gladly annihilate ; but, fortunately, their power does not exteftd to that. 


CONTRAST OF PAST WITH PRESENT OPINIONS ON THE USE OF 
TEA AND COFFEE, 

-# 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, ^ 

. Sir, 

I AM one of tliose ** Inveterate tea-drinkers,” who owe some grati- 
tude to your Correspondent (vol. I. p. 586) for his exposure of that mono- 
poly, which enhances the price of our favourite luxury. It may, however, 
cons^e us under a grievance daily felt by scantily-monied wights who, 
like Dr. Johnson, seldom suffer their kettle to cool, to know that, in this 
respect, the former times were not better than the present. 

I was once examining someorigiiial letters from the celebrated Antony 
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Collini to Dei Maizeaux. Amidst a variety of subjects gratifying to a 
literajy taste, I found in a letter, dated « Hatfield Peverel, May 1712,'* 

the following request to his hieod, who ^vas about to visit him: ** I 

desire that you would call at Mr. Hulst's, in Stocks Market [now the site 
of the Mansion House], and take of him for me a pound of coffee, a 
quarter 6f a pound of bohea, and a quarter of a pound of green tea. 
Pray desire him to use me well this time ; for the last bohea tea which 
I had of him provM very bad, and is the worst I ever drank, though I 
paid him fifteen shillings for half-a-pound." Thus, it seems as if tea 
in 1712 could be procured only in London, and was as yet reserved for 
great ** high days and holidays " even in the family of a country gentle* 
man of fortune and a magistrate, who appears from other Circumstances, 
to have kept up a suitably establishment. 

In the only “ History of British India " worthy of the name, Mr. Mill 
says, (2d ed^ i* 94.) that ** in 1667-8 ^pears the first order of the 
Company for the importation of tea.** This order was ** to send home 
by their ships 1001b. weight of the best tea that you can get.** Again, 
(ibid, 98.) ** directions were forwarded to make attempts for opening a 
trade with China ; and tea to the value of 100 dollars, was, in 1676-77, 
ordered on the Company’s account.’* 

Coffee had been intr^uced into England some years before, as well 
as chocolate. Antony a Wood, in his Autobiography (1772, p. 65, &c.) 
has the following notices An. Dom. 1650. This yeare, Jacob, a 
Jew, opened a Coffey House, at the Angel, in the parish of St. Peter in 
the East, Oxon, and there it was by some, who delighted in noveltie, 
drank. When he left Oxon he sold it in Old Southampton Buildings in 
Holbome, neare London, and was living there 1671. An. Dom. 1654, 
Cirques Jobun, a Jew and Jacobite, borne near Mount Libanus, sold 
coffey, as also chocolate, within the east gate of Oxon. An. Dom. 
1655. In this yeare, Arth. Tillyard, apothecary and great royalist^ sold 
coffey publickly ip his house against All-Soules Coll. He was encou- 
raged so to do by som royallists, now living in Oxon. and by others, who 
esteemed themselves either virtuosi or wits. This coffey-house conti- 
nued till his Majestie’s returne and after, and then they became more 
frequent, and had an excise set upon coffey.” One of the wits who 
patronized this noveltie ^ w'as Sir Christopher Wren. 

Antony a Wood, who received coffee, on its introduction to Oxford, 
with no friendly greetings, some years after, thus complains (p. 273) of 
its dissipating powers : — An. Dom. 1677. Why doth solid and serious 
learning decline, and few or none follow it now in the University ? An- 
swer: Because of coffee houses, where they spend all their time ; and in 
entertainments at their chambers, where their studies and coffee houses 
are become places fot victuallers ; also great drinking at taverns and 
ale-houiil, spending their time in common clpintbers, whole afternoons, 
and thence to the coffee house*” 

To this literary censure of the noveltie^ by a zealot for the olden time, 

I beg leave to demur, as 1 am now wridng under coffee’s exhilarating in- 
fiuence. I will, however, fairly refer to a medical authority against our 
modern fire-side luxuries, especially indulged when we welcome peace- 
ful evening in,’* while 

———the bubbling and loud hilling u^n 
Tbrowi up a ittamy column, and the cupe 
That cheer, but not Inebriate, wait on each* 

Oi iiHtut Herald f Fri.Z. 2 L 
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The Vintager*s Fea$t. 

There was published at Rotterdam, in 1705, and soon done out 
of French into English, Avis salutaire a tout le monde, centre Tabus 
des choses chaudes, et particulierement du Cafi6, du Chocolat, et 
du Th6; par M. Duncan, Docteur en Medicine de la Faculte de 
Montpellier.” Dr. Duncan desciibes the partisans of coffee, ehoco* 
late, and tea,” in their daily use of them, as like those idolaters 
of Bacchus that were not contented to drink only for present thirst, but 
to drink also for that which is to come.” He adds, to the disparagement 
of coffee, ** Colbert, the superintendent of the finances of France, is a 
famous witness against it, by what he declared upon this head. The 
abuse of coffee kept him so much awake, that he could not sleep when 
he would, till death put an end to his watch.” It is, howerer, asserted 
by a biographer of Colbert, in 1695, that a ^^disease occasioned by a 
stone in the kidneys put an end to his life.” Such a disease, without the 
aid of coffee, might serve, while urging on its cruel progress, to keep 
awake any prime minister, though as somnolent as Lord North some* 
times appeared on the Treasury Bench, of that theatre, into which I 
have crowded, with the politicians of my youthful days, eager 

to feed upon the breath 

Of patriots biirstiog with heroic rage, 

Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles. 

Sexagenirius. 


THB vintager’s FEAST. 

The vintage is gather’d, 

The ruddy sun now 
Sets bright as the grape 
That has bloomed in bis glow ; 
O’er snowy Mount Blanc 
See the Autumn*moon rest. 
Then haste, my I-.ove, haste, 
To our Vintager s Feast. 

The merry-toned tabor, 

The sprightly guitar, 

And sweet flageolet, 

Resound blithe from afar ; 
The laugh of the dancers, 
From labour released, 

Invites us, my Love, 

To the Vintager’s Feast. 

Beneath the old elm tree. 
Where runs the blue stream 
That sparkles and laughs 
In the mellow moon*l^m. 
Our vassals have met ; 

Let their joy be increased 
By thy presence, my Love, 

At their Vintager’s Feast. / 


H, M P. 



JDBBATB in THB PRBSBTTBRY of BDINBURGH, ON THE 
PRESBYTERIAN ESTABLISHMENT IN INDIA. 


On Wednoday, Awtt 2S, the Preabv- 
tery of Edluburgn held their usual month- 
ly moeting. 

After a speech firom Dr. Inglls on the 
subject of provision for the poor. 

Dr. ANOREvy Thomson rose, to call 
the attention of thfe Presbytery to the 
subject of which he had formerly given 
notice. He would endeavour in doing so 
to be as sliort as possible. He did not 
thiult it necessary to enter minutely into 
the subject, but would merely give an out- 
line of the views on which be founded the 
motion, with which he meant to con- 
clude. It was well known to them all 
thiit when the Pi'esbyteriaii establish- 
mrnt was fust formed in India, it was 
iilaccd uuder the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
I'jtery of Edinburgh. But he was sorry 
to SUV, tlmt although the uuthoi% of the 
I’lc^bytcry was a clear and indisputable 
))oint, it was not acknowledged as it 
ought to have been, 'llic East India Di- 
r(’ctors hal never acknowledged them in 
that capacity at all. New appointments 
iiad taken place, and additional clergy- 
meti laid been scut to otlicr Presidencies ; 
and the Presbytery of Edinburgh, tlteir 
lawful superiors, had no knowlege of these 
appoiiitmeuts. He did not say that they 
could in any way interfere in these ap- 
j)ointinents, tiie right of makinu which 
lay with the Directors j but they had cer- 
tainly a title to be iiifonned of the matter 
of fact. Presbyterian ministers had orl- 
einally been sent to three of the Presl- 
fleucies; since which time three others 
had been added. Of this fact they had 
never liceii ollicialiy iiifonned ; ana how 
could they exercise jurisdiction over those 
of whose existence they knew nothing? 
Me must say, however, that they had not 
themselves been faithful to their own 
iiust, /ITiey had taken a fatherless 
charge of them, or rather no charge at 
all. Tliey had made no inquiry. They 
liad shut their eyes to the things that 
were passing before them. To show the 
necessity of some correspondence being 
kept up between tluj Presbytery and the 
Church b^tablishment, be would mention 
a bict that had come to his knowledge, 
namely, that the clergyman In the Presi- 
dency of Madras had never onee in seven 
years dispensed the sacrament of the 
iiord's Supper, although repeatedly ur^ 
to do It by the elders, and others of his 
congregation. It was also certainly known 

them that the Presbyterian clergyman 
in Calcutta liad been absent one year from 
ids charge, attending the Ocncru Assem- 
bly ( but that he had been absent nearly 
hree veturs } ana It was not known to 


them, nor had they ever taken the trouble 
to inquire, whether there was any good 
reason for that long absence. It was nigh 
time, tiierafore, tiiat tliey ahould give iip 
this mismauawment, or rather no ma- 
nagemeut at all.— He would now call the 
attention of the Presbytery to the circum- 
stance of their brother in Calcutta (Dr. 
Bn'ce) having been appointed to a civil 
omce, which he consiaered not more In- 
jurious to the interests of the churt^ in 
that quaiter tlian derogatory to the cleri- 
cal cnaracter. He had been appointed 
clerk to the committee of stationery in 
Calcutta. We had no ofliclal Information 
of this appointment, but there was no 
doubt of the fact. It was mentioned in 


the Calcutta newspapers as a thing that 
had taken place. He held in his hand a 
Calcutta newspaper, which contained an 
advertisement with the Presbyterian mi- 
nister's name as clerk to the committee of 
.stationery. This appointment had given 
rise to a great stiiiggle— one of which was, 
that the editor of a newspajicr, who had 
found fault with it, had iicea sent out of 
the country without a trial, lids fact 
had bet'n noticed in the House of Com- 
mons, aud a motion, it was likely, would 
be made on the subject. He would not 
say any thing farther as to the matter of 
fact which gave rise to his motion. But 
he would now desire them to con.sidcr 
what was tiic intention of sending out 
Dr. Bryce to India. 1 1 would be insulting 
to their good sense, as well as to their 
conscientious feelings, if he were to expa- 
tiate on tiie duties of a minister of the 
gospel in such circumstances. He was 
ordained— lie was scut out ihei'e to i»er- 
form spiritual duties. He was bounu to 
givt^ himself wholly to these things. He 
was bound to recollect bis spiritual office, 
which did not admit of any mixture of 
stated secular employments. The law of 
the church said that all such worldly oc- 
cupations as distracted a minister from 
his charge, and were slanderous to the 
pastoral calling, were unlawful, and, if 
persevered in, inferred deposition; and 
he need not mention the grounds on 
which this rested. But besidei this ge- 
neral principle, it was to be remembered 
that the peo^e under Dr. Bryce's charge 
were of peculiar habits ana character. 
Iliey went to India for the purpose of 
making money, aud returning home with 
Iiaudsome fortunes. An exclusive atten- 
tion to this wits their besetting danger. 
They were apt to be too much engrossed 
with worldly pursuits and worldly amuse- 
ments ; aud Dr. Bryce, iu entering into 
secular employmentSi sets them an exam* 
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pk, hv wIiJcIj they are eocouraged in that 
to which they hare aJivady too strong a 
tendency ana too nowcrful temptations. 
When they saw in tneir niiuifiter auch at> 
tachment to secular occupationsj they 
would think tlieniselves perfectly riKlit in 
being whollv engrossed in them to the ne> 
gleet of their religious and moral duties. 
Besides, they must recollect that a Pres- 
bvtcrian minister was not sent simply for 
the purpose of promoting the religious 
Intel est of his flock, but that, as a mem- 
ber of the National Church, lie was tp la- 
bour to uphold its dignity and character— 
to extend its influence ; and by such in- 
strumentality to promote the welfare and 
prosperity or religion in India. But what 
18 the situation of the church, by Dr. 
Brj'ce’s accepUincc of secular otflcc ? He 
does not certainly uphold these interests ; 
and one great object of the mission was 
therefore entirely frustrated, 'flieir esta- 
blishment did not meet the wishes, the 
ideas, and the habits of the people. For- 
merly the complaint was, tliat our people 
in India had not religious oidinaiiccs ad- 
ministered to them in the forms in which 
they had been accustomed. The consc- 
ijueuce was, that they cither became irre- 
ligious altogether, or attended a different 
church ; and when they came back here, 
they were either indifferent to tlie.se mat- 
ters, or belonged to .some other commu- 
nion. Now, when they sent out a Pres- 
byterian minister to India, it was to be 
considered that he was the principal mi- 
nister there. At home, it any clergy- 
man engaged in secular employments, his 
fault was redeemed by the general charac- 
ter and conduct of his brethren. Hut in 
Calcutta Dr. Hrjee was the (»iily miui.ster 
engaged in these tilings ; and the pcAple 
in India would rcaiiily consider him a.s the 
representative of the church here. And 
by acting the .secular part to which his ap- 
pointment iieccs-sanly led, a false idea 
would be formed of the National Church 
—a thorough dislike to it would be engen- 
dered ; and our people would come home 
alienated in their affections from that re- 
ligious coininiinion, in which It should 
have been the business of our Presbyterian 
iiiluister to conflnn and cheri.^h their ori- 
ginal attachment. 'Hie Presbyterian mi- 
nister, it should also K* considered, wa.s 
sent out to contend with the Episcopal 
hierarchy established In India. The per- 
sons sent out by the Church of England 
w’cre of high rcsiiect ability, of great learn- 
ing, and most exemplary decorum. They 
were persons who never laid one of their 
Angers on anv secular office, lliev kept 
entirelr aloor from tliese things; they 
were pven solely to the ^vork of the mi- 
nistry. He could not conceal from him- 
self what an overpowering contrast this 
formed to our own establishment there. 
And what wonld be the consequence ?— 
When the people saw that our minister 
was only intent on filling his pockets, and 


neglecting hit splHtual duties, they would 
therefore attach themadlves to the Eph- 
copal Church. It was of iocalcuhibJe mi. 
jiortance tliat our ministers shdnld devote 
themselves to their spiritual duties, and 
not {lollute themselves bv mixing in secu- 
lar employments, whicn only tended to 
encournge the most slanderous hnputd* 
tionson them, and' to injure their cha- 
racters ill the estimation of the people. 
He would now endeavour to give the 
Presbytery a short account of the situa- 
tion and character of their minister in 
Calcutta, as clerk to the Committee of 
Stationery, and which he wonld take 
fiom an advertisement of Ids own, which 
tminted out the various articles he had to 
Judge of, and according to their quality to 
receive or reject, 'fhe first article was 
country paper, the secofld rountiy pens ; 
and, as they might naturally exiiect, ink 
came next, 'lliere was then countiy 
sealing wax, country sand, thick coiiiitiy 
pasteboard, China foolscap paper, China 
consultation paper, China red lead, Ink- 
.stands, countiT leather, and broad coun- 
try tape, brought up the rear, A laugh.) 
Our minister, sent out to preach the gos- 
pel, to in.slruct his people, and dispense 
the ordlnance.s of religion ^ employed his 
time and his talents in exhibiting his judg- 
ment ill these articles every month of the 
year. It must be remembered also, that 
this w'as not merely a secular employ- 
ment, it went much farther, it was a se- 
cular office which could not, as leisure 
sened, ue taken up or laid down at plea- 
sure, In holding an official situation, he 
came inidcr a vjulely of engagements 
which he must perform as a mutter of 
duty, and not when and whei-e he pleased. 
Fur these duties he received a handsome 
salary; and this strong temptation was 
perpetually plying his mind to neglect his 
snirmial duties— as the neglect ol his iM- 
mnery avocations would forfeit a salary 
of 600f. a year. Nor did he merely hold 
a secular office. It was an unaerliug 
office. He was the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water to the Committee. Had 
he been Prcscs. he could have called their 
meetings to suit himself. Nad he been a 
member, others might have done the duty 
for him ; but he was a mere underling— 
he was their clerk, bound to attend at 
whatever times, and in whatever places 
they prescribca. If his clerical duties 
called him to ouc place, he had to to to 
another to inspect tape or leather. It he 
was called to examine his flock, he inl|ht 
say, 1 am sorry 1 cannot do this at p^ 
sent, for 1 have an order fn>m the Com- 
mittee to go and examine bnffaloc hides?' 
{A taugh^ If he were desired tu mea- 
sure the attainments of the young peofde, 
or to qualify them by instruction to at- 
tend tfie ordinances of religion, he might 
excuse himself, by saying that he was 
bound to go and measure tape. And 
whtQ they looked through the range of 
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all the carioas articles exhibited in his 
a(l>Trtiseinent, ihejf must see that it io- 
roll ed the utter, certain, and absolute tie* 
L'leet of the spiritual interests ofthepeopJe. 
Dr.Hrycehad not thesniaUtiessoflilsliviiig, 
or (loiuestic embaiTassnients (with all of 
which lie could warmly sympathise) as an 
apolojo’ for his acceptance of a civil office. 
HU allowance was nandsoine, aiuouuiiiig 
to twelve hundred pounds per annuiii. 
Nor had he too much time on n is hands— 
no such thing— for he must not forget to 
mention that Dr. B. resigned the Secre* 
t.ir)8hip to a Bible Society fur want of 
time. And so important was his charge, 
numerous his people, so multiplied tiis 
vaiious calls for exertion, that the Hast 
liiilia Directors had sent out another mi* 
ni^ter to help him in his spiritual duties. 
No apology could therefore be made or 
cmiceived to justify his holding a civil 
situation. 

Independent of the merits of this ques- 
tion, by which he (Dr.T.) was justtlied 
ill saying that this was an improper union 
of offices, he must luciiliou another cir- 
cmiistance which confirmed him in thi.s 
opinion. Since he first mentioned the 
subject to the Presbytery, lie had had put 
into his iiands a Calcutta newspaper coii- 
taiiiiiig a full report of a trial, in an action 
I'lought by Dr. Bryce against the editor of 
a newspaper for a libu. He did not say 
anything against this. Dr. Brsce had a 
right to vindicate his character.' But the 
nliole originated in this appointment, on 
>Nhicli the editor laid holu, and made his 
remarks freely. On account of this libel, 
Dr. Bryce went into Court, and laid hi.) 
damages at 100,000 mpee.). Dr. Bryce 
called certain witnessc.), in order to show 
tliat this office was nut incompatible with 
the duties of a clergy man, as understood, 
according to the laws and usages of the 
Church of Scotland ; but in this he w:u 
not altogether fortunate. He (Dr.T.) 
rejoiced to say he was not. The fii st wit- 
ness wa.s Dr. Halliday, an old acquaintance 
of his JDr.T.’s)— a nice little fellow he 
was. Dr. Haliiday's evidence made for 
his view of the Question. He stated his 
opinion tliat the holding of such an office 
was derogatory to the clerical dignity; 
and he (Dr. T.) would have lieeu glad it 
his testimony nad stopped here; but he 
was farther asked if he himself would ac- 
cept of such an office; ** and I regret.”— 
(said Dr. 'llioinsou)— ** that my friend 
answered he would.” 'Phen comes Dr. 
Hare, one of Dr. Bryce's own elders. He 
docs not think it altogether very liccoming 
in a clergyman to bold a secular office. 
Thinks Dr. Bryce's character injured by 
accepting office, dfow this was one of 
Dr. Bryce's own elders— one who must 
have bi^n pai'tial to him. Yet he says 
the appointment has injured Dr. Uiyce's 
character among his people. But then 
comes the evidence to which be would 
prinoipaUy caU their xttentloD, A Dr. 


Graham was examined, who sets out by 
tclUng that he was genemlly acquaiotra 
with the habits and usages of clergymen 
of the Church of Scotland. Judge how 
accurately ! — Being asked if he knew any 
of fliein engaged in trade.’ he replied,- 
** Ve.s, openly.” This was bad enough ; 
but to show how far he was willing to go. 
he was entrapped by lliis question— “ Din 
he not think to be a shoemaker or a tailor 
would lie thought derogatory to their dig- 
nity? ” he replies, “ Not at all— not m 
the least '* I Might Scottish clei*gymen 
write plays between sermons?— “ Cer- 
toinly, ^ays Dr. Graham! Here this 
man, one of a learned profession— of re- 
spectable status in society— of good aca- 
(lemical education— comes forward, and 
on his great solemn oath, in the face of 
the Court, tells us that it woulil not 1)e 
ik rogatory to the character of a clergyman 
in this country to be a shoemaker or a 
taylor, or even to write plays between 
sermoiH ! 1 Ic did not like to say what be 
thought of tlie man who could ntU‘r this. 
Everyone knew that, in point of fact, this 
iras not tnie. Yet this man comes for- 
ward and swears, on his great oath, that 
it is I me ; and if he was acquainted with 
the habits ainf usages of the Scottish 
clergy, he iimst liavc knoivn tliat he was 
swearing to wimt was not true ! But let 
Dr. Graliam alone. He (Dr. Thomson) 
wished to draw the attention of the Pres- 
byteiy to tlii’ fact that this witness was 
callcu by our Presbyterian minister, know- 
ing, of course, what he was to say in that 
Court, and that he was to represent the 
Cliureh of Scotland as permitiing secular 
empluyineuts in its ministers, and on his 
great oatli to utter the monstrous state- 
ments now referred to. Nor was there 
any I he slightest reason to think that our 
Presbyterian minister had publicly disa- 
vowed, or ever iiisinuaicd any disavowal 
of tile correctness of Dr. Graham's evi- 
dence. Dr. Bryce bi ought forward, ac- 
quiesced in, and took advantage of the 
evidence of this witness, which represent- 
ed onr national Church as degraded below 
the lowest level to which any church 
could be brought. In his speech to the 
Jury, the Judge considers tliut Dr. Bryce 
was libelled, and concludes, in express 
reference to the evidence, that the secular 
offia* is not quite iiicoin|)iitihIe with the 
sacred functions. So tliat it was here be- 
lieved by a Juilge, tiiat the ministers of an 
ecclesiastical cstablislinient may lie shoe- 
makers or taylors, or write plays between 
sermons, without derogating from their 
clerical character ! Another eflcct of this 
proceeding was, that in a pamphlet uoU)- 
liously written by the temporary fiovei- 
Dor General Adam, in which he viiulicates 
the sending persons out of the counti-y 
summarily without trial, it is also stated, 
that the acceptance, by a clei)(yman of 
the Church of Scotland, of acivil employ- 
menti U nQt at vaiiauce with any nuv or 
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iwacc of that establishment, and that, in procecdiDgs which Itoy may have thought 
the particular aopoiutineut rcfencd to, the it expedieiit to institute ^pectiug a mea- 
duties of wliich arc of the most ouiet and Sure, which, in the opiiuon of this P«3, 
unobtrusive nature, there is nothing at ail l^eiy, is injurious to the character of tl»e 
incompatible with the fuucfioiis or rc- Kstabiisbed Church of Scotlaud, and to 
siiectaiuiity of their sacred office. Here the best interests of reli^on among the 
they had it under tiic hand of the Cover- members of her comiiiuiiion in the East, 
nor General of India, that a minister of After a pause of some minutes, Dr. Da- 
the CliurcJi of .Scotland may secularise vjdson said, if no one else did, he had uo 
himself as luueh as he pleases. 'I'lie Go- obiection to SL'Cond the motion, 
veiiior General calls the employments of I)r. Ixgl/s concurred in a great part of 
the Clejk to the Com/nictee “ quiet and what he had heard stated. He heartily 
unobtiiLsivc.” Very quiet and unobtni- concurred in all Dr. Tliompson’s icasoii- 
sive, to be sure! when it wa.s his very first ings as to the discredit to our national 
duty to put his name to a public adver- church from tiie union of civil and cede- 
tiseineut respecting tape and sand, and si;istical offices. It was e.Kfrcmely injurious 
procliuni himself in the newspapers, and to its dignity, that any cleigyniaii, either 
through the c\hole Presidency, as icady here or iu India, should iiold secular 
to receive ofter.s, and to iudge of and de- oiiicc.s, which must necessarily prediule 
dde upon the i|uaiity of feather, gum and the faitlifiil and diligent discharge of his 
fooheap! Dr. Ihoiiison .said, that, with .sacred duties. On this general point there 
these opinions belore him of a Judge and could be no doubt, lint be would go 
Governor General of India, he Idt de- further. He would concur in the opinion 
graded, and could nut lielp speaking that it a care was made out, it was their 
decidedly and warmly— perh.ip.H he might duly to interfere, and he liad no doubt 
add severely. He would not move any tliov would do so in an efficient manner, 
eeiisurc on Ur.Jlryce, a.s hevvas not theic But was theie Hca.se made out? The 
to answer lor hiniselt : but he thonelil motion pi oeceded on the suppo.'‘ition that 
they ought to give such an opinion, and there was. The Bevereinl J)octoi muud 
make .«>ueh inquiiy, a.s wonld eiiahle theni not merely for impniy, Init for the judg- 
to come to a piopcr d(.Ti>ion on tin* .Mib- nient ot the Prishvtery in a nailinilar 
ject. He concluded with the following case. Here be must dissent. There wa.s 
motion— • ^ no tase made out— far from it. What 

'I'hat whcrca.s tlie Keclesia.stical Pre.s- sort ol evidence vvas it on which he called 
hyteriaii K.stablis’hineiit in the three pre- for iudgiuent ? Nothing belter tlian the 
sideiteiesof India originated in the Ge- evidence of newspapei>. Tlie lleverend 
neral Assembly of the imtiomil Church of Doctor had read a great deal of matter 
Seollaiul, and wlien It was adopted by the from a Calcutta Journal, which was very 
Hononraldc the Court ot Diivctois of the unpleasant to hi.s ear. He had never seen 
Kast India Company, wa.s placed by the that jovirnal, but he .should be extremely 
(leneral Assembly under the immediate sorry if any clergyman havl borne such 
juiisdiction and ’superintendence of the testimony as Dr. Graliam wa.s reported 
Presbytery of Kdiiilmrgli, as an integral in it to have given —He would not too 
jiartof tlie ccclesia.siieal constitution of readily believe this on the mere evidence 
.Gotland; and whereas thi.'i Presbytery of a newspaper. He could not give iui- 
lias been informed, that tlie Hev. J)r. plicit credit to wiiat was merely ctmtained 
James Bryce, one of the iniui.'^ters of that in a newspaper, livery day that he lilted 
estahlislm’ient, in tlie Prcsbytciiau church one he found it to contain falsehoods, 
of Calcuttiv, hivs lately lieeu* appointed, by contradictions, and inconsistencies. They 
tlie Government of India, to the tivil .si- could not jiroceed on such evidence— .suen 
tjiatiou of Clerk to the Committee of Sta- evidence would not he received in any 
tiimei7 ^bat pre.suiency, and bt'ing de- well constituted court. He ^ould oliject 
eidedly of opinion, tliat, from the nature t<» pronounce any immediate opinion ; 
and extent of the eiiiplo) incuts involved but he would pledge himself, tliat if, iu 
ill .such an ortiw, it is both derogatoi7 to the course of regular procedure, any case 
the character of a minister of the gospel, was made out, of any minister holding 
and peculiarly unlH’comiug and iniscbiev- secular office, and nerformiug secular du- 
ous in the rcspoiisible station vv hich Dr, ties inconsistent with his pastoral fuuc- 
Bryce bolH.s uinler the authority of the tions, he would .show himself as zealous 
national Church of IScotiund, did, and a.i the Beverend Doctor or any man could 
lierehydo rcsolvc to commuuicate with do, in putting a check to so gross an abuse, 
the ! lonourable the Court of Directors of He w ould not be understooa as condemn- 
the Ka.st India Company on tliis very im- ing a clergyman for the discharge of se- 
portiint subject, and resjKTt fully to iu- cular duties— but let a case be made out 
quire whether Dr. Bryce’s appointnient »»f secular duties being performed that 
a.s Clerk to the Committee of Stationery were inconsistent with the lull discharge 
at Calcutta has Ik'Cu coiilirmed by them, of his pastoial duties, or against the dig- 
or, if it is yet unconfirmed, whether they nity of the .clerical character, and lie 
intend to confirm it j and generally to would go along witli the Reverend Doctor 
request information with regai d to any in measure^ to pre vent such glaring abuses. 
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But they most regularly, and founded on misrepresentation. He thought 

act'ording to thsi tornis of the Church, there had been too much made by the 
And what was the mode of procedure in Kevei*end Doctor against Dr. Bryce from 
the present instance ? Here a complaint the evidence of one witness, which, if 
was brought against a minister for per- really given, was disgraceful. He could 
fanning duties that were incompatible not suppose that Dr. B. had tampered 
\sith his spiritual functions. with this witness, or that he knew what 

f if ere Ur. 'Iliomson .«aid No.’* He sort of evidence he was tq give. It was 
(lid not And fault with or meddle pemon- most uncharitable to hold Dr. B. answer- 
ailv witii Dr. Biyce. All he proposed was able for his testimony. He con.sidered 
TO inquire whether the Directors had con- the motion altogether unnecessary ; and 
iiimcu liis appointment to that secular he might mention, that a rumour had 
situation.] reacheti his cars, for which he could not 

Dr. iNGLis said he had placed the pledge himself, yet it was on good author 
matter on a far worse footing than it was rity, that no such office existed. That 
before. The Revemid Doctor would there had been surh au office, and that 
proceed to a judicial inquiry, with the Dr. Bryce had been ap|M)inted _to it, he 
Lzarduf doing no small iiqury to the believed: but at this moineut it did not 
»i!»efulness of tlic individual among his exist. Not that Dr. B. had been put out 
people, byholding out his conduct as under of it ; but that it was found iinnece.*s8aiy, 
the review of the ecclesiastical courts of and hud lieen abolished. This might do 
ibis country. It was impossible that this away any necessity fur the motion, ’fhey 
could be done without injuring his use- were indeed placed in circumstant'es of 
fulness. A ca>e might occur in which it peculiar delicacy ; and how they were to 
iiiicht be necessary to do this. It might carry on proceedings against a person at 
Ik; indispensable to submit to one evil iii the distance of 10,000 miles, it was not 
order to correct a greater. But the pre- cjisy to conceive. Yet, without a iudicial 
sent proceeding would subject them to inquiry, he defied them to proceed. If it 
one great evil without the certainly of could be made out that such an office had 
n inedying another. Whatever view might lu'Cii held by a minister connected with 
Im' taken of this case, something wrong the Kstablisfied Church, he would go as 
was alleged. Tlic Uevereud Doctor called far a.s any to correct the evil, but he would 
them to make inquiry into an alleged not violate the rules of tlic Church. He 
wrong, affecting tlie character and duties would proceed regiilarly, according to the 
of a clergyman. If they made such in- maxims of essential justice. He wouW 
quiry, to a certainty they would injure rccomiiiciid that the Ian her conslileration 
him in the eyes of his fliK’k. In tliis ciu»c of this matter be delayed, which would 
they must he guidixl by that form of pro- leave room to the mover to follow up his 
cess wliich has been ilrawn up for the private inquiries, 
guidance of the Church by intelligent, Mr, Grant thought the Church had no 
moderate, soIkt thinking men, wliich control oyer Dr. Bryce. He did not hold 
showed a ju.st feeling and delicacy for hi.s apimintraent from it He hadl^‘en 
tlio.se wlioin that process coiicerncil. The three years alweiit from his charge, witlir 
rule pivscribes in any such c.ise, that the out its authority. Had the General As- 
persoii hriiiging forward tlio charge should sembly, wlien he sat there as a member* 
first confer with the individual who was ordered him home, he would have told 
the object of the complaint, and who might them that he would not go; for he was 
have it in his ])Owcr to give such an ac- not a iiiuii to allow his modesty to wrong 
count of the matter as would .satisfy hi.s him — fa laugh). They could not pr«^eed 
brotlicr’s mind. To bring home this rule according to the form of process. 'I'hou- 
to the present case, it was quite impossible sands of jxnuids would not bear the ex- 
to confer personally : other modes of pense of .such a trial. Dr. Bryce might 
communication must be resoricd to, and tiblipc them to suininon wlt!iesse.s from 
H long fieriod of time must elapse before India ; and such a juocecding would cost 
Dr, 'lliomson could obtain an answer to more money than tlie expense of all their 
his doubts and scmples. 'Hiis was to lie religious establish uieiits in India He 
h'uueiiied ; hut it was one of the evils iii- defied all the wisdom of the Church hi 
^e|)arable from the distance between the take any step according to the form of 
parries. Now, if distance created such process. 

mcoiiveulences, it was surely a reason Dr. D. Ritchie regretted that his hro- 
equally strong for delicacy towards a bro- ther. Dr. 'llioinson, had spoke so much, 
ther who livM at such a distaiice—whose and, as It seemed, con amove in this mai- 
ineaiw of defence was difficult— and w'ho ter. He was not willing to regard him 
must be injured in his usefulness before as an accuser ; but he believed what he 
they could give him redress. He admitted had already staled would hurt Dr. Bryce 
there was presumptive evidence of some- in this country, for it would necessarily 
thing wrong, but there was nothing like go abroad in all the iiewspa|K‘rs. He 
decisive proof, llie facts rested on no could not agree to do another injury, by 
wtter evidence than that of a journal or departing from the form of process. It 
ncws{)aper, and which might be altogether had becu establislied to do justice, Where- 
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ever it had been departed from, justice 
liad been departed from ; and any one of 
them might need the aid of these forms 
for tlieir protection hereafter. If there 
was any way to obtain informatioti coii« 
formably to t\)t form of process, lie would 
not give any opposition to it. If his Uc- 
verend Father (Dr. Davidson), or his Ue- 
Tcrend Brother (Dr. Thompson), had 
thought a moment on this proceeding, 
they would not have brought it forward. 
A moment’s consideration would convince 
every one that they ought not to proceed 
on a newspaper report, for they were all 
bound to do to their Brother as they would 
wish to be done unto. If they were to 
acquiesce in the motion of expressing their 
disapprohation of the acceptance of the 
office, upon the presumptive proof ad- 
ducen, they would be guilty of an act of 
great injustice— an actiii dirkt opposition 
to the forms of process of the Church. 

Sir H. Moncrieff said it was the object 
of the motion to get possession of the fact 
whether Dr. Bryce ikwI accepted of the 
office ill que.stion. It was not a judicial 
inquiry, but a simple question by those 
who Iiad a right to ask it. It was quite 
idle to talk of forms of process— they wei'c 
never made for such cases : but they ought 
to go as near th(*m as they could, lie 
felt a little more on this subject than 
some of his brethren ; for the motion in 
the Assembly for the esrablisliinent of a 
Presbyterian settlement in India was made 
by himself. He wa.s quite satistied it had 
nut answered the purpose intended. It 
had done great mischief luid no good. He 
felt Mrongly on the subject— more strongly 
IK'rhaps than he ought to do. They pro- 
posed merely to ask if Dr. Br>ce had ac- 
cepted of this office ; and if he luul done 
so, they would know what to do. 

Dr. tiRANT spoke agaiii.st the motion, 
and cliaracteri.sed Dr. Tlionijison’s speech 
as ra.sh, foolish, and malicious. 

Dr. 'I’lioMSON ro.se to order. He could 
not submit to such language. No gentle- 
man had a right to call his speech malici- 
ous. His conscience told him that he had 
no malice in his heart. 

Dr. Grant explained. He meant only 
to say that the efl’eets of the speech were 
malicious— not that that the intention 
was malicious. 

Dr. Tiionison was not satisfied with this 
explanation, and Dr. Inglis remarked, 
that Dr. Grant had only intended to say 
that the effect of the speech would be in- 
jurious to Dr. Bryce. 

Dr. Thomson replied, that as a free 
member of that Court, he was entitled to 
express his sentiments as lie felt inclined, 
and there had not an unguarded expression 
dropped from his lip. He was in the 
habit of expivssing hts sentiments without 
fear and with ficMoni, but he was Inca- 
uable of haibouring malice against Dr. 
Bryee or any man. 

Rev. H. Grey and Sir H. Moncrclff both 


said the languagd WSUff. had been very 
guarded. 

Dr. Grant had also heard and believed 
that the I’uiiiour would turnout to be cor- 
rect, that there was no such office as that 
said to be held by Dr. Bryce now iu 
eiice. so there was good reason for delay- 
ing the consideration of the motion. He 
maintained that bad effects must ocair 
from the publication of the statements 
which had been made that day. He would 
not say that Dr. Thomson liad been actu- 
ated by malice in bringing forward this 
motion, but he felt convinced that the 
effect of his speech would be most inju- 
rious. 

Mr. SoMMERViLLE thought the present 

f iroccedings were calculate deeply to in- 
ure Dr. Bryce in this country— and as 
they had heard the accusation, lie thought 
they should hear the defence. He knew 
Dr. Bryce only in his public character; 
and he was glad he had an opportunity of 
saying how much he felt indebted to him, 
fur Ills manly defence of the independence 
of the Churcli, when an attempt was made 
in India to thrust him indirectly into holes 
and corners, and, llirough him, to level a 
blow at the most independent church in 
Christendom. Dr. B. had refused to obey 
thi.s mandate, which forbade him to ad- 
minister the holy sacrament, and to cele- 
brate marriages. —And although he had 
been advised by his spiritual supiiors to 
submit, he had refused to do so; he had 
taken the re.s;KmsibUity on himself. He 
had been supported in this by the Cover- 
nor General, and by the East India Com- 
pany ; and they must all feel indebted to 
iiim for that manly stand. He then re- 
marked oil thcUiiguage of Dr.'rhomsan; 
he did not know if he should call it iin* 
gentlemanlike, but it was very’ unguarded. 
He had said that Dr. Graham, in his evi- 
dence, had stated what he knew not to be 
true. It was a false insinuation that he 
made, when he had said that Dr. Bryce 
had private conversations with that wit- 
ness and tutored him. [Here Dr. ex- 
pressed his dissent.] Mr. S. insisted 
‘‘ private conversations ** were the words 
u«ed, for he had taken them down iu hU 
notes. 

He was licit; called to order by Dr. 
'fhomsoii, who complained that he had 
been before accused of being malicious; 
and tlie Rev. Gentleman now put words 
into Ills mouth which he had never used. 

Mr. 8. insisted that he had taken down 
the words. Dr. 'lliomson asked him if he 
had marked down that he had said Dr. 
Bn'ee had tutored the witness. 

Mr. Summerville proceeded. It was 
a curiou.s problem how Dr.’l'homsou had 
not denounced that public, delinquent who 
had omitted to dispense the sacrament foi' 
seven years, and yet the moment 
pat is discovered in Dr. Birce, he conies 
forward with a diarge against him. He 
complained that Dr, Thomaon dealt iu 
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crx^iilative reftllBni!’— thathia speech was 
im»>t theoretical— and if he (Mr.S.) were 
as iintenious as the Reverend Dix'tor, he 
couhl contrive to acaise almost any mem- 
kr of the Fre.sb^'tery. Ills speech was full 
nf inconsistencies. Sometimes he called 
])r, Bryce the most potent indindnal in 
Imiia, wlio liad power to send Ids op|K)- 
rifuts out of the country, and, although 
there were other tire clergymen in India, 
that the whole public attention was di- 
rected to Dr. Bryce. He had applied very 
disgusting language to Ur. Bryce. He had 
called him an underling. Would he call 
the Reverend Doctor (I.^e} an underling, 
because he acted as their clerk j and was 
obliged to receive the law at their mouth ? 
He supposeil Dr. Bryce might be taken 
away when he was conversing with his 
vmmg communicants previous to the holy 
‘•aeraineiit, and that he might be called 
hefore the Committee. But lie wa.s bold 
10 say, that there was not an Kpiscopal 
bigot who would do so violent an outrage 
on Christianity. The ofKce Dr. Bryce held 
did not occupy his time two hours a week 
—he did not think more than twour three 
lioars a month. It wa.s an otlice more of 


and give a practical demonstration of the 
truth of those asper.«i/)ns. lu coimnir from 
''the Riirliament-squ.'u e to the placeot their 
lueedng, he should certainly take a peep 
into flu» recess iii the hack stairs, iu the 
cxpectatiou of recognising some of the 
Reverend Doctors at their new employ- 
ments in the coblers’ suUl— 

But, smuoii.sly, he could not helu feeling 
strong iudignation atthe.se assertions, and 
he should liavc expected some sympathy 
iu this, at least, if he did not receive it in 
any thing else. Dr. Grant had made ano- 
ther personal att^k, and accused him 
of making a malicious and calumuioiis 
speech. He had afterwards, to 1)C sure, 
explained, that he onlv meant that it 
would liave malicious effects. Who ever 
heard of malicious etfects?— -No one ac- 
(piainted with the English language (aud 
a Reverend Doctor and ci-devant Mode- 
rator of the General As-sembly ought to 
have some knowledge of it) would ever 
apply the word malicious to mere etfects. 
lie ili.sclaimed any malice. He had not 
one particle of such a .sentiment towards 
Dr. liryce. In the ca«e deferred to by 
Mr. Sommerv'illc, he had defended Dr. 


vC'pouribility tlian labour, iu which, in 
fnrt, he had the power of employing un- 
derlings. Dr. Brycc’.s health was rather 
jtrecarious, and he was amply jirsti lied in 
accepting the office. The .scojie and tcu- 
dcTicyof Dr, Hare's evidence >vas not such 
as had been repre.sente<i. He had docu- 
iiuiits in his pocket yvliich provpil Dr. 

I laic’s opinion to he, that Dr. Bryce did 
not hurt liis re.spectahility by accepting 
t he office. He concluded with expressing 
iiis opinion, that all iliev could do was to 
conmunricate with Dr. Bryce iu order to 
eoiiie at the fitets. 

Dr.TiioM.soN said hcro.se again with 
great reluctance ; but, after the personal 
attacks which had been made upou him, 
he eon Id not remain silent. Dr. Ritchie 
cIuKi^ to say, in his mild tone, that lie had 
spoken against Dr. Bryce con (more. He 
denied that lie did. He was not indeed 
blest with the mild, sweet, gentle temper 
of the Reverend Doctor, lie was a plain 
honest man, who. .speaking, as he tnisted 
he (lid, to plain lioiiest men, S|)oke out 
the truth— tlie bold truth. He could feci 
regret, and he did feel regret, but lie felt 
iadignatlnn at the same time, wlien he 
faw these* gro.s.s niisreprcsenlations set 
f»»rth in India, and from that source 
spread through this couiitiy, and he should 
hare ex^iected also some others to feel 
indignation. He should have expected 
that with one soul they would have risen 
np to repel those calumnies against our 
riergy. He was Sony to .say there was no 
^och feeling. Individuals tell the world 
that the Scottish clergy may be shoemakers 
or tailurs : amt Gentlemen of the Presby- 
Kuinburgli hear it with such in- 
differciice, that he should not wonder if 
Rome of them w'erc to take vp these trades, 
Ormial UtraldJol2, 


Bryce for iiiaiiitaiuing tiic rights of the 
Cliiirch ill India; he had defended him 
wirh all his might; aye, and lie was the 
only one of those present who had come 
forward in his henalf ; and this was his 
reward ; he was now accused of speaking 
against li'in am and of utlmiig 

agaiii.st him maliciou.s siH'cdies.— But lie 
was accustomed to .speak his independent 
seiitimeiitH, and he disregarded those re- 
proaches, wliieh he could say from his 
own conviction had no foundation in 
truth. 

As to the long si>eecli of Mr.Sommer- 
tille, it was a perfect cliao.s. He could 
not sec through it. He had accused him 
of s|M)itiiig theory : but he suspected the 
principal fault of his .speech with soma 
gentlemen was, that he iiad dealt too 
much ill facts, of which he had too many 
toreipiire the support of theory. He really 
was not fond of theory, and dealt veiy 
little iu it. But to judge by the speech of 
the Reverend Geutleniaii, he should have 
tlioiiglit that he liad been sleeping all tlie 
while he (Dr. T.) had been sw^aki rig, in 
place of taking notes; for he had put 
words ill hi.s mouth that he hiul never ut- 
tered— senlimeiit.s that he litui never even 
conceived. As to what fell from Dr. lu- 
glis, he denied haying ivccu.sed Dr. Bryce 
of tampering with liis witness Dr. Hraham. 
He denied using any such expressions. 
He sai(l this, aud he would say it again, 
that any man who, in vindication of him- 
self, brought forward witnesses to prove 
u siK'cific point, he must be au utter idiot 
if he did not know what they were to say. 
Dr. Bryce wished to prove, that holding 
of secular office was compatible with cle- 
rical functions. He must hare told lii.i 
Counsel who were to prove such and such 
2M 
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thiupi. Nnmao would call witoei^es at 
rand^ . He would not take them off the 
stree^r or out of their houses, without 
knowing who they were and what tliey 
could say* Dr.Brj ce was a clever and in> 
telligeut Qtaii. It was impossible, there- 
fo^, that he should not kuow what his 
witnesses were to pro^'e. No man of 
common sense could possibly dispute this. 
Mr. Somrocnille had accused him of not 
bringing forward a motion respecting the 
clergyman at Malray who had not dis- 
pensed the sacrament for seven years. On 
ibis point he had taken him up too cle- 
verly. He would not have him (Dr. T.) 
to complain of a dead man, and it .sohap- 

E cued tliat the gentleman was dead before 
0 knew the fact. He had merelv inen- 
tumed this circumstance to show that the 
Presbytery had not done their duty •» but 
thellev. Gentleman made every thing bear 
on one point Mr. S. liud said that the 
evidence of Dr. Haif, as given iu the Cal- 
cutta paper, was incorrect •, and he spoke 
of having oocuments iu his possession to 
show this. He should like to see what 
they were. He wondered he did not pro- 
duce tlicm. [Here Mr.S. said his autho- 
riiy was the h!(linburgh Couimit, and that 
he never went beyond (anth,)-^ 

0! The EdiuburgU Courant I— blurder 
will out ! So the gentleman takes the 
Kdinhurgh Couraut for his autiiority.— 
Did he not know tliat the account there 
was a mere abiidgiuent— a thing got up 
in the country ?— And surely his Literary 
Friend (Mr, S.) would not say that 
aliridginetits were so good ns the original 
works. He would not nrefer any abridg- 
ment of Hume’s to tne histoiy itself. 
The Calcutta newspaper contained a full 
re))ort of the ttial, ami was surely in every 
respect, on the subject uuder considera- 
tion, a mure authentic d<x:ument than the 
Edinburgh Courant, which he thought 
the Kev. Gentleman was wise to keep in 
his pocket, and wliich he would advise 
him never to bring out of his {locket till 
he found a ditl'ereut use for it. 

They would nut bare him to take stepn 
upon mere newspaiwr statements ; yet 
observe the consistency of these geiitJe- 
tueii. U |) ^<:ot Dr. Iiighs, and said he had 
hisu’d a rumour, upon pretty good autho- 
rity ; he thought be could ’de\)Ciid upon 
It, that the otiice was not now iu exist- 
ence. Up next got Dr. Grant, who had 
also Iward the rumour, and lie also could 
depend upon it. These gentlemen placed 
mit de^dcDce on Madam Kiimour; 
.but tbeyplace no reliance on the Calcutta 
paper, 'rbe learned Doctor (ingUs) spoke 
very disparaginglY of newspapers. He had 
formerly beard him spew otherwise of 
them ; but then they made for him, now 

S ade against him. He could ajm- 
whh the Rev. Doctor in this ; for 
self did not like newspapers when 
they made against him. He would trust, 
howevori to those sUtemeuti iu newspa- 


pers .which bore aspect of 

probability and truth $ md would have 
Ids friends on the other side to hash to 
silence all those rumours which thev had 
spoken of, and in which they so ImpUt^ 
confided. As ecclesiastical superiotend- 
ents they ought to do tlieir duty, and lift 
up their voice and their testimony against 
these things, supposing them to be true, 
when they were abroad in these wonder- 
ful things the newspapers, which the ge- 
nerality of people believe when they sec 
no reason or motive for their publishing 
falsehood. They ought to exonerate the 
character of the Presbyterian Churt^, 
wliicli w'as of more consequence than that 
of an individual. Supposing rumour mis- 
taken in this matter, what then happen- 
ed ? Why, great evil would ensue rhim 
the delay of tlie business, 'llie character 
of the chin-ch had suffered : the character 
of individuals hud suffered by these ca- 
lumnies, which ongiiiatcd in Calcutta, 
and had Ix^u circulated In this country 
through the racdinni of magazines and 
newBpaiiers inuumei'able. The Presbytery, 
by tUKiiig up the matter, would give a 
deUverance ou it; and this would not 
aggravate the evil, ’iliey would maintain 
the great principle to which all were at- 
tached, and would liear down by their 
testimony such abuses as the one to which 
he had called the attention of tlie Presby- 
tery, His Hev. Friend (Dr. Inglls) had 
set up a man of straw, and argued as if 
he had leully pro|)o.stHl comineneing a 
judicial hniniry, or condemning an indivi- 
dual who was absent. He had never 
proposed any such thiug. He mcicly pro- 
jioscd tliat they should inquire at the 
Court of Directors, whether they had 
contirincd the appointment conferred on 
Dr. lliyce. Nothing hail been said con- 
demning Dr. lirjee for accepting of the 
office . H e did not pretend to judge of Ills 
inotiws ; they might be laudatjlc ; but he 
tliuught it was an appointment inconsist- 
ent with his clerical character. He was 
accused of proceeding wthout attending 
to the form of pi«ce.s.s, and that the object 
he aimed at \vw inconsistent with this, 
as no judicial inquiiT could take place 
without first going to Dr, Bryce. He had 
iicjXT propo.sid or meant a judicial in- 
uuiry ; but the simple measuie of asking 
the Director, if they confirmed the ap- 
pointment-nothing more. He would not 
go one step further.— I'here could not be 
a more simple, efficient, and delicate' 
mode of procoedmg. It did not affixt Dr. 
Br)’ce. If they could not bring forward 
a measure like this, fiouoded oa general 
principles, because it remotely ailbeted 
the or iistercsta of Ipdlriduals, 

they could not move One inch. 
most stand for ever stiU as ecelcalastical 
superintendentt. There was no need to 
go to the form of process for a simple 
expresaioii of opinion. And really he must 
notice a reiy odd sort of dditg on the 
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other tide. ’av-rtqN; M 
himielf weni into tbe ^ea, that it would 
be impossible to manage this matter even 
aeoordiog to the form of process. So that 
Pi*. Brvee luiglit get that kind and that 
number of secular oflices his friends chose 
to bestow upou him^ and we could not 
preveut tliis seculanty. even though it 
went to destroy his usefulness altogether. 
'Hiis was a sad issue to the business. But 
if the form of process, to which however 
lie was coiistantlv referred as our only 
guide, was so iiieiBcieut, he would have 
el^>eoted the thanks and applause of his 
bretiiren, instead of tliuir opposition and 
their censure, for proposiug to them a 
method of curmg the evil, which violated 
no principle either of law or justice, and 
inerelv consisted in deitliug with those 
who nail a legal power to witlidraw the 
obnoxious appointment, and who would 
probably do so, when iliey were assured 
of its luconslstcucy with our views of 
clerical character and usefulness. As to 
tiie inconipatibility of tlic secular otRce 
with the spiritual tunctions, it was indeed 
a mutter of opinion. But his opponents 
luul luthor kept out of view the measuring 
of ta|>e, audtiie examining of ipiills, which 
were not very proper duties lor a clergy- 
man. And they had, very conveniently 
lor themselves, blinked the most import- 
ant part of lii> argument. He had, iii- 
ileeil, .spoken of employments , and 

he was ready to confess that all secular 
eiiiployinent was not incoiisi.steiit with 
del leal dignity and duty, though, as to 
ilie natui-e or Dr. Biyce’s new secular 
employiiieiits, lie still adliered to what he 
formerly said. But why did gentlemen 
furuct, tliat he mainly insisted ou thc.se 
emjiloyiuents as attached to a secular 
UtKMi this gi'ound he had rested 
the main strength of his argument ; and 
his Bevereud Friends chose to say nothing 
at all about Uiat view of the case. What 
he urged was this, that CTeii thougii they 
did not know all the particular occantt* 
tkms of the office, yet knowing that they 
were .secular, and that in {lerforming them 
Dr. Hryce was ueder the iurisdiction and 
I'limuiaiid of others, they knew enough to 
!*a(iHfy them tliat he could not properly 
and legally continue to hold the two in his 


own person.— To thhf reasonbg his reve>* 
rend opponents had not thought it safe or 
expedient even to attempt any answer* 
Dr. Thon»on here argued strongly tg^nst 
the coinpatibUityof the two offices, wldclii 
he contended, afforded sufficient ground 
for bis present motion. He had no desire 
to introduce this business. He would 
have been ver>' happy if any body else had 
undertaken that duty. But he, thrsooth, 
mu.st be told that he did it from bad mo- 
tives— that he had used such and such 
expressions— and no sooner was one bat- 
tery closed than another opened upou him* 
'J'here was, first, his mUa friend Dr. Rit- 
chie— then his less mild friend Dr. Grant 
—and, lastly, tiie attacks of hla ferocious 
friend Mr. Sommcnille— (W fat/gA.J— 
But be forgave tiiem. He was naturally 
keen, but he was not quite so bad as they 
would make him. He must say, again, 
that he was tlie vciy one who ilefcndetl 
Dr. Bi7ce for hia iuaependent conduct in 
India: and lie thought it bard liiiit hu 
shoulii be thu.s rewarded— tlmt he should 
lie accured of mabcc, when he had Imd 
such strong public grounds for bis pro- 
ccofliiig; when tlic interests of the Church 
and tlic intciest.s of the Presbytery were 
involved in it. To use nn expression of 
his Ucv. Friend, Mr. Sommerville, he had 
110 response in bis breast, notldng there 
that vibrated to such accusations, 'i'hft 
ilev. Gcutleinau Imd always rhetorical 
figures at his command ; and w'henever he 
sliotild make ^o excellent a figua> as be 
had done that day. in the clmi-acter of nn 
orator, he (Dr.T.) would have uo objec- 
tion to be the occiision of bis eloquence. 

It was stated by Dr. Ritchie that tbe 
Calcutta pajicr was in direct hostility to 
Dr. Bryce, and the evidence, as Mr, Som- 
niervllle had stated, could not be depend- 
ed on. 

This Dr. 'Hiomson denied, and said he 
had accounts of tlie evidence fiowotlier 
boui-ces, confirming the itatemenU of tlie 
Calcutta iicwspajMfi’. 

After some farther conversation, U was 
agreed that the motion should lie oii tlie 
t^Ie, and Dr. Tliumson stated, that lie- 
fiirc taking it up again, lie would give 
timely iutimatiuu to the Presbytery. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Panthdon Egyptien, Ac. The Egyp- 
tian Pantheon. A Collection of the My- 
thological Personages of Ancient Egypt, 
as represented on Its Monuments ; with 
an Explanatory Text : by M. J-P. Cham- 
poillou, jun. ’riic Drawings by M.L. 
if. 4 . Diiboit. Lirraisons 1 — 4 . Paris, 
1R2.3-4. 

The intiffiftte oondeslon which stihftbu 


between the mythologies of ancient Egypt 
and of Greece, has for a long tirac attract- 
i»d the particular atteutioii of philoso- 
phers, and glwn rise to much profiiund 
research, and many spletnlkl worts, in 
referena: to the anttouitles of the forinei* 
country. A new and additional impulse 
has been given to this spirit of Inouiry, 
by the reauit discoveries in hieroglyphic 
literature, ii which M» Cbampollion has 
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borue 80 distingttlvlied « "pai-t, aiHl his 
present work is well cakulatea to keep 
that spirit alive. It is a highly ruHous 
mllectlon of tlic ancient divinities of 
Egypt, the result of an attentive study and 
caiefm comparison of its religious monu- 
ments of vaiioiis descriptions, its bas- 
reliefs, f»tatues, funeral pillars, papyri, 
amulets, «ic. It contains, tii^^tly, a re- 
presentation of each divinity, copied from 
an original monument ; secondly, his 
name, titles, and genealogy, in hierogly- 
))hic^ and also in hieratic or sacerdotal 
writing; thirdly, the colours proper to 
his flesh, to his costiiine, and to Ins in 
signia, as in the original monuincnt; 
and, fourthly, an Explanatory Text, ac- 
companying each plate, and containing 
the reading or the sense of the hierogly- 
phic and hieratic legends; the various 
names which (ireck and lloniaii authors 
have bestowed on these fabulous person- 
ages ; their history, as given by authors, 
and also as derived from monuments ; 
and, lastly, a variety of details relative to 
their woi-ship. Kadi livraison contains 
six coloured plates, and twelve pages of 
letter-press. 

The Wonders of Kloni ; or the Nar- 
rative of a Journey to the Temples and 
DwellingH excavated out of a Mountain 
of (iranite, and exteiuliiig upwards tif a 
mile and a r|uarter at Klora, in the Hast 
Indies, ^c. Ily John 11. Seely, C^aptaiii 
in the Uoinhay Native Infantry, dtc, 
Hvo. pp, fi.VJ; with D plates. 

The neglect to which every thing con- 
nected with India has been doomed in 
England, is not confined merely to the 
uolTtics of that misgoverned region, but 
lias extended itself even to tlie natural 
and artificial produetiuBs which cover its 
surface. Intimately ae<iuaiiiled with the 
relic.s of (hecee aiid Home, and eagerly 
pumuig the study of their history and 
antiquities into their iiiiniitest ramifica- 
tions, the peojilc of England art* con- 
tented to reinaiii ignorant of the yet iiioie 
Interesting features which distinguish 
their own possessions. Among the iiu- 
nierous vroiider.s of the East, on which 
volumes might be written, and which 
must one day assume the rank to w hidi 
they are entitled in the e.stiiiiation of the 
public, the excavated temples at Eiora 
jKvswss a pre-einiiieiit claim onoiiratten- 
teiitioii. Oiflering, in eveiy respt*ct, in 
the mode of their formation, in their style 
of arrhltectiire, in their oriiaineiits, and 
in their remote antiquity, from any thing 
which the western world ran exhibit, they 
yet are merely types, though highly fi- 
uished ones, of other similar productions 
which are to be met with iii the East. The 
Idea of a building, exceeding four hun- 
dred feet ill circumference, and one huti- 
di^ ill height, hewn from a single block 
of stone. Isolated from its parent moun- 
tain by an extensive area fasnioiied by the 


hand of man, iU plHai^, its imartments, 
its uumtTons scnliigures, and Its' delicate 
oniameiits, chiselled ontof the same living 
rock, has something extremely striking in 
it, and w'e observe with pleasure the at- 
tempt to unfold these wonders to the 
general reader, in the anticipation that 
It will lie succeeded by numerous others 
calculated to elucidate the yet hidden trea- 
sures of the eastern world. 

The iiicident.s of Captain S.’s journey 
from Hoiiilmy to Eiora arc detailed at 
considerable length, and arc interspersed 
with numerous digressions, which wilt 
introduce the English reader to scenes 
and customs interesting from tiicir no- 
velty; a claim which the Ghauts, and 
other perilous pas.^ages “ by flood and 
fleid,” will also possess upon his atten- 
tioii. Arrived at the eaves or temples, 
the author becoiticH enthusiastic in his 
admiration, and aims at depicting their 
wundera in the most vivid style of roin- 
meiidation. Resident on the spot fora 
fortnight, and devoting nearly ihe whole 
of his time to the investigation of these 
niominients of hiuiiaii iiigeiniity and per- 
severance, which seem almost to have rc- 
qniied for their prodiietioii the miraru- 
hms interposition to which tlieyaie as- 
eiilKMl by the natives, In* had ample op- 
{mitunities of colieeting materials for tin* 
task he had undertaken, and appi'ais to 
have been actuated by a laudable desire 
to avail himself of the tacililies which they 
afforded. 'Hie descrintions which an* 
given of the whole of Ine caves in succes- 
sion arc amnie in their details, and ex- 
tend to tlie uiinensions, the onianieiit.s, 
uinl the sculpture with scrupulous atten- 
tion. On the iiiythology of the divinities 
whose images are profusely figured in 
every portion of the excavation, he also 
offei-s oeca*‘ioiial noliees ; severol of which 
might have been iiiijiroved by referring to 
the excellent iiicnioir, by Captain Sykes, 
on the Caves of Eiora, published in the 
third volume of the 'rranHaetions of tlie 
I^iterory .Society of Bombay; a j»ajx;r 
with tlie existence of which' the HUifior 
app(*ars totally unacquainted, but iroiii 
whicli much valuable infonnutioii might 
have been obtained, as well on mattersof 
minor detail, ns on those general views 
which arc of the utmost impoi-tance to 
the correct understanding of the subject. 
We regret, tlieiefore, that Captain S. has 
not appHttI to this source, tliuiigh we are 
i*ut (|uite plea>ed with the iiiodu in which 
lie mentions such works of his predtci!'' 
sors as he has happened to meet with. 
'rhee.\cellent paper by Sir Charles Mallet, 
in the sixth volume of the Asiatic Ke- 
searches. is treated as unsatisfactory; a 
paper wnirh, although comparatively of 
an old date, coutaius, oh most points, 
nearly as much iufbrmatkm as the volume 
before us, white in others it actually ex- 
ceetls it ; and which, moreover, is lUus* 
trated by plates, comprehending, in ad- 
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ditioii to die whole of the subjects (with 
the exception of a few divlnitiee) figured 
by Captain 8., seveml others of cotiaider- 
able importance to the explanation. To 
these uiiinerous others have also been 
added by Captain Svkes ; and it will there- 
fore be seen, thatlhe previously published 
information on the subject lar cxcct'ds 
that furnished by the present work, which, 
however, possesses the advantage of pre- 
jifuting to the reader, in a separate and 
attainable form, much interesiing matter 
of which he might otherwise have le- 
luaiued ignorant. 

On his letuni towards Bombay, Cap- 
tabi Seely passes the lemarkable lortress 
of Dowlatabad, of which he gives a de- 
M'liptiou and a plate, and remains for 
some time at Auruiigabad. In the .space 
occupied by his residence at this place, 
we meet with a general developinent of 
his views relative to India, into which 
we must refrain from entering. We are, 
however, bound to caution the Kn^lihli 
reader against receiving, as the opinions 
eenerally entertained by the civil and mi- 
lirary omcers in India, those which are so 
freely expressed by the author as to the 
evils which must ensue from the freedom 
of the Indian press, and the propagation 
tU' Christianity. To the Indian remler no 
such warning'is required; he well knows 
that the almost universal .sentiment is 
decidedly in favour of one at least, if not 
both, of these most important <(ue»tioiis. 

On the style in which the “ Woiidens" 
are written,* we shall oiler but lillie ob- 
servation. “ I have never written much,” 
says Captain 8., “ nor need 1 inform the 
leader tliat 1 do not write well.” 8o 
c.uidid an avowal disarms criticism of its 
severity; yet it is just to remark, that a 
volume so replete with diffuse and de- 
sultory matter, lias seldom been publish- 
ed, The reacler may, however, thank 
Captain S. for having been so sparing of 
hU dign;s.sions, which probably do not 
occupy more than one limf of the work. 
Had he, indeed, applied more freely to 
those copious notes, which he repeatedly 
informs us he is possessed of, wc should 
have been forced to confess that a {^eut 
hook is a great evil. Yet, with ml its 
fmilts, we feel justified in calling the at- 
tention of the English reader to this 
production, as'the never-ending gossip to 
which we principally object relates cliiefiy 
to Indian affairs, which, unfortunately, 
still possess the interest of novelty. 

The Modem Traveller. A Popular 
Description, Geographical, Ilifttorical, 
and Topographical, of the various Coun- 
tries of the Globe. — Palestine, parts I. 
and II. pp. 372. — Syria, pact ill. 18iuo. 
London, 1824. 

Desiroui of aroidiog on the one hand 
the dryness of detail inaeparahle from mere 
geographical description, and on the other 
the endieM Eepeiaiona and impgrtant 


omissions to which collections of voyages 
and travels are obviously subject, the 
compiler of tills agreeable work has 
adopted a new method of conveying the 
tieces'^ary information in a popular and 
amusing fm*in. In order to effect this 
object, he has combined with the geogra- 
phical description of each country, a se- 
lection of the mo>t curious and illustrative 
jiassages from the be>t modem travels ; 
so that his book, in addition to a complete 
account of the countries which it describes, 
embraces also an accurate and ctmious 
analysis of mimerons valuable ana ex- 
pensive wot‘k.<i, arranged in such ainaiiner 
as to throw, by comparison and contrast, 
the best light upon the vaiious topics of 
which they treat. The advantages of such 
a plan are obvious, and the selection is 
made with a great deal of care and judg- 
ment. We doubt not that these elegant 
little volumes will become exceedingly 
popular, and mcetwitli that favourable 
reception which is justly due, not only to 
the plan anti style of the work itself, but 
also to the peculiar neatness of its typo- 
graphical execution. 

Extracts from a Journal, written on 
the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
in the years 1820, 1821, 1822. By Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, R. N., Author of a Voy- 
age to Loo Choo. 2 vols. small 8vo. pp. 
372, 288, and 65. Second Edition^ 1824. 

Wc trust that the high degree of popu- 
larity which these entertaining volumes 
arc rapidly accpiiring, and wiiich does 
honour to the national taste, will operate 
as a .stimulus to other naval officers who 
may lie placed in .similar ciicunistaiices 
witli Captain Hall, and excite them to 
follow the excellent example which he 
has .set them, and to present us, on their 
return home, with the result of their ob- 
servations in an equally agreeable form. 
It i.s iudeed inaiter both of surprise and 
regret, considering the peculiar opportu- 
nities which they enjoy, and how well 
calculated many of them are for the ful- 
filment of such a task, that we so rarely 
meet with the journal of a naval officer, 
unless connected with an express voyag<* 
of discovery, although so many of our 
vessels are sUtioned at places possessing 
the greatest interest, and very im|H*rfcctly 
known to us. The pietext of want ot 
leisure can no longer be allowed in ex- 
cuse ; for in the midst of tlie multifarious 
and momentous dutic.s attendant on a 
mission for tlie protection of British com- 
merce, along a vast extent of coast, and 
in countries to which no consuls had at 
tliat time been accredited by our govern- 
ment, Captain Hall found leisure to make 
observations on the character, manners, 
state of society, commerce, politics, Ac. 
of the inhabitants of the wesu^m coast ot 
America, a selection from which he ha.s 
here given to the pablic. 'Die official cha- 
weter with wbiA Ue vm invested af- 
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lordfd )ilm Uie most farpitral^le opportu^ 
oitles.pf lotimatclyacquidnced 

witli d9S8M of society in these inter* 
estinc l^l^os, pod his active and inquir- 
ing mtooied mm to cultivate and improve 
these advaotiiges to the utmost. Although 
he made no lengthened stay at any one 
place, he was thus enabled, not merely 
to saetch the most prominent and cha- 
ractpilstic features of each, but also to 
gaio such an insight into the character, 
and feelings of its inhabitants, as, under 
ordinary circumstances, could only have 
been acquired by a protracted residence 
among them. 

Another advantage resulting from the 
peculiai' nature of the service ^vas this, 
that by the frequent change of place 
which necessitated, it furnished the 
means of comparing various places to- 
gether, and even the same place with itself 
at different times, and under altered cir- 
eumstanccs. '11\e following exu-act, whicli 
is the only one that our limits will allow 
us to make, will show the uje that Cap- 
tain HaHhas made of these opportunities, 
at the same time that it exhibits the con- 
trast between monopoly and free trade, 
in other words, between Spanish sub- 
jection and South Aineiican Independence, 
in the clearest point of view. It is im- 
possible that any set of men, who have 
seen and experienced the effects of the 
two systems, should fur a inomeut balance 
in the choice between them. 

* The contrast between a country in a 
state of wai* and one in a state of peaa*, 
was, perhaps, never more strikiugly dis- 
played than on this occasion ; but, uesidcs 
the iuterest arising out of such contrast. 
SI applicable to the states of neace and 
war, the view was curious aim instruc- 
tive, as displaying the rajiid effect pro- 
duced by a change in the goveiuiucut of 
one of the two couiitiit». As long as 
boUi were similarly adiniuistercil, reru 
had an infinite iwlvautage over Chili in 
wealtli and imimrtance j but as soon as 
Chili became iudepeudeut, she at once 
assumed Uie superiority. 

< We left Val^Kuraiso harbour filled 
with idiipping ; its custom-house wharfs 
Idled high with goods, too numerous and 
too bulky for the old warehouses ; the 
road between the port and the capital 
was always crowded with convoys of 
ittules. loaned with every kind of foreign 
manutacturo; wliile numerous ships were 
busy taking in cai-goes of the wines, corn, 
and other articles, the growUi of the 
country | and large sums ot treasure were 
dally embarked for Kuropc, iu return for 
goooa idready distributed over the inte- 
rior. A spirit of inteUigeuce and inquiiy 
animated the whole socictyt schools were 
multiplied in every town ; libraiics esla- 
blishea, and eyery eocoui-agement given 
to literature and die arts ( and as travel- 
ling waa free, passports were unnecessai y. 
lu the maituen, even In the sSep, of 


every man, might be traced tlie air of 
conscious freedom and independence, la 
dress, also, a total change had very re- 
cently taken place, and from the same 
causes. 'I^e former uncouth aud almost 
savage costume of the ladies, and the slo- 
venly cloaks invariably worn by the men, 
had given way to the fashions of Europe ; 
and, although these may be deemed cir- 
cumstances almost too minute to mention, 
they are not unimportant when connected 
with feelings of national pride lieretofore 
unknown, it is by tliese, and a multitude 
of other small changes, that the people 
aie constantly reminded of their past, 
compared with their present situation ; 
and it is of essential use to their cause, 
that they should take delight in assimilat- 
ing themselves, even in trifles, with other 
iuuependent unions of the world, 

* No such changes, aud no such senti- 

ments, were to be found as yet in Pei-u, 
In the harboui* of Callao the shipping were 
crowded into a corner, encircled by gun- 
boats, cl(»8e under the fort, aud with a 
strong boom drawn round them. I’lic 
custom-house was empty, and the door 
locked i no bales of goods rose in pyra- 
mids on the quays; no loaded mules 
covered the road from Callao to Lima; 
nor during the whole ascent was an indi- 
vidual U) be seen, except perliaps a solitary 
express galloping towards the fortress. In 
Lima itself the difference was striking : 
jealousy aud distrust of one another filled 
cveiy breast ; disappointment and f«ir. 
aggravated by peisonal inconvenience and 
privation, broke up all agreeable .society ; 
rendering this once great, luxurious, aud 
liappy city, one of the most wretched 
places on earth.’ . 

Compare this melancholy picture wiili 
the following, drawn after an iutervsd of 
four months, during which the Patriots 
had taken ixxisession of the dapital of 
Peru. When Captain Hall revisited Lima, 

* ’I'be flag of Spain had been struck 04 
the Castle of Callao, and in its place was 
displayed the staiidard of independence : 
the harbour, which we had left blockaded 
by au enemy, was now open aud free to 
all the world ; and, instead of contaiiiiug 
merely a few dismantled ships of war, 
aud half a dozen empty merchant vessels, 
was crowded with ships unloading rich 
cargoes ; while the bay, to Uic distance of 
a mile from the hai^ur, was covered 
with others waiting for room to laud 
their jucrchaudise. On shore all was 
bustle and activity. ’ITie peo|de had no 
longer leisure for jealousy ; and f * far 
from eyeing us with hatred or distrust, 
hailed us as friends ; and, for the first 
time, we landed at Callao without appre^ 
hcnsiou of insult As the populatkai of 
Callao depend for subsistence eutirdy on 
the bort being open, their anger bad for- 
merly been strongly exdted afainstthe 
ChUians who had shut it up, and theitby 
bnraght want of empfoyinenH and ooqsOr 
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quent dlstresf On the MOpIe. Bat ttoff 
ihc iudepcndent party had not only re. 
stored the business or the place, but aug- 
mented it much beyond its former extent. 
The inhabitants of Callao, therefore, 
wliose interest alone, quite independent 
of any speculative opinions, regulated 
their political feelings, were in raptures 
with the new order of things. 

* In the capital, also, a great change 
was visible. Tlie times, indeed, were 
Htill far too unsettled to admit of ease or 
of confidence in the society, 'fhe an- 
cient masters of the city were gone ; its 
old government overturned ; its institu- 
tions, and many of its customs, were 
clianged; but, as yet, nothing lasting 
hiul neen substituted; and, as circum- 
stsiuces were varying every hour, no new 
Iiahits had as vet become confirmed. In 
appearance, also, every thing was differ- 
ent ; instead of the formal dilatore style 
of doing business that prevailed iu runner 
days, all was decision and activity ; even 
the stir in the streets looked to our eyes 
quite out of Peruvian character ; the shops 
were filled with British manufactured 
goods ; the pavement was thronged with 
Busy merchants of all nations, to the ex- 
clusion of those groujies of inooleut Spa- 
niards, who. with their sugars in their 
mouths, and wrapped in their cloaks, 
were wont, in by-gone days, to let the 
world move on at Its own pleasure, care- 
less what turned up, so that it cost them 
no trouble. The population appeared, to 
oiir e\c3, incrcaseu in a wondertul degree, 
and the loaded carts and mules actually 
blocked up the thoi-oughfare.' 

As w'c have already encroached upon 
the space which ought to be devoted to 
other matter, and as it would require a 
lengthened article to give an idea of the 
variety of topics of which the author 
treats, and of the spirit with which he 
treats of them, we must refrain, however 
miwiillngly, from entering Into the detail 
of his work, and content ourselves with 
strongly rcaminieuding its perusal to the 
reader, assuring him that he will find in 
it a vast fund of information, discussed 
in a very entertaining manner. In fact, 
the only fault that wo arc disposed to 
find iu it is, that it is not lung enough ; 
aiid we confess that we felt not a little 
disa|ipoiutcd, when we thought that we 
had yet sixty or seventy pages of such 
amusing and interesting matter before us, 
to And ourselves on a sudden at the ter- 
mination of the Journal, and to discover 
^at those pages were dedicated to an 
Appendix, containing a Nautical Memoir 
on the Navigation of the South American 
Station; a Table of Latitudes, Longi- 
tudes, and Variations of the Compass, 
for the different porto ; aad a list of Ml- 
neraU collected aurlng the voyage on the 
shores of South America and Mexico, 
w named by Dr. Brewster. Doubtless 
these ad^itoi tbough so uBiaterMiig 


to US, wiU be found higMy useful to those 
whom they more particuluiy ooucen# 
and, however we may grudge tbeid the 
space which they usurp in this wotk, we 
cannot close it otherwise ^hau in good 
humour with Its author, aiid without of- 
fering him the tribute of our cordial 
thanks for having presented us with these 
extracts from a Journal, which, in the 
novelty and rariety of its details, m lively 
and picturesque description, and iu the 
sound sense and manly tone of its obser- 
vations, lias seldom b^ surpassed* 

Memoirs of India : comprisior a brief 
Geographical Account of the EaUt In- 
dies; a succinct History of Hinddstafi, 
from the most early ages to the end of 
the Marquess of Hastings’s Administra- 
tion iu 1823. Designed for the Ute of 
Young Men going out to India. By K. 
G. >yallace, Esq. author of * fifteen 
Yean in India.' London, 1824. 8vo. 
pp. 304. 

This useful volnme is divided into three 
sections, 'fhe first of these contains a 
Geographical Description of India and 
the neighbouring countries, the principal 
and distinguishing features of each of 
which are well depicted. The second 
consists of a brief Outline of Indian His- 
tory, treating successively of the Native 
Governments, of the rise, progress, and 
decline of the various European Settle- 
ments, previous to the time when the In- 
creasing ixiwcr of Great Britain compell- 
ed them all to yield to her predominating 
influence, and lastly of tne administra- 
tion of the several British Governors Ge- 
neral down to the present time. On the 
warlike administration of the last of thesp 
he is somewhat more diffuse, and several 
of the dcstnu'tlve conflicts which took 
place during the Nepaul and Mahratta 
wars are portrayed wit!; the warm co- 
louring of a soldier, who has earned his 
share of the laurels, the acquisition of 
which he commemorates. The third di- 
vision presents a series of miscellaneous 
remarlM, addressed to young adventurers, 
containing much observation and instruc- 
tion, which they may hereafter turn u> 
good account. 'I'hese arc followed by an 
Appendix and Addenda, containing mat- 
ter illustrative of various parts of the 
work. Inserted on a revision of the text. 
Rluch of the volume Is ncwssarily com- 
piled from previous works, but there are 
. interspersed throughont its pages a varie- 
ty of original observations, which prove 
the author to be a man of eultlvated under- 
standing and enlarged Mens, who will not 
blindly submit to the decisions of those 
who have gone before him, but isresolvcd 
to exercise his own judgment in the inves- 
tigation of the subjects of which he treats. 
We would recommend his work to the at- 
tentive perusal of those for whom it in 
priodpaBy Intendedi w well (aMited ta 
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S We Jhem that general knowledge of In- 
ia^ its history, and its inhabitants, 
which, whatever situation in life they may 
be called upoji to fill, it is most essential 
that they should possess. 

A Letter to the Rev. Mr. H.'ill, of 
Leicester, in answer to his Attack upon 
West India Proprietors ; with some Ob- 
servations on the General Question as 
to the Abolition of Negro Slavery, By 
James Barstow, Esq. 8vo. 

Trial of John Smith, Missionary, (as 
copied verbatim from the Report ordered 
to be printed by the House of Com- 
mons) j with an Appendix, containing 
Mrs. Smith's Affidavit, the Petition from 
the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society to the House of Commons, and 
other Documents. 8vo. 

Journal of a Residence in Chile, and 
Voyage from the Pacific, in the years 
1822 and 2.'1 ; preceded by an Account 
of the Revolution in Chile since the 
year 1810, and particularly of Transac- 
tions of the Squadron of Chile under 
Lord Cochrane. By Maria Graham, 
Author of * Residence in India,' &c. 
&c. 4 to. Plates. 

Travels in Brazil, in the years 1817, 
18, 19, and 20, undertaken by the com- 
mand of his Majesty the King of Ba- 
varia, and published under his special 
Patronage. By Dr, John Von Spix and 
Dr. Charles Von Martins, Members of 
the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ences. Translated from the Gcrinau. 
Vols. 1 and 2. Plates. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
comparative Remarks on the Ancient 
and Modern Geography of that Country. 
By William Marttn Leake, F. R. S., &c. 
avo. With a Map. 

The Cross and the Crescent: a Poem, 
partially founded on Madame Coltiu’s 
* Mathilde.’ By the Rev, J. Beresford, 
M. A. Rector of Kihworth, Leicester- 
shire, late Fellow of Merton Colicce. 
8vo. 

A new and accurate Map of Svria, 
by W. Arrowsmith, in two slieets; 
showing the very great Additions lately 
made to its Geography ; on which tlie 
ancient as well as the modern Nanie<> 
are pointed out, and the Routes of the 
most scientific Travellers inserted. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
In Italy. By the Author of » Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula.' 8vo. 

The Creek Revolution ; its Origin 
and Progress, together with some Re- 
marks on the Religion, National Cha- 
racter, &c. in Greece. By Edward Bla- 
qulere, Esq. 8vo. With a large Map. 

A Reply to the Letters of the AbW 
Pu Bois, oD the state pf Christianity in 


India. By the Rev. James Hough, 
Chaplain of the Hon. E. I. C. on the 
Madras Establishment. 


I'RKPARINO FOR PUBLICATION. 

Tlic Three Brothers, or the Travels 
and Adventures of the Three Sherleys,‘in 
Per.sia, Russia, Turkey, Spain. Ac. Print- 
ed from original MSS., with additioii.s 
and illustrations from very rare contem- 
porary work^ and Portraits of Sir An- 
thony, Sir Robert, and Lady Sherlcy. 
8vo. 

A Flora of Nepaul, by Mr. D. Don, As- 
sociate and Librarian of the Linnean So- 
ciety, is in the press. 

A Narrative of Four Voyages of Survey 
in the intertropical and western Coast of 
Australia, between the years 1BI7 and 
1822; undertaken by order of his Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of State for the Coloine.s, 
in his Majesty’s SiiiToying Vessels, Mei- 
maid and Bathurst. ' By Philip Parker 
King*, R. N. Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. With Maps. Charts, Mews, Ac. 4to. 

A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
ill the interior of Africa, from its wes- 
tern Coast to the River Niger, in 1818, 
19, 20, and 21. With an account of the 
jnoceedings of the Expedition under tlie 
Cominanii of tlie late xMajor Peddie and 
Captain Cainnbell. By Brevet Major 
Gray, of the late Royal African Corps', 
ami Staff Surgeon Docliard. Undertaken 
by order of the Right Hon. Karl Bathurst. 
With a .Map and Mew's. 8vo. 

A Narriitixe of tlic Proceedings of the 
Kxj)cdiiion despatched by his Majesty’s 
Govermneiit to explore the Northern 
Coa^t of Africa, in 1821 and 22; compre- 
hending an account of the Syrtis and Cy- 
renaica, tlie ancient Cities composing the 
Pentapolis, and of other various existing 
remains. By Capt. F. W. Beechey, R. N. 
and H. W. iJceclicy, Esq. With Piatt‘s, 
Maps, &c. 4to. 

A History of the Regeneration of Greece, 
comprising a sketch of the events from 
1740 to 1824. By Mons. F. C. H. L. Pou- 
qiicville, author of Travels in Greece. 
4 vols. 8vo. With five Maps and seven 
Portiaits. 

'Fhe Flench Minister of the Interior 
has ordered the Publication of the offlchtl 
Narrative of Freyci net’s Voyage round the 
World. It is to form 8 vols. 4 to. With 
four .'\tlasses of 348 Plates, 117 of which 
are coloured. 

A new .>Iap of India on six larg;c Sheets, 
exhibiting its natural and political divi- 
sions, constructed from original materi^S 
piinci pally supplied by Lieut. Col. Blacker, 
C. B. surveyor General of India. 

Capt. Southey is about to publish a 
Chronological History of the West Indies ; 
the value of which, as a literary composi- 
tion, will be considerably enhanced by the 
Introductions to the Historv of each Cen- 
tury, which will be from the pen of the 
Author's Brother, the Poet Laureate. 
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INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DuRiKO the past month, there have 
been no arrivals from any part of India, 
of a later date than the 1st of January 
last; and as the intelligence in our 
preceding Number reached nearly to 
the end of December, we have little of 
interest from these quarters to commu- 
nicate. The news from Africa and the 
Mediterranean, is, however, more co- 
pious than usual; and, with the infor- 
mation from other settlements included 
in our view, comprises much that is im> 
portant and interesting. 

EAST INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

EeNgaf.--^ur intelligence from Ben- 
gal, up to the date of going to nress, is 
confined to the accounts brougnt by the 
Florentia, which reach to the 23th De- 
cember. By these we learn that Lord 
Amherst had materially recovered his 
health, and that there was not any 
present probability of his quitting India 
on that account. Lady Amherst had 
been unfortunately thrown from her 
horse on the l.lth of December, while 
riding from Calcutta to Barrackpore, 
hut though severely bruised by the fall, 
her Ladyship had nearly recovered from 
its eft'ects. 

By these accounts we also learn that 
the expedition against the Burmese 
had arrived at vShuparee, which place 
they occupied without any opposition, 
but it was stated that attempts at nego- 
tiation had commenced on the part of 
the Burmese. Shuparee is described 
as having apparently been once united 
to the main ; the south entrance of the 
Naif, by which the expedition went, 
is said to be very intricate and ob- 
structed by a bar, over which the surf 
rolls nearly the whole breadth during 
the flood tides. Within, however, the 
navintion is unimpeded, the soundings 
regular, and the sliores on both sides 
bold, the river being from one to two 
miles broad. Shuparee itself is covered 
with wood, chiefly the cypress trees, 
which grow to a considerable height, 
and not being the weight of teak, would 
answer much better for topmasts and 
yards of ships. Very good water was 
found four feet beneath the surface of 
the beach. Tlie island abounds with 
game of various kinds, and peacocks, 
while the river supplies most excellent 
Ash. The climate is delightful, with a 
regular land and tea breeze, the ther- 
mometer never being below 68, nor 
hirter than 74. 

LAentenant Colonel Patou, CooilQii- 

Oritniui HmUi, fok 2. 


sary General, in India, hod been al- 
lowed to retire from that situation and 
had been appointed an Honorary Aide- 
de-Cainp to the Governor General, and 
to a seat at the Military Board. 

R. McClintock, Esq. had been sworn 
in High Sheriff of Calcutta for the year 
1824, and C. G. Strettel, Esq. Deputy 
Sheriff. 

The accounts from Agra received 
at Calcutta, stated that his Higlmess 
the Peishwa arrived there on the 23d 
November, and was received with the 
customary honours. On the following 
day Brigadier Shuldham arrived under 
the customary salute, as Commander of 
the Frontier, and the Commander in 
Chief was expected on the 26th ; ns a 
very great concourse of strangers had as- 
sembled, much gaiety was expected. 

By accounts received from 
this Presidency, wc learn that great 
distress had been felt in the Carnatic 
for want of rain, and there was every 
appearance of famine among the infe- 
rior classes, la the line of country 
between Ncllore nnd Ganjam, the scar- 
city of grain had been so great, tlmt 
many families in the vicinity of Inje* 
ram had gone without food for two or 
three days. 

This dreadful visitation had been the 
cause of creating a very serious riot, a 
body of natives, amounting to about 
4O,U00, having on the night of the 22d 
December assembled together before 
the fort at Vellore, for tiie purpose of 
plundering the buildings whitm were 
siip))used to contain grain. The police 
did every thing in Ineir power to pirt 
down the disturbance, but from the 
increasing numbers of the populace 
they were at last obliged to apply for 
assistance to the military, before the 
arrival of whom, the rioters had suc- 
ceeded in plundering five or six build-> 
logs. The appearance of the soldiers, 
however, prevented the greater part of 
the grain from being carried off, ami it 
was hoped their arrival would have 
caused the population to disperse. Ap- 
parently confident in their superior 
numbers, the rioters, however, ^d not 
retire when the sepoys came up, but, 
on the contrary, assailed them with 
stones, and in this state the whole of 
the night was passed. On the 23d, it 
being found that the rioters would not 
disperse, oi'ders were riven to the inUi’* 
tary to endeavour to fnghten them by* 
firing blank cartridges, but this being 
ineffectuali they were ordered Cq fir# 
2 N 
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with ball over tbt beads of the peoploi 
which was obeyed, but, by accident, a 
poor native wbo was standing on the 
ramparts, near Lord Clive’s battery, 
was wounded, and shorUy after died. 
Another individual was also wounded, 
but not dangerously, and after this 
measure the mob dispersed without fur* 
ther violence. 1'he military are stated 
to have behaved with great forbearance, 
notwithstanding the insulting and op- 
probrious language and behaviour used 
towards them, it is gratifying to learn 
that the government had adopted every 
measure in their power to lessen this 
visitation, by taking up ships to convey 
corn to Coringa, the arrival of which it 
was hoped would remove the existing 
misery, until other measures could be 
adopted. 

Bombay.’-^ By accounts from this 
quarter, we learn the arrival there of 
his Majesty’s ship Leven, from the 
African coast. She was destined for 
Muscat, for the purpose of surveying 
the coasts of Arabia and Africa. No 
inteliigcnce of public interest has 
reached us from this prcslileucy during 
the past mouth, of alatcr date than that 
£iven In our preceding Number; but 
from every part of India ships are hourly 
expected. 

CAiao.*— By accounts from China 
we learn that the Canton market for 
Bengal cotton had considerably im- 
proved, owing to a partial failure of the 
crop iu China, and as high a price as 
ten to eleven tales per pecul hud been 
obtained. The demand for this article 
in the Chluese market is stated, how- 
ever, to he verv uncertain. From the 
western piwt of the city of Saigon, in 
Cochin China, a river or canal has re- 
cently been cut, twenty-three English 
miles king, connecting with a branch 
of the Cambodia River, by which a free 
water communication is opened with 
Cambodia. The canal is twelve feet 
deep throughout, about eighty feet 
wide, and was cut through immense 
foraitit ind morasses in the short space 
of six weeks. Twenty-six tbousand 
men were employed by night and day 
alternately, in this stupendous under- 
taking* and seven thousand lives were 
sacrifli^ by fatigue and consequent 
dUease. The banks of this cansd are 
already planted with the palmyr tree, 
which is a great favourite with the 
people of the country* 

i Pea awy . A dvices from Penang in- 
Inm ua that the same regulations 
iwtn la Ihrca at Malacca, as at Java, 

tit* all 


goods imported iBtp MalacM from tU 
parts and places East of Chpe, are 
liable to an import duty of 24 per cent 
The same duty it was believed was le- 
vied at Padang. An attadc was ex- 
pected at Penang the latter end of Oc- 
tober by the natives cf Quads, ttho 
demanded their king, then with the 
English government, and it was said 
the sovereign of Siam was the instigator 
of this demand. The government of 
Penang had refused to give up his ma- 
jesty, and the natives were gathering in 
ha«te upon the shores opposite, ’fbe 
force of Penang did not amount to a 
regiment, but they had sent to Bengal 
for reinforcements. It was thought if 
the natives ventured on Penang the 
buildings would be destroyed, but that 
the fort would protect the Europeans. 
From Queda to Polo Penang, across the 
straits, was not more tbau two miles. 

/latovia.— By accounts received from 
Batavia, we learn that letters^ had 
reached there from Palambaug, giving 
a statement of an attempt haviug been 
made by several of the officers in the 
king’s service, assisted by the half- 
caste natives, to overturn the govern- 
iiieut of Manilla. The Revolutionists 
took possession of the place during the 
absence of the governor, (who had gone 
up the country with part of the Euro- 
ean troops) declared a captain of the 
ing’s troops sovereign of the Phllli* 
pines, and concluded that their designs 
were accomplished; but with a promp- 
titude entirely unforeseen by the insur- 
gents, the governor with some faithful 
troops marched against the city, re- 
covered the principal fortress, and before 
the new-made sovereign and his adhe- 
rents could recover from their surprise, 
they were taken prisoners; and by a 
summary process, the principsd rmg- 
leadera ordered to be shot. The chduMuU 
emperor, with several subalterns and 
sergeants, to the number of 19, suffered 
death, by which tranquillity was re- 
stored. Sugars were quoted at Manilla 
at 4 dollars per pecul, with a stock of 
60J)00 peciUs on naud. 

By other letters we learn that spices 
are allowed to be exported from Batavia 
to any part of the world in vessels of 
every nation. If taken to the Nftbcr- 
lands, no importation duQr is demanded, 
if accompanied with proper certificates 
of their shipment from Batavia. No 
spicee are allowed in eninpot, er to be 
lauded from any other than a Ihileh 
vessel. 

Sandwich /sfonifr.— Great Britain hai 
b€4i hotip«re4 by p )ba 
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Klog lihiiQtteeti of these ialaadi, who 

arrived at l^>rtfilnouth• on the 17th of 
M»y, in the Baffle, South Sea Whaler. 
The object of this looff voyage, is said 
to be the surrender of the eleven islands 
composing the groupe, called the Sand- 
wish Islands, to the protection of His 
Britannic Majesty, it wing apprehended 
that the Emperor of Russia intended to 
|N)Sse8S himself of them, a design 
iihich, cousiderinc their convenience 
for the Phiilipine Islands, may nut be 
entirely void of foundation. The King's 
name is Riho Hiho, but his assumed 
rrgal name Is Tamehameho ; and Wha- 
hoo, one of the central Islands, is his 
residence. The King and Queen are 
attended by the Governor, his Lady, 
and an Interpreter. 

AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Otpe of Good ^oyxf.— The recent ac- 
(ounts from the Cape have not been of 
any material iuterci^t. All the letters 
n>)»ent that the principal grain which 
li.ul succeeded, particularly in the Albany 
district, was llie Culoiiinl Bengal, or 
strong stemmed wheat. Tlie common 
Bengal wheat was also stated to l)e a 
most excellent kind for the Culoiiy, 
inim its rapid growth, which was p 
cpiick os barley. The rye crops in 
Albany had iieen destroyed by rust aud 
vermin. Of the short Bengal wiieat, it 
u as tliought that geuerallv throughout 
the cultivated districts, the crop ave* 
raged about lialf a fair one. The culti- 
vation of flax, as ou article of ex* 
IHirtation, u recommended ; as in most 
situations, three crops in the year might 
iw depended upon, aud the oil obtained 
from the seed would be valuable for 
the Colouial consumption. The elder 
bush was also spoken of as well adapted 
fiu fences, particularly iu exposed si- 
tuations ; its growth was rapid, beyond 
any thing else iu the Colony, and it was 
generally thought, no animal would 
eat of it. A decOction from its roots 
formed an excellent purgative, wbee 
otlier drugs could not be procured. 
I'he following is an extract of a letter 
from Delagoa Bay. 

* Thie lort U a miserable places and 
a fterfect hell for wickedness. There is 
a Portuguese Governor and three ufli- 
ci rs, with about fifty Mosaosbique black 
^ddiers^ U is famch like old Theopolis 
in appearance, and sMudson a low part 
uf the banks of the EngUeh River, on 
the aonheni aide. 

' The country In the neighbourhood 
nf Dehigoa Bay. taking it as a wbolci 1 
l>ellev« vrftl he ftmnd, oa etaminaUoa, 
lo be a kioir fastciisting ond. It b 


beautiful, and fertile in netiva pro- 
ductions beyond description) hut for 
the last two or three years there has 
been but little rain, which together 
with the devastation of the Botwshs (a 
warlike aud powerful tribe to the S. W.) 
has produced a famine in most of the 
states. The rivers are wide and deep, 
and navigable a long way from the 
mouth. I have been up once in a boat 
upwards of ‘iO miles, and found it slIU 
broad and deep, with many feet rise of 
tide. The country is very woody, and 
produces fine timber in abundance. On 
a clear day three or four ridges of 
mountains are seen, the furthest of 
which is exceedingly high, and appears 
to be about 100 miles distant. It 
would be a great and dangerous under** 
taking to cross, and see you In Albany 
by way of Laitakoo. Such a cuoi- 
nmnicatiun would, however, be very 
desirable,’ 

S/hra Lt'onc.— In our former Num- 
bers we have noticed with expreshions 
of pleasure, the rapid improvements 
tnaflc in this Colony, i>y the indefatiga- 
ble exertions of the Governor, Sir C. 
McCarthy. In our last we mentioned 
his having taken the field against the 
Ashautees, and we regret to add that 
it has now become our painful duty to 
announce a catastrophe, which has not 
only caused some of tiie most eminent 
oi the Colonists to fall victims to the 
brutal vengeance of their savage op-^ 
poueuts, but it is feared has cost thi 
valuable life of the Governor, and 
placed the very existence of the Colony 
itself iu jeopardy. A degree of mystery 
still clouds this unfortunate event, na 
articulars of an oificial nature haying 
eeu received, but we fear the particU'^ 
lars are alone wanting, and tliat the 
fact itself is established by too strung a 
body of evidence fur the most sanguine 
well-wisher of the infant Colony to 
doubt it. In the absence of omcial 
details, and on account of the nueral 
interest it has excited, we have thought 
lit to give the various letters descriptive 
of this event, iu their original form, 
iu order that the friends of those whose 
names stand recorded therein, may 
judge for themselves, as to the deifree 
of hope or fear to be deduced rrom 
them. The following is an extract of a 
letter from Accra, dated Jairoary 31. 

< The Ashautees have long threatened 
U 9 with an attack) and on the 35th of 
last month, intelUgence wai brought 
to Sir Charles McCaithy, that they 
were approaobing the cogsti .tnit con- 
trary to wkat if usual, their forces were 
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hy r6p6ii Mhished as to their real 
Dumbersi the cobsequetice me, that 
Sir Charles divided his forees iu lour 
divisions, and marched into the interior, 
llie enemy instead of dividing theirs, 
collected a force of 10,00(1 men, and at- 
tacked the divitiion commanded by Sir 
Charles himself (who did not muster 

I, 000 muskets), and 1 regret to say, to- 
tally defeated and dispersed it. The 
whole of the whites are either killed or 
missing, except Major Ricketts and En- 
sign Erskinc, who after many hardships, 
have succeeded in getting to Cape Coast. 
Among the killed and missing, are Sir 
(Charles himself, Messrs. Ruckle nnd 
Wetherell, from Sierra Leone; also 
Robertson, Dr. Ted lie, Junes, Brandon, 

J. P. Williams, and ILddle, of Cape 
Coast, all of whom you have seen, and 
several others with whom you arc not 
acquainted. and 1 were with the 
Accra division, commanded by Captain 
Blcukarnc, and at least IjO miles to the 
eastward of Sir Charles, when this 
afllicting intelligence was brought to 
us ; and by the same messenger we 
were ordered to fall back on Accra, and 
put the town ami fort in the best state 
of defem e. It will now be seen that the 
Ashantees are a people not to be utterly 
despised. In short, it has come to this 
—if Government do not instantly send 
out 2 or 3,000 troons to put down this 
power, they must withdraw the British 
flag from the coast, and leave the field 
to the cunning Dutchineu to reap the 
harvest of their intrigue. The moment 
the issue of the battle was known, the 
people of KIniina commenced seizing 
our people ; and those of Shamah (ano- 
ther Dutch settlement) had the temerity 
to fire on one of the boats of the Owen 
Glendower. The divisions commanded 
by Majors Chisholm and Laing have 
relumed to Caiie Coast and Annamthoc. 

‘ It is but justice to say that the Uqnish 
Governor Riehlieu has acted the part of 
a man of honour towards us. He has 
spiiired neither expense nor personal 
txertioii to assist us in putting down the 
Ashantces ; and if the Dutch had acted 
the same part, matters would ere this 
have been settled in our favour. To se- 
edre the favour and trade of the 
Ashantees, the Dutch have been so 
mean as to Instil into the minds of these 
people, that our obfect is to bring their 
nation under our yoke, and that if we 
are driven from the coast, they (the 
Ashantees), will again have theop^« 
tunity of dlspoiing of their slaves to the 
FMrtuguese and S|>Mbh vcaielt. 

* P. S. A report hast just reached na 
that Sir Cbarlca is safe among the 


DinqaeraUf a coun fry sliaated about <S5 
miles S. W. of Cape Coast, and in our 
alliance. 1 sincerely hope this report 
may he confirmed, out for my part 1 
much doubt it.’ 

The following is another letter frobi 
the same place and of a similar date. 

* The last dj^astrous events have 
brought us into a very critical situation. 
On the 29th ult. Sir Charles directed 
Captain Blenkarne, the commandant of 
James’s fort, Accra, to proceed to Akim, 
and there to form an encampment. The 
object of this was (1 have some reason 
to think) to menace and divide the forces 
of the Ashantees. We left this on the 
4th hist, for that purpose ; but in coDse- 
ouence of some dissatisfaction among 
tliose on whom wc relied for aid, our 
forces were but slender; and after 
having remained iu the Aguassitn terri- 
tory three weeks, our forces having re- 
fused to proceed, we were obliged to 
fall back on this place. In the incau- 
tinie our good Governor hoped by his 
own presence to infuse conndence intti 
the dastardly Fantecs, among whom he 
had trusted himself, was attacked on 
the 2l8t iust. by 10,000 Sliantees, who 
had been near him for some days. It 
was unfortunate that at this time a force 
under Major Cbisbolm, another under 
('aptaiii Lestrauge, and a third under 
Captain Laing, were all at distinct 
camps, and knew nothing of what was 
going on until all was over. The action 
took place Mind Secundec, almost ten 
miles iuland. The wounded (100) made 
their way to that settlement, and after- 
wards to the Cape, in canoes. On the 
28th Major Cliisnolm returned to Cape 
Coast, but had not heard of Sir Charles. 
He mustered idl the forces he could, and 
Captain Laing was sent with him to 
search for Sir Charles, ’fhe amount of 
their forces I cannot state, not having 
bean} ; but the blacks are, 1 fear, panic 
struck. 

‘ Government will see the necessity 
of now doing what ought to have been 
done long ago. Unless three or four 
thousand men are sent out to beat these 
savages out of hand, they will keep the 
country agitated until they effect the 
total subjugation of the coasu.* 

The annexed is a third letter bearing 
a corresponding date. 

* In several of my former letters I 
mentioned the Asbantee palaver, and 
Chat we only waited the arrival of Sir 
Charlie Ms^rthy, at CapeCoastCasUe, 
to cooHnence offensive opehttkmi. He 
arrived about two mqioMie tigo. and after 
putting things in order, took the field 
at the bend of one party $ Blq|or Chis* 
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holm «Jt of' another ; and Cap- died from fatig^ue. Upon Major Chis- 

tain Btenfcame was ordered to proco^ holm’s return, Captain Lain; was dis« 
Kith the Accra troops, and to form an patched with 3 or 4,000 men, to look 
encampment in the Akine countiy. after the musin|c» and has not returned. 
Coomassie, the capital of Ashantee, is The Ashantees having made their way 
nearly eouidistant from Cape Coast and to the water side will probably attack 
Accra (about 180 miles) , and I believe our forts. For ourselves we have no 
it was the intention that ail the forces fear, but 1 am much afraid the natives 


»bould have joined upon the borders of 
the Ashantee country. We expected 
that the Accra party would have con- 
sisted of about 4000 or 6000 men. Capt. 
Blenkarnc took with him forty regulars, 
and two companies of militia, coinniaiid- 
ed by Captains Hansen and Daiincrinan; 
the only other force he took with him 
from Accra was about 300 natives, ex- 
pecting to be overtaken by the others. 
Lieutenant Me Carlhy and myself also 
accompanied them. In conse({uence of 
expecting to he Joined by so many more 
of the natives, we proceeded very slow- 
ly, and at the end of a week were only 
forty miles distant. We remained four- 
teen days at a village called Manipoitg, 
diiriug which time wo were joined by 
several parlies, who, seeing our small 
numbers, soon deserted. As it was 
thought we would have entered the 
Akiue wuntry with four or five thou- 
sand men, and a.> our for<*e did not ex- 
teed so many hundreds, it was recom- 
mended to Captain Blcukarnc, that as 
the Akines were not very friendly, and 
Hs Sir Charles could not be aware of our 
small force, to wait his orders, which 
arrived, and were to advauoe through 
the Fautce country to his support, lu 
coiiser|ucnce of which, we had Ui return 
by Accra, being the nearest practicable 
route, where we received news which 
Hc thought rendered it prudent to re- 
main, Sir Charles and Major Chisholm, 
whose parties were separate from one 
another, were in pursuit of some Ashan- 
tces, and on trie 21st Sir Charles, 
Hith his small party, fell iu with a large 
body of them. The opposite parties met. 
The Asbautees sutt'ered severely, but 
our force was dreadfully cut up ; out of 
eleven officers, one is dead, eight mis- 
sing, and two returned wounded. A- 
mongst the missing are Sir Charles, and 
my . good friend Dr. Tedlie . Sir Charles 
was known to have received two wounds, 
and Tedlie was reported killed. One 
of the soldiers took two watches from an 
Ashantee, which were known to have 
belonged to Mr. Buckle, civil eaeincer. 
Sierra lieone, and to Mr. Wetnereil, 
Knsinii 2nd W^st India regiment. Ma- 
jor CbLholnk not falling in with the 
Aihanteei, and not hearing of Sir 
Cbaikf, returned to Cape Coast; one 
pf biis pAcprs, Captoin yilitrtDge, bad 


will suffer greatly, the forts not being 
able to afford them all protection, i am 
sorry to say, the natives have not shown 
the spirit iu fighting that was expected. 
From the spirit they have shown on the 
present occasion, it is my opinion that, 
unless a large regular force is sent out 
to cope with the Ashantccs, the sooner 
we evacuate the forts on the Gold Coast 
the better. If a force is sent out, the 
sacrifice of lives must he dreadful, from 
the climate, the havoc amongst new 
comers being very great. If the troops 
arrived about the end of September, they 
might go to Ashantee and be again em- 
barked before the commencement of 
the rains. 

* Killed: James Heddle, from the 
Orkneys.— Missing ; Sir C. McCarthy, 
Dr. Tedlie, John Tasker Williams, Mr. 
Buckle, Mr. G. A. Robertson, from 
DumfricHshire ; Ensign Wethereil, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Rigdon, and Mr. Bran- 
don. — Wounded: And at ('ape Coast, 
Brigadier Major Ricketts, 2d West In- 
dia Hegiiiient ; Eusigii Krskinc, Royal 
African Corps.' 

The subjoined is a letter from an 
officer of rank, dated Cape Coast, Feb- 
ruary 8th ; — 

* All is confusion here. The Ashen- 
tees have beaten the Governor : be Is a 
prisoner or killed, so are all the white 
men of the party, about seven or eight, 
and more than two-thirdi of bis force. 
Our marines garrison Cape Coast Cas- 
tle. We have been at duty night and 
day of the severest nature.— I almost 
thought the other day that my Jaw-bone 
would have ornamented an Ashantee 
lirum; fate would have it otherwise. 
We have bad two marines and one 
Kroomau killed, and two marines and 
five seamen wouuded. We are all ready 
for harder work, ami as the Asbautees 
show no quarter, but torture those they 
take, if our lads are obliged to laud 
(which is more than proliable), 1 land 
too ; no prisoner will-any of us he, that 
is determined. The country, over-run 
by the Asbantecs, is lu a liorrible con- 
ditbn, every male old persuu, and child, 
is pnt to death ; the girls Just arrived at 
a pco})er age are saved. A captain 
L'Kstrenge was so affected by the dread- 
ful sights which be saw on the march, 
Ibat an ifeiiig two gbildreu bung op by 
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the neck, and two with tbeIr beWei cut 
open, he dropped down and died." 

The above ere all the accounts that 
have reached England from Sierra 
Leone, to the date of our^oing to press, 
and though they certainly leave the ul- 
timate fate of Sir Charles involved in 
myitcry, there is loo much reason to 
fear he has fallcu a victim to the revenge 
of his uncivilized enemies^ supposing 
him to have escaped the more enviable 
death on the Add of battle. That his 
captivity would only be the prelude to 
his murder, the knowledge of the en- 
mity fdt against him by the Ashantces, 
would lead us much to fear; and when 
it is known that they looked upon him 
as the chief cause of the active measures 
adopted on the African coast fur the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, (a traffic 
in which they were large dealers) and 
as such, the cause of the decrease of 
their revenue, and the main check to 
their acquisition «d‘ plunder, little merry 
can he hoped for. 

We caiiiiot close this mcl.'inclioly pic- 
ture better than by giving wliat we bc- 
lioe to be an accurate account of the 
state of our settlcmcuts in that part of 
the African coast to which attention has 
heetv latterly more immediately urawu, 
by the tcriiiination of this ilUfatedexpe- 
ilition.— 

'fhe Gold Const extends from about 
degrees W. loug. to as many degrees 
K. and lies in h or ti degrees N. latitude. 

In tlie year 1821, the African Company 
(which, under various inodificatiuns, 
had existed from the time of King 
Charles II.) was abolished, aud all its 
forts and possessions on the Gold Coast 
were annexed to the colony of Sierra 
Leone, of which Sir Charles Me Carthy 
was governor. 

This arrangement was, no doubt, ow- 
ing, in gi\*at measure, to tlicoAiciulrc* 
|H>rts of the late Sir George Collier, who 
had It ill command from the Lords vf 
the Admiralty to rc)K)rt the general stale 
nnd condition of tlie settlements on the 
Western Coast of Africa. 

Tiia forts and settlements under the 
African Company were eight, viz, —Cape 
Coast Castle, Annamaboe, Accra, Tan- 
tnmqiierry, Dixcove, Aj)ollonia,Succon- 
dee, Coinmeiida, and Frampran ; the 
whole White Kstablishment included 
only 45 persons; the black and co- 
loured people ill the Company’s pay 
were 450. Apolloiiia, the western 
liouudary of the Company's eettlemcuts, 
was a iinall and perfectly useless fort \ 
Sir Geom recommended its almndou- 
ineut. ulxcove, the next to the east- 
ward, WM better iltuated (particularly 


for supplying timber Md lime to Ctoe 
Coast Castle,) and Sir George wjcoiJ. 
mended its being strengthened. Suc- 
condee and Commenda he considered to 
bo useless. Next to these came tbv 
Dutch fort of Almina, one of the very 
strongest along the whole line of coast. 
Cape Coast Castle, the principal English 
station, lies to the eastward of Elmina. 
The fort had been for some time de- 
clining, but was afterwards streogthc ti- 
ed. It had a garrison of 100 ncCToes, 
well trained and disciplined, and offi- 
cered by the white servants of the 
Company. Sir George Collier recom- 
meiided several additions to the defence 
of the place. Annamahoc was the next 
Jlritish fort upon the Coast. It was of 
no great value as a place of trade ; but 
Sir (ieorge advised its being retained, 
were it only to prevent its being oecu- 
]»ied by other nations. The African 
Company paid a sort of rent or tribute 
for Annamaboe to the Aslinnlee Chief, 
w ho Rome years previously had attacked 
that fort, hut was repulsed. Tantatn- 
querry was only of utility as keeping 
<qK'ii the coinmunicution with Accra. 
The last-inontiuned settlement was divi- 
ded into British Accra and Dutch Accra, 
the British flag flying at one end of the 
town, aud the Dutch flag at the other. 
British Accra possessed o fort second 
only to (’ape Coast Castle, and a num- 
ber of the native chiefs were attarhed 
to and [>ai(l by the English. The Duleh 
had no fort, but they possessed great in- 
fluence in the vicinity by encouraging 
the Slave Trade. Near to Accra was 
also a Danish xettlement called Chris- 
tianburg. Prampran, the most easterly 
of the British settlements, was of siilafl 
account. 

At some distance in the Interior B 
situated the town of Comassie, the resi- 
dence of Sni Tootoo yuamina, the (-hief 
or King of the Ashantees. His iloml- 
nions arc of great extent, the |>opulation 
considerable, and the dispositions Ixitli 
of king and people extremely prone to 
war. ** The Ashantee Army’," says Sir 
George Collier, “ is numerous beyond 
belief ; and though quite an irrc^lar 
mass, yet more than 60,000 can be col 
Iccted, acquainted with the use of flrfc 
arms, ready to sacrifice their lives to 
the d<mI or caprice of their chief or king, 
who is known to be savage aud cruel in 
the extreme." 

In 1807 an Ashantee army reached 
the coast for the first time. In Iff 1 1 
they invaded the Fantec country hear 
our establishment, and again in Ifflfl^ 
The African Company sent a Mission iff 
1817 (of which tne late Mr* Bowdieh 
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lorned « part) to Comastie. ThO Aahan* 
tee KiD<f ImvUk assarted a claim of 
sovereignly over the Fantee counti^f 
that claim was admitted and guaran- 
tee on the part of England by the Bri- 
tish consul, Mr. Dupuis, a measure 
which Sir George Collier deeply la- 
mented. 

I’hus stood the aflairs of the Gold 
( oasl in 1821 » when ail the British set- 
tlements there were added to the colony 
of Sierra Leone, and placet! under the 
command of that most able and active 
('.uveruur, Sir Charles Me Carthy. Sir 
Charles shortly afterwards went thither 
ill person, and has ever since been inces- 
santly moving from one part of his go- 
vernment to another, promoting ini- 
pruvemeuts of all kinds, and personally 
ilirccliiig their execution. The new 
energy thus displayed by the English on 
the Gold Coast Imposed a salutary check 
on the savage chief of Ashaiitee , and 
at the same time held out to the iieigh- 
liouriiig States a hope of protection 
itiiuin'ii his oppressions. He was ihere- 
tore for some time i|uiet; but having in 
H lit i»f passion seized on a negro ser- 
geuiii in our service, and put him to 
ilc tth, Sir Charles Me Carthy lelt him- 
self bound to avenge the insult. A new 
corps had been fmnied on the Gold 
Coast, under the title of tlje Royal Af- 
rican Light Infantry, and had attained a 
high degree of discipline. A detachment 
ot this corps took the field under Cap- 
tain Laiiig, an officer j)ecu)iarly well 
•inalified for this service, iuasiiiuch as he 
liad a year or two before penetrated very 
t.ir into the interior of an exploratory 
mission from Sierra Leone. The tribes 
"Inch iiad previously siifiered from the 
tyranny of Sai Tootoo t^^^iTiiua now 
‘'ci/.e<l the opportunity of shaking off his 
y)ke, and many of them spoutaiieous.y 
swore allegiance to the English govern- 
mctil. In May last, all the districts on 
the sea coast, west of the Volta were in 
arms, to the amount of thirty thousand 
Warriors 5 whilst in the interior the in- 
hahitanU unanimously refused to pay 
the tributary exactions. Captain Laiug 
t^Hik the Fantee country under his espe- 
cial care. This officer, in August last, 
with a detachment of the 2d West India 
fegiment, and a body of the Atinamahue 
militia, supported by several native 
< hiefs, totally defeated the Ashantees at 
Assecuma. On the I9th of last Novem- 
ber Sir Charles Me Carthy arrived from 
Sierra Leone at Cape Coast, where he 
remained on the 13th of December, the 
tlate of the last Gold Coast Gazettes 
which have rracbed thii country. At 
mat tinif Aihanletf had not veil* 


tured to approach the mat; a camp 
had been formed by the British troops; 
and great numbers of the native chiefs 
bad joined them, and sworn allegiance 
to the British govcniment. 

We lament to add to the calami^ 
above recorded, that of the death of Mr. 
Beizoni, the celebrated and persevering 
African traveller, who has added one 
other to the list of victims who have 
fallen in the perilous attempt to pene- 
trate the interior of Africa. The par- 
ti( ulars of this event are contained in 
the following extract of a letter, dated 
from on board the brig Castor, at Accra, 
January 7th : — 

‘ 1 wrote to yon some time since, 
almost at a venture, inentlouing the ar- 
rival in Benin river of Mr. G. Belzoni, 
the celebrated traveller, who was at- 
tempting to reach Houssa and Timbuc- 
too, by way of Benin. I am sorry to 
inform you that, like all others who 
have made this trial, he has perished. 
He died at Gato, the 3d of December, 
1823. 

‘ As I think it will interest you, I 
will give you an idea of his prospects of 
kucceeding in this perilom expedition, 
when they were closed by his dea^h. 
He had been a considerable time a very 
wvlcome guest on hoard this brig, 
waiting for the time a Mr. J. Houtson 
could accompany him to Benin, whose 
interest with the King of tha^ place he 
considered would be serviceable to him. 
On the night of the 24th of November 
he left us, with Mr. Houtson, for Gato. 
On parting with us, he seemed a little 
agitated, particularly when the crew, to 
each of whom he had made a present, 
gave him three loud cheers on leaving 
the vessel. * God bless you, niy line 
fellows, and send you a happy sight of 
your country and friends,’ was his an- 
swer. On the 3d of December, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Houtson, re- 
questing me to come to Benin, as Mr. 
B. was lying dangerously ill, and, in 
rase of death, wishing a second person to 
be present. I was nrcvenled going, not 
only by business, nut a severe fever, 
which had then hold of me. On the .5th, 

1 had a second letter from Mr. H. with 
the particulars of Mr. B.’s end, and oue 
from himself, almost illegible, dated 
Dec. 2, rcnucsting me to assist in the 
disposal of nis effects, and to remit the 
proceeds home to his agents, Messrs. 
Briggs, Brothers, and Co., America 
Square, London, together with a beau- 
ful amethyst ring he wore, which be 
seemed uarticularlv anxious should be 
deliverea to his wi/e, with the as^iurance 
he di«d iu fullest pifectloii for her, 
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•s h€ found bbntelf too weak to write 
hiB last wishes and adieus. He was 
interred at Gato next day, with all the 
resjwct possible ; and 1 furnished a lari^e 
boanli with the following^ inscription, 
and which wat placed over bis f^rave : 

* Here lie the remains of 
G. BELZONI, 

IVho was attacked with dysentery at 
Benin 

(On his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo) , 

On the 2Cth of Novcmberi and died 
at this place, 

Decein})cr 3, 1823. 

* The g;eutleineu who placed this in- 
scription over the grave of this intre- 
pid and enterprising traveller, hope 
that every European visiting this spot 
will cause the ground to lie cleared, 
and the fence round the grave lepaired, 
if necessary.’ 

* At the time of Mr. Belzoni’s death, 
Mr. Houtson had every thing arranged 
with the King of Benin for his depar- 
ture, and had hi> health continued, 
there is no doubt would have succeeded. 
Mr. Ueizoui passed atBcniu as an iuhu- 
hitaut or rather native of the interior, 
who had come to England when ayoulh, 
and was now trying to return t<i his coun- 
try. 'J'he KitJg and Emegrauds (or 
nobles) gave credit to this, Mr.Belzoni 
being in a Moorish dress, with his beard 
nearly a foot in length. There was, 
however, some little jealousy amongst 
them, which was removed by a present 
or two, well applied, and the King of 
Benin’s messenger was to accompany 
Mr. Belzoui with the King’s cane, and 
as many men as were considered neces- 
sary for a guard and baggage carriers. 
The King’s name is res|)ectecl as far as 
Houssa, and he has a iitesseuger, or 
ambassador, stationary there. On Mr. 
B.’s arrival at Houssa, he was to lea\e 
bis guard there, and proceed to 'i'iin- 
liuctuo, the King not guarautceiu^ his 
safety further than Houssa, and Tim- 
biictoo nut beiiitf known at Benin. On 
his return to lloussa, he would make 
the necessary preimrations for going 
down the Niger, and despatch his mes- 
senger and guard back w ith letters to 
his agents and to Mr. John Houtson. 
The messenger to be rewarded accord- 
ing to the accounts the letters gave of 
his behaviour, and the King to receive 
a valuable stated present. This was the 
plan, and 1 think it would have proved 
fortunate had Mr. B. lived. 

* The dist.nnce from Benin to Houssa 
is not so great. The King gave the fol- 
lowing account of the route : from Be- 
nin to daboo six days’ journey ; Jaboo 
to Eyoo three} Eyoo to Tappt nine} 


Tappa to NyiEDO foor; and Nyfluo to 
Houssa three. 1 am sovry t cannot Ind 
the nienioraodum 1 made of this, hut 1 
think 1 am correct. Between Nyffuu 
and Houssa the * Big Water ' is to be 
crossed, considerably above Tangara, 
at which place it is tremradonsly rapid 
and wide ; further down, the natives of 
Benin know nothing of it, except that it 
runs to the southward. 1 wish it was a 
settled point. Mr. B. began to waver in 
his opinion of the Niger being a braocb 
of the Nile, after having seen one or 
two of these rivers in the biglitof Beuin. 

1 will give you my idea on the subject: 
if the Niger does not empty itself into 
the bights of Beapa and Benin, there 
must be some other immense course of 
water in the interior to supply these 
seven rivers, viz. Benin, Dos Escra>us 
Dos Ramos, Bonuv, New Calabar, Old 
Calabar, and Rio del Rey, with the nu- 
merous intersecting creeks, and which 
any person, I think, only need to see, to 
know tliey run from one great stream. 
Add to this, the land to the westward uf 
river Lagos, though not high, is per- 
fectly dry, and free from marsh; from 
Lagos to the west side of Rio del Rey, 
there is scarcely a spot of land that n 
nut overflowed at high tides. The east 
side of Del Key is the contrary', bein' 
high and mountainous, viz. the high 
laud of Caineroons and Reconly Land. 
The intervening marsh between Lagoi 
and Del Rey has oidently been formed 
by the soil and mud washed down these 
rivers. That the coast here has been 
carried further out, in my opinion can* 
not be doubted, as in a couversation 1 
had with the King of Wanu, he in* 
formed me * six or seven of his fathers 
back, was when white men first came 
toWauu; that then they came to the 
town in their ships, as they could then 
soon catch the sea ; but now the river 
had gone a long way further out of 
course he meant the land further out. 1 
suppose Wanu is forty miles from tlie 
sea DOW. At the same time he showed 
me some of the guns brought out by the 
first ship that came there, with match- 
locks aud stands. The dd gentlemau 
was very commuoicative. He related 
the history of his family being made 
kings, wKich would please you, hut 1 
have no time for it here; 1 hoM I may 
relate it to you iu Liverpool. Of course, 
you know the various opinions against 
the Niger terminating here or in the 
Congo. 1 may add another. None of 
the natives of the interior having come 
down the river, nor none of the river 
people gone up to look for trade 
ijiau two days' jouruey in fi ettnofii V«t 
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th«vdeicribe it at that distance as larj^e 
as at the entrance. 1 may also remark, 
that 1 never could Aud any of the iia> 
fives who bad been at Houssa, that had 
crossed or seen those mountains, which 
are considered an insuperable obstacle 
to the Niger running south, viz. “ the 
Muimtains of the Moon.** But their 
heads here are so thick, it is dilKcult to 
get correct information out of them. 
There are several natives of lloussa 
slaves in the river. You wili perceive, 
hy what 1 have said, the opinion I have 
forme*!, that the Niger empties itself by 
a great Delta, of which Rio Fornioso, or 
Benin, is the western, and Rio del Rey 
the eastern branch, with several rivers 
between them from the same source.' 

MRDITEUKANEAN. 

Constantinople. — Accounts received 
from the Turkish capital continue to 
speak of perfect tranquillity existing 
there. The'Divau was wholly engage*! 
in the preparations for the fourth cam- 
paign against the Greeks, and the as- 
sist-mctf of the Pasha of Kgypt was much 
lelied on to enable the Turks to take the 
tielil in force. 

.SIwprnu . — By advices fn)ni tills, port 
We learn that nothing of any political 
importance liad occ urred there, 'riie ut- 
most tranquillity prevailed at the date 
of the lust letters, 

Eiiftpt . — The letters received from 
Alenaodria convey intelligence of very 
great imuortaiirc to the (irceks, and 
which will in all probability cripple the 
Turkish |K)wer sulTiciently to render 
their fci'ce in the ensuing campaign 
comparatively feeble. It lias been known 
that fur some time jiast the Pasha *>f 
Kgyplhas been forming large magazines 
of gunpowder and of all descriptions of 
military stores at Grand Cairo avowedly 
for the purpose of equipping an army 
to act against the Murea. I.iettcrs 
received of the .Ith of April staU* that 
these magazines had liecn destroyed by 
tire, and that three thousand Egyptian 
soldiers bad perished in the expLhion. 
'J'he value of the property destroyed was 
<sttmated at not less than ten iidllioiis 
of Spanish dollars; aud one of the cf* 
fecti of thi* event will probably he tlie 
abandunraeiit of the ex|)editiuu against 
Greece, it it were ever seriously coutem- 
plated* Xhe’desl ruction of the maga- 
at Grand Cairo will prevent tiie 
Pasha of Egypt from furnishing »lie ex- 
pedition with warlike stores, and thus 
^render the Turkish armament serv* in- 
complete. At the date of the last .'re- 
counts the British merchants were in a 
state of great alann, on account of the 
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arrival thereof several Algerine fVigatei 
and corvettes, who took a list of the 
Euglisb ships in the harbour, and part 
of the squadron were cruising ^ the 
neighbourhood when the letters came 
away. 

Greere.—Wa have to record in this 
place, the death of Lord Byron, an event 
by no means looked for, as indeed we 
had hoped for far other tidings. We 
shall couAnc ourselves at present to the 
simple mention of the circumstauce, 
which, as might have been expected, 
has given rise in (Greece to an universal 
sorrow, as honouralde to the mourners 
as to the mourned. How great he was, 
and how much to he rcgrctteil, we shall 
not here attempt to say, that must be 
reserved for another time, but the most 
striking circumstanres attending tiie 
honourable sorrow of the Greeks it is 
our duly to give. Lord Byrou may be 
misreproscMitetl by Malice ami Envy ns 
much us they please— it is tlie nature of 
most men to Imte superior merit— the 
source of the general grief his death lias 
excited is not to be mistaken. Naiioos 
never oiler up sincere prayers for living, 
or real regrets for departed vice— gene- 
ral society is not to he swayed by par- 
tial views. It is our opinion that llie 
sorrow of tlie Greeks for Lord Byron is 
not less real or less extensive than ihat 
of tiie Roman people for Germanicus. 
There is no .\gr»ppina it is true to eou- 
secr.afe his urn or weep over Ins ushei ; 
aud from one signal act of treachery to 
his memory which lias already occurred, 
wc fe.ir he has left few friends in Eng- 
land who will cinolate ancient virtue in 
their pious regani for tlie stability of his 
renown. Wc know there are some — 
and it is prohaldy siifKcient that there 
are a few — but we have seen that near 
lies can easily be dissolved liy vanity, 
or a narrow view of human things. The 
following letter, announcing his Lord- 
ship's death, was addressed to J. Bow- 
ring, Esq. by Prince Mavrocordalo ; 

Missolonghi, Anril 8 (20), 1824. 

.Sir, and iny very near Prieiid— It is 
witlithc gre.'ttcst aniictiou that i fiillil the 
duty of giving you llie .sad news of the 
death of Lord Byron, after an illness of 
ten days. Our hiss is irreparable, and it 
is wiln justice that w'c abandon oiiiHclye.s 
to iuroiisolable sorrow. Notwithstamling 
the ditflcult circumstances in which I am 
p1aa‘d, I shall attempt to perform my 
duty towards this great man; the etcriiJil 
gratitude of iny country will perhaps in* 
the only true Irilnite to Ills mcnioty. The 
Deputies will communicate to )ou the 
details of this incJnncIiuly event, on which 
the grief whicli I feel wiU not tOIow me to 
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dwell longer. You will excuse^you will 
justify, iny being overwhelmed with wr- 
row, and accept the assurances of my de> 
rotion, &c, A. Mavrocoboato. 

On the 9lh of April Lord Byron, who 
had been living very low, exposed him* 
self in a violent rain ; the consequence 
of which was a severe cold, and he was 
iiumediatcly conhiied to his bed. The 
low state to which he had been reduced 
by his abstinence, and probably by some 
of the remaining effects of his previous 
illness, made him unwilling, at any rate 
he refused to submit, to be bled. It is 
to be lamented that no one was near his 
Lordship who had sulheieut influence 
over his mind, or who was himself suf- 
ficiently aware of the necessity of the 
case, to induce him to submit to that re- 
medv, which in all human probability 
would have saved a life so valuable to 
Greece. The iuilainmatory action, un- 
checked, terminated fatally on the 19th 
of April. 

There are no letters of his Lordship’s 
of a dale subsequent to the commence- 
ment of his Uluess. The friends who 
were near him at the time of his de- 
cease, in addition to Friuce Mavrocor- 
dato, were Mr, Parry, who had organiz- 
ed the artillery uiul engineer corps for 
the Greeks at Missolouglii, Mr. Bourke 
and Count Gninba. The letters from 
tlie last-named gentleman first commu- 
nicated the iiitellij'cuce to Lord Sidney 
Osborne, who forwarded it with the 
kindest attention to the friends of Lord 
Byron in England, and proceeded from 
(^orfu to Zautc, to make whatever ar- 
rangements might be necessary respect- 
ing his remains. 

Lord Byron had succeeded, his friends 
are infurtiied, in stirring up among the 
people of the part of Greece in which he 
had resided an almost inconceivable en- 
thusiasm. Ills exertions were incessant 
in their cause, and the gratitude of the 
people was pntportioued to them. Ilia 
influence was not lessened by being ein- 
)tloyed often to procure humane mid 
even kind treatment towards theTurkish 
captives. 

On the day of Lord Boron’s death, 
and whvu he appeared in ininiiiieut 
danger, the Prince Mavrocordato wrote 
to hit Lordship’s friend and conipnniuii, 
(’ouut Gainba, requesiiug that a Com- 
mitlce might be immediately appointed 
to take the uccessary measures for the 
security of his property. In consequence 
of which four gentlemeu hate been no- 
minated to act until other arrangements 
can be made. 

One of the letters from Corfu, and 
dated April 23| states, ({lat Lord Byron 


died possessed of contflderable property 
ia Greece, having for some time r^lr. 
ed to pass his- life there, and received 
considerable sums feom England, for 
the purpose of investment 
The following is a translation of the 
Proclamation which was issued by the 
Greek authorities at Missoionghi, iu 
consequence of this event 
Provisional GovemmefU of Greece, 
'fhe present day.s of festivity are coa- 
verted into days of bitter lamentation for 
all— fjord Byron denartcd this life to-day, 
about eleven o’clocic lii the evening, in 
consequence of a rheumatic inflammatory 
fever, which had lasted for ten days. During 
the time of his illness your geueral anxie- 
ty evinced the profound sorrow that per- 
vaded your hearts. All classes, without 
liistinctiou of sex or age, oppressed by 
grief, entirely forgot the days of Easter. 
I'he death ot this illustrious personage is 
certainly a most calamitous event for all 
Greece, and still more lamentable for tliis 
city, to which he was eminently partial, 
of which he became a citizen, and of the 
danuers of whicli he was determined jier- 
sonally to partake when ciiTumstanccs 
should require it. His muniticcut doiiu- 
tions to this community arc before the 
eyes of every one, and no one amongst ns 
ever ceased, or ever will cease, to consi- 
der him, with the purest and most grate- 
ful H'lif inieiils, our benefactor. Until the 
di.sposilious ot the NatinuHl Govcrumeiit 
rog.il ding this most calamitous event Ik' 
known, by virtue of the Decree of the 
Legislature, No. 314, of date the i&tliuf 
October, 

U is Oiv/a/zicf/,— 1 . To-morrow, hy 
sun-rise, thirty-seven minute «m.s shall 
be* fired from tne battciies of this town, 
equal to the number of years of the de- 
ceased personage. 

2. All public offices, including all Courts 
of .fiistice, shall be shot for three follow- 
ing days. 

ik All shops, except those for provi- 
sions aud medicines, shall also be kept 
shut ; and all sorts of musical instruniciits, 
all dances customary in these days, all 
sorts of festivities aud merriment iii the 
public taverns, aud every other sort of 
public amusement, shall cease during tlie 
ubovc-n.'imed period. 

4. A general inouriiiiig shall take place 
for twenty-one days. 

.5. Funeral ceroinotiies shall be perform- 
ed in all the churches. 

A. Mavrocobdato. 

Giorgio Praidi, Becretory. 
Missolonghi, 19th April, 1884. 

We understand that at Missoloiigbi 
the grief that pervaded the iohabitanti 
did not require this notification from 
the Goverument. Mourning 'tvaa deep 
aud universal. 

Tht Qieeki Imy« rtqoeittd «D(«b- 
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tained the heart of Lord Byron, which 
ttill be pJaced in a Mausoleum in the 
country, the liberation of which was his 
last wish. His body will be brought to 
England. His Lordship leaves one 
daughter, a minor. 

iVff//tf.--The accounts from Malta 
relative to the health of Mr. Justice 
hirhardson, are by no means encourag^- 
ingf, and the bench there is tbreatoiied 
with the loss of one of its must able 
iiienibcrs. The salubrity of the air we 
rrfcrct to learn has not had the favour- 
able effect anticipated by the learned 
^'cutleuian’s medical advisers. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
iroiii Malta, dated April 9: — ‘A court- 
martial, of a most extraordinary coin- 
pk'xioii, has just been held on two 
Olticer!* of Artillery, on a charge of dis- 
(ibwlience of an order which required 
tiu'iu to hre a salute and toll a bell, in 
conjunction and communication with 
the Priests of an adjoining Church ; it 
being the anniversary of cue of the 
tutelar saints of this island. As the pro* 

I ceding!, of the court are now under 
loiisideratioii of the higher Authorities 
at home, I shall abstain from giving 
•my opinii»ii on so extraordinary a case, 
wliieh will, when known, I doubt not, 
excite much interest. ’ 

Tunis. — By advices from Tunis 
we leatn that the Pasha Bey of Tunis 
Iireathed his last at the Royal Palace, on 
tlie 27th of March ; he is succeeded by 
Ins eldest son Sidi Uassau Bey, without 
'•iqiosition. His brother Sidi Mustapha 
Iky, was at the time of the Pasha’s de- 
cease collecting the revenue in the inte- 
rior, which was reckoned unfavourable 
b»r the new Pasha, as they were by no 
means on amicable terms. 

— The dispute with Algiers 
remains much in the same state as we 
Ijst noticed. The ports of Algiers, 
bona, and Oran, with the whole of the 
Algerine coast, remains strictly block- 
aded, but no actual hostilities have 
commenced. On the 8th inst. his 
Majesty's bomb Terror, Captain A. D. V. 
Arbuthnott, sailed for Algiers, taking 
(ioipatcbes for Vice-Admiral Sir Harry 
Ni*ale (whom she expects to find in that 
•lay), informing him, it is presumed, 
"bat has been the final deteniiination 
‘‘f Ministers with respect to the Hey of 
Algiers. It would apj^ar from the na- 
ture of the preparations made, and 
ordered, that it is nut intended to make 
an attack on Algiers by a united force of 
^h)|H ; but if the Dey should still refuse 
to accede to oecessaiy, but what may be 
Ueeined coercive terms* attacks will be 
nightly made upon the town and de- 


fences of Algiers, by the employment of 
l)ombs and mortar vessels. 1 o announce 
this intention, we believe, the Terror 
has now proceeded ; and it appears pro- 
bable that Captain Arbuthnott will, in 
the first place, land at Algiers, aiul 
endeavour to bring tlie Dev to a sense of 
what is due to the offended Government 
of our King, from his past conduct in 
violating the Kxmouth Treaty, and of 
the situation in which his capital will 
become, by a pertinacious rejection of 
all Biuicabic means of reparation. The 
same terms of reconciliation, and of se- 
curity for the future, will probably be 
proposed to the Beys of 'funis and 
Tripoli ; but there is scarcely a doubt 
of their acquiescence.— The four Bombs 
to be employed are — the Terror, Captain 
A. D. Y. Arhuilinott; the Infernal, 
Captain R. II. Barclay (who so greatly 
distinguished himself in the flotilla, on 
the Lakes of Canada) ; the A*Itna, 

( aptain Saiidom ; the Meteor, Captain 
James Scott; and three mortar vcsi^cls, 
to one of which (the Falmouth, at 
Deptford), Lieut. Jolm M. Laws is ap- 
pointed the command.— The last ac- 
counts from Algiers state, that the 
Algerine cmisers had all returned to 
that port, where they hud been strippcrl 
of their rigging, their masts taken out, 
and they sunk in port, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the 
English. The Infernal, Captain Barclay, 
will be the next ready to sail. 

The following is an account of the 
present appearance of Algiers 
' The country round the w'nrlike city 
of Algiers is very mountainous, having 
snow on the tops and sides in the higher 
regions ; but the hills and valleys are 
beautifully ornamented with trees, and 
all the flats are in high cultivation. The 
city stands on the point of the Mole 
Head ; the buildings are chiefly of while 
stone, angular shaped ; there arc bat- 
teries, witli heavy brass guns, all round 
towards the sea, and a light-house, 
nearly as high as the Monument in 
l..ondon, with an immense luminary on 
its summit ; a half-moon battery of one 
hundred and twenty guns protects the 
entrance into the Mole.' 

WEST INDIES. 

Our intelligence from the West I udies, 
during the month , has been very limited, 
and, generally speaking, has been of 
little interest. 

Z>r;Nera»w.— Th| slave population of 
the United Colony of Dcmerara and 
Kssequilio, up to the 31st of May, 1823, 
amounted to 40,880 males, and .33,&.'i8 
femalca, furining a total of 74,418. The 
number of male births, since the last 
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RegUiration, amounted to i,482, and 
tbc total of.birlhs from the same period, 
to 7^146, making a decrease in the slave 
|Kipu)atioii of 2,1)64 in the three years. 
The RcKistrar informs us that the slave 
populatton, as it 8tof>d on the 19th July, 
1821, when the last books of registra- 
tion were closed, was 77 >376, and slaves 
have been registered since, chiefly im- 
ported from the Bahamas, Dominica, 
and Herbicc, wbicb make the total names 
absolutely registered 78,669. By com- 
parison oi the births and deaths since 
last registration, a gross result U left of 
76,005, so that 1584 names remain 
unaccounted for. 

Doimnicfl.— The advices from this 
Colony state, that in consequence of 
very serious dilfcrences between the 
House of Assembly and tlie (iosernor, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, the latter had 
dissolved the House, and had refused to 
issue writs for a new election. 'I his ha- 
ving only fanned the flame of discord, 
and the temper of the inhabitants being 
decidedly against hi*, administration, 
the Earl had suhseiiuentlv resignetl, and 
Major General \S. Nkolay hud been 
apjioiuteii his .successor. 

ftnmuila.—M this ( olon> , also, the 
conduct of the Goieinor liad become the 
subject of much nniuradversion, and 
the whole population of* tlie (’olony were 
unanimous in their opinion, that his 
acts were in CiUitradiction to the laws 
and usages of the Island. Indeed, nt- 
coriling to what apjicars to us .suibborn 
facts, the Governor's ideas seem of the 
most despotic character, and ^ by no 
means adapted to supixirt the dignity of 
a free government. In a series of Re- 
solutions moved in the llouseof Assem- 
bly, and carried unaniiuously, the prin- 
cipal aecusaliou against him is, that 
ffoin the coinmeuccmcnt of his adiiii- 
iiistration the inhabitants of the Island 
have been kept in constant dUiiuietude, 
by the repeated instanee.s of the inva- 
sion of indi\ idual liberty, the encroach- 
ment on the rights of public bodies, and 
of measures of general misrule and op- 
pression. That he has closed the courts 
of justice to all application from the 
House of Assembly, made for the pur- 
pose i*f trying the validity of a legisla- 
tive act, affeciingthe disposal i»f one of 
the mosteoiisnlerable funds of the coun- 
try. That he has illegally joined with 
a bench of Magistrates, in taking cogni- 
xaneo of a complaint in which he him- 
self was a party, auu acted during its 
inquiry with a tone of intcmpi*rance 
derogatory to the dignity of a Governor. 
That lie lias suspended the Chief Jus- 
tice of j the Colony without jusiifialile 


cause. Hiat be has suspended three 
members of His Majesty's Counsel from 
their scats unjuslUiably. That he has 
illegally imprisoned Messrs. Till and 
Ba.^iam, Churchwardens of St, George, 
for having refused to deliver up their 
parochial accounts, except to the vestry 
of the parish , to whom they were by law 
accountable, and detained them in gaol 
sixteen days, under a warrant of his 
own ; and that he has illegally imprison- 
ed, without a hearing, J. Till, E^q. 
Mayor of St. George’s, under a warrant 
of his own, for an alleged breach of the 
])cacc, charged on hearsay evidence, as 
committed in the execution of his office. 
The above are merely a few of the mi- 
mernus and serious charges against Sir 
W. Lumley, and the ca.se is about to be 
brought, we liclieve, before the British 
Parliament. In the case of the Messrs. 
Till and Basham, actions are now pend- 
ing in England, at (heir suit against tin* 

G nernor,ft»r false imprisonment. From 
our other Wc.st India possessions, im 
intelligence of public interest has reached 
us during the past month. 

Jiritish Suhjevtx in In tlu' 

House of Coiiimons, Fiiijny May21,Ib. 
iiUsiiington piT'cnled jietitions lioui t'M> 
free juen of colour, natives of Kinptoii, 
who ^tllte(l that they were married, cn- 
g.iucd in business, and jHissesscd propciti 
iii'tlie islinul ; that in Sept, last they wcic 
arrest eil and thrown into prison on a gene- 
ra) cliarge of being alien.s and daugeious 
iiersons; that their case cainc hclore tin* 
Supreme Court, which, after the prodin’’ 
tion of documents proving them to be bn* 
tish-born .subjects, declared them .so, ajn* 
diichaiged them ; that in the meanwhile 
(to prove their re.spevtability) bail had been 
offered bv six freeholders, and a nicnioi nu 
presented in their behalf by the most eim- 
iieiit merchants and public functional u s 
that nevertheless, on Nov. 29, last, wlnlr 
peaceably engaged at home, they were toi u 
from their families hV the Governor’sordcr 
(Duke of Manchester) ,011 the .same charge, 
hunded on ship-l)oartl, kepi in aolitsn*) 
eonfinemenr, transported next day toM. 
Doniinuo, and turned on shore destitute. 
Certain British merchants fortunately iqoit 
compassion and saved theinfromaHaytian 
prison ; and iliey are come to England to 
get redress, after demanding from the Go- 
vernor a statement of their alleged oneuce, 
and receiving no answer. They |»roU’sten 
their innocence of any act which could by ** 
subjected them to die law, and piaytHl for 

inquiry, and the means of returning honi^ 
Dr. L. said that unless the most satisfactoiy 
explanation were giren, he would not 
until he had rescued the character of tnr 
British nation from the foul disgrare m 
haring narticipatvd in aq act ofsnch odiou> 
oppreasion.«»Ordcred to be printed. 
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Oil Wednesday, May 26, a Special 
General Court of Proprietors of East 
India Stock was held. 

late eajah op tanjore. 

The Chairman (W. Astell, Esq.) 
stated, that the Cotirt was made ^ipeciat 
for the purpose of laying before the Pro- 
prietors the draught of a bill now pend- 
ing; in Parliament, entitled “ A Bill for 
enabling the Commissioners acting iu 
e\orulion of an a|frcement made be- 
t^^een the East India Company and the 
private creditors of his late Highness 
Ameer Sing, formerly Uajah of Taujore, 
deceased, the better to carry the same 
into effect." 

The bill was then read short. 

The Chairman said, the next matter 
which he had to introduce to the notice 
of the Court was a ipiestion of money, 
which Would be explained by the reso- 
luliun of the Court of Directors of the 
‘>th of January last. 

The resolution was then read. It set 
forih, that in the cv(*nt of the proposed 
arrangement between the creditors of 
llie late Rajah of Tanjorc and the Com- 
pany being carried into effect, Sir Jkn- 
jnmiti Hobhouse and the other Carnatic 
Commissioners should be apjwinted 
C ommissioners to investigate the claims 
<if the creditors ; and it granted to the 
said Carmitic Commissioners, so long 
as they should be employed iu the double 
duty of investigating claims U{)oii the 
Carnatic and claims upon Taujore, a 
special allowance of 300/. per annum 
each, from the Company, iu addition to 
the allowance of 1,500/. per annum at 
present enjoyed by them under the Car- 
natic deed; and fixed their allowance 
from the period when either commis- 
sion should cease, at 1,500/. per annum, 
to continue so lung as they might be 
employed under the remaiuing commis- 
sion, and to be paid, should the remain- 
ing commission be the Carnatic Com* 
mission, as at present ; and should it be 
the Tanjore Commission, from the Cora- 
pn^^s cash. 

The Chairman then moved, That 
the Court approve of the said reholution, 
subject to the cuofirniation of another 
(ieneral Court." 

Mr. Crawford said, that theCamatic 
deed bad been signed by a great num- 
ber of creditors ; out the Taujore deed 
of agreement, on which this bill was 
founded, was signed by no more than 
Eve creditors. He had no interest what* 
ever in the matter; but, as the ad- 
miuistmtor of a deceased generil 


ccr, and actuated by a sense of public 
duty, he could not avoid expressing his 
disapprobation of the present deed. He 
had ncard that the Tanfore deed was to 
proceed, pari passu, with the Carnatic 
deed. But he had yesterday examined 
the latter, and he found that those parts 
of the Tanjore deed which were most 
objecrionablc were those iu which alte- 
rations had been made from rhe Car- 
natic deed. The huuourable Proprie- 
tor then proceeded to point out the dif- 
ferent alterations, which were, he cou- 
teinlcd, of such a nature as interposed 
very considerable difficulties in the 
way of parties who might endeavour to 
prove their debts. It was, in fact, a 
mockery of justice ; and, as such, he 
took tliat opportunity to state his opi- 
nion of it. 

The Chairman said, the object of 
the huuourable proprietor seemed to be, 
to state his reason for not signing this 
deed as administrator to one of the cre- 
ditors. Now the honourable Proprietor 
must be aware that those who did not 
sign the deed would not be in a worse 
situation after the bill was passed, than 
they were at present. It would be still 
open to him and others who objected to 
the deed, to adopt any other mode of 
arrangement they might think fit. ITie 
honourable Proprietor complained that 
the deed was only signed by five cre- 
ditors; but that was a fair propor« 
tion, as the European creditors were no 
more than thirty-eight. 

Mr. Lowndes expressed his surprise 
at the Carnatic Commission being still 
kept up, .Sir Benjamin Hobhouse 
having demanded of the Directors, 
some years ago, through the medium of 
a friend iu that Court, when they meant 
to put an end to it. One would think, 
from the manner in which the business 
was protracted, that the commissioners 
were running a race with the Court of 
Chancery iu slowness. (A laugh.) He 
objected to giving rommissioners such 
very large salaries. It was the sure 
way of causing business to lie delayed. 

Mr. Riody said the difference be- 
tween the situation of the Carnatic and 
Tanjore credihirs probably rendered 
necessary the alterations iu the deed of 
which the hon. Proprietor complained. 
With respect to the addition which was 
about to ^ made to the salary of the 
commisslons/s,' he wished to know 
whether their labours were as great in 
lettliDg the debts of the Nabbo of the 
CfiroMlc « they formerly were? Jf 
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such was the fact, it certainly was pro- 
per, when an additional bilrden was 
imposed on them, that they should re- 
ceive additional remuneration. 

Mr. Tramt defended the manner in 
which the agreement deed was drawn 
up. With respect to the salary of the 
Carnatic Commissioners, it had been 
fixed by Act of Parliament, and they 
could not be called on to perform an 
additional duty for nothing. 

In answer to the question from Mr. 
Lownbes, 

The Chairman said the European 
creditors were thirty-eight ; the na- 
tive creditors, fifty-four. The princi- 
pal demand on the Revenue of laiijure 
amounted to .'170,000/. The grogs sum 
which might be awarded, includiug all 
demands, was about 1,000,000/. The 
Carnatic Commissioners had been em- 
ployed most beneficially for the public. 
The claims made by the creditors of the 
Nabob amounted to 29,000,000/., of 
which the Coinmissioiiers had rejected 
27,000,000/. (Hear.) The coinmissiou 
bad, from peculiar circumstauccs, last- 
ed for eighteen or. nineteen years; but 
by a summary process which had been 
adopted by Parliament, that comiuis- 
fion would terminate in a short time. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

THE MARQUESS OP HASTINGS. 

The Chairman stated, that in con- 
formity with the resolution of that 
Court of the 3d of March last, calling 
for the production of certain papers 
illustrative of the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings, the Court of Di- 
rectors had selected and arranged all the 
documents which appeared to them to 
be necessary to elucidate the subject. 
Those documents had been sent to the 

f printer's. A list of them was now placed 
n the reading-room for the use of the 
Proprietors; and if, on looking over 
that list, the mover or seconder of the 
original proposition, or any of the 
friends of the noble Marquess, perceived 
any omission, or that any paper was 
produced which was unnecessary, and 
would state the fact, the Court of Direc- 
tors would give due weight to the sug- 
gestion, and announce at the next Ge- 
neral Court the decision they had come 
to. The list was rather voluraiuous, as 
the papers referred to a period of nine 
or ten years. They were classed under 
the following heads:—]. The Nepaul 
and Pindarree war. 2. The Mahratta 
war. 3. The transactions between the 
bouse of Palmer and Co., and the Ni» 
tarn of Hyderabad ; and 4. Respecting 
the fbuttce of India. To tfiest wars 


added, the proceedings of the Directors 
of the 3d of July and 4th of October 
last, relative to a proposition for grant- 
ing a pension to the Maruuess of Hast- 
ings. Some papers relative to the Ni>- 
naul and Mahratta wars had been laid 
nefore the Proprietors, when thanks 
were voted to the Marquess of H^ngs 
in 1819, but these were consiaerably 
enlarged by the addition of pa;)erK 
which had since reached the Directors. 
With respect to the proceedings be- 
tween the Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
house of Palmer and Co., all the docu- 
ments would be forthcoming. That 
matter the Directors considered as now 
closed, the Government of India having 
transmitted the papers respecting it lu 
this country. No delay had taken place 
in arranging the papers, which, as be 
before observed, were very voluniinoie., 
amounting to no less than 2000 pages. 
It would therefore require a good tieal 
of attention on the part of the Proprie- 
tors to make themselves masters of the 
subject. At present, he could not say 
when they would be laid before the 
Court. 

obtaining a commission corruptly. 

The Chairman said, a trial had lately 
taken place in the Court of King’s 
lieneb, in which two persons of the 
names of Taggart and Bascombe were 
prosecuted for takiug the sum of 100/. 
from an individual named Bennett, on 
condition that they would procure him 
a cumniissiou in the Company's forces. 
The commission was procured, and 
Bennett was now an ensign on tiie 
Bengal estaldishmeut. On the facts 
being examined, Taggart was acquitted, 
and Bascombe found guilty. The ap- 
poiutment, it appeared, was conferred 
through the uomiuacion of an hoti. Di- 
rector, on whose conduct, however, no 
imputation could be cast. He was, not- 
withstanding, most auxiuus that the 
matter should be investigated by the 
Proprietors, lii consequence of his 
wish, the trial would be laid before 
them, and a motion would be made on 
the subject at the next General Court. 

The resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the 25tb of May, relative to the 
transaction, was then read. The chief 
point it contained was a declaration, 
that, as Mr. Bennett, to whom tbecom- 
missioa had been (riven, was ignorant 
of the manner in which it had t^en ob- 
tained, the order which subjected per- 
sons procuring situations improperly to 
removal and prosecution, should be sus- 
pended in his favour, be not being a fit 

subject for peiitltifs.-*Adl«uni^ 
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Sir RJiert Forfar.— We hear that thig 
gentleman has been declared by the 
Attorney General ta be eligible by law 
to a seat in the Direction , andbv Mr. Ser- 
Ijeant Bosanquet to be ineligible. This 
one of the advantages of a system of 
law in which the sense is perpetually 
obscured by the multiplicity of words. 
'I'he authority of the last legal gentle- 
inaii is, however, in higher esteem with 
the East India Proprietors than that of 
the Crown Officer ; and it is therefore 

R robable, we should think, that Sir 
Hubert will not persevere, till he has 
resided the prescribed term of two years 
in England,— or that if he perseveres 
before this, he will risk a failure. 

il/r, CharleB Buiier.— To the list of Can- 
ilidutes fur the Direction, already iuciu- 
(ling nine or ten individuals, we hear 
tbat Mr. Charles Buller, lately oue of 
the Board of Commissioners for the In- 
terior, oil the Bengal Civil Service, will 
be added ; and it is believed that the 
legitimate iuflueuce of his fascinating 
and accomplished lady will produce a 
jumerful rivalry in that personal so- 
licitation for votes, which has often be- 
fore been engaged in by some of the 
fuirest and most exalted women in Kng- 
laiul, and to which few of the other 
candidates can perhaps oppose an equal- 
U powerful charm. 

Mr, Jamet Sfuart.— This gentleman, 
late a Member of Council in Bengal, 
lias been returned a Member of Parlia- 
ment fur the Borough of Huntingdon, 
on the ground of his being well ac- 
quainted witli India, and connected 
with the bouse of Hinchiiibruok. We 
doubt, however, whether Mr. Stuart’s 
knowledge of India was the real cause 
of his return for the Borough named : 
the family connexion was, no doubt, 
the strongest recommendation. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he will give 
the Parliament of the Country the be- 
nefit of his Indian information— we sin*^ 
cerely hope he may. 

Df6«tf ta thi Comithmi.— On Uie 25th 
of May, when the debate on the Indian 
Press, and Petition presented to the 
Cum Dions, took place, the House was 
extremely full, as much so as it has been 
observed on any question discussed in 
the present session. The atteudauce of 
strangers was also very numerous. 
Nearfy the whole of the East India 
Directors were present, either iu the 
of t|ie House, or oa qrpM 


benches under the gallery. The ladies 
of some of thfse, and of other gentle- 
men connected with India, were in the 
apartment above, where onW they 
are permitted to be. Some of the can- 
didates for the Direction as well as 
Officers of the Company’s service, were 
also present; and great interest was 
evidently felt By all in the issue of the 
debate. The absence of all denial or 
argument on the part of the Board of 
Control, of Ministers, and of the Di- 
rectors, left the facts and opinions of 
the petition entirely unanswered ; and 
the impression created by the state- 
ments it disclosed was evinced in every 
part of the House, by the alternate ex- 
pressions of surprise and indignation, 
which these called forth. 

Oriental C/u5.— This new Institution 
proceeds rapidly towards completion. 
There are already, we hear, more than 
500 members entered, and the number 
to be admitted is said to be extended to 
800. — Their regular meetings will there* 
fore soon comineiire. If care be taken 
in guarding against the admission of 
objectionable members, we see no good 
reason w by there should be any limita- 
tion in point of numbers. More of this 
hereafter. 

Exchange of Territory in 
advices from the Hague, May 17, wt 
have received a copy of the Treaty con- 
cluded between tite Dutch and British 
Governments relative to the exchange 
of territory iu the Indian Seas to which 
we before alluded. This Treaty is m 
follows : — 

In the name of the Most Holy and 
Indivisible 'iniiity, his MqjesUthe King 
of the Netherlands, and his MiqesW tht 
King of the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, desiring to place their 
respective possessions, and the commerce 
of their saojects in the East Indies, on a 
footing reciprocally advantageous to botli 
parties, so that the welfiire and prosperity 
of both nations may be henceforth at aR 
times prompted without the diflTerencea 
and rivalry which at former periods have 
disturbed the good understanding which 
ought to subsist between them ; and being 
wining, as far as possible, to prevent 
all grounds of Uii^undersUiiaing miiweeis 
their respective aj^nts, and at the sama 
time to regular certain diflTerences which 
have occurred in the execution of the C(>n- 
veotlou concluded in Loudon on the 'i3l'A 
August, 1814, as far as it relates tlie 
possessbns of his Majesty the King of t| le 
Nctherhttdi ill Ml 
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appointed for t)ieir PienipotentiarieH, 
namely, bis Majesty the King of tiie Ne- 
therlands— Baron Hendrick Fagel, Mem- 
ber of the Equestrian Older of the Pio- 
vinceof Holland, &c. dc., at present his 
Majesty's Ambassador Extraordlnan' and 
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London ; and M. Anton Reinbard Falck, 
Minister of Public Instruction, &c. &c. 
And his Majesty the King of Great Bri- 
tain— George Canning, Ksq. Member of 
his Ms^esty's Privy Council, and of the 
Parliament, Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs : and Charles Watkins 
Williams Wynn, Esq. Member of his 
Midesty's Privy Council, &c. Ac. Who, 
after exchanging their full powers, which 
-were found to be in due and proper form, 
have agreed on tlie following articles :— 

Art. 1. The high contracting parties 
engage to place the trade of the subjects 
of each other, in their respective po.«i8es- 
sions In the indian Archipelago, and on 
the Continent of India and Ceylon, on 
the same footing as the ino.st favoured 
nations; it being understood that the 
subjects of both parties shall conform to 
the local rt'gulations of each settlement. 

Art. 2. The subjects and ships of one 
nation shall pay no duties of importation 
and exportation to and from the ports of 
the other in the Eastern .Sea.s, higher 
than double the amount of tho.se imposed 
oil the subjects and ships of the nation to 
'Whom the Port belongs. 

The duties on importation and e.xpor- 
tation on Netherlaiid Ships in a Kritisli 
Port of the Continent of India, or in Cey- 
lon, being paid, shall he .settled in sut h 
a manner, that in no case more shall be 
charged for them than double the duties 
paid by British subjects and for British 
bottoms. 

With 1 * 08 pcct to articlc.s on wliicli no 
duty is laid when they are imported and 
exported by the subjeets or in tlie vessels 
of the nation to which the Port belongs, 
the duties to be imposed on tlie subjects 
of the other shall in no case exceed six 
per cent. 

Art. 3. 'I1ie higli contracting parties 
engage that no treaty shall henceforwanl 
be concluded by either of them with any 
Etate in the Eastern Seas, tending either 
dii’ectly, or by the imposition of unequal 
duties, to exclude the commerce of the 
other party from tlie Ports of such native 
Etate; and that in case, in any of tlic 
treaties now subsisting on either side, 
nutii an article slioiild have been odoptru 
with this view, such article shall be mill 
«nd void from the conchtsion of the pre- 
sent step. It is further understoml that 
in the coQclu.*iion of the present treaty 
rommimication has been made by each o'f 
ihc contracting powers, of all treaties and 
conx'Cntions respectively suliristing Ik*- 
ttveeit them and any native Government 
in the £a.stern Seas, and that similar com- 
m unicutipu shsU be made of all such coo- 


veniions which may be respectively con- 
cluded by tliem in future. 

Art. 4. Their Majesties, the Kings of the 
Netherlands and of Great Britain, engage 
to give strict orders^ as well to their rivil 
anil military' authorities, as to their ships 
to respect tne freedom of trade fixed by* 
Articles 1, 2, and 3, and in no case to im- 
pede the intercourse of the nations of the 
Eastern Archipelago witli tlie ports of the 
two Goveriiiiieuts respective^, nor that 
of their respective subjects with the ports 
lieloiigiug to native Governmeut.s. 

Art. 5. Their Maje.sties engage in like 
manner, etTcctually to contribute to the 
suppression of piracy in those seas. They 
will afford no asylum or protection to 
vessels employed in piracy, nor in any 
case allow vessels or goods taken by such 
piratical vessels, to be introduced, pre- 
served, or sold ill any of their possessions. 

Art. 6. It is agrted that oraer.s shall be 
given by both Goveinments to their ofti- 
cers and agents in the East Indies, not to 
establish any new factory on any of the 
Eastern Islands, without the previous 
permission of their respective Govern- 
ments ill Europe. 

Art. 7. From the .stipulations in Arti- 
cles 1, 2, and 4, the Malacca I>lanils, 
and especially Amboy na, Banda, aiidTei- 
nate, with thei*' immediate dependencies, 
are excejited, till sucli time a.s the (Jo- 
vcrninent of the Neiherlands shall think 
fit to dc.'‘ist fioiii the mom)|)oly of the 
spice trade ; hut if before such a rcnuii- 
cialion of the monopoly, that Gourii- 
ment .should think fit to allow the sub- 
jects of any Bower, not a native Asiatic 
Stale, to have any cninmercialintei course 
with the said Islands, the subjects of his 
Biitanuic Maje.sty shall be admitted to 
have such an inlcreourse on the same 
fooling. 

Art. 8. His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands cedes to his Majesty the King 
of Great Britain all his .settlements on the 
Continent of India, and renounces all 
rights and privileges whieh have been en- 
joyed or claimed on accouut of these set- 
tlements. 

Art. *1. 'Hie factory of Fort Marlborough, 
ami ail the pu-.sc'ssious of Great Britain in 
the island of Suniatra, are hereby ceded 
to his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands; and the King of Great Britain 
engages that no Bi iiish factory shall lx* 
esiublislud in that island, nor any treaty 
concluded under the British authority 
with any of the native Princes, Chiets, or 
States, in the said island. 

Art. 10. The town and fortress of Ma- 
lacca oi’c hereby ceded to his M^|e.«^ty the 
King of Gre.*it Britain ; and his Migesty 
the King of the Netherlands engage.s. for 
liimsclf and his subjects, never to establish 
a factory in any part of the Peninsula of 
Malacca, or to conciude treaties with any 
of the native Princes or States in that 
PenlBsuiik 
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Art. II. His Majesty tke King of Great 
Britain desists from all representations 
apost the occupation of the island o( 

of ^fteiherlancfi Government. ^ 

Art 12. His Mi^esty the King of the 
Netherlands desists from all remon- 
strances aj^nst the occupation of the 
Island of Singapore by the agents of his 
Britannic Mijesty. On the other hand 
his Britannic Mtdesty engages that no 
British factory shall be* cstablishe<l in the 
Carimoii Islands, in the Islands of Bat- 
tain, Bintag, Linglu, or any of the other 
islands lying to the south of the Strait of 
Singapore \ and ttiat no treaties with their 
Chiefs shall be concluded under British 
authority. 

Art. 13. All colonies, possessions, ^d 
fstablishiueuts ceded by the pim'diiig 
iu-ticles, shall be delivered up to the otH- 
cers of the respective Govern men ts on 
the 1st of March, 1825. 'I'be fortresses 
shall reiuain in the condition in which 
they may be when this present treaty shall 
be made known in India ^ but no demand 
shall be matieon either side on ai’comit of 
either artillery or uecesstiries of any kind 
lelt behind or taken away by the ceding 
Power, or arrears of revenue, or taxes of 
any description whatsoever. 

Art. 14. All the inhabitants of the 
(ounitiea hereby ceded shall have the li- 
berty, for the space of six j ears’ delay 
from the ratification of the present treaty, 
to dispose of their property at their plea- 
sure, and to remove to whatever place 
th(7 may think At. 

Art. 15. 'rhe high contracting parties 
agree that none ot the countries and es- 
tablisiimeuts ineutioned in Arts. 8, U, 10, 
11, and 12, shall be given up to any other 
power. In case any one ot these posses- 
sion.s should be al^udoncd by one of the 
)»arties now contracting, its rights shall 
miiucdiately devolve to the other paity. 

Art. 16. It is agreed tiiat all accounts 
or demands which have arisen from the 
restoration of Java and other establish- 
ments, to officers of his Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, in the £ast Indies, 
as well as those wnlch made the subject 
of a convitation concluded in Java, on the 
24th Gt Jiite, 1817, between the Commis- 
sioners of turn nations, as all others, of 
what Mcription soever, shall l)e Anally 
and liquidated by the payment, on 
the pert of (he Netherlands, of the sum 
of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
to be made in Loudon bi'fore the end of 
the year 18*25. 

Art. 17. The present treaty shall be ra* 
twed, and tlie ratiAcations shall U; ex- 
changed at London, three months after 
the date of these presents, or sooner, if 
possible. 

Hone at London, the 17th of MArch> lo 

OiientalHeraUtVol.2, 


the year of our Lord, one thousand <dght 
hundred and twenty-four. , 

(Signed) H. Fagel, (L. S.) 

A. R.Falck, (L. 8.) 

Pakmbang Prize In the House 

of Commons, on the 18tb May, Mr. 
Hume presented a jmtitiun from certain 
persons interested in the prize money 
due from the capture of Palembong, in 
the East Indies, curoplaiuing of delay in 
the payment of the said prize money. 
The place was taken by the combined 
land and sea forces in 1812. But tlic 
applicants had ever since been referred 
from one office to another^from the 
Treasury to the India House— and from 
the India House to the Treasury, 
without having been able to obtain 
satisfaction fur their claims. It was 
highly disgraceful to the Public De- 

{ tartments that such matters should be 
eft so long unarranged. It was only 
three years ago, that the army of Egypt 
bad been paid their prize money for 
what they had done iu 1800 ; and there 
were many other instances of similar 
delay. The present was a case of be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years stand- 
ing. He (Mr. Hume) knew that such 
questions were better settled by private 
application respecting it, and had fully 
expected that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have stated iu the House 
in the present session that it would be 
paid. Having been disappointed iu that 
expectation, he now begged leave to 
present the petition to the House. 

Oil the motion that it should lie on 
the table, 

LonlSi ANLRv liopcd some satisfactory 
answer would be given on the subject. 
He had been circumstanced similarly to 
the honourable Member for Aberdeen, 
having made a similar application re- 
specting some prize money due in con- 
sequence of the war in the Deccan, hut 
without elFect. 

Mr. Herries observed that the peti- 
tion mis-stated the nature of the case. 
It was not Rt all intended to delay the 
payment of the prize money in question, 
but there was some doubt and litigation 
respecting its amount. There were 
many points which it was necessary to 
investigate. 

Mr. Hume was persuaded, that if the 
right honourable gentleman would state, 
not generally but pointedly, the nature 
of the information required, the petr- 
tioneriy at they were bound to di>, 
would immediately funiisii it. 

Mr. Herriea replied, that the in- 
formation required, had been spci iAcally 
stated ID the official answer to the part- 
tionera' meiDorial. 

2P 
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After a few words from Lord Stanlbv, 
the pctitiuu was ordered to be priuted. 

Tbe Duke of Wellin^'ton and ano- 
ther Member of Government have since 
Ijeea formed into a Commission by the 
Treasui^, to examine into this much- 
disputed f{iiestion between tbe Govern- 
ment and the East India Company, 
which was tbe subject of the fore- 
piing* debate. The question is, which 
party ou^ht to pay the prixe money. 

Maurithu Sugar . — On the bringing up 
of the Customs and Excise Acts in the 
House of Cummous, on the 1 7th of May, 
previous to the readin{( of the resol utiuu 
on the Mauritius Sugar Duties. 

Mr. Huskisson rose to explain the 
principle on which the change of the 
duties proceeded. At present, Sugar im- 
}>orted from the Mauritius paid the same 
duties as the sugar from the East India 
Continent. Now there was every reason 
why the sugar coming from the Mauri- 
tius should be subject to the same duties 
as the sugar imported from our West 
India Culuulcs. The Mauritius was 
cultivated iu the same manner by Slaves, 
and there was besides the greater dis- 
tance from which the sugar raised there 
had to be brought to market, and Ihe 
expense consequent thereon. What, 
however, was the more positive argu- 
ment in this case, was the question of 
good faith on the Cession of Mauritius 
to England, it was stinuhited that the 
Island should he placed on the footing 
of the most favoured of his Majesty’s 
Colonies [hear!]. The only reason for 
delaying the fultiliueiit of this pledge 
was the doubt that existed wliether 
Slaves were not clandestinely imported 
Into the Island ; but as there was now 
no reason to apprehend that there was 
any introduction of Slaves, the country 
was called on to perform the stipulation. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

Lieut, Colotul Farquhtr , — By late ac- 
counts from Vienna, we learn that his 
imperial Majesty has beei^ pleased to 
grant various marks of favour to seve* 
ral persons belonging to the Austrian 
frigate, tbe Caroliue, which, ou its re- 
turn from Canton and China, stopped iu 
Java, where the cholera morbus broke 
out among the crew ; these persons bad 
disUnguished themselves by their unre- 
mitting care and attention (o the sick. 
HisM^esty has also given to Lieutenant 
Colonel Farquhar, Governor of the Bri- 
tish settlement of Singapore, tbe cross 
of the Austrian Order of Leopold, and 
to Mr. Montgomery, Physician to tbe 
Garrison of tliat place, a diamond ring, 
with his Majesty's ^ipb«r> u ga ac** 


knowledgmeut of tha servfo s thy 
rendered tbe Caroliue, when she put 
into Singapore, with tbe cholera morbus 
on board. 

New South Wales . — In tbe House of 
Commons, on the 6th May, Mr. J. Smith 
presented a petition from tbe Australian 
Company, which was founded for the 
purpose of cultivating lands in New 
South Wales, praying that they might 
be incorporate. 

General Gascoyne said that this So- 
ciety came within tbe rule which had 
been applied to all the othert* 

Mr. Huskisson said it appeared to 
him that there was great difference be- 
tween a petition and a subsequent pro- 
ceeding founded upon it. This was not 
a trading company, but was founded for 
the most benevolent purposes— that of 
cultivating and improving the Colony 
of New South Wales. However the 
question was, should not their incorpo- 
ration proceed from tbe Crown. 

Sir Isaac Coffin said that the King 
in Council had the exclusive right of 
incorporation. 

The petition was ordered to be re- 
ferred to a Committee. 

Sierra Leone . — Iu consequence of the 
disastrous accounts which have been 
received of the defeat of our troops un- 
der Sir C. M‘Carthy, orders have been 
issued from the Horse Guards for the 
oflicersand men of the Royal African 
Corps, now in England, to hold them- 
selves in readiness to embark for the 
(fold Coast. The following officers of 
that corps, with about lUO men, will 
embark on board the Thetis, which 
shin is arrived at Spithead : — Lieut. 
Colonel Grant, Captains Drewe, Daw- 
son, and Campbell; Lieutenants Qe- 
ment, and Cartwright; Ensigns God- 
win, White, Foss, O’Hallorau, Lizar, 
Vniaeke, and Ring. Seven officers of 
the 2d West India Regiment will also 
embark on hoard the Thetis for the 
same destination, viz. Majors Jolly and 
Nirbolls, Captain Winter, Ensign Kit- 
tle well, DIckcusun, Sutheriand, and 
Maepkerson. 

Government has also issued order^for 
immediately forwarding 130 Ions of 
provisions and 40 tons of ordnance 
stores. 

Greece . — It is already known that 
the change which has taken place in 
the executive body in Greece, has been 
very beneficial to the interests of that 
country. They are indefatigable in 
every thing that may lead to a trium- 
phant conclusion of their honourable 
sirugfUi and have directed much of 
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thfir ftttention to the loon ferently con- 
tracted in Kn^laod. They have traiii- 
initted to Messrs. Orlando and Lu- 
riottis, deputies of the Provincial 
Government of Greece, a coofirmation^ 
and extension of the powers already 
vested in them ; so that their trans- 
actions with Messrs. Loughuan, Sun, 
and O'Brien, cannot be affected by the 
ebanffe above mentioned. 

Iiithe House of Com- 
mons on the 10th instant, Mr. Manniiif^ 
moved the second reading of the West 
India Company Bill. Mr. Huskisson 
rose to set the hon. mover right in one 
)K)iut. There might be strong reasons 
tor incorporating this proposed Com- 
pany ; but as it was one of those cases 
to which the rule he had recently stated 
of the necessity of obtaiuiiig the con - 
sent of the Crown to the charter of iii- 
coqMiratiou was applicable, without at 
all prejudging the question as to the 
merits of the case, he must express bis 
dissent to any further proceeding with 
the Bill. Messrs. Ellice and P. Gren- 
fell siipiHirled the Hill, which wasop- 
tosed by Mr. Sykes, on many grounds, 
le considering it a most injudicious 
and injurious plan, — a plan by which 
the Company, if the Bill jiassed in its 
present f»>rm, could not be coinpelleil 
to pay theii; debts ; at least, they wouhl 
Ikj accountable to the amount of joint 
stock nro|K)8ed to lie subscribed, but 
not individually. Those who dealt with 
them wouhl imagine that they were 
liable, but they would find the contrary. 
Besides, such a Company would |K>s8ess 
an overwhelming influence over the 
general trade. What private indivi- 
dual, however extensive his business, 
could pretend to compete with such a 
(^)mpany? But he would take it in 
another point of view. This sum of 
4,000,000/. was to he raised in shares of 
lOOi each : thus tliere would be 40,000 
additional supporters of the slave trade 
distributed over the couutry. (Hear, 
hear!) Now» when they knew the 
^^ugglet .that were daily making to 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves 
in our Colonies, he Iwgged the House 
tu pause before they gave to an addi- 
tional portion of the population grounds 
wish the continnauce of the present 
system. Then what, he would aik, 
the necessity for such a measure ? 
If the owner of property in the Colonies 
possessed proper securities, what was 
to prevent him from borrowing now? 
God knows, there was no want of capi- 
tal in the market at present, it was 
flowing abundantly upon every side. 
This was of itself sufficient to open their 


eyes as to the real intehtions with which 
this Company was framed. He feared 
their object was not to loud money for 
the advantage of the planter, (because 
the market was at this moment open to 
him,) but with a view to enlist n large 
proportion of the community iu support 
of tne present Colonial system. Mr. T, 
Wilson strongly supposed the Bill, 
which was opposed at some length by 
Messrs. W. Williams aud Whitmore. 
Messrs. W. Smith, Huskisson, E. Bux- 
ton, Horton, Evans, also opposed I lie 
measure at considerable lengtli, but the 
second reading was ultimately carried 
by a majority of 102 to 30. 

iSwgffr#. — On May 12, Mr. Whitmore 
rose, in pursuance of his iuHice, to call 
the attention of the house to the draw- 
backs or bounties on sugar. He in- 
tended to move for the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into those 
hounties. It was neccssury for him to 
Tciniuti them, that there was inexist- 
ence a complete monopoly as respected 
the ^ugar produced in the West Indian 
colonies. He must also call to their re- 
collection, that the produce of those 
colonies had been, for some jears, 
greater than the consumption of this 
country, but this surplus was constantly 
diminishing. '1 he bounties allowed were 
30.«. U)HMJ sugars of the value of 47^. per 
cwt. and upwards, and 27 ». upon all of 
a lower value. He described the effect 
of the bounties tube to advance the price 
of sugar at home, and diminish it to 
the consumers abroad. He desired that 
they should giant Uieiii a committee to 
inquire into ihe merit* of the case. He 
calculated, taking the quantities of sugar 
consumed in England in 1823 (3,130,U00 
cwt.) into consideraiimi, and all other 
circumvonccs, that the total charge 
thrown on the country by these bounths 
bad amounted in that year to 1 ,107,000/* 
When other bounties were given up, he 
had yet to learn what was the justice or 
the policy of keeping up these, at least 
in the shape of bounties. Hut when it 
was stated, and apparently correctly 
stated, that the West India interest was 
depressed, be had no objection to a like 
sum continuing to be advanced by the 
country, in connexion with West Indian 
affairs, if directed to a proper object. He 
thought it right^ while on this subject, 
to inquire whether the distress com- 
plained of was permanent or temporary 
in its character, and whether it would 
be likely to pass away if things were 
left to themselves — whether palliative* 
were proper to meet the evil, or whe- 
ther the whole question ou^ht to be 
considered. He was afraid the evil 
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mij^ht be regarded as permanent in 
its character, and in support of this 
opinion he referred to Bryan Edwards, 
l<» reports of the c-olunial assciuhlies at 
diflierent period^, and to other autho- 
rities. He showed that the planters had 
generally been represented as being in 
embarrassed cireuiiistaiu'es, that many 
estates had iKJcn thrown up, and that 
property amounting to no less than 
22,563,766/. had been lodged in the 
I’mvost’s olhce in the course of twenty 
years. Every thing proved that the dis- 
tress was the rule, and prosperity the 
exception ; such beiug the case iu auy 
other part of the globe would cause the 
place in which it was witnessed to be de- 
populated. This would have happened 
to the West Indies hut fur the supplies 
of capital furnished from time to time 
by this country. It was desirable to 
look at the cause which made distress 
the rule, and prosperity the exception. 
These were collaterally -the absence of 
the proprietors, the mortgages on estates, 
the consigntneuts made to mortgagees, 
and the sptem of placing the manage- 
ment of West India estates in the hands 
of overseers j but that which he viewed 
as more than all the rest the causcof the 
evil was the present s> stem of slave la- 
in the West Indies. He procectled to 
argue that it was proved by experience 
that slave labour was of all descriptions 
, of labour the most costly. Before going 
into this subject, he svouhl show that 
compulsory labour in this country was 
the least productive. In proof of this, 
he appealed to gentlemen connected with 
agriculture, as to the comparison to be 
made between the t|uantlty of work done 
by the job and by the day, and also be- 
tween the quantity performed in a given 
time by men labouring for themselves 
nud by others employed by the parish 
overseers. Another instance which had 
been alluded to iu that house before, 
was, in his mind, conclusive. The hoii. 
Josiah Steel, a West India proprietor, 
finding his affairs embarrassed, went 
over to Barb.adoes to superintend his 
estates himself. His estates consisted 
of 1,060 acres, on which there were 288 
slaves. The deaths iu the preceding 
year had been fifiy-sevea, the births but 
tiftecn. He changed the system of ma- 
m^ement; had the negroes who offended 
tried by negroes, and in various respects 
improved their condition. The result 
was most gratifying iu all reipoctit It 


was found within a given period that the 
births were forty-onc, and the deaths 
but forty'oue, of which ten were super- 
annuated, and the annual produce of the 
estate was more than trebled. That free 
labour was more beneficial than slavery 
he proceeded to show from reference to 
the flourishing state of Sierra Leone. 
There the progress of commerce and of 
civilization was such as had scaredy 
been paralleled in any part of the world, 
and at the same time internal works 
were going on, churches and public 
buildings were rapidly rising, and a pro- 
fitable trade was carried on in the inte- 
rior of Africa. The natives came down 
even from the Niger, bringing in gold 
and ebony, and other productions, to 
exchange for the manufactures of Eu- 
rope. What he could wish for with re- 
spect to the bounties to which he had 
called the attention of the House was, 
that the sums now expended on them 
should be applied to the emancipation of 
slaves. He could recommend that the 
staves should have one day granted to 
them in each week, to labour for them- 
selves, in order to raise a fund for their 
emancipation. The honourable gentle, 
man concluded by moving — “ For the 
appointment of a select committee to iu- 
(|uire into the operation of the Imuiities 
paid on the exix>rtatiou of sugar.” 

Mk. Hlskisson said, that so large a 
jKirtion of the aide dissertation of his 
iumonrable friend who had just sat 
down hud been addressed to the ques- 
tion of Slavery, and so small a portion 
of it to the very narrow question of which 
he had given notice (Hear, hear!) 
namely, the Drawbacks on the Expor- 
tation of Sugar, that he tliought the 
House would agree with him, it would 
have been much more properly adilres- 
•sed to the House, when the great qiies- 
tiou was under their consideration. 
His Honourable Friend had stated at 
large his abstract views, founded upon 
moral considerations, as to the relative 
value of compulsory lalxmr and free 
labour. In the general principle it was 
impossible not to agree ; hut for the rea- 
sons he had stated, and in which the 
House seemed to concur, he must re- 
)>cat that this is not the proper time nor 
the nrouer mode for such discussions. 

Mr. WHiTMORR replied, when the 
question was put ahd negatived With- 
out a division. 
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MR. huckingham’s petition against the proceedings of 

THE EASl' INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

pj the Homurabk the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain atut Iretand. 
in Parliament assembled, the humble Petition of James Silk Buckingham 

SlIOWETlI, 


1. That your Petitioner left England 
ill the year 1813, for the Mediterranean, 
and that after reiaainiiig a short period at 
sereral of the porta in that sea. he went 
from Egypt to India, in the prosecution 
of commercial views between those coun- 
tries. 

2. That your Petitioner, finding employ- 
ment of a bcncticial nature in Bombay, 
rniitiiuied there for some time, peaceably 
following his pursuits, when he was foix'i- 
bly sent away from that Island by order 
of the then existing Governor, the late 
Sir Krau Nepean, Baronet, on the plea 
nf his not having the License of the East 
India ('ompany to visit their territories. 

3. 'Hiat no other cause was ever assigned 
for tliis bauishiueiit ; and that your Peti- 
tioner was so free fruiii any imputation, or 
even suspicion, nf crime or fault, that the 
Governor himself acknowledged in writ- 
ing, under his own hand, in a letter mb- 
sequently forwarded (o the East India 

. I'ompauy, the honourable and useful 
nature of the occuputioii.s in w’hieli your 
IVtitioner was engaged ; and expressed his 
deeided opinion that they werc ospcri.alIy 
favotirablc to the interests of that settlc- 
niriit. 

4, 'Hiat your Petitioner being thus driven, 
without even alleged blame, from his ac- 
knowledged laudable pursuits in India, 
was comnelied to return to EjtV|)t, from 
wlieure lie came, at the sacrifice of hi.s 
well-founded pros|)ect8, and at a consi- 
derable cx|)ensc, as well as great los.s of 
time. 

5. "lliat being desirous, however, of 
again returning to India, your Petitioner 
took the necessary steps for procuring the 
Mrense of the Eastinaia Company, which 
was obtained for him in Kngiaiul, and 
sent out to Bombay, where your Petf- 
Unner went again in 1816; and, under the 
countenance mid protection of the Go- 
yernment there, continued to be engaged 
in commeitre and navigation from that 
port until the year 1818. 

6. That your Petitioner, in the coui*se of 

I these hu commercial voyages, went from 

I Bombay to Bengal, where he at length 

resigned the situation he then held, as 
Commander of a ship in the Indian Seas : 
the vessel then under his charge being 
entered to proceed on a Slave expedition 
to the coast of Africa, In which he would 
not engage, as he held It to be equally 
repuraant to law and to humanity. 

/. That your Petitioner, finding himself 
in Calcutta, without immediate employ- 
°i«nt, and being deemed by numy Engliih 


merchants residing there to be compe- 
tent to the task, undertook tfie establish- 
ment of a Newspaper, to be priut^ in 
the English language, and published in 
that city ; which paper, under the title of 
“ The Calcutta Journal," he continued 
to conduct from the 1st of October 1818 
to the I5tli of Februar)' 1823, so much to 
the satisfaction of the civil and military 
officers of the Indian Government, except 
the few who denounced all public dis- 
cussion of affairs in wliich tliey themselves 
were actoi's. and so much to the approba- 
tion of the British community of India at 
large, that it was iiatronized and support- 
ed by all classes of English readers. 

8. That in .'uldition to the reputation thus 
honourably enjoyed by your Petitioner, 
the value of his property was greatly aug- 
mented ; his Journal, nom the extensive 
and steady circulation it eoiuinaiidcd 
tliroiighout the first ciieles in that coun- 
try. yielding him a clear profit of 8,000f. 
and upw ards per annum, Imviiighad since 
its first pui’rdiase, an exjienditiirc on the 
augmentation of its stock and materials 
of more than 20,000f. sterling, and being 
worth, ill Januaiy 1823, at a fair and just 
estimate, the sum of 40,000/. sterling, at 
whicli rate, shares equal to one fourth of 
the whole were actually sold, to iiersous 
residing iu Calcutta, aud well aequoiiited 
with the character aud value of the puh- 
licatioii. 

0. 'I'hat throughout thciuteiTal included 
between the periods named, 1818 and 
1823, your Petitioner also n*eeivcd the 
counUmance of the Supreme < iovernmeiit 
of Bengal, who repeatedly acknowledged 
the lawfulness of his residence in that 
country, though holding only tlie license 
of a Free Mariner, unuer which many of 
the first merchants eoutiiiue to reside in 
India, as well as the lawfulness of his 
pursuits, in conducting a Public Journal 
under the jxiwers of such license; and 
even entered into a contract with liiin, iu 
ills ca)>uclty of Editor and Publisher, for the 
payment on his part of about 4,000/. ster- 
ling per tiin urn, to defray tlic postage of hh 
Journal, especially, thioiigliout all the 
territories subject to British rule; no 
other Newspa^r in India being able to 
offer sueb terms, or to yield one fourt h of 
the same amount of revenue To Post- ' 

office in that country. 

iO. 'fhat, during the wlmleof this period, 
no censorship on the press existed m Beu- 

K tiis restraint having been abolished 
: Marquis of Hastings, as odious and 
I before your Petitkmer’s arrival iu 
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the counli^y when other restrictions were 
substUutea by him in its stead. 

11. That soon after thisi his liordship 
made a public declaration of his hanng 
removed all restrictions from the press in 
Jodiai on the occasion of his accepting an 
Address from the Jlritish iuhabitaiits of 
Madras, which contained the highest pmisc 
of his Lordship’s i>olicy on that account : 
and that in his reply thei'eto he not only 
admitted tlie fact, out gave in detml his 
reasons for giant ing this freedom of diS' 
aisston ; adding his linn conviction that 
the Liberty of the Press must always be 
a blcssiug under a good govcrnmetit, and 
allowing its applicability to the existing 
state of Itidia^ as having nothing to fear 
from its exercise. 

12. 'Hint accordingly, the Indian press 
was generally considered in that country to 
be subject only to tlic due restraint of the 
laws of Ktigland, and the Trial by Jury; 
which opioiou was stiengthcnedand con* 
firmed by the fact of the Imltan GoveiH' 
inent instituting proceedings at law against 
the publishers nt siipiiosed iibellnuk writ- 
ings, thus ftiving them the full henefit of 
tluit protection which a legal trial cnstiivs. 

13. 1'hat your Petitioner, throughout the 
whole course of his labours as Editor of 
the^ Calcutta Joiiriial^ though prosecuted 
by information and indictment, was ue> 
rer once convicted of nublisliing any 
libellous matter apiust tnc (iorernineiit 
or f^iust private individuals; nor of dis* 
seminating or cutc^rtaiiilug sentiments 
hostile to the safety and welfare of the 
country ; and that up to the |H*ri<Ml of the 
Marquess of Hastings leaving India, he 
liad not lieeii decined by that nobleiiian to 
have forfeited his claim to the protection 
of th^ Indian (tovenimc'iit ; as his lordship 
left your Petitioner in tiic full iMj.ssessiuii 
of his property, and unmolested in his 
pursuits, when he resigned the ollice of 
wveriior General iu the begiuniiig of the 
year Ih2:L 

14. 'Fhat the Marquess of Hastings was 
temporarily succeeded in his government 
by the Hon. Joiui Adam, then Senior 
Memberof Council in Bengal, until a new 
Governor General should arrive from 
Kogland : and that one of the first arts 
of Mr. Adam’s temporary administration 
was the revival, without auy new cause, 
of a Criminal Infonnatioii. which had 
been filed agaiitst your Petitioner a year 
liefore, but which was consuiereil so un- 
warrantable by the Judge tlieii sitting on 
the bendi, Sir Frauds Macnaghtcu, Kut. 
that on its being first moved, he declared 
the whole pitKeeding to be cruel, opures- 
sire, and llieial ; aud on Its being revived, 

15. 'Hiat liesides this proceeding pending 
over fhe bead of your Petitioner, he was 
also asoitor io the Supreme Court of Jus * 
iice In India as plaintiff In a civil action 
for damages against certain persons who 
liad publtsbed ubels on his character^ and 


who have been .nubscquently found guilty 
aud condemned to pay the ditmasM 
awarded by the Court. ^ 

Hi. That at this period, wheu his con- 
tinued stay in India was of such import- 
ance to the management of his afiairi,-. 
when he stood before a Court of Uw as 
Plaintiff in one action, aud as Defendant 
in another,— after Mr. Adam, the acting 
(fovemor General, had himself had re- 
course to that Court as the proper tribu- 
nal for ail legal offences,— your Rqitioner 
was most cruelly and unjustly shut out 
from all hope of that urotectlon which 
is considered the birtfi-right of every 
Englishman— the ’Irial by Jury; being 
summarily punished without conviction, 
and bi'fore rither of these trials were at 
an end, by a decree of the Govenior Ge- 
neral annulling his License to remain in 
India, and ordering him to quit the coun- 
try within the short space of two montiis 
from the date of the order, on |min of 
being seimi, if found therein after that 
|H‘riod, and sent as a prisoner on board 
the fii>t ship that might be ready to C(»n- 
vey him to England. 

17. lliat the only tMuse alleged for this 
banishment of your Petitioner from the 
eountiy, was his having published in his 
Journal some remarks on the nature of an 
oinciiil appoinlinent, by which the Keve- 
rcml Doctor Brjee, the head of the Pres- 
Interiau church in India, had been cou- 
stitutecl clerk ofacouimiliee for supplying 
all the G»)veruinent oftlc(‘8 iu Bengal with 
.stationery, at the same time that he had 
mon; than enough to engage all his at- 
tention, in several other pursuits, be.sides 
the duties of his holy calling; such an 
emplojment being contrarv to the usages 
of the’ Scotch ministry, wnich forbid its 
ineml)ers to engage in secular and subor- 
dinate affuirs ; contraiy to the regulations 
of the East India Company, which enjoin 
that sucli unices should be filled by their 
covenanted sei-vants only; aud contrary 
to the interests of the nubile, as its labours 
could not be adequately jierformed without 
a neglect of other aud higher duties. 

18. That ynar Petitioner, so far from 
deserving punuduneiit for this act, ought 
lather, as he humbly conceives, to have 
l>ceu encouraged: as subsequent events 
have shown that iits objcctious to the unioii 
of these confiictiug duties wei% fouiided 
ill justice and in truth; the East India 
Company, on hearing of the appointment 
iu question, having sent out orders Io W* 
nul it, and to remove the Reverend Doctor 
Uiycc from hb office as derk to the oom- 
inittee of staCkmery ; and the matter hav* - 
lug been more recently bronght before the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, in which tlio 
Kev'creiid Doctor’s conduct In noeepItOf 
such ail office has been stvcrtlr censured; . 
it being admitted that snch duties wen 
unsoited to bis lioly calling, and that he 
had been epmpei^ 00 thisaooeutt to fp* 
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litiAUMh tnem Dy m oraer from tneuoQit 
of Diivrton of the Eaat India Compaujr. 

I!), 'I1iat ill consequence of the sudden 
and aibitrary transprtatioii, from his 
fricuds, his connexions, and his lawful 
uiirsuiti ill India, to which, without trial, 
your ^‘titioner was condemned for this 
expression of an honest opinion, since 
proved to be well-founded and correct, 
tie has been most undeservedly subjected 
to the utter destruction of all his well- 
founded hopes of honestly-acquired atflu- 
euce, and cut off from a pro^rty which, 
under his superintendence, yielded him a 
profit of B, 000/. sterling, and upwards, per 
annum, just before the perioa of his ba- 
iilshinent: but which, by his removal from 
the coimtry, and the unavoidable delega- 
tion of the management of his Hffaii*s to 
otlier hands, has since fallen info ruin and 
disorder, and may be totally annihilated 
ln'fore he can return to India to retrieve it. 

20. 'riiat had your Petitioner been sub- 
jivted to this heavy punishment after a 
trial and conviction of some offence deserv- 
}ii!(8uch a visitation, heconld only have 
l;uii(‘ntc<l the evil, and would not have prt*- 
Miincd to complain ; but that this ruinous 
and altogether unmerited punishment has 
bt‘eu iiiflirted on him, without hi.s being 
t yen accused of any bicach of the laws of 
liH countiy, witimiit having violated any 
Hull' or Reinulation of the East India Com- 
pany, without having committed any net 
which the Legislature of England has pro- 
nounced to be unlawful, or to which a 
Hritisli Court of Justice would award the 
Minhtcst jienalty whatever. 

21. 'Fhat on your Petitioner’s arrival in 
Knglaiid, he addressed a letter, dated on 
the .3(1 of SepU'raber last, to the Court of 
llirectors or the Honourable East India 
(V»m|)any, reciting the Injury done to him 
by their temporary Governor General in 
Hengal, and applying to tliem fora license 
to retuni to the superintendence and ma- 
na^*nient of his affairs in that country. 


which, by a letter in reply, bearing date 
the 17th of the same inontn, they refused 
to grant. 


22. 'fliat your Petitioner then addres.sed 
the President and Members of the Board 
of Control for the Affairs of India, in a 
letter dated on the 20th of September last, 
^nclosing his correspondence vrith the East 
India Company, and praying that the said 
Board would exercise the power rested in 
them by Act of Parliament, to grant a U- 
WBseof residence In Ben^l, which the 
Mst India Company had refused ; but 
mat this request,, for reasons not declar- 
t'd, and to your Petitioner still unknown, 
ja-% ^ thw oflria) reply, dated on the 
2/th of the same month, also rejected. 

21. That your Petitioner then instituted 
Praeeediiigs at law against Mr. John Adam, 
•ate Gotmor Genm, pro tempore, in 
mdia; having, before he left that comi- 
IfTi ,glveB ctran bonds required by 
theCoarttobeexeemed beforo hie eotm 


obtain the necessary doemnents Md erl- 
deiice for proceeding; but that in conse- 
quence of the death of your Petitioner’s 
solicitor in India, the inaction of Ids coun- 
sel, and the terror spi'cad through all 
ranks by the late pioceedtngs o? the 
Indian uorernment causing every man to 
dread even the appearance of ojipositlon 
to their wishes, as well as the pmonged 
stay of the said late temporary Governor 
^iieral, Mr. Adam, in India, yohr l^tl- 
tioner has been unable to proceM a single 
step in this alfiilr beyond the retaining 
counsel, and incurring certain expenses 
attendant on the preliminary proceedings : 
and that being now without nope of Iml 
redress, he has been conipellrd to abandon 
all attempts to obtain it through the or- 
dinary channels. 


24. 'Iliat when your Petitioner was thus 
driven from Calcutta, he placed the pro- 
perty of his Journal under the charge of an 
Indo-British Editor, who, being norn in 
the country, of an English father, and 
Indian mother, could not be banuhed 
without trial, as it is assumed by those in 
power there, that every person of purely 
English birth may be. 

25. That shortly after this, however, and 
as your Petitioner sincerely believes, with 
a view to destroy entirely all freedom ot 
inquiry into public affairs in India, the said 
late temporary Governor General, Mr. 
Adam, caused a llegiilatinn to be drawu 
up, stibjeciiug the Indian Press, whether 
ill the bands of British or Native Editors, 
to a License, to be granted or withheld 
at the plcasuie of the Governor, for the 
time being ; and even when granted, ren- 
dering it liable to be withdrawn whenever 
he should think lit : thus annihilating at 
once that freedom of discussion which the 
people of India had then for several years 
enjoyed, without a single public evil re- 
suiting from its exerci.se, as your Honour- 
able House uj)on inquiry will duly find : 
and removing the only means of express- 
ing the wishes and sentiments of the 
communitv tiiroughout an empire, our 
strongest iiohl on which has always been 
considered to be that “ Public Opinion ” 
which, as your Honourable Hoase wiH 
not fail to perceive, this act thus trampled 
on and destroyed. 

26. 'ITiat remonstrances against the 
p.%s.siiig this Regiilation were presented to 
the Supreme Court of Justice in Bengal, 
on behalf of the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta, as well as of th«‘ Natives ; but 
witfiout effect ; as it was declared w Sir 
Francis Macnaghteii, the acting Cidef 
Justice, who on that occasion sat alone on 
the bench— the two other Judges being at 
that period absent from Bengal, and he, 
the said Sir F. Macnagbten, forming in 
himself the whole of the Judldal power of 
the Court— that a Regulation which placed 
every press in India at the mercy of its 
Gorermnenti to tolerate or destroy^ m 
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they might think best, was not repugnant 
to (he laws of England. 

27. That after this extraordinary deci- 
aiou, which thus gave encouragement to 
furtlier acts of unlawful restraint on the 
freedom of publication, another Regula- 
tion was passed, not only to prohibit the 
iMue of any writings which the Indian 
Ciovemment might wish to suppress, but 
empowering the acting Governor General, 
dtinng his temporary ^ministration, and 
those who miglit succeed him, to prevent 
British subjects, as well as the Natives of 
India, from selling, circulating, delivering 
out, lending for perusal, or distributing in 
any manner any printed book or paper of 
any description which the Governor, for 
the time neiug, might think tit to de- 
nounce (whether printed in Calcutta or 
elsewhere) on pain of a lieavy tine in 
money for every such issue, and in default 
of payment, an imprisonment in the com- 
mon jail of the country. 

SS. "Hiat this severe and summary pu- 
nishment is not intended to 1h> reserved 
for convicted libellers, iiut is to Ik* award * 
ed against men innocent of juiy legal crime, 
on a proof of tiie mere fiwt of lending 
or distributing any book whicli the Gover- 
nor General, for tlic time iKing, may dis- 
like, made before a Magistrate, holding 
his place at the pleasure of the offended 
party, mid paid by the (lovernmcnt itself : 
and all this without any fomi of trial, or 
other legal protection for the unhappy 
individuals who may be selected as tne 
victims of this extraordinary power. 

29. iliat your IVlitioiicr mmibly con- 
ceives It to He impossilile that such a law 
as this should receive the sanction of the 
Legislature in England; though in the 
mean time he laments to ssy that the Bri- 
tish and Native inhabitants <if India are 
now subject to its ojicration, and innst 
unfortunately muain so, unless and until 
some adequate remedy is applied by the 
wisdom ot your Honourable House. 

That your Petitioner will not enu- 
merate all the abuses of |)ower which have 
taken phice in India since the passing of 
this law, and under favour of its protec- 
tion ; but that thei'c are some of them 
which are so injurious to his own interests, 
iiiid so fatal to tlie well-being of the in- 
habitants of India generally, that he hopes 
C(tr the indulgence of your Hououranle 
House while he details them. 

31. 'Iliat ill consequence of tiic dread and 
apprehension creaUKi among ail ranks of 
society by the determiiiatioii of the Indian 
Government to oppose all inquiry into, 
public atlhirs, and the repeated iiistames 
of favour iKing extended to men who 
were avowed enemies of free discussion, 
aud of displeasure shown to those who 
were friendly to the enjoyment of this 
privilrge, the value of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal progressively deaeased { many of its 
former contributors decliniug to run the 
haxard of bringing ruin on its conductor. 


and maayof its subscriben befog detenvd 
by fear of ofiending the OoremiMot/)^* 
continuing to puicbase the Paper as 
before. 

32. That witli a view to remedy this evil 
to a certain extent, another additional 
source of benefit to the Indian PubUc, in 
promoting the spread of useful informa- 
tiou among them, was attempted to be 
opened, and that success would have at- 
tended this attempt, but for the declared 
oppositionof the Governmeut, which again 
put a stop to all hope from that quarter. 

33. 11iat during your Petitioner’s resi- 
dence ill India, he nad, with much labour 
and at considerable expense,, formed a 
valuable Library, containing books of a 
higher character and greater cost tkau 
those usually existing in other collections 
in India; and tliat as he indulged a hope 
of being pcniiitted to return {^^aiii to hu 
proiKi'ty and pursuits, he had left this Li- 
brary behind him untouched ; but had coii- 
si iited, in the event of its appt^'u iiig practi- 
table to his successor, that still turther 
sums of money from his own funds should 
lie expended on it, and that it should be 
opened as a Circulating Libi-ary on such 
easy terms as should make it a great 
accoiiiinudation to the Indian public, iuiil 
at the same time afiord some nope of ul- 
timate compensation for the recent losses 
sustained by its Proprietor. 

34. ’I'hat the mere announcement of this 
intention in the p^cs of the Calcutta 
Journal, w’tis so olfensive to the Indian 
Government, who si^emed determined lu 
suppress every liope whicli your Petitioner 
or his friend.s' might indulge, that an otii- 
cial letter from the Chief Secretary (dated 
on the iHtli of July 1(^23} ehumerated tliis 
announcement among one of tlie articles 
which had excited the new Governor 
General’s (Lord .Amherst’s) displeasure, 
and that aeeordiiigly the advertisement 
res[)eetiug this Librai 7 was taken out of 
the Paiicr, uiul never afterwards permit- 
ted to W inserted ; so tiiat the aduitionai 
sums expended on it were all lost, mid 
great prejudice created generally ai^usl 
your Petitioner’s affairs, from this indic.v 
tioii of continued hostility to every thing 
that might contribute to tnehr progressive 
improvement. 

’Hiat in the letter wbicb led to tlie 
immediate suppression of the advertise- 
ineut almve referred to, a demand was 
made by the Chief Secretary*, of tlie names 
of all tne British-born suiijecta employed 
at the office of the Calcutta Journal: and 
that soon after these wero furolsbed, one 
of them, Mr. At nut, the most valuable bi- 
dividual left in charge of yqor Peiltiouer's 
property, was forcibly seised, and impri- 
soned in a military fortress, with thede^p 
of keeping him in close confinement until 
some ship ^hould be ready to sail for.Eng' 
laud, when it was intended to put him mi 
board, and banish lilm from the country, 
to the great suffering and unmeflted de- 
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j^ation of thfs gentleman liimself, as 37. That the only ground aiWed as the 
well as to the great imuiy of voin* Petl- cause of this extreme severity of nuoish«> 
rluiier's affairs, as this individual waSj luent, so unparalleled as to be deemed ex- 
known to be the most useful assistant ac| assive if applied even to a convieted cri- 
f ached to your Petitioner’s establishment,? iniiial, was the publication in the C alciitia 
and one ou whom the good maiiagemetit* Journal of an enitoriai paragraph ineiden- 
,»f its business-department almost entirely tally alluding to your Petitioner’s recent 
depended. ^ banishment from ‘India, for the puipose 

:«). That by a wnt of habeas corpus, Mr. of illustrating a subject then imdcr dis- 
Arnot wus brought up before the Judges cussion : the Editor at the same time pro- 
uf the Supreme Court, of whom two were fessing the greatest res|H*ct for the eqti- 
then present, and after solemn argument stituted authorities by whom tiiis act had 
at the bar and on the bench, he was de- » been onleied, and not ])resumii)g even to 
flared to have been illegally imprisoned, I call its leirality or propriety in question, 
and was accordingly set at liberty by order I That no evidence existed of the paragraph 
i)f the presiding Judge : but that after this, being written by the said Mr. Arnol ; uud 
liowcver, when he, tlie said Mr. Arnot, that no inquiries were even made as to 
voiir Petitioner’s most valuable agent, had, the real author of it. ’Fbat tlie only re- 
in his great injury, retired from all con- sponsible Editor of the Journal in which 
iioxion with the Calcutta Journal, had it ajipeared was a gentleman iianK.‘d 
quitted the British territories, and was Saiuijs, with wlioni the Chief Secretary 
ie>iditig peaceably in the French settle- had always hitlieito corresponded by 
niciii of Cliandcrnagore, he was again name, when he addressed the ICdiiov of 
forcibly seized by a military officer, under this Paper, Mr. Arnot never having con- 
a second warrant signed by Lord Ainhent, seiited even to sliare the Editorial respoii- 
ilrageisl fmm tlie presence of the French sihility with the gentleman in qiiestioii. 
(Jovernor, in violation of tlie national faith Jlut that the Indian (ioveriiment, tindiiig 
and jirotection, and placed as a iirisoner they could not banish Mr. Saiidys, the 
on hoard a ship in the river Iloosrhly, not lea! Editor of the Paper, without trial, lie 
hound direct (o tlie l.’nited Kingdom, being a native of India by birth, deter- 
as the law in sneh ciwes bail ordained, mined to banish Iiis Assistant, who was 
hut going first to the notoriously indiealthy a iinti\e of Britain, liut by whom no part 
port ot lieiicoolen, w here he w’ould have of the res)K)nsihility was ever understood 
to remain on lioard a close piisoner dining to be pailieipated in ; and that tlic Chief 
herstaj tlicre; and, should lie happily sur- Seeretaiy, in his letter, dated Sejit, 3, 
live this cruel treatment and dose ini- announeing ilie determination of 

prisonment in a peculiarly unliealthy di- Loid Amherst, the tlien (ioiernor (Jeqe- 
niatc, and under the most aggravated ral in Conneil, to rennne Mr. Arnot from 
circumstances, he would he many months the con in ry, avows this as the rcH^oii; 
perloriuing this dreuitous vojage to Ids stating, un(lisguisedly,tliat. as Mr^Sandys, 
natiie country ; being old ijted’ also, from whose act it was, could not bt^ puiiisliea 
l»em^» forced against his w^ill to go in this for this offence, he being a native of Iii- 
particular sliij), to pay whatever sum the I dia, it was resolvwl tliat Air. Ainot, whose 
‘■‘unmander might ask for any aeixminio- ? act it was not, should suHer in his fctead, 
dation that bis health might require, as he being a native of (ireat Hiitain, and 
tlie (Huenimeiit would nut allow of his subject to h;mi.shiiient at tlielr will and 
removing into unollier vessel • and, al- pleasure, 

though from the generous spirit of Bii- 'Fliat the iiersoiis remaining in 

tidi seamen sympathising; with this up- charge of your Petii loner’s pro|)erty after 
pri's^ed and injured individual, a passage Mr. Arnot’.s removal, proceeded, witli the 
free of cost was offered him by tlie com- f utmost caution, in the management of the 
tnanders of^ thice or four sllips, going I Paper, and for some time gave no further 
direct from Calcutta to fiondon, the iiamc.s | known cause of disMilisfaeiioii to the Go- 
of which your Petitioner is ready to fui- veriimeiit, until tlie month of November 
•nsh if required, lie wiw not permitted to last, on the htli day of which, the Editor, 
Wept the proffered kindness of eiilier, ‘ Mr. Nandys, received an order from the 
hut kept a prisoner on board llie slop in (’hief .Vcretaiy, coinmandiiig the imme- ' 
Hluch be was first lodged, to go to and diate and total Mippre^sioii of the Calcutta 
remain for many wrecks in eoiifmeineiit I Journal, and forbiilding its fiiither nubli- 
at the sickly station of Heueoolen, the f cation; thus completing the ruin on our 
jdaec of exile for convicted felons from I Petitioner, and finally crushing at one blow 
India. Under all which circumstances it those prospects which it had appurenlly 
y humbly suggested to your ilonoiirahle so long Ihtii the object of the Indian (io- 
Honse. w'liettier there might not be con- vernnieut jirogiessivel) to destroy, 
siucred to exist strong grounds for in- AU. 'lliat the ground alleged in the Chief 
quiry, a.s to the possibility of some con- Secretary’s letter lor this suppression of 
’'P’raiw to prevent tliis unhappy indivi- tlu‘papcr,waslherepubiicatioiiiuitspagex 
Jniil from ever reaching England to tell of a puiinddet written by the Hoii. Ulees- 
nn* store, or to lay the statement «t his ter Stauliope, which had iiceii puhllshed 
^^hefcre the tribunals of the land. in Engiaiul some uiuuths before, aud 
^ientaliltruld, VoL2. 2Q 
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whkb fmd baoB already lold and distribut- tereited, that a llMnie would be giauted 
ed widely throughout every part of India. . for the renewal of the Journal, but only 

40, 'fltat this pamphlet oonMUtedalmoat Ion condition that its futui'e editor should 
entirely of the reports of certain speeches I be some servant of their own, 
delivered by King's JndgeStScmnts of the I 44. That Dr. Abel, who acoompauied 
Kast India Coniuany, and military officers v Lord Amherst to India as hia surgeon, was 
at Madras in 18111, on drawing up a com- proi) 08 ed; but the objection mdde was, that 
plimentary address to tlic Riarquess of he was n ot sufficiently under their contro l: 
Hastings, as Governor General of India *, and that the only ^udiUdh dh which 
of tlmt address itself^ and his Lordship's they would assent to the appointment of 
reply to It, with hisopinioiis on the benefits an editor would be that of his being aper- 
of a free press to India, delivered in the <Bon in the pay and service of ttiehi^ 
Government House at Calcutta ; to which Governiucnt, as most of the Indian edir 
was added a report of certain proceedings tors already ai‘e, and thcrcfoi^ subject (o 
ill the Court of Proprietors at the East f their entire will and pleasure, and under 
India House ill London, on the same sub- their immediate superitilendeucc and 
ject, in JHUl ; so that it contained little command. 

more than a record of what had been said 45. 'i'hat such a person was at length 
and done by some of the principal servants found in Dr. Muston, the son-in-law of 
of his Majesty and the Honourable East one of the members of the very Govem- 
Iiidia Company ; and thus what these dis- ment by which the license of the JomW 
tiiiguished iiersoiiagcs had received the was annulled; and as the agents on thespnt 
highest honour and applause for origin-, could not venture to oppose the will of the 
ally uttering. It was mode crindnal in af ruling power without incuiTing their dU- 
Joiirual puDiiriied several y*ears after - 1 pleasure, tills arrangement was yielded tu, 
wal^ds. and in the same country, to rc})eat.' and the whole of your Petitioner’s pro- 

41. That, moreover, the contents of this perty put under the muiia^meiit of a 

nainphlet were published, section Iwsec- sonant of the East India Company; a 
tion, and occupied several days bi'mre it person wlio had already other duties to 
had been issued to the I iidiaii public in the jierform as a presidenev surgeon, and who 
successive miinbers of the payiei* ; and that therefore could not do it Justice ; but who, 
during the whole progress ot thisrenubli- though liberally paid by the East India 
cation no Intimation had been given hy the Company for the performance of his niedi- 
Goveniineut of its being otfensive orob- cal duties, w.as, in addition to this, to 
Jationalde : though, in other cases, their draw from the funds of vour PetitiouerV 
prohibitive injunctions hiul been delivered concern— already reduced to the brink of 
witiiiii a day or two after the appearanco ruin— a salaiy, for himself and an assistant, 
of any thing of whicli they disapproved ; of lOOOL per annum ; and to take posses- 
and that it was not until nearly a month sioii (free ofrent or cost) of yourPetitioa- 
after the rcpnblicatioii of the first, and a er's residence, which auriiig liis absence 
week after the vei^ last section had gone had been profitably occuplea by Mr. Johu 
tiirough tlie press, and was distributed « Palmer, one of the first meichauts in 
throughout all India, that the Calcutta I India, at a eeilain rent of 500/. per an* 
Journal was suppa'ssed, though this was « nuin, and wlio, in consequence of this, 
the only reason allegwl for so iiarsli and was obliged to vacate the premises for 
ruinous a measure. tliis new tenant. 

4‘i. Thatafterthissuppres.sioii had taken 4t). That the Indian Government were 
place, your Petitioner's agents in India had thus not only parties to the suppression of 
resolved to make a sale of the materials ot your Petitioner’s p;tper, and the almost 
hisconcerii, in order to realm* what little entire destruction of his pi*oi)erty; but 
might be produced by the wreck of this > that after this suppression had lastra long 
oiice productive but now unemployed and enough to make its former oireulatipu 
finally ruined profierty ; but tliat the . irrecoverable, they refused to suffer its 
terror infused into all ranks of society by renewal except only under i condition 
the above-meuiiouod proceedings of the which idaced one of their owu servants as 
Indian Guvennnrnt was sufficient to deter I a pensioner on your Petitiooer's purse to 
persons from coming fonvard to ajipro- I the amount of 1500/. a year ; thus reu- 
priate these material.s to the still profitable deriiig your Petitioner's property and ina^* 
use that might have been made of them, terials liable to lie consumed iu the pro^ 
if any independent editor could liavc pagation of opinions at variance wl^ 
dared to veutuiie on the estahlishmeiit of • evei 7 act and thought of his life, and in 
some other public channel of useful in- praise of men who have dlstlngidahed 
formation. themselves only by their unreleauag en- 

4 J.Tiiat still, however, sometbingmight deavours first to drive him fim the coun- 
have been realised from their sale, if only try. and then to cut off all nape of his 
the Intrinsic itdue of the materials them- finding auy of liii property left, shoula 
selves } but tliat, as if the Government of he ever return to It. 

India were unwilling that even this rent- 47. I'hat the necessary steps having been 
nant sltotUd be saved, th^ caused it to be taken, and the required securities given 
made known to 9ome or the imrties in** for the renewal or th^ Ueenaei Uie pub- 
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)i$her WAS informed by the Chief Secre- 1 so Mghly apptoved of by the moAt comM^ 
tarytoOoverament, that lie might resume | teittJudgeS) including mvendiBtinguUM 
the imblication; and that accordingly all « otHcersin HU Midcsty'^Navy^ experienced 
the expensive establishment necessary for I ship-builders, and merchants of high re* 
a dally paper was again put in motion, spcctabilltyinCalcutta,attiieCapeofQood 
and the Whole of the impression of the I Hope, and in England, that tlie capital of 
.foiirnal for the next day printed oflT; when, | DO.OOO/. required for the undertaking was 
to the astonishment of all the parties cou> I snoscribed tor by persons in each of theso 
cemed, a mandate was received fiom the! )daces. and, by consent of all the parties j 
(h>rcrnment, late on the night of Sunday your Petitioner was nominated to the 
the ;iOth of November, forbidding the ap-l principal mauageuientof the building, mit- 
iicarance of whatever might be pnntett,l tit, and command, of the Frigate in qiies- 
thus suppressing the pa{)cr a second time tioii. But that after this association, in- 
^vithout so much as even the imssibility of eluding gentlemen in the civil and military 
ihf ir being acquainted with the naturc of service of India, and merchants of the dni 
its ooiitciits. eminence in the East India titide in Lon- 


44. Ibat the reason assigned for this 
s(*fond suppression was, that the then 
(fovemor Geneiidj Ixu'd Amherst, was 
uffoiKled at an allusion, in the notice which 
jinceded the appearance of the paticr, to 
the increased dTitHculty of obtuiiiiiig in- 
fiirinatiou suited to a pubiic jounial since t 
the |)a'*sing of the new laws ior the press,! 
its they had matenally damped the .«ipirit 
of iii'juiry and reseuich : his Lordship 
kditg thus nuwilliiig to permit any men- 
tion of those laws, though he had al- 
n^dy siiowii hU detertnination to punish 
any iiifniction of them with the utmost 
severity ; while the whole impression of 
the paper printed off was by this step 
leiidered useless, and all the heavy ex- 
}»ensed whicii had been renewed on the 
faith of the Government pledge that the 
|Ki{ier might appear, were di^isipated and 

49. That an explanation was offered to 
the Chief Secretary on tliis subject ; but 
thatalthongh no dual answer was given by 
the Government, as to whether tliey would 
or would not gimit tlie pixmiised license, 
they still encouraged the hope of its Udng 
ultimately obtained: and that accord- 
ingly, up to the last advices received by 
>our Petitioner from India (in December 
l42:i) the whole of his establishment 
was maintained on full pay in hourly 
expectation of a decision thus cruelly prti- 
tracted and withheld, while his proiicity 
was daily going to waste under the charge 
of a servant of the East India Coinpany. 
^vi»o was the only person that would 
suffer no dlsadvauta^ from the delay, 
under whom it would appear that the 
Government intended to permit it thus to 
remain till It was entirely eaten up and 
destr^. 

Ml. That your Petitioner, during his voy- 
from India to England, devoted hisat- 
tentfoa to the bestmeaiu of rendering the t 
lattfeoutae between tfaeie countries more I 
andaneeable, to the great number I 
Of British subjects oomtantly going from 
m tlieothm', than at present ; and, by 
the Aid of lift profosido^knowledge and 
experience as a Commander, succeeded in 
completing a plan for the construction of I 
a rngalc, on a new principle, especially | 
adapted to this service. That this pum was 


doll, had been funned, the model of the 
ship decided on, and all the preparations 
for entering on tlie enterprise completed, 
the recent proceedings to wants your Pe- 
titioner’s property in India having trans- 
siiired, apjieared to the pai lics engaged in 
tiiis undertaking to ciiiicc so rooted and 
irresistible a hostility towards his personal 
interests, that it was detnied unsafe to 
pursue a scheme, hdwever meritorious, 
aii(ainst which the direct opimsition or in- 
direct iiillueiice of the Indian Government 
was sure tobeexcreised, if your l\*titioner 
remained at its head; and us it was their 
opinion tliat it would not lie so advantage- 
ously directed under the management of 
any other person, the undertMitig was, 
on this account alone, entirely ubaiiilon- 
ed, to the great regret of allthe paitifi 
cmiceriied. and to the great injuiy of 
your Petitioner’s prospects of hoiionrable 
wealth, from again returning to the exer- 
cise of his earliest pursuits, iii a service 
w hich be was csfiecially qualified by lolig 
experience to |)erform. 

51. That your Petitioner, actuated by a 
sincere desire to fulfil the benevoieiit w- 
tciitioiis of tlie l/?gislature, as expitMsed in 
Uieir own Act, '* to promote the interests 
and haiininess of tlie native inhabitants of 
the British dominions in India, and intro- 
duce among them useful knowledge and 
moral improvement;" has of late applied 
the gains forroeiiy produced liy his Daily 
Paper, now suppressed in India, to the esta- 
blishment, in I'^ngland, ofaMonthiy Piibli- 
cation, entitled Thb Oriental Kebaui» 
the principHl object of which is. to inte- 
rest the people of Great Britain in the 
fate of the iiiiliions subject to oor role in 
the distant dependimcics of the East and 
West, to advocate their cause, and to es* 
tabliih a reciprocity of feeling and inter- 
change of information between the most 
remote comers of the globe. But Hut 
though tills Wotk contains oothlM which 
has ^ been complained of in Engtaod, 
or mule sahject to any proceeding Tor its 
lUetalky or evil teodeMy, your PeHttoner 
is Informed, from autnority he cannot 
doubt, tiMt the Indian (loremment havO 
determined to prevent its sale or circula- 
tion in India, witliout waiting to ascertain 
what may be the nature of the writiDgs 
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contained in it : bat merely because it is 
tiro wedly published under your Petitiouer*s 
direction , and bears his name as its respon- 
sible conductor. That by this step your 
Petitioner will be gricrously injuieu, as 
more than a thoiisiuid copies of the Work 
in question have been sent to India, cveiy 
month, by order of Kiiglish gentlemen re- 
siding there: on the faith of whcM^e sup- 
port, considerable sums hsivehcen already 
c\‘|K*iided to e^-tilbliHh the publication; 
which this threatened proceeding will 
entirely atiniliilate and destroy : and your 
Petitioner’s friends and countrvnien will 
tiius, under cover of the Begulatiou be- 
fore refeiTcd to, which erapowcis the 
Iwal Oqvcrnnieiit to prevent the sale or 
circulation of any book iii India, under 
pain of fine and impriHoninciit, be not 
only deprived of a rational enjoyment, 
which they feel the more iniportau't from 
the distance by which tlicy arc separated 
from their homes, but be kept in such en- 
tire ignorance of nil that is passing in 
England, touching tlieir own immediate 
interests, as not to know even of the fact 
of this Petition being presented to your 
honourable House, or of the proceedings 
to which it may give rise; by which unjust 
secliisioii from free access to the liUn ature 
Hiid accords of their nathc land, their 
feelings may Iw imH only alienated from 
their country, but gradually worked into 
direct lio.itility to laws and institiitiuiis, 
wliicli, wlieu depriving them of the pro- 
tection and happiness heretofore enjoyt'd 
by than, tlicy ciui no longer Itonour or 
revere. 

.Vi. That your Petitioner is <nware that 
the extraordinary and dangerous power of 
fiirrihly hanishing Kiiglishtnen from India, 
without trial, is assumed by those who 
exercise it, to be consoiiaiit with the 
strict letter of a cUmsc in the East India 
Coni|>auy*s Chai*U‘r ; and tliat it is also 
couteiid^ that iiritisli subjects going to 
India consent to hold tlieir Licenses on 
certain conditions.— That he would hum- 
bly siKgest, linwevcr, that as no niention 
or offences througli tJic press is ever 
maile in the Charter, such a |M»wer never 
could .liaye bci'u intended for the use 
made of it in the present instance : and 
that the conditions on whicli he held Ait 
License were no otlierthaii that hesimuld 
oiiaerre all tlie Uules and HegulatioiM 
of the Oovernineut, and do iiuthiiig con* 
trary to law : while his Liceiue lias been 
aiiuulled without tliese eugneements hav- 
ing beeu once forfeited on his |art. 

5.1. 'lliat your l^titiuner, uuwiUiug to 
do a^tiiiug whkh might 

fioiu any adverse measure, from the eom- 
meucenieut of this iici'secution to its 
dose that when ordered by tlic Indian 
Goveruiueut to quit the country, he 


yielded immediate obedience to its com- 
imands;— that when he first landed in 
England he sought redress through tlie 
proper chaunels of the Court of Direc- 
tors and Board of Control that bcin" 
(denied the remedy he asked in there quar- 
.ters, he endeavoured to avail hiuudf of 
jthe protection of the law;— but iliat after 
rxpendiug considerable sums of money, 
and suffering ail, the vexation anil anxiety 
mtendant oii tliese repeated disappouit- 
liients and delays, he lias been obligd, 
from tiic reasons before stated, to aban- 
don all hope of redress from any oUier 
quaiter, and to lay the statement of liL 
unhappy case before your Honourable 
Housik iiiiploring tliem to take the whole 
of 1 lie facts into tlieir serious considetatioii, 
and grant him sucli redress as they may 
tiiink suited thereto. 

54. That if your Petitioner regards liin 
own case as one of peculiar hardship, aud 
personally laments the sufferings of tlie 
|>ust to which he as an individual has been 
subiect, lie is still more deeply impressed 
with its im|)ortauce iii a general aud pub- 
lic point of view, as establishing, if not 
remedied, a precedent for the future op- 
pi‘e.ssion of others but that even tills 
.sinks into nothing, compared with the 
magnitude of the evil which must ro.sult 
to luillions from the continuation of siicii 
a .system as that established by the late 
Jjaws for the Press in India, by the 0 |)c- 
ration of which every channel of useful 
commuiiicatioii is either entirely shut up, 
or com;)ellod to lend it.<ielf to the alter- 
nate suppression of truth and propagation 
of error, taking the caprice of exi-sting 
liuiers for its ever- varying standard, ana 
never daring to deviate from that hut at 
the haxaid of its own immediate destruc- 
tion. 

.'>5. 'iliat the abuses of |)owei; which must 
take phice under such a system as tliis 
cannot be acniralely known, as there is 
now no 01 css to make tliein public;— buL 
ill the iio|)c that some relief will be 
granted for the pa.st, and some remedy 
devised for the future, your Petitioner 
further humbly prays, on behalf of himself 
and the British inhabitants of India, that 
your Honourable House will direet an early 
imjuiry to be made into the state of the 
existing Laws for tlie Press hi tliat countr)'; 
so ,18 to establisl), by evidence, eitherlhat 
they are fa^'ouriible to good i^verumcut, 
and ought to be continued ; or tbgt ^*7 
are calculated to retard the improvemeat 
and happiness of the millions suldcrt to 
lier rule iii A.sia, aud therefore ongln td be 
lamelionited or repealed ; as yrair Hoiianrr 
table House iu its wisdom ihayseeiltto 
determine and command. 

And your PeOtloiter, as toduty bowd, 
shall ever pray. 
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Mu. Lamston.— I rise, Sir, in pur- 
suaiue of the notice which I gave, 
ro present to the House a Petition 
from Mr. Buckingham, late Proprie- 
tor ami Editor of The Calcutta Jour- 
nal, cuinplaiiiiug of a series of aggres- 
sions on the Press in India, by the 
Oo\ernmeut of that country— a Pe- 
tition which, as it appears to me, de- 
serves the most serious consideration of 
this House. 1 consider this petition to 
he one of great importance, because it 
involves a question of the deepest in- 
terest— 1 mean the Liberty of the Press ; 
a (jnestion which in every country is iu- 
liinatcly interwoven with the best inte- 
rests and well being of society, and 
which in 110 cOuiUiy'isof more vital im- 
p>rtnnce than in India, where, as I con- 
tend, the safety of our empire, and the 
hajtpincss of the almost countless mil- 
lions committed to our charge, depend, 
noton the continuance of ignorance, 
and, consequently, of slavery, hut on 
the diiTusiou of knowledge and educa- 
tion, the surest— nay, the only mode of 
eonvincitig the native population of the 
benefits which they derive from our Go- 
veriiinent. It is not my intention to 
discuss this question at the present mo< 
inent, with a view to its more general 
bearings. 1 shall confine myself, on 
the present occasion, to the condition of 
Mr. Buckingham's case; I shall lay 
separately before the House the state- 
ineni of his particular complaint, on 
vihich I shall subsequently ground the 
necessity of entertaining the more ge- 
neral question. This petition is of very 
considerable length, and 1 shall endea- 
vour, therefore, fur the convenience of 
the House, to state as shortly and dis- 
tinctly as 1 can, the leading facts of tlie 
ease.— In the year 1813, Mr. Bucking- 
ham left England on a commercial voy- 
age to the Mediterranean, and after re- 
maining gome time at several of the 
ports in that sea, he went from Egypt 
to Bombay, where he was appointed to 
the command of a large ship engaged 
in the China trade, while in the pro- 
secution of those commercial pursuits, 
he was ori^red to quit Bombay by Sir 
Evan Neprau, the Governor of that Is- 
land, on the ground of his having ob- 
tain^ no Ikente from the East India 
Company. He returned to Egypt, and 
took the necessary steps to procure a 
license from rtie Court of Directors, 
^Mch wai obtidoed for him in England, 


and forwarded to Bombay, where he 
weut again in the year 1810', and con- 
tinued engaged in commercial pursuits 
until the year 1816, The vessel under 
his cli.arge was ordered to proceed on a 
slave voyage to the coast of Africa, 
when Mr. Buckingham resigned his 
situation os commander, nut being dis- 
posed to engage in a traffic which whs 
alike repugnant to law and to huma- 
nity. Some time after, Mr. Bucking- 
ham being resident at Calcutta, esta- 
blished at that place an English News- 

E , called the Calcutta Journal, 
g purchased the stock and prlut- 
ing materials of two other Newspapers 
at an expense of 3,0001. This paper 
Mr. Buckingham conducted with so 
much ability, and so much to the 
satisfaction of all classes of the Bri- 
tish community of India, that its cir- 
culation gradually increased, until it 
became a property of the value of 
40,0001., and brought him an annual 
incoiue r)f 8,0001. He had expended on 
this paper since the original purchase 
H Slim amounting to not less than 
20,000/. During the whole of that pe- 
riod included between the years lol8 
and 1823, the Supreme Government 
had reneatciUy acknowledged the legal- 
ity of his residence and pursuits in In- 
dia, and even entered into a contract 
with him, in bis capacity of Editor and 
Publisher of the Calcutta Journal, for 
the payment on his part of 4, 000/. to de- 
fray the expenses of the postage of his 
journal. At this periiMl no censorship 
of the press existect in Bengal, the re- 
straints which had been imposed on the 
press by the Marciuess Wellesley ha- 
ving been abolished by the Marquess of 
Hastings. The Marquess uf Hastings 
made a nublic declaration of his having 
removed ail restrictions from the press 
in India, in .answer to an address signed 
by the Chief Justice, the Judges of the 
Sujireme Court, the Law Ofiicers, the 
Company’s Civil Servants, and &00 of 
the British inhabitants of Madras. Thiii 
ducunient I consider of so much Im- 
portauec that I shall, with the pefinis- 
sidn of the House, proceed to read it. 

■ ‘ You have observed my exertloris to 
diffuse instruction through the extensive 
region .with which we had become thus 
suddenly intimate, t cannot take credit 
for more then Ae having fdllowetl the 
impulse commimicated by every British 
voice around me* Yes I wc all similarly 
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confessed the sacred obligation towanls 
a bounteous Provideuce, of striving to 
impart tb the imihense population under 
our protection, that improvement of in- 
tellect, which we felt to oe our own most 
valuable and dignified possession. One 
topic remains— my removal of Restric- 
tions from the press has been mentioned 
in laudatory language. 1 might casUy 
have adopted that procedure without any 
length of cautious consideration, from 
my habit of regarding the freedom of 
publication as a natural rightof my fel- 
low subjects, to be narrowed only by 
special and urgent cause assigned. The 
seeing no direct necessity for tliosc in- 
vidious shackles, might have sufllced t» 
make me break them. 1 know myself, 
however, to have been guided in the step 
by a positive and well-weighed policy. 
If our motives of action arc worthy, it 
must be wise to render them intelligible 
throughout an empire, oiir bold on 
which is opinion. — Further, it is salu- 
tary for supreme authority, even when 
its intentimis are most pure, to look 
to the control of public scrutiny. While 
conscious of rectitude, that authority 
can lose nothing of its strength by its 
exposure to general commont. On the 
contrary, it aetjuires incalculable atldi- 
tion of force. That govermnent which 
has nothiug to disguise, wields the 
most powerful instrument that can ap- 
pertain to sovereign rule. It carries 
with it the united reliance and clForl 
of the whole mass of the governed; 
and let the triumph of our beloved 
country ill its aw ful contest with tyrant- 
ridden France, speak the value of a 
spirit to be found only iu men accus- 
tomed to indulge and express their ho- 
nest sentiments.’ 

After such a declaration from the Go- 
vernor General, it was naturally con- 
sidered that the press of India was 
subject only to the due restraint of the 
laws, and trial by jury ; especially as 
many proceedings at law had been 
instituted by the Indian Goveniinent 
against the publishers of alleged libels. 
Jt is iin sliglit argument in favour of 
Mr. Buckingham , that, during the 
whole period in which he was engaged 
as Bditor of the Calmtta Journal, he was 
iie\ cr once convicted of publishing any 
libelagainst iheGovernmeut.or against 
private individuals. The Marquess of 
Hastings resigned the office of Governor 
General in the begiimin[^ of the year 
1823, and was temporarily succeeded 
in the Government by Mr. John Adam, 
then Senior Member of the Council, 
and formerly Censor of the Press, until 
the arrival of the new Governor General* 


who was at that time expected to be the 
present Right Honourable Secretary 
for Foreiim Aflalrs. One of the first 
acts of Mr. Adam’s temjporary ad- 
minstratlou, was the revival of a crimi- 
ual information against Mr. Bucking, 
bam which had been filed a short time 
before, which revival was considered so 
unjustifiable by Sir Francis Macuaghtcu, 
the judge then sittingon the bench, that, 
on its being moved, be declared the 
whole proceeding to be cruel, illegal, 
and oppressive. M r. Buckingham was 
at this time plaintiff in an action which 
he had brought again t certain iiidivi. 
duals who had published gross libels 
on his character. While he was thus 
plaintiff in one case, and defendant in 
another, Mr. Adam, the acting Go- 
vernor General, took an opportunity uf 
doing what the. Marquess of Hatiiigs, 
in the plenitude of his permanent au- 
thority, had never ventured to do. He 
annulled Mr. Buekinghain’s license to 
remain in India, and ordered him to 
quit tlie country within the space of 
two inoiitlis, on pain of being seized if 
found in it after that period, and seat 
as a prisoner to England. The reason 
assigned for this proceeding was, ll^r. 
Buckingham’s ha>iiig published some 
remarks in his journal on the an- 
p)iutmcnt of the Rev. Dr. Br)’ce, the 
head of the Presbyterian Church in 
India, to the office of Clerk of a Com- 
mittee for supplying the Government 
Offices ill Bengal, with pens, paper, 
ink, gum, {lounce, and other articles. 
This traffic Mr. Buckingham con- 
sidered, and as 1 conceive very justly 
considered, to be quite incompatible 
with the holy calling of this Rev. Gen- 
tleman, as well as contrary to the regu- 
lations of the East India Company. 
He thought it impossible for this Rev. 
Gentleman to serve the Government 
offices with stationery, without neg- 
lecting his more sacred and important 
functions. It is remarkable that this 
very appointment, for commenting on 
which Mr. Buckingham was banished 
from India, was subsequently cancelled 
by the Court of Directors ; and the Rev. 
Doctor’s cutiduct, iu accepting such au 
office, had been severely animadverted 
u))on iu the Presbytery of Ediuburffh* 
as tending to degrade and disgrace his 
holy calling. % this arbltr^ prir 
ceeding on the part of Mr. Adhm* Mr* 
Buckingham was transported from In- 
ilia without any trial, separated from 
his friends and connexions, and removed 
from the superintendence of a property 
at that time worth 40,000/., but which 
was immediately deteriorated ia vidut* 
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ami which was eventually totally an* 
iiHiHateil. This unmerited punish- 
ment hail been inflicted on him without 
liis beinp accused of any breach of the 
laws, and solely at the arbitrary caprice 
of Mr. Adam. On the arrival of Mr. 
Buckingham in England, he applied 
to the Court of Directors, and subse- 
quently to the Board of Control, for a 
license to return to India, to retrieve his 
affairs, which was refused. Mr. Buck- 
ingham then instituted legal proceed- 
ings against Mr. Adam ; but partly from 
tlie death of his solicitor in India, partly 
from the difficulty in obiaiuiug the ne- 
cessary documents, and partly from the 
terror which had spread through all 
ranks in consequence of the late pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Government, 
as well as the protracted slay of Mr. 
Adiiui in India, he had been compelled 
to abandon this attempt. It might bo 
imagined that the hostility which was 
entertained against the press would 
ha\e been satiated by the unwarranted 
miuishnient inflicted on Mr. Bucking- 
liam. The contrary, however, was 
the fact. Mr. Buckingham, having 
consigned the inanageincnt of his Jour- 
nal to an Imlo-British Edit<»r, who 
could not be banished from the coun- 
try Nvithoiit trial, Mr. Adam shortly 
after promulgated a regulation , subject- 
ing the Indian press, whether in the 
hands of British or Native editors, to n 
lioeiiso, to be granted or withheld at 
the pleasure of the Governor; thus an- 
nihilating at once the freedom of dis- 
cussion, which had been extended to 
the Indiau press by the Marquess of 
Hastings. Remonstrances against this 
regulation were presented to the Su- 
preme Court of Justice in Bengal, on 
the part of the British inhabitants, as 
nell as of the Natives ; and it was de- 
clared by Sir F. Macnaghten, who as- 
t'Uined the whole Judicial authority of 
the Court in the absence of the other 
Judges, that this regulation — on whfft 
authority he (Mr. Lambtoii) knew not, 
for he eould neither find it' in the 
theory, the practice, nor the principles of 
the British constitution — was not re- 
pugnant to the laws of England ! The 
on the freedom of the Indian press 
did apt stop here. Mr. Adam, embol- 
dened by success, followed it up by a 
*«|iU stronger measure, urohibiting Bri- 
tish subjects, as well as Natives, to sell, 
circulate, or even to lend any publica- 
tion which the Governor might think 
proper to denounce, on pain of a heavy 
fine, and in default of payment, impn- 
sonment in the common gaol. Such it 
the law| «r such rather is th«<l«*potitn 


which e&ists in India at this ipoipeati 
aud such it must rcinaiu, unless men-’ 
sures are taken by Parliament, or by 
the Government of the country, to pre«^ 
vent the evils which must necessarily 
arise from it. The Petitioner complains 
of other instances of persecution, so 
mean and vexatious in their character^ 
that it seems hardly credible that any 
Government should have condescended 
to resort to them. It appears that the 
Petitioner’s successor was prevented by 
the Government from advertizing cer- 
tain arraugements for opening a circu- 
lating library on an extensive scale, 
which he had formed at a great expense 
for the accommodation of the Indian 

C * “ic. Immediately after the arrival of 
Amherst, fresh operations were 
commenced against Mr. Buckingham, 
The first attack was made u|K)n a 
person of the name of Arnot, a Bri- 
tish-horn subject, who was forcibly 
seized, and imprisoned in a military 
fortress, where it was iuteiuled he 
should have been confined until some 
ship should be ready to sail for Eng- 
land, and thus banish him from the 
country. However, Mr. Arnot was de- 
termined not to submit, and accord- 
ingly he applied to the Supreme Court, 
and obtained a writ of Habeas Corptiz, 
and at length, after an able and solemn 
argument at the Bar by Mr. Turtou, a 
gentleman whose talents and character 
have made him in that country what 
he was in this, a most distinguished 
ornament of his profession, (CTieersJ ; 
his imprisonment was declared to be 
illegal, and he was consequently libe- 
rated by order of the Presiding Judge. 
Mr. Arnot then determined to take ad- 
vantage of his liberty, and betook hiin- 
self to Chandernagore ; and here again 
he was forcibly seized by n military 
officer, under a second warrant signed 
by Lord Amherst (Hear, hear !), and 
placed as a prisoner on board a ship in 
the River Hooghly, not bound direct to 
the United Kingdom, hut was made to 
come round by the unhealthy station of 
Bcucoolen (Hear, hear, hear 1), and all 
his applications tol)e allowed to goin any 
other ship treated with silent neglect. 
Now, it appears that the next step taken 
was the total destruction of the Calcutta 
Journal, and on grounds just as bare- 
faced as those upon which the treat- 
ment of Mr. Buckingham himself was 
fbund^. This was done ih the folbw- 
ing November, In consequence of an 
order from the Chief Secretary for the 
suppression of the Paper. The grouw 
alleged for its suppression was the pub- 
UcatiKm itt lU page* ^ » pa»pU*^ 
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written by an hon. Friend of mine (Mr. 
I^icester Stanhope), who is now glo- 
riously employed in advancing the cause 
of freedom and of Greece. ((Jhecrs.) The 
main object of this pamphlet was to re- 
cord the speeches of some of the King's 
Judges and Officers in IB 1 9, delivered 
on the Very occasion of voting the ad- 
dress to which I have alluded ; and yet 
it was made criminal to republish iu 
this Journal those same speeches which 
had appeared long before iu other 
Papers. (Hear, hear!) However, the 
matter did not stop here ; for, some time 
after, the Govemmeut caused it to be 
made known that a license would be 
ranted for the renewal of the Journal 
uton one condition, and no length of 
time that I couhl give the Hou'ie would 
enable them to guess what that condition 
was — It was this: that its future Editor 
should be one of their own servants. 
(Hear, hear !) Lord Amherst’s surgeon 
was accordingly proposed, i)ut he was 
objected to, on the ground that he was 
not sufficiently under their control ; 
and at length a person was found, con- 
sidered to be unexceptionable in every 
respect, Dr. Musion, the son-in-law 
of one of the Meinliers of the (iovern- 
inent, and he was ap|K)intc<l to the 
situation <if Edihjr, with a salary for 
himself and assistant, of 1,000/. a xear, 
together with Mr. Buckiiigiiam's house, 
which had been let to an Ei»glish mer- 
chant for 500/. a year. (Hear, hear!) 
Thus we fnidthat it is iinpossihle not to 
admire the ingenuity with which Mr. 
Buckingham was made to liriiik the 
cup of pcr .ecutioii and humiliation to 
its very dregs. First we find that 
he was lured by an appearance of 
liberality to embark bis property iu 
this Journal, then a criminal pro- 
ceeding is taken against him ; next 
he is banished, and finally his pro 
perty is expended in support of princi- 
ples which he detested and ahhorreil, 
and in the exjiosure of which ihi; treat- 
ment had arisen. The last accounts re- 
ceived fnmi India state tliat Dr. Mostoii 
is in possession of the Jvuirnal ; no final 
answer had been giien by the Go- 
vernment as to whether they would or 
would nut renew the license, and the 
whole of the cstahlishiiieiit were main- 
tained on full jiay in expectation of a de- 
cision. 

1 have thus, as I conceive, confined 
myself to a clear and distinct narra- 
tive of this case, and 1 trust I haxe 
siiccoeiled iu making it iutelUgihle 
without encumhering it with details. 
(Hear !) I shall refrain on the prc-sent 
occasion (fom making any remarks on 
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the general question as to the advantao’e 
of a free press in India, and the riok 
particularly, because it is my intention 
early in the ensuing Session, to call the 
attention of the House to the subject. 
(Hear, hear !) 1 mean to move for the 
appointment of a Cuiumittee to inquire 
how far the existence of a free prcss is 
an advantage or injury to our ludiau 
possessions. (Hear, hear!) At present 
1 shall confine myself strictly to thecj^e 
of the Petitioner, who has been the vic- 
tim of the most cruel oppiession, nut 
warranted by sound policy or expediency, 
but arising iroin a wanton and aggra- 
vated spirit of despotism. (Hear, hear, 
hear !) If such things are allowed to 
go iiiiredressed, it is idle to talk of the 
responsibility of the Indian Government. 
1 do niiiiutaiii that this Petitioner hai, 
suffered from the grossest tyranny ; and 
that to suffer the rejietiiion of such 
practices is to endanger the very exist- 
ence of the empire. (Loud cheers.) I 
now move. Sir, for leave to bring up 
this Petition. 

The Petition was accordingly brought 
up and read. 

Mr, Wynn began by complimenting 
the honourable member for Durham, on 
the clearness, tcinj)er, and ability, with 
which he had stated his case, making 
it even more intelligible to the House, 
than if the Petition, which wa.s of ex- 
treme length, had been read through- 
out, He said, that in discussing thi'i 
question, he meant to follow the ju- 
dlcioiis exanqde of the hon. meinher, 
and to abstain from entering upon the 
larger topic of a free jiress in India. 
That topic was too iinjiortant and ex- 
tensive in its bearings to be ilealt with 
ill a discussion thus incidentally intro- 
duced, and when the House was unpre- 
juired fur such a question. He shoulil 
•mly state now, that wiieuever that 
question was brought forward, he should 
be prepared to meet the lioii. member, 
and to eoutend, that the very prin- 
ciples upon which he valued a free 
press as the essential safeguard of our 
Government here, made him consider 
it prejudicial to the Government oflodia. 
With respect to 1 he ciri'umstancc sta- 
te<l by the hon. member, he felt great 
einharrassment on account of the |)eeu- 
liur circumstances in which he was 
placed with respect to the situation iu 
which Mr. Adam stood, and the mea- 
sures adopted by Mr. Buckingham. He 
apprehended that tiie House of Com- 
mons acted upon certain rules in cases 
of this description Iroin which they never 
departed, and one of them was this, that 
whenever a party coinplaioing had the 
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means of applyiu§r for redress to the 
other tribunals of the country> this House 
^loiild feel very reluctant to interfere. 
(Hear, hear.) Upon that ground he 
thought it would be improper to enter- 
tain the subject in that House whilst 
there were other sources of relief. But 
how stood the case ? Had Mr. Bucking- 
ham not applied to other tribunals? 
Was it not kuown that he had entered 
into recognizances to the amount of 
12,000 rupees, equivalent to 1,200/. of 
our money, to prosecute this case in an 
EuglUli court of justice ? Was it not 
clear, then, that the matter could not 
be discussed in tliut House without the 
greatest possible injustice ? The 21st 
of (ieo. III. provided, “ that in case 
any person found fault witli,or felt him- 
self aggrieved by, any act or measure 
Ilf the ti jvernor (leneral, or of any mem- 
ber of Council, he should enter into a 
bond eilectually to prosecute the said 
complaint, in some competent Court in 
(ireat Britain and hu> ing dune so, he 
was entitled tocall for copies of all orders 
or regulations connected with his case, 
und also to examine witnesses. These 
steps Mr. Buckingham hail taken. The 
la-it communication on this subject took 
place on the 24th of .lanuary last, when 
his solicitor wrote to the Court of Direc- 
tors, stating that Mr. Buckiiigimm had 
instructed him to comincuce legal pro- 
ceedings against the bon. J. Adam, pur- 
suant to a bond which he had entered 
into for that purpose, and inquiring 
whether that body would defend him. 
The Court of Directors immediately in- 
timated their readiness to receive process. 
When this course had been taken, what, 
he asked, could stop Mr. Buckingham 
from procuring legal redre^ss, it he were 
entitled to it ? This being the state of 
the ease, was it fair to call on Mr. Adam 
to enter into his defence, when that de- 
fcMiee might be made use of hereafter as 
a further ground to support the pending 
prosecution. (Hear, near.) He (Mr. 
Wynn) could only state, that upon this 
ease Mr. Adam was perfectly ready to de- 
fend any action that might be brought 
against ,hiin j and he was convinced, 
from Mr. /Ulam's general character, and 
from lehathe (Mr. Wynn) knew of these 
trausactlpnsl that that defence would be 
J^i>uud completely satisfactory'. (Hear.) 
'fhe gent^m^ had stated, that up 
h) the tiliia|Mi^Mi^ire of the Mar- 
there was 

AIWpii|o^^^^ga^isiires having 

MiTZSiWoS^B^that no convic- 
lion had Against him for 

any public or private libel. 
OrienUdHtrMfVift,2, 


Mr. W, Wynn.— T hd hon. gentleman 
stated, that Mr. Biickiugham aadiiot,at 
that period, forfeited his claim to the 
protectiou of the Indian Goverumeuts 
and that their displeasure then came 
upon him by surprise. Now, would it 
be believed, that he bad been warned, 
no less than live times, in consequence 
of different publications, of his danger ? 
In the last letter which was sent to him 
by the Secretary of the Government, 
and wbi(‘h was written by order of Lord 
Hastings, it was distinctly stated, ** if 
you persist in pursuing the same line of 
conduct, your license will be imme- 
diately cancelled, and you will be or- 
dered to depart from India.’' Yet this 
was a measure which was now repre- 
sented as having been first thought of 
by Mr. Adam, and which, it was said, 
no Governor General had ever before 
contemplated. By the act of 1813, this 
power of deportation was allowed. It 
was there provide<l, ** that if any person 
residing in India shall so conduct him- 
self as, in the judgment of the Governor 
General, to forfeit his claim of protec- 
tion, his license shall he revoked, and 
lie forthwith ordered to quit the coun- 
try.” It was not Mr. Adam alone who 
caused the removal of Mr. Bucking- 
ham; the whole Council concurred In 
the propriety of that proceeding. As to 
the regulation which Mr. Adam issued, 
he would not now enter into any discussion 
on that point ; not because he was not 
prepared to consider the subject, but 
hceuuse it was a matter pending before 
the Pi ivy Council. It had not yet been 
heard, as Mr. Buckingham bad delayed 
sending in his papers, after he had made 
a regular appeal to that tribunal He 
was sure the Douse would feel, that 
while the question was pending — a ques- 
tion involving such important interests, 
not only as resj^cted the freedom of 
the press in India, but what was o( far 
more eonsequeuce, the power of the 
Government to make regulations which 
were not coDformahlc with the law of 
England — it was desirable that the sub- 
ject should nut he discussed. Hereafter, 
when it had undergone a judicial inves- 
ligation, it might be, made matter of 
discussion. The last part of this case 
referred to the piocccdmgs of Lord Am- 
herst towards Mr. Aruot. With respect 
to that circumstance, he bad no informa- 
tion, except what he derived through 
Mr. iBuckingham’s publication, and tlie 
hearing before the Supreme Court on 
Mr. Arnot’s application. 1'bc bon. 
member had not referred to the more 
material part of that case. The fact 
was, tbatMr. Araot was residing lo India 
2R 
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^ithoM hiix liteHfte or atlthoritjr what- 
CTei* ; atid therefore^ ttildir the exlstitig 
fdwjt becatikethc duty of thfe Govferiiof 
Oenahil to put an end to hia continuance 
therd. The act gave the Governor Ge- 
herai the power to cause to be arrested 
and nut oii sliip-board^ any person thus 
tesifllng without authority; and the 
question hefore the Court was, whether 
it also gave the power to keep the indi- 
vidual In custody, for any time, between 
the petiod of arresting him, and putting 
him on ship-board ? The Judge in Mr. 
Arnot*s case decided that it did not. As 
to the ship; on board of which Mr. At- 
not Was placed, going round by Bencou- 
len, it Was ah allegation which he could 
neither afArm nor deny, as he had no 
information oh the subject. But from 
the chatacter of Lord Amherst, who 
was remarkable for his mildness, he 
could conceive nothing more improba- 
ble, or which required stronger proof, 
than hn accusation charging that noble- 
man with having been guilty of harsh- 
hess or severity towards any individual, 
beyond what he conceived to be neces- 
sary in the Just performance of his duty. 
(Hedr.J 

Sir W. De Crespionv, as we under- 
stdod, bore testimony to the humane 
character of Mr. Adam. From his 
knowledge of that gentleman, he lie- 
lleved him to be incapable of behaving 
harshly towards any one. 

Mr. Hume was sorry the right hon. 
ent. opposite, and the hon. hart, below 
im had taken the course they had done 
on this occasion. There was no ncces- 
slly to adduce testimony to private cha- 
racter, since no private character was 
assailed. No one had attacked the 
character of the individual in his pri- 
vate station ; but cumplaiut was made 
of public acts immediately proceeding 
from him, and the only question for 
that House was — whether the facts 
alleged were true or not. After a 
lapse of two )’ears, during which 
this transaction had been known, no 
answer was given to the charge. All 
the Hght honourable gentleman said 
wds, that when the trial at law wds 
settled, when a court of Justice had de- 
cided, then he would be ready to discuss 
the question. In hii opinion, the inte- 
rests of the whole population of India 
celled upon that bouse to pronounce a« 
opialon on the great question now 
brought before them, without waiting 
till those legal proceedings were finish- 
ed. Hie petitioner denied that he had 
that redress In his power which the right 
lionoUAibte gentleman contended he bad. 
Hie the ptHen who wm to hnf e 


sent over evidence from India, was dead^ 
He knew, from information whieh he 
had received from Mr. Bnckingbam, 
that that hidividuUl wished to procure 
various documents, to follow up with 
effect the action which he had given se- 
curity to prosecute. It was impossible 
for any person to imagine the effect 
which the exercise of arbitrary power, 
as now Cumplaiocil produced in a 
settlement. In this instance, every 
person dreaded to attach himself to Mr. 
Buckingham's fortunes, or to espouse 
his cause. He hoped most sincerely, 
that the extraordinary power which was 
now vested in the Company’s servants 
would never be renewed. Why should 
not the same principles by which Eu- 
glisiitnen were governed wneu they pn>- 
ceeded to other colonies, he extended 
th India? [Hear.] Was it an answer 
to the injustice of the existing system, 
to say, that the Governor General had 
the power to send any person he pleased 
out of the country ? He denied that he 
had the power to the extent now con- 
tended for. Whatever power he had, 
was granted to him under the rfS|)on«.i- 
billty of not exercising it harshly, or 
without showing ample grounds for us- 
ing it. But it was said that Mr. Adam's 
case had not been heard. He main- 
tained that it had been heard. It had 
been drawn up by himself, and sent 
home to every member of the Court ot 
Hircctors. He (Mr. Humel had read 
it, and he must say, after all Mr. Adam’s 
colouring, he had made out no case 
whatever. Mr. Adam's conduct, he 
would assert, proceeded from preme- 
ditated malice against this individual. 
Mr. Buckingham had been ruined in 
his prospects, aud a property of 40,0001. 
had been destroyed. It could be proved 
before a committee of that house, that 
Mr. Aiiam had declared, if ever he had 
the power, he would send Mr.Bucking- 
ham out of India. lie would aik, were 
the Government to act in one sVay to- 
wards one paper, and to adopt a different 
course towards another ? Were they to 
allow a particular paper to mtltoi and 
abuse every person the editors thought 
proper *, and when, on the other band, an 
individual stood forward, afid stated 
the truth, was be to he sent oat 
country .> He had rtoi^ IMgttough 
in India to knotvjijiat iMHnight M 
produced by thttlQto%'W6ie press, 
and he had no Kesfldtion In aayiag, that 
from the time Mr. Bnekinghml' let up 
this paper, bil prolceedim ttperated 
beneficially for Indra. It iahglA the 
English people ifi that eouatl^ tri state 
their opinion on pasib^ aveutoi ^hen 
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thty tiw tb*t thf»e «y«nts were contraiy 
to tbt Interests of the public. When 
(iiivcrameot miscopduf ted itself, gentle 
hints were giren, which produced very 
salutary results. He cnalleoged the 
enemies of M*** Buckingham to look 
over the file of the Calcutta Journal, 
(iuiiog the four years when it had been 
under the control of that geutleman, 
and to find a single article half so scurri- 
lous as those which coustantly appeared 
ill the Indian John Bull, a paper which 
was absolutely set up by mo servants 
of the Goverumeut. The Secretary of 
the Government and other persons in 
uil'icc were connected with it. The 
John Bull in England, bad as it was, 
djd uqt equal its namesake in scur- 
rijity. The Government always dis- 
rlaiined any connexion with the John 
Bull in England; but the connexion 
between the Indian Government and 
the John Bull there, was well known. 
It wai set up by the Secretaries of the 
Bengal Gnveraiiient, assisted, he be- 
lieved, by Mr. Adam himself, for the 
])ur))oiie of writing Mr. Buekiiighani 
<lowu; hut the moment he attempted 
to rescue his character from the gro.ss 
abuse that was heajied on it. he was 
treated as a crimiual. Mr. Bucking- 
ham claimed no exemption. All he 
said was, “ If 1 have erred, bring me 
to trial. Let the criterion of my con- 
duct be the verdict of my countrymen.” 
[Uenr,] Mr. Buckingham was prose- 
cuted, aiid he was acquitted. What 
did he then do ? He brought an action 
against the editors of the John Bull, 
and the luopieut he had taken that step 
means were devised to send him out of 
the country. [Hear.] Such wa^ the im- 
partiality qf the Indian Goverumeut. 
lie could uot think it possible that the 
right hou. Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr> Canning] would give his sanction 
to iuich pimce^diug^,. He bud ohserved 
au eapressioiji of sorprise on his coun- 
tenance wbd«t (ke details qf the case 
•wera stating^ M If the question was en- 
tirely new tO'JlIm; and be was con- 
vinced tlMl bg would pot lend his sauc- 
tion to sy^tam, at least if be 

t^ould jwd no|n the manner be hud 
^ keU the office now 
n hop, gentleman who 

had twenty-three 

out of tweo^Tlam’iuf the Directors came 
to tha resolute of rescinding the re- 
guMof of iho Mmm* pf 
wtthraapeot to ^ j press to India* for 
tho porppse ot rt^toripg the feniorsbip. 
soj^ihmr^utton to the Board <# 
tba . fight hfin. geot|?mah 
•wed to op^ toefit to wuteiw 


still, [hear!] unless indeed (t had 
escaped from its confinement under 
the less liberal system of the present 
President of the Board of Control, 
who seemed to entertain none of the 
enlarged views of his predecessor on 
the subject. That House ought imme- 
diately to take into its consideration 
the evil of suffering such arbitrary 
power to exist. They ought not to 
allow this system of uncontrolled and 
lawless power to l>e coiitinucdt [Hear,] 
He entreated gentlemen, before this 
subject was again discussed^ tp read all 
the documents connected with it; and. 
with that view, he hoped bis hon. friend 
would take care to supply them. He 
ventured to say, those nocumeuts would 
prove that the greatest disregard was 
paid by the Inman Government tp the 
feelings, opinions, and renioQstranceM 
of Englishmen. T|iat Goyernmout 
wished to enforce silence with respect 
to all their proceedings, and therefore 
the press was shackled. What would 
England he if she had uot a free press i 
)u that case the Government might go 
on as they pleased, without animadver- 
sion or observation. The rights of Eng- 
lish subjects, and also of native sub- 
jects, were compromised by this system. 
The natives or India were hourly be- 
coming more intelligent. As ^ proof 
of this fact, he wished gentlemen would 
read the address of Kan> Muhuu l^iy, 
a learned native, in favour of a free 
press. But that.was an object of wbicb 
the Govermpent seemed to be afraid; 
and, in prmMirtiou as they cramped the 
energies of the press, they retarded all 
improvement. 8u long as Mr. Adam 
lived, the circumstances which had been , 
this night disclosed would uojt bu consi- 
dered as reflecting any credit qn biu>. 
The Marquess of Hastings wpidd uot 
have acted thus . his mind was U>0 en- 
larged. He augured no good frppi the 
commencement uf Lufd Amherst's ca- 
reer in India, and he wished him not to 
remain there. The hon. member then 
ridiculed the incopsUte;ury of the In- 
dian Goveniment with, respect to the 
regulation of the press— there being 
one set of regulations for C^'utta, 
and another for Madras, and a tpird fur 
Bombay ; while, if there lyas danger In 
a free press in one part of Jpdl^ there 
must be equal danger in aoedher: yet 
the press was free at Bombay* under u 
Censorship at Madras, and under a still 
worse* system of arbitrary Licensing iu 
JBengfl. After an earnest appeal to the 
judgment of the House, Mr. Hume, 
concluded by condemning empower 
^bich not vi4y eu^tod fhe (torf rnor 
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General to $tikd a out of the 
count/y because he printed something; 
which did not nlcase him, but which 
also authoriKcd him to prevent the 
impoitatioii of the Edinburgh Review, 
or auy other work of which he did 
approve. It was inipossihle to 
liiid a parallel in the records of auy 
country, to the regulations which the 
Indian Goverumeut had adopted with 
regard to the press. He nad read 
them over rcncatcdlv, aixl compared 
them with all that he knew of other 
laws: aiid'he challenged any man to 
produce any thing more despotic or 
tyrannical than those regulations, even 
in those which had been established by 
the Spanish inquisition. And yet this 
was tnc system which met with the sup- 
port of the enlightened President of the 
Board of Control, and the ('ourt of 
Directors! In conclusion, the hon. 
member entreated the House to bestow 
its serious consideration upon the im- 
portant question which had been 
brought under its notice. The suffer- 
ings of Mr. Rnckingham had been 
great, but if they went unredressed, 
they would be nothing ('ompared with 
those which the Indian population 
would hereafter endtire. [Hear, hear.] 
Mr. Astell (the ('hairmau ()f the 
Court of East India Directors) obser- 
ved, that the hon. member for Alwrdeen 
(Mr. Hume) had stated that Mr. Buck- 
ingham was a most injured individual 
throughout the whole of these proceed- 
ings, and that Mr. Adam, in his tempo- 
rary capacity of Govenior General, had 
acted from motives of preiucditatcd 
malice. He had no doubt that a very 
different result would be elicited from a 
candid view of the facts. Mr. Buckiug- 
hain had gone out to India without per- 
mission. lie hod resided there until the 
year 1818, without having the ncces- 
sarv license. He was then at Bombay, 
ami not being licensed, the Goverii- 
roent would not allow him to remain. 
He, however, was anxious to stop in 
India; and, no sooner were his wishes 
made known, than the Directors grant- 
etl him ajicense as a free mariner. A 
free marlneir, he would observe, was a 
person who was allowed to navigate 
from port to tx)rt in India, to proceed 
upon tiis lawnil business, as master or 
mate of a ship, but the license did not 
give Mm the right to remain on shore. 
Mr. Buddngbam went out as a mer- 
cbaiit, hud m 1818 he again returned 
to In November,' 1618, he be- 
came ''editor of the Calcutta Joumtd, 
and ill May, 1019, (a period of about 
sU months,) he ww warned by the 


Government of Bengal, that be was 
liable to be removed on account of cer- 
tain articles which had appeared in his 
paper. In January', 1820, he publisheil 
an attack on the Govermneut of Fort 
St. George, of which the Executive 
Goverumeut complained. In November, 
1820, Mr. Buckingham was again in- 
formed that he had im-urred the dis- 
pleasure of Government, and the same 
thing occurred in July 1821, when Mr. 
Ikiekinghain made a most indecent 
attack on the Bisho;) of Calcutta. But, 
persisting in the same line of conduct, 
it was proposed to withdraw his license, 
and. send nini home. Tlnit proposition 
was supported by three members of the 
Council, which consisted of the Gover- 
nor General and three civil olHeers. 
The Marquess of Hastings, however, 
disagreed with the Council; and exer- 
cising the. power with which he was 
intrusted by the act of Parliament, he, 
from a feeling of lenity, refused to 
sanction their decision, and Mr. Buck- 
ingham was fallowed to rfinain. The 
Council, however, passed a severe 
censure on his conduct; and it was 
dctcriuiued, if he again inisbehaved, 
that he should be sent away. — 
'I'hat WJis the state of theqiiestiuiiuntil 
the departure, of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings, and then Mr. Adam was invested 
pt'o temiwre with the jHiwcrs of Governor 
General. The House would doubtless 
feel that a public functionary thus tem- 
porarily placed in autliority, could not 
be expected to exercise that latitude of 
discretion which a Governor Genera), 
apjfointed for the precise duty; might 
think himself justified in extend- 
ing. Then came the attack on the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Bryce, llie Bengal 
Goveniuient at length decided that the 
last trespass, for it was felt that where 
there vyerc such arepetitiouof offences, 
that there must be a last offence, was to 
be visitetl with a withdrawing of Mr. 
Buckingham’s permission to remaiB 
lunger in Calcutta. That plain state- 
ment of the ease was, he (Mr. AsteU) 
trusted, sufficient to convince the House 
that Mr. Buckingham was no^ibat very 
injured individual that the hbn. mem- 
ber had ehdeavuurea to nudee ont* B 
would bear in mind, that while these 
charges were brought again8t.the coiir 
duct of Mr. Adam, he was not hare to 
defend himself. It was not reasonable, 
it was . not equitable, to enter an this 
subject at the present moment, whan 
Mr. Adam was on .his trial,: 
hear.] The case of Mr, Amot was dlf* 
fereut from that of Mr. Buckingham. 
He was rcuOiag in India without any 
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license whateTer, and therefore he 
he winovedatany time. Though 
the tliulgc said, m bis rose, that it was 
)iot legal to keen him in custody before 
lie was put on ship-hoard, it should be 
recollected that another Chief Justice, 
hir W. Jones, had held a contrary opi- 
nion. The hon. member had said, that 
of all other places the freedom of the 
l*ri‘!>s was most necessary in India, On 
that i)oiut he begged leave to say that 
he dissented entirely from the hon. 
member. 

Nir Charles Forbes begged to offer a 
few observations on the question before, 
the House. In the first place he would 
lake the liberty to rea<l extracts from 
tttu letters which he had received from 
a MTV intelligent and most respectable 
British resident at Calcutta, Mr. John 
Palmer, [Hear, hear,] which would 
show the estimation in which Mr. Buck- 
ingham was held by that gentlenian. 
'I'he hon. member then read the fol low- 
ing extracts of the letters mentioned, 
the one dated on the Ut and the other 
oil tlie 17th of March, from 

( alcutta. 

‘Isl, J present my friend, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, the Kditor of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, to your notice and friendly oflices, 
maler a full persnasiun that your judg- 
ment of him, ujKm acquaintance, will 
jn-tify the liberty i assume in recoiii- 
memling a banished man to you. The 
whine about the hazard of free discus- 
fcinii ill this country, will receive your 
coutenijit, whilst you will lie satisfied 
that infinite bcuent must result to the 
true interests of all societies from its 
indulgence,’ 

‘17th.l baverecommendedMr.Buck- 
iaghani to a few of the East I ndia Direc- 
tors, without fear of being considered 
an incendiary, a rebellious or discon- 
tented spirit. 1 am satisfied of the salu- 
tary inmietice of a free press every 
"here. I believe the Calcutta Journal 
has done much good, and was doing 
"tore. I request your notice of Mr. 
Huckiikgbatn, 'who, 1 believe, in spite 
of all sorts of caiuitiu v, to be worthy of 
your good oAcet and protection. Mr. 
Buckinghdlii jtot veiy inadequate 
damages yetteraay, in an action for 
hbel, against the Jifcu Ball, though 
the Judge spofco of thchr malice with 
abhorrence** ' 

In the fudgment of Mr. Palmer, he 
placed tite moat perfect reliance, and 
the seatiiMtB which he had expressed 
were suihdttit to pfoveMr. Buckingham 
'jns a gcatleinim who did not deserve 
the severe tmtment which he had ex- 
l*erichwd*(Heir,hehr4) Willi respect 


to the great question of the Freedom of 
the Press in India, he (Sir Charles 
Forbes) was not then prejiared to say, 
that under all the rircuinstauces, he 
would give his support to a wholly un* 
restricted pre.;8 in that part of the 
British dominions ; at the same time 
he had no hesitation in saying, that 
the present restrictions on public dis- 
cussion, were as unnecessary as they 
were impolitic (hear, hear !). It was, 
indeed, too true, that the Governments 
in India were apt to look with con- 
siderable jealousy at any public discus- 
sion of their own acts. They considered 
it the very height of arrogance and 
presumption in any person to dare to 
comment on what they thought proper 
to do. But the extraordinary power of 
de|)ortation was wlmt he most com- 
plained of. He knew instances of na- 
ti\es being threatened with de))ortatioii, 
as well as Englishmen. He was ac - 
quainted with a native of Bombay, who 
was threatened, under percnllar cir- 
cumstances, to he sent away from the 
Island. He had made a good bargain 
with the Govcrniiicnt, which they were 
desirous he shonlil abandon, and which 
he was determined to keep. (A laugh.) 
He was threateurd with de|)ortatioii ; 
and his answer was to 1 m» found on the 
Omipauy's records. With a spirit he- 
. coming an Englishman— -with that spirit 
which the natives always manifested, 
if not crushed to the ground, as they 
too often were (hear, bear,)— he an- 
swered, to this effect — Honourable 
Sir, 1 have been infonned that you 
threaten to turn me off the Island* 1 
1)elieve it is untrue. 1 am satisfied, 
honourable .Sir, you arc too well ac- 
quainted with the laws of your country 
and the rights of British subjects to 
/ take that course." (Hear.) He would 
say hut one svord with respect to the 
tremendous power which the Govern- 
meat of India possessed— the power of 
sending British subjects out of India* 
It was granted by the act of the ItJd of 
the late King, but not without consi- 
derable oppoiftion and discussion, He 
would ask of gentlemen who were 
present at those discussions, whether it 
was not stated, that this great power 
was most pointedly and positively to be 
applied Id those cases where Uie safety of 
ludiamigbt be endangered by Europeans 
gcUtng into the intenor of the country 
and tampering with the native powers? 
(Hear.) The treatment of Mr. Buck^ 
Ingham was, he conceived, exceedingly 
harsh. He was removed at the very 
moment when he expected the arrival of 
his family. He earnestly entreated the 
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boB« mtmbef who brought forward this 
iubject so ably aud sot|)erspicuou&Iy» 
uot to lose light of it, out to bring it 
bafore the House at a future time. Be- 
fore he sat down, he begged to state that 
he knew nothing of Mr. Buckingham 
but through his productions, and from 
the correspondence of Mr. Palmer, the 
gciitlemau to whom he had before 
alluded, and whom he highly respect- 
ed. 


Sir F. BuauETT said, he heard with 
great satisfactiou the opinions which 
had been uttered by the honourable 
gentleman who had just set down ; 
but he had yet heard nothing to pal< 
Bate the act of tyranny, (for he could 
call It by no other name,) which had 
been committed against Mr. Buck- 
ingham. He felt bound to declare 
Mnt a more (^ross case of cruelty than 
that which his honourable friend had 
brought forward, had never been pre- 
•ented to the notice of the House 
(hear) —and declared, that his pe- 
culiar motive lor rising, was to cn* 
treat the hoii. uieinher near him (Mr. 
Lanibton) not to rest contented with 
pledging himself, in the next session, 
to discuss tiie general question of a free 
press for 1 ndia, but to give the petitioner, 
during the present session, the advan- 
lap of his talents in a motion speciti- 
ctlly directed to the hardship of bis case. 
The question already before the House 
resolved itself into two cousi derations — 
the common liberty of the press in In- 
dia, and the act of personal oppression 
cacrcisfd upon Mr. Buckingham. The 
last of those considerations was most 
impoiiaut to come under the distinct 
inquiry aud connunce of the House ; 
and be did really spurn at the argument 
on the other side, by which the iuvesti- 
gaBou was attempted to be got rid of,*— 
vie. that the petiiiuuer ha<l commenced 
proceedings in a court of law, on ac- 
count of the injuries which he now 
sought redress for. lii the first place, 
it was declared, aud plainly, that Mr. 
Buckingham had not the power of fol- 
lowing up the process at law ; but, whe- 
ther he could do so, or could uot, it 
was fit the arbitrary conduct of the 
Governor of India should be inquired 
into. The bon. Cbairmau of the Court 
of Directors had said much, but be had 
luformed the House absoli^y of co- 
Ibiog* He had spoken of ** wamiuts" 
given— (of which more herenfier) \ but 
there was no account of the charge 
tnnde against If r. Bockingbam — (hear) 
•*of the charge upon which he haa 
heen seat to Englmid. He was warned 
about this, aud warned about 4hat.-<» 


But what did he comtoUi where wm 
bis fault ? 


Delator ? Qaibni indicUa ? Qqo tests probsTit * 
Nil horqm. Verbose et gnmdis epistoia vemt 
A espreis ” 

And multa might be added, for there 
were more than one of these le^fs to 
which the displeasure of the Government 
had been directed. It might be that 
the remarks which he made were very 
proper and necessary. No dqubt the 
coininems of a public writer were nut 
often palatable to those whose acts were 
coiuincutcd upon. (Hear, hear.) No 
doubt, there were epistles upon epistles, 
and they were most probably urged and 
repeated when the Editor was fairly, 
properly, and most laudably eitiploycd 
in exposing their very proceedings.— 
Those warnings iv ere no proof of otfeiu rs 
.'igaiust law. Of Mr. Adam's character 
he (bir Francis Burdett) knew nothing; 
but he was justified, from his acts, in 
cuticludiug that there was sufficient to 
raise a suspicion as to his motive^. 
It w.-is imputed, as aq ofieuce, to Mr. 
Buckingham, that he had found fault 
with tlie a])poiutmeut of Dr. Bryce.— 
Yet that very appoiutmeut the llirec* 
tors resciuded, and members of the 
Church to which Dr. Bryce belonged 
found fault with him for accepting it. 
The question for the House was, ii«>i 
merely whether Mr. Adam had exceeded 
the letter of his power, but whether he 
had exercised that power with due tem- 
perance auddiscretion— whether he had 
used the authority fairly for the pur- 
l>oses to which it was intended to be ap- 
plied } And further, whether the jjiower 
itself, however exercised, was not one 
which deuiauded censure and rersU’ 
I.iet hoii. members look at the situ- 
ation in which Mr. Buckingham htd 
been placed. Whatever offence he bad 
committed against the existing Govern- 
ineut of India, he had been actually en- 
trapped into the situation in which he 
was placed by the appearance Of a more 
liberal policy in a formerGovanior (Lord 
Moira), who had, in fact, looked upon 
a free press as a probable benefit rather 
than a mischievous engine in Indie. 
Here lay the danger, Let it be obserred, 
of arbitrary goveminents— man were 
safe in no one line of conductMet then 
pursue what line they would, right 

or wrong was a question of iudividiisl 
feeling { and what was one trday> 
might be the other to-monow. A ebaagt 
of the Governor was a change of 
law { nay, a change of IheltoreraDr's 
opinion hid an operatioa equally sweep* 
ing. And this view, while be .(Sir Fraa* 
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cisHurdett) trusted that his hon» friend 
to whom he had before appealed, would 
Ijriiifr forward, independeiitof the gene- 
ral (juestioii, a specific motion upon the 
^rrii vanccs of Mr. Buckingham— this 
I’iew led him W say otie word, whether 
]]t> would or no, upon the cominoo cou- 
ililion of British subjects in our terri- 
tories ill India. If it was really an ob - 
ject with England to encourage a free 
trade with India, her first act ought to 
be to give every English rcshlent there 
the full benefit of English law. (Hear, 
hear.) If ever, let the House be sure, 
we were to derive any real benefit from 
our Indian possessions, it must be by 
the abandonment of that system of des- 
jHitisiu which pressed upon the natives 
of the country not more hardly than 
ii))ou the English themselves who were 
ti innted there in pursuit of fortune. He 
would not occupy the time of the House 
h\ dwelling at length upon topics, for 
the discussion of which more fit and 
more ample opportunities would arise, 
'i'he oliject before the House at present 
was, the relief of a particular iudividual, 
whom he considered to have been treat- 
etl with a cruelty unmerited, and al- 
most unparalleled. Situated as Mr. 
lluekingham had been, the most inces- 
sant anxiety to eonfurni himself to the 
regulations (however slavish) im))oHed 
ni>on him, would have been iiisuilicieut 
to ensure his security. No charge of 
any description, hut that he had ne- 
glected certain warnings (whnteier 
they were), was made out against him ; 
and for this neglect, his property, and 
perhaps his prospects, were to he «le- 
stroyed. Tlic argument that the matter 
w as already in a course of legal discus- 
‘'ion, seemed to him (Sir Francis Bur- 
<lett) to have no force whatever ; and he 
should sit down with again pressing it 
upon his hun. friend the Memlier for 
Ihirham, to bring on the consideration 
of the petitioner’s case in a distinct mo- 
tion without delay. 

Mr, Canning did hot propose detain- 
ing the House upon any of tWe general 
tojiics which common consent, as well 
a-s the course taken by the hon. member 
for Durham, seemed to point out the 
rouvenience of reserving for some fu- 
ture opportunity. The subject properly 
before the House at present was simply 
the petition of Mr. Buckingham (for it 
could hardly be advantageous to d iscu.ss 
sttch a matter os the freedom of the 
press in Jndih in the way of an inciden- 
ts question); and without knowing 
how far the non. member (Mr. Lamb- 
ton) might be inclined to fmlow up the 
^ the hon. member for 


Wettminfer, as to bringing forward tbr 
complaint of the petitioner (Mr. Buck- 
ingham) in the shape of a specific mo- 
tion, he did tnql that the House would 
decline interfering in a cause which was 
already trying at law between two indi- 
viduals, and in which it could not inter- 
fere without trenching upon the proper 
rights of courts of Justice. It might be 
a fit c|uestk>u for discussion whether 
the system of government in India 
should be thrown open, ns recommended 
by the hon. Bart, opposite, or whether 
those guards and precautions In it, 
which had hitherto been thought neces- 
sary, should go on to be maintained in 
their accustomed force and rigour ; but 
those who administered the existing 
powers (whether justifiable or unjustifi- 
able), so long as those powers conti- 
nued, were fairly entitled to this— they 
had a right to have their conduct judged 
of with reference to the laws which they 
had to execute, and not to he con- 
demned as individuals, wherever par- 
ties disliked the system under unicU 
they were Iwuiid to act. He (Mr. Can- 
ning) wished particularly to impress 
honourable members with this point, 
^Vhere the system which an officer ad- 
ministered was wrong, in the eyes of 
those who thought it wrong his conduct 
must of necessity be faulty ; but a Go- 
vernor of India would hardly be found 
in fault for ha\ ing duly administered 
those powers which a deliberate and 
recent act of the British Legislature had 
decided to he necessary for the govern- 
ment of that country. The invidious 
statement, therefore, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham had been transported— tom away 
from one country, and sent to another, 
&c.— that statement might have been 
spared, because the course of proceed- 
ing regularly complained of was the 
course consequent upon the offence of 
which Mr. Buckingham was supposed 
to be guilty, and the very same act 
which gave that power of removal ta 
the local governroentt, gave a specific 
redress to any individual who might 
find himself aggrieved by Its exercise. 
Here was a case, then, in which a Go- 
vernor-General, in the unquestioned 
exercise of an authority Imposed npem 
him by act of Parliament, had applied 
to an individual the precise punWiment 
allotted to the offence with which, Justly 
or unjustly, he was charged. If that 
individual was Innocent of such offence^ 
he was a most highly injured perron ; 
and, in that event, he had the means 
of bringing his case at once, not before 
the autliorities of India, hoi before a 
BritWjwwrtofJtitloe, To 
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banal*, in fact, Mr. Buekin^ain had 
appealed, aiul wa» appealing at the 
present moment; and|j|e House could 
ivith no more proprieqjpnterfere with 
his proceeding, than it could interfere 
in any common King's Bench suit be> 
tween individual and individual, merely 
because' one of the parties happened, 
fthnafaeity to have made out a strong 
dise agaiust the other. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Westminster that 
it would be a most fit matter for consi- 
deratioiwaud he should be ready to 
discuss that point the moment it could 
be done without prejudice to parties*— 
whether (however it had been properly 
or improj^rly used ou the present occa- 
sion) the power of removal ought to 
be continued. Whenever that question 
might he brought forward, be repeated 
that he should be ready to enter into it; 
but he was not prepared, under pretence 
of discussing a great constitutional 
question, to discuss a pending suit i>c- 
tween individuals, to the prejudice of the 
accused, and the benoKt of the accuser. 
The lion, ineiuher for Aberdeen bad 
ohserve<i that be (Mr. (banning) had 
seemed to express some surprise at a 
passage in the speech of the hon. gen- 
tleman, by whom Mr. Buckingham’s 

e dition had been presented to the 
ouse. “ Undoubtedly, Sir,” conti- 
nued Mr. Canning, ** 1 did express sur- 
prise at that passage, for it was one 
well calculaleu to excite surprise in my 
mind. It wos the passage in which the 
non. member spoke of the tyranny of 
my Lord Amherst. Such a charge was 
new to me, and novelty is apt to pro- 
duce surprise. To hear that Lord Am- 
herst had become a tyrant did not asto- 
nish me much less than it would have 
astonished me to hear that he had be- 
come a tiger. (A laugh.) L feel. Sir, that 
I am bound to listen to the declaration 
of the hon. member for the county of 
Durham on this point, with that o|)eu- 
ness to conviction which we should all 
preserve, even when the character of 
those who stand the highest in our esti- 
matUm is the subject of remark. 1 
know that power has been frequently 
the cause of great changes in the hu- 
man mind. It is |K>ssihle that it has 
produced a great change in the niiud of 
Lord Amherst. The possessor of the 
most mild, the must gentle, the must 
amiable, the most forbearing nature 
that 1 ever met with, may have been 
converted |iowcr into a savage and 
ferocious spirit. Such a transformation 
may have taken place ; but if it really 
has* taken place, 1 must sav that it is 
th^ moat e^tfaot^uary physical pheno- 


menon that ever caniie under my obser- 
vation.” (Cheers and laughter) Much 
misunderstanding appear^ to exist with 
respect to the conduct of the Marquess 
of Hastings with reference to the press 
in India, it had been assumed, both 
in that House and elsewhere, that the 
Marquess of Hastings had thrown dowu 
all the guards on the press in India; 
that he had allowed the utmost latitude 
of discussion, and had almost offered 

f »rizes for disquisitions on the most de- 
icatc and dangerous topics. It was uu 
such thing. The Noble Marquess liad 
removed one set of restrictions ou the 
press, but he had, introduced another. 
When, therefore, the question came be- 
fore him (Mr. Canning), at the time lie 
was President of the Board of Control, 
it was a (piestion, not whether there 
should be restrictions on the press in 
India, or no restrictions; but Avhether 
the ancient restrictions which the Mar- 
quess of Hastings had removed, ami 
which the East India Company wished 
to see restored, should be preferred 
to those which the Noble Marques, 
had substituted for them f The Mar- 
quess of Hustings having removed one 
set of restrictions and substituted ano- 
ther, the draft which hud been sent to 
him (Mr. Canning) by the Directors of 
the East India Company, required the 
restoration of the ancient restrictions. 
From that draft he had thought it his 
duty to withhold the approbation of the 
Crown. It had appeared to him that 
under the circuiustances of the case, to 
restore the censorship of the press in 
India would be to interrupt that which 
might prove a very salutary experiment. 
It was some time in the year 1819 that 
accounts were received in this countr> 
of what had been done by the Marquess 
of Hastings respecting the Press in 
India. Jt was auout June, 1820, that 
the draft hy the Directors of the East 
India Company had been sent to him, 
to which draft, for the reasons he had 
already assigned, he had felt it his duty 
not to give the sanction of the Crown* 
That sanction he continued to withhold 
until the eud of the same year, whru 
he ceased to fill the office of President 
of the Hoard of Control. He repeated, 
that his object in withholding it was hi< 
desire that the new system' should be 
fairly tried ; but re'allv before hon. gen- 
tlemen bestowed any high panegpiric ou 
himself, or on the Marquess m Hast- 
ings for his attachment to the liberty of 
the Press, as manifested on that occa- 
sion, they ought to knbw exactly the 
state of the case. The regulations 
which were established by Urd Wei- 
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, and which the Marquess of Hast* beared not to be understood as express* 
inffs had found »n /owe when he went in^ his approbation of the retulatious 
over, ran thus 1. Every printer of which heM fust quotiHi. He did not 
a newspaper shall print his name at the wish whalle had said to be construed 
bottom of the imper. 2. Every editor into an approval either of those regu- 
or proprietor of a newspaper shall de- lations, or of the regulations for which 
liver in his name and place of abode, they had been substituted. The ques- 
3. No paper shall be published on a tiou which had been put to him was, 
Sunday. 4. No paper shall be publish- the censorship having been destroyed, 
ed at all until it has previously been and other regulations established in its 
inspected by the Secretary of the Go- place, whether it was worth while to 
vcrnment^or some person authorized by send peremptory orders to India to 
him. 5. The penalty consequent upon destroy the new regulations, and to 
the disregard of any of tlie above regu- renew the censorship ? His answer had 
iations, shall be the immediate cm- been, that he did not think it worth 
barkation of the offender for England.” while. If it had afterwards appeared 
Now, in lieu of this censorship, the to him that the new regulations were 
following regulations had been esta- more offensive, and less effectual than 
blished by the Marquess of Hastings, the censorship, he should certainly not 
which did not, the House would see, as have interfered to prevent the renewal 
had been imagined, set the press at li- of the latter; but as he went out of 
i>erty altogether. 'Ihe editors of news- office, it was impossible for him to say 
papers are prohibited from publishing^ what might have been his ultimate 
any matter under the following heads : decision. What was the inference 
1. Animadversions on the measures which he wislicd the House to draw 
of the Court of Directors and other from all this ? Not that they should 
public bodies connected with the Go- express approbation of either of the 
^e^lnlellt in India. (Hear, hear.) 2. Also systems in preference to the other, 
all disquisitions on the political trans- But, surely, Geiitleinen of nil parties 
uctious of the local administrations. W'ou Id allow, when it appeared that two 
(Hear, and laughter.) All offensive re- such minds as those of Marquess Wel- 
muiks on the meuibers ()f the Council lesley and the Marquess of Hastings — 
or the Supreme Court, and the Lord yuales Deque candidiores terra tuflt— 
Bishop of Calcutta (hear, and great men as virtuous and honourable as they 
laughter) ; and all discussions having were great and dignified— as much at- 
a tendency to create alarm or suspicion tachod to the principles of liberty as 
among the native po]iulation of any in- the most cnlighteneu Statesmen that 
tended interference with their religion, ever lived — concurred in the necessity 
•). Also the republicalion, from English of Home control over the press in India, 
or other newspapers, of any matter he would not say that their judgment 
euining under the above beads, calcu- should be subjiigateil to that of those 
lated to affect the security of the British distinguished persons, but that they 
power or reputation in India. (Hear, might well pause before they declared 
near.) 4. Also all scandal or personal that the Marquess of Hastings ought 
remarks on individuals tending to ex- to be condemned for the course of con- 
J*|te discord and animosity in society.” duct which he had pursued. What he 
(Much laughter.) Now, certainly the had stated were the authorities on which 
was a little too wide which he founded bis opinion ; and he was sure 
***bject to these ordinations, that that the hun. gentleiiiaii who had in- 
tbe Marquess of Hastings had intended troduced the subject with so much lem- 
to do away entirely with the existing re- per and ability, would not say that they 
^tnctMiDs upon the press, and substitute ought to be put out of the question, 
uncontrolled and unlimited discussion What the decision might be on the par- 
w a system throughout India. (Hear, ticular case under consideration, lie 
near.) And 1 hope,” continued Mr. would not anticipate. In bis opinion it 
J-auning^ that I shall not be going too neither would be nor could lie decided 
ar wlwa I say — ‘ Give me what power on abstract principles. It must be 
<m will, and let me have no fear but looked at with reference, not to the 
rom the press ; then give me the press, happily enlightened state of this couii- 
« ivgulated by the Marquess of Hast- tiy, but to those modifications which 
*ng8, and I will venture to consider my- ludonged to a stale of society not merely 
1^ 7 laughter.) different from our own, but which 

“ the illusion which existed had no rescmbluuce in the whole world, 

m’ i5Jk making what Mr. Buckingham's conduct uiust be 

•tnt be considered a self-sacrifice, he judged with reference to the law under 

Onemal Herald, Yol, 2. 2 S 
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which he lived at the time, and not the 
law by which happily we were governed. 
As to Mr. Adam, with that gentleman, 
he (Mr, Canning) hail no personal con- 
nexion, But he should be doing great 
injustice to him if he did not say that he 
was a man who bad raised himself by 
his meritorious conduct ; a conduct, the 
value of which had been acknowledged 
by the successive individuals wlio had 
held the Government of India, and who 
bad, therefore, the opportunity of wit- 
nessing and appreciating it. He (Mr. 
Canning) could truly say from expe- 
rience, that in a situation of great dilh- 
culty he had known that gcutlenian 
exert himself in the most manly and 
creditable manner. If he were to judge 
of Mfi Adam's general character from 
his conduct as a public officer, he would 
say that he was a man evidently deter- 
lulued to act hououralily and uprightly, 
cost what it would. Mr. Adam might, 
in the pursuit of what he considered a 
just object, have been guilty of violence 
and oppression in the exercise of the 
temporary authority with which he was 
invested. If so, he was in the course of 
trial before that tribunal which Par- 
liament had efi})ecially appointed to 
take cognixance of such misdeeds;— 
ami should he be proved guilty, Gud 
forbid that he should not be visited by 
the puuishment awarded by law to such 
ail uifciice. Hut it was impossible that 
that House could step in with an extra- 
judical proceeding; and above ail, that, 
while the particular case was under the 
consideration of a courtof law, it should 
step in to try the merits of that case, 
and the general system together. That 
House, if it entered at present into the 
iavestigatiun of the subject, could not 
separate the individual case from the 
system. But a court of law would se- 

£ drate them. It would try Mr. Adam 
y the law which be was bound to ad- 
minister; and would consider Mr. Buck- 
ingham's case by the law under which 
he lived. When the individual case 
should be once out of the way, he (Mr. 
Canning) should have no objection 
whatever to consent, not only that the 
whole qiieslioii respecting the press of 
India should be brought under the view 
i»f Parliamout, but that it should also 
take into consideration the other modir 
iicatioDiof the system of Indian Goveru- 
ineiit, which the progress of kuowletige 
and the improving condition of the po- 
puUUon of our Asiatic Empire might 
appear to demand. 

Mr. UiNMAN conteikled that the cou- 
clu^ng observations of the right bou. 
gantlenm who had just aai down, and 


the opening Observations of the right 
bon. the President of the Board of Con- 
tnd, were founded on a complete fal- 
lacy. The right hon. gentleman had 
misstated both the law and the fact. He 
seemed to suppose that Mr. Buckingham 
had contravened the law, and that it 
was in consequence of that contraven- 
tion he bad been, expelled from India. 
That was not the fact. Mr. Buckingham 
had contravened no law, he had not 
even contravened the Marquess of Hast- 
ings’s regulations : nor did even a breach 
of these incur the penalty of embarka- 
tion for England. But the great error 
of the two right hon. gentlemen was, 
that they supposed Mr. Buckingham 
was availing himself of the Act of 
Parliament, which, it was thought, 
prescribed the means by which he might 
remedy the injustice that he bad suf- 
fered. When first Mr. Buckingham 
returned to this country, he had done 
him (Mr. Denman) the honour to ask 
his opinion as to the course of proceed- 
ing which it would be expedient fur him 
to pursue. He advised him to abaiidou 
his intention of proceeding in a Court 
of Law for redress against the Governor 
as hopeless. It was in consequence of 
this share which he had in the business, 
that he was anxious to trouble the 
House with some remarks. He did 
then think, and thimght so still, that 
Mr. Buckingham did abandon the in ■ 
tention of taking any proceeding in the 
Court of King's Bench. If he (Mr. Den- 
man) did not most conscientiously be- 
lieve that all Mr. Buckingham’s legal 
pro< eedings against Mr. Adam were rc- 
linqnished, he would certainly not sup- 
]K>ri his present Peiition. if, on the 
contrary, he persevered in them, he 
(Mr. Denman) would say that he dis- 
graced himself. In the Petition which 
his honourable friend had preseiiled 
from Mr. Buckingham, the latter dis- 
claimed all further legal proceeding 
in this case. If, after so solemn a 
disclaimer, Mr. Buckingham should 
nevertheless proceed, he (Mr. Denman) 
would in no way be legally concerned 
on the subject. But the fact was, that 
the allegation that Mr. Buckingham 
continued his legal suit, was only ope 
of the reasons which were always dis- 
covered by those who wished to get rid 
of the complaints of any injured indivi- 
dual. Mr. Buckiu^haui bad no con- 
nexion with the leading members of that 
House. He had never sat in the same 
cabinet or at the same table with thpm- 
Of course, therefore, bis remonstrances 
were met by panegyrics on those whom 
he coBsidem hie oppreseore. Bvery 
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richt hon. member wai prepared with 
((roundi founded either on candour 
to an adversary, or on partiality to a 
friend, for rejectinfp any individual case 
of grievance that might be submitted to 
tlie consideration of Parliament. The 
Petitioner had declared that be did not 
mean to follow up any legal proceeding, 
against Mr. Adam for his banishment and 
rum, and yet theHouse of Commons were, 
forsooth, to slumber over his wrongs be- 
cause, it was possible he might be insin- 
cere ! When was this doubt to/ud? Was 
the uffence of having once entered into 
recognizances to be visited on Mr. Buck- 
ingham by a perpetual denial of justice ? 
Would the right hoii. geutieraan believe 
next year, or the year after, that the iii- 
letiUoii of not proceeding legally was 
sincere? To him (Mr. Deiinian), it 
appealed that the Petition was one to 
ahich the House ought to attend, with 
reference Imth to the oppression which 
the Petitioner had suffered, and to the 
system under which that oppression had 
iM^eii iutlieted. Unquesliunably, on 
looking at the Act of Parliament, which, 
according to the right lion, gentleman, 
afforded the means of redress for sueh 
injustice as that complained of, he had 
advised Mr. Buckingham to drop all 
legal proceedings. The remedy which 
that act pointed out was merely nomi- 
nal— it imposed on the person com- 
plaining of oppression such a course in 
proving his case, as rendered all pros- 
pect of success hopeless. The Governor 
General of India was armed with arbi- 
trary power, at a moment's notice to send 
out of the cimutry any individual wliose 
newspaper or whose face he, or any of 
the underlings of office, disliked, or with 
whom (as had been hinted by an hon, 
baronet) he or they had made an im- 
rovident bargain; and that iudiyidual 
ad no remedy at law, unless he could 
prove malice and corruption on the part 
of his oppressor— a thing manifestly 
impossible, unless the Governor General 
of India were to be au ideot as well as a 
tyrant. It was so, also, with regard to 
the magistrates in this country. The 
House were every day told, that If those 
magistrates behaved improperly, redress 
jjight be obtained in the Court of King's 
wnch. But that redress could not be 
obtained unless malicious or corrupt 
motives could be established ; and who 
did not know the difficulty of establish- 
mg any such charge by distinct and 
r^itive evidence? Important as beheld 
Joe liberty of the press to be, that formed 
a small part of the question under 
^tmeratioB, And yet, upon that point, 
w more mistaken notion bid never 


existed than that which bad led to this 
outrage upon the person of Mr, Buck- 
ingham* Undoubtedly to talk of a 
press, and that press not free, was to 
talk of a secret enemy instead of an open 
friend. But. that was not the single 
question before them. The question 
was not, why the press was not unre- 
strained in India, but why, there being 
Jaws regulating the press, in the event 
of any violation of those laws, was not 
the violator pursued in tbg proper and 
regular course of justice? When be 
heartl the hon. Chairman of the Court 
of Directors talk of the five warnings 
which Mr. Buckingham had rcceiv^ 
against the commission of the offence 
with which he was charged, it natu- 
rally occurred to him to ask the hon. 
Chairinaiiwhy the offender had not been 
brought into a court of Justice.^ He 
would answer, that unless the jiower 
were allowed freely at home and abroad 
of canvassing the conduct of persons in 
authority, discontent would soon take 
a more alarming form than that of 
speech, and swell info danger upon 
every occasion. At the time that 
Mr. Buckingham was charged with 
the offence in quesflon, he had brought 
an action in the Supreme Court against 
the proprietors of tne John Bull news- 
paper, hy whom an action had also 
been brouglit against him, so that he 
was in the double capacity of plaintiff 
and defendant. Yet M r. Adam had torn 
him from his business, from his friends, 
from ail his hopes, and had sent hiiii to 
a distant country, where he was ruined, 
anil was perhaps on the very verge of 
beggary. It was horrible to bear of such 
things. It was horrible to see any thing 
like au attempt to introduce into this 
country that Indian atmosphere Wfhich 
he for one was not prepared to breathe, 
lie trusted Parliamentary inquiry would 
be Instituted into the treatment that Mr. 
Buckingham hail experienced. It had 
been con’sidcred necessai^ to submit the 
conduct of Individuals, situated as Mr, 
Buckingham had been situated, to the 

judgnieutofacourtoflawin Jndiainscve* 

ral instances. If in one, why not In all ? 
Was it not in Mr. Buckingham’s fa- 
vour, that in the civil action which he 
had himself brought for a libel on his 
character he had recovered damages, 
and that the revival of the criminal In- 
formation against him by Mr. Adam 
was considered so unwarrantable by 
the Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghteii, 
tb&t be refused to send it to a Jury, and 
declared the whole proceeding to be 
cruel, oppressive, and illegal? What 
reason could be assigned for the axis- 
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tence 0^ fto despotic a law as that under 
which Mr. BurainKham was lutferinf, 
unless it were an overwhelmiu|f neces- 
sity? Yet no such necessity appeared 
to exist. Why preserve this per^tual 
Alien Bill in India? an Alien Bill too 
of the most strange description; for 
Aliens were free from its operation, 
which was directed against Englishmen 
alone ! It was not because any man had 
been mild and amiable in this country 
that he must necessarily he mild and 
amiable in India. It was very true, 
as the right hum gentleman opposite 
had himself allowed, that arbitrary 
)wcr frequently altered character, 
he right non. gentleman could not 
have forgotten that beautiful passage 
in the most beautiful histories of the 
worldj where the future tyrant answered 
the voice that foretold what he should do, 
“ Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing?" But he did it. 
Such, indeed, were the naturally vitiat- 
ing conseciueiices of the piis.sessiuu of 
arbitrary lamer, that no wise or good 
man would wisii for it. With respect 
to Mr. Adam, it did hapiKui that that 
gciitleinau was an old scluNil-fellow of 
his; and he recollected him to have 
hecn a ho} of a most amiable and gentle 
cbarai'ter. Nevertheless, he must de- 
clare that on the present occasion, Mr. 
Adam seemed to him to have com- 
mitted one of the most cruel, ( ppres- 
sive, and unjustifiable acts whim he 
had ever known to have been coni- 
initted by a British Governor in the his- 
tories of the colonietr— had as they were. 
[Hear.] So far was his conduct in the 
transaction from deserving to be re- 
garded with iiuliilgence, except indeed 
from the circumstance of his not being 
in this country to defend it, that in his 
(Mr. Denman's) upiiiiun,it ought to re- 
ceive the most marked and general 
reprobation. But although Mr. Adam 
was not in the country to defend him- 
self, he had published his dcfouce, and 
no person could read that defence with- 
out finding in it Mr. Adam’s own cou- 
demuatiop, and seeing the arbitrary 
and uiicun trolled power which be hull 
exercised. The hon. Chairiiiaii of the 
Court of Directors had talked of the 
waruings which Mr. Buckingham had 
receiveu, as if they were the distant 
runihliugs of thunder that were to throw 
a man on his knees to pray to heaveu 
to avert from him the meuaeiug storm. 
But why was the storm to fall as it did ? 
Surely Mr. Adam might have waited a 
few. weeks until the arrival of the new 
Governor. But the whole proceeding 
cleaH> showed the nature of that sys- 
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tem, which, from the top to the bottom, 
required unsparing revision and cor- 
rection. It was the bounden "duty of 
Parliament to take care that the press 
in India enjoyed that degree of liberty 
which might safely be granted to it; 
and, above all, to deprive the Govern- 
ment in that country of the power of 
exercising an arbitrary deportation to- 
wards any individual who might hap- 
pen to displease them by the maim- 
ness and independence of his conduct. 
[Cheers.]^ 

Mr. Lamhton made a brief reply. 
He felt that an apology was due from 
him to the House, for intruding upon 
them again, after the very able manner 
in which Mr. Buckingham's cause had 
been advocated by his hon. friends; 
but there were one or two points in the 
speeches of the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite, which he should be wanting 
ill duty to the individual whose Peti- 
tion he had undertaken to present tu 
Parliament, if he were nut to notice. 
With respect to any imputation on in- 
dividuals, it was in the recollection of 
the Huusa, whether at the very outset 
of his address to them on presenting 
the Petition, and in the whole course 
of that address, he had not wholly dis- 
elaiiiied attrihiiting corrupt or malici- 
ous motixes to any one ? He had stated 
the case w ith reference to its own me- 
rits. He had simply stated the facts 
which had occurred under Mr. Ailam’s 
teui|)orary administration of the Go- 
vernment of India, without imputing 
to that gentleman, or tu any one else, 
any improper motive whatever. The 
right hon. geutleinan, however, talked 
as if his speech had been full of incul- 
pation. He had a right to complain 
also of the way in whini the right hon. 
gentkman had treated another of hi'- 
statements. He had certainly told the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Control, mure than three w ecks ago, in 
that House, that all legal proceedings 
had been dropped by Mr. Buckingham. 
He had also endeavoured to impress that 
fact upon the House this evening. The 
death of Mr. Buckingham's solicitor, 
in India, and the uuaccountuhle cir* 
ciuustiiuce that his counsel, Mr. Fer- 
gussou, well known to many gentle- 
men in that House, (who was soon 
after appointed Advocate General under 
Mr. Adam) had omitted to send hiui 
the necessary documents and evidence, 
with the protracted stay of Mr. Adam in 
India, added to other consideratkms, 
had induced him to decline all further 
proceeding. If that had not been tU 
case, he (MrtLambton) would ceitaimy 
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have abstained from presenting the 
Petition. It had been contended that 
Mr. Adam had only administered the 
power which beloured to the existing 
^stem. That he (Mr. Lambton) posi- 
tively denied. It was one of Mr. Buck- 
iogham’s strongest complaints. 'Hie 
system which Mr. Adam found on his 
accession to the temporary Government 
of India, was the system which the 
Marquess of Hastings had established. 
It signified nothing to talk of the pri- 
vate regulations respecting the press, 
which that Noble Marqucssdiad circu- 
lated, Those regulations, not having 
received the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of d ustice , were inoperative as law. 
For his part, he knew nothing of the 
Marquess of Hastings’s character. But 
this he knew — that the Marquess of 
Hastings had removed all arbitrary 
control on the part of the Government 
over the Press of India. He was not 
called upon to defend the Marquess of 
Hastings, to sjieak of his attributes, 
to reconcile hii inconsistencies, or to 
hold him up as an example. But when 
the Noble Marquess had iimde n 
ublic declaration to one effect, and 
ad circulated private regulations to 
another, he (^Mr. Lambton) considered 
himself only bound by the former. Did 
the Noble Manniess make those regula- 
tions the law of India } No. It was true 
that they bad since been registercvl by 
the Chief Justice iu Bengal, and had 
Ikcoiuc the lawj but at the time at 
which Mr. Adam acted upon them 
they were not so ; nor were they passed 
into a law until after Mr. Buckingham 
had been banished from the cuuntiy'. 
What wa3 the tribunal, then, that was 
to decide whether this individual was to 
have his remedy ? It must be a supe- 
rior one to that which had dune the 
wrong. Surely, then, it was Hat to the 
Court of Directors that he was to ap- 
peal, but only to this Parliament and to 
the people. (Hear, hear.) And though 
he (Mr. Lambton) feared that be should 
gain little by looking to Parliament for 
redress, for he expected no other re- 
dress but that whicii the people of Eng- 
land might be disposed to afford, he 
yet felt It incumbent upon him to sub- 
mit these few observations on Mr. Buck* 
iugham's case. Having offered these 
remarks with respect to what had fallen 
frpm the right hou. Secretary (Mr. Can- 
ning) , he had a few more to make upon 
the speech of the hou. Chairman of the 
Court of Directors. That hon. gentle- 
man had talked a great deal about the 
i^nvenience which had resulted from 
mod« of proceediogi aod the preju* 


dice that it might operate to the wel- 
fare of India; out he (Mr. Lambton) 
knew of no inconveuience or prejudice 
that could result from the discussion of 
the case of an English subject to whom 
so signal an injustice had been done in 
so distant a climate. (Hear.) He could 
not perceive the inconvenience of that 
House’s inquiring into the causes of an 
English subject's banishment from In- 
dia under such extraordinary circum- 
stances as those which marked this 
case. I’hc hon. Chairman of the Court 
of Directors had also alluded to the 
warnings which were said to have been 
given to Mr. Buckingham, and bad ex- 
pressed an opinion, that after they had 
oecu so given, it was matter of surprise 
that Mr. Buckingham should go on in 
the same course. But it was a little 
extraordinary that the hon. Chairman 
had never stated to the House what 
these warnings were. fHear.) If, hi>w- 
cviT, the House would give nim leave, 
he (Mr. Lambton) would satisfy them 
on that head, having been furnished 
with some particulars relative to tho 
matter. One of these warnings related 
to the fact of Mr. Buckingham^ having 
asserted (as we uiiderstoinl) that Mr. 
Elliot's being continued in tne govern- 
iiicnt of Madras was a public calamity ; 
for that ihe^censorshipof the press there 
was so strict, that nothing was sufl^red 
to appear which spoke favourably of her 
late Majesty, Queen Caroline, or of 
her lamented and unfortunate daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte. Now it was a 
fact that happened to be known to him 
(Mr. Lambton), that application was 
made (and very properly made as far as 
that went) to the Auvocate General for 
his 'opinion as to whether any prosecu- 
tion should be instituted against Mr. 
Buckingham for these reflections ; and 
the Advocate General replied that there 
would be no chance whatever of success, 
if they were. (Hear.) This circumstance 
he took from a pamphlet which htui 
that night been already quoted— name- 
ly, Mr. Adam’s Defence. Another warn- 
ing regarded a ctiarge that was sup- 
posed tq respect the Bishop of Calcutta ; 
that, however, was by no means a 
personal charge against bis lordship, 
but WM brought, in the Calcotta Jour- 
nal, against one of the Chaplains of 
the Bishop, for neglect of duty on va- 
rious occasions and on various uiat- 
ters. The Bishop applied U) the Coun- 
cil, complaining that the passage in 
fiuestion was an insult upon himsel . 
But what was the result ? An inquiry 
into the facts was set on foot : the 
MteawaV of Hr. SucUnsbam w» 
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discovered to be true, and the evil 
was remedied. Was this an injury? 
Was it for this that Mr. Buckingham 
was to be required to abstaiu from 
further observation or discussion? It 
mi^ht rather have been supposed that 
the Anding f^ood to have been eifected 
by such means, would prove the strong- 
est incentive and inducement to a ge- 
nerous mind not to relax in its efforts 
for the removal of evils. Another warn- 
ing was occasioned by some military 
statements that were published by Mr. 
Buckingham, and whiifh, it was appre- 
hended, would excite a spirit of insub- 
ordination in our Indian army. But 
it appeared that the writer of the state- 
ments had left his name and address 
with the editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
to answer any demands that might be 
made upon him. I'hey regarded a 
system of great oppression and injus- 
tice which then existed in that army ; 
the troops being paid very disadvan- 
tageously, in a particular currency. 
Here, again, an inquiry was instituted 
into the subject, and a remedy was ap- 
plied to the grievance. The honourable 
Director might with great propriety be 
referred to the excellent work on the 
disturbances in the army at Madras, 
ublished bv Sir John Malcolm, who 
ad expressly declared in it, that it was 
for the beneAt and prosperity of India 
that free disc'bssion should be allowed ; 
and that oppressions were frequently 
ractised in the army, which nothing 
ut a free press could remedy. Had the 
hon. Chairman forgotten that the mu- 
tinies at Vellore and Madras had taken 
place under an established censorship 
of the press in India ? that the dreadful 
rebellion in Calcutta also broke out be- 
fore the censorship was removed ? and 
that it was the universal opinion of 
the best informed and most experi- 
enced men, that if India bad had a 
free press, those disturbances would 
most probably not have taken place? 
He (Mr. Lainbton) knew that to be 
the case ; and if the House would only 
be induced to grant him a Commit- 
tee for the purposes of inquiry, he 
would pledge himself to prove at their 
bar, by officers of the Arst respectabi- 
lity, and such as were in the highest 
estimation with the Court of Directors, 
that as far as the general peace, in- 
terests, and prosperity of India were 
concerned, no remedy could be fonnd 


for existing evils so effectual as a free 
press. (Hear, bear.^ As to his future 
intentions, he would be very willing to 
give the House another opportunity of 
discussing the question before them ; 
but he did candidly confess that he had 
never entertained the slightest hojpe of 
gaining any redress for this individual 
himself. (Hear.) His principal object 
bad been to give that publicity to the 
case which he thought it was now likely 
to receive ; but he did not see the re- 
motest prospect of obtaining any re- 
dress for i>; and, therefore, unless he 
received such a pledge as he hardly 
ever knew to have been given iii that 
House, — namely, that the statement of 
Mr. Buckingham should be inquired 
into, and if that were found true, then 
that the wrong he complained of should 
be redressed — he felt that lie should 
only be triAiug with the time of the 
House, and excitiug hones in the indi- 
vidual that were not likely to be re- 
alized, if he bmught the case for- 
ward mice more. (Hear.) He had al- 
ready stated that his motives for bring- 
ing the matter before them at all were 
purely of a public nature. He knew 
not Mr. Buckingham — he knew not 
the Marquess of Hastings— he knew 
not Mr. Adam — he knew not Lord 
Amherst. (Hear, hear.) All that he 
knew of him was that he had refns- 
ed to perform the ceremony of the 
Ko-tuu before the Emperor of China— 
(A laugh.) That was the only public 
act of his Lordship that had ever come 
to bis knowledge. (Laughter.) But 
whether he was a tyrant or a tiger, be 
(Mr. Lambton) was bound, as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, when be received a 
statement of oppression and cruelty, 
supported by men of the highest cha^ 
racter and respectability, fearless of all 
consequences, and regardless of the 
rank and power of the Individuals whom 
that statement might implicate, to per- 
form his duty by facing it before those 
who called themselves the Commons of 
England. He had laid the case of Mr. 
Buckingham before them* If they per- 
mitted the deep wron»s which that gen- 
tleman had snnered to to unredressed, 
on their heads would fall the disgrace— 
he cast it from him with disdain. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Petition was then ordered to be 
printed. 
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rWe btve reeeirtd ft nnmber of letten from 
pfijons interested in the subject of the Press in 
India, on the debate of the 25th ; from among 
u hirh we ran find room for ana only : and wc 
ifivc that the preference principally because it is 
iliPHhottest.-We had intended to offer from our 
i)\\ n pen some notes on the fallacies to be foand 
in the speeches of Mr. Canning, Mr. M'ynn, and 
Mr, Astell; but a future opportunity will occur in 
« liicb wa hope to be able to do them more jus- 
tee than our time or spnee will now permit.] 

Sir,— I have perused with much in- 
terest, and not without satisfactiou, the 
Keport given in the Morning Chronicle 
and other newspapers of the debate on 
)oiir Petition, in the House df Com- 
mons, on the 25th iust. 

1 do not mean to take up your readers’ 
time or your spare by any remarks on 
the case itself. There can be but one 
Opinion regarding the persevering cru- 
elly of your oppressors among all Eng- 
lihhinen, who have the feelings of which 
our nation is proud, and who are not 
interested in the continuance of a bad 
system, or in the protection of bad 
riders. 

But if the reporters have reported 
truly, the right non. Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs was pleased obligingly to 
undertake the defence of the Marquess 
of Hastings, against the attacks of those 
nnnicrous writers and speakers here 
and abroad, who have accused his 
liordship of sincerely intending what 
he publicly professed in lUli), namely, 
to jHjrmit the free exercise of that public 
scrutiny which he declared to be so 
‘-alutary for public authority. 

Tlic reporters must be mistaken in 
tliis. Mr. Canning well knows, that 
whatever may have been the character 
nf Loixl Hastings's later views and opi* 
i‘i"ns, he was most sincere in his ori- 
ginal professions, and that it required 
nlmndant and persevering goading, on 
rile part of councillors, gecretaries, 
hinhops, and judges, before Ins Lord- 
jliip yielded so far as even to threaten. 
Beyond that point they never were able 
drive him ; and those who consider 
riic whole circumstances of his position 
J**ll perhaps make charitable allowance 
h»r Ills failing so far in consistent 
hrinuess. 

Mr. Canning knows that he, as well 
Rs the Directors, (all equally a/ Aearf 
hostile to free discussion) acted and 
wrote on this conviction, that Lord H. 
''Its intr(^ucing real freedom of discus- 
J*ion, which was deprecated as being 
indeed harmless to a strong and honest 
Rovernment, but most dangerous t«» a 
^eak or wicked one. It is impossible 
that Mr. Canning could have said 
w&atu ihut (iioiieously ascribed to him. 


If this is impossible, equally so is Jt 
that Mr. Canning, theu President of the 
Hoard of Control, could have withheld 
his sanction to the eager wishes of the 
Directors for restoring a Censorship, 
for the reason assigned in the erroneous 
re])ort of his speech, viz. that as Lord 
Hastings had fto intention to make the 
press free, but only to substitute one 
mode of contrt>l by prohibiting any re- 
gulations, for another by previous cen- 
sure, be (Mr. Canning) did not think |t 
worth while to interrupt this philan- 
thropic course of experiments on the 
most effectual way of gagging the un- 
fortunate subjects of the India Com- 
pany. But if Mr. Canning and his 
coadjutors did know that real practical 
freetbni of discussion tiad been intro- 
duced by Lord Hastings, and did de- 
precate it privately, what becomes of all 
this story about the experiments ? 

1 have not yet done with this strangely 
erroneous Rejiort, and the experimental 
course. In Mr. Canning's anxiety to 
defend Lord Hastings from the iinpu- 
tatioii of sincere love of freedom, he is 
made to say, that Lord Hastings fui- 
stihited for the abolished previous cen- 
sure anew; descrijdion of previous check 
by means of the prohibitum of certain 
topics — a check by inlimidation, iu 
short. Mr. Canning is also said to have 
read what he lieclared to be the Regu- 
lations for the Press established by Lord 
Wellesley— which Lord Hastings found 
in existence, and for which he snhsti- 
tuft'd (as Mr. Canning is made to say,) 
the Regulations to Editors, command- 
ing them to abstain from criticising 
acts of Governors, Bishops, Judges, and 
so forth. 

Now, Sir, had Mr. Canning really 
averred that the above odious and ridi- 
culous Regulations with which he amus*- 
ed the House, were introduced by Lord 
Hasting, to whom he ascribed them, 
he would have shown himself ignorant 
to a singular degree. 1 will not sunnose 
the alternative, that he could wisn to 
deceive his audience or suppress facta 
of such importance as these to the ab* 
sent client he was defending. 

The Wellesley Code, as read by Mr. 
Canning, was only apart^ and nut tb« 
whole — and, strange to say, the portiou 
omitted by the right hon, Secretary was 
almoftt, exactly the counterpart of the 
Regulations be ascribed to Lord 
Hastings. 

Along with Lord Wellesley's brief 
Code of (ive articles, of which the only 
substantive one is that directing the 
newspaper! to bw subnutted to pmuMia 
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censure, Iws Lonlshij) issued a mbsi* 
diary Code of insti'uctions for the Cen- 
sor's rui dance for the time bein^ , and 
this Code was communicated to (be Edi- 
tors, to prevent needless trouble to both 
parties. J remember to have seen this 
subsidiaiy Code in, t think, a pamphlet 
of Dr. Maclean's, and it was almost the 
very comterpart of that letter of pro- 
hibitory regulations sent to the Editors 
by Lord Hastings, only rather more vex- 
atious, and with this difference, that Lord 
Wellesley could not throw the shield of 
protection over bad Bishops, for Bishop 
there was none, so that bad Judges alone 
had the honour of being sheltered from 
public scrutiny ; English Judges too ! 

In this state Lord Hastings found the 
Press. When he abolished the censure, 
the Government caused the subsidiary 
Regulations of Lord Wellesley, in sub- 
stance, to be sent to each Editor for his 
guidance, since there was no longer a 
General Censor y and each Editor was to 
become his own Censor. 1 am not de- 
fending this act of the collective Govern- 


ment. Lord Hastings's construction of 

his own share in it will be admitted by a) 
candid men to show that he preserved 
this fragment of Lord Wellesley'^ 
ging system, only as a matter of furin 
and perhaps as a peace-offering to 
the Sages of Leaden hall-street. 

I hope you will obtain and publish (lie 
Censorial Instructions of Lord Welieslev 
together with the Circular Regulations 
of Lord Hastings, when the world will 
see better than perhaps Lord Hastings's 
obliging defender may like, the crying 
iujifstice of attributing the work of 
another and a very different “ candid” 
spirit to that noble Lord. The jokes 
and good things about a free Press, as 
regulated by Lord Hastings, s^ill lose 
their point, perhaps :—but the suppres- 
sion committed, if not designed, will 
perhaps do less mischief. 

I beg pardon for so long a trespass- 
hut it seemed really necessary to defend 
an absent man from the over zealous 
defence of his good-natured friends. 

Yours, SuuM CoiyiE, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


[From the London GazeUe.\ 

CeXERAL ORDEKS, PROMOTIONS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, REMOVALS, «tC. 

Warrant for subjecting tlic Pay of Officer'^ 
in Jamaica, Ceylon, iMauritius, and on 
all other Foreign Statioii.s (except India) 
where allowances arc granted instead 
of rations of provisions In kind, for 
themselves and their servants, to the 
same stoppage as is made fnnii the pay 
of offlcei-s on stations abroad, where 
rations of iirovisions are issued in kind. 

“ GEORGE R. 

“ Whereas the staff and regimental 
officers of our forces in Jamaica, Ceylon, 
and the Mauritius, receive a Colonial al- 
lowance in lieu of rations of provisions in 
kind, without any stoppage being made 
from their |mv on account of such allow- 
ance ; and whereas we consider it to be 
just and expedient that the officers of our 
army should in all cases be placed, as 
nearly as possible, upon an equal footing : 
Our will and pleasure therefore is, and we 
do hereby order and direct, that the pay 
of our staff aud regimental officers, serv- 
ing in the said islands, aud on cveiy other 
foreign station, except in the territorial 
possessions of the East India Company, 
and receiving a Colonial allowance in lieu 
of rations of provisions, J shall be subject 
to a deduction of twopeno!-half|}euny per 
diem for each iiuioii, for which such Co- 
louial allowance shall be made, being the 
tame stoppage as is now made from the 
pay of tnoM officers who m suppUetl 


abroad with rations of provisions In kind 
for themselves uuil their seiTants. 

“ We are further pleased to direct, that 
the present regulation shall take effect 
from the 25th day of the month next en- 
suiiig the receipt of tliis our order, by the 
Generals or other officers in command of 
our forces on llie .several stations abi-oad." 

The honour of Knighthood is conferred 
upon James Hrahazon Unnston, Esq. Pre- 
sident of tiie Select Committee of Sii|K;r- 
cargoes of the Honourable East India 
Company, at Canton. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

BkNGAL. 

16M Hegt. Light Dragoons. Comet W. 
Peiin, from 17th Light Dragoons, to be 
('ornet, rice Thomas Brett, who retires 
on lialf-pav 21tli Light Dragoons, dated 
22 April 1M24. 

14M Foot. Lieut. Col. J. Campbell, from 
half-pay Royal West India Rangers, to he 
M^jor, vice Gardner, who exchanges» 
dated 6 May ld24. 

. Mth Foot. Lieut. J. Mathews to be 
Captain without purchase, vice Read, de- 
cetxsed, dated 2J Oct. 1823.-— Lieut. Matt. 
Semple, from 28th Foot, to be Captaiu 
without purchase, vice Willshire, 
moted, dated 24 Oct. I82;L— Ensiim H* 
Grimes to be Lieutenant, vice Mattiews, 
dated 23 Oct. 1823.r— E. Bagot, Gent, to 
be Ensign, vice Grimes, dated 2i October 
1823. 

44/A Foot. Brevet M^jor Adam Bragh 
to be Mtdor without purchase, vice Nixon* 
decea a, dated 7 Nov. 7* 
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Counor to be CaoUin, vice Brugh, same 
date —Ensign Walter Ogilvy to be Lien- 
ffuaut, via* Connor, same date.— Second 
Lieut. R.B, M*Crea, from the Ceylon Rc- 
siuient, to be Ensign, vice Browne, ap- 
pointed to 28th Foot, dated 28 April 1824. 
—Gentleman Cadet J.D. Dc Wend, from 
the Royal College, to be Ensign, vice 
Gplvy, dated 29 April 1824.— Captain ft 
Half hide, from 17tn Foot, to be Captain, 
ucc Caulfield who exchanges, dated 
May 1824.— Ensign W. C. Langnicad, 
from 7fith Foot, to be Lieutenant without 
purchase, rice Wood, removed from the 
.service, dated 25 April 1824. 

59/A Foot. Lieut. N. Chadwick to be 
Captain by purchase, vice Clutterbuck, 
who retires, diited 29 April 1824.— Ensign 
C. Coote to be Lieutenant, vice Chadwick, 
dated 29 April 1824.— J.N. Barron, Gent, 
to l>c Ensign by purchase, vice Coote, 
.S.UUC date. 

MADRAS. 

46/A Foot. En.sign W. N. Hutchinson to 
Ite LieuUmnnt without purchase, vice Law, 
decea'^ed, dated 25 Oct. 1823.— G. Wood- 
Imni, Gent, to be Ensign, vice Hutchiii.son, 
>.tme date. 

nOMBAV. 

2()/AFoo/. Capt. R. Swinton, from 17th 
Foot, to be Captain, viee Uotfoii, who 
(•.uliaiigc.s, dated 29 April 1824.— Lieut. 
'I.Daj, from half-pay Royal We.H India 
Hangers, to be Lieutenant, vice Warren, 

I whose apwdutmcnt has not ukeu place) 
dated 22 April 1824, 

4/A Heftf. Light Dragoons, Major G. 
brown, from fcth Light Dragoons, to be 
Major, vice Onslow, who retires upon 
lialf-pay 42d Fool, reanving the .differ- 
ence, dated 13 May. 

Jireret. Captain C. 0. Aveline of Hon. 
F- 1. Co.'s .service, and Adjutant to the 
A 1 1 ‘-^ at the Royal Military Seminary at 
Audiscombe. to have the local rank of 
laptain while so employ^, vice Lester, 
who rc.sign8,— Lieut. T.Hitherdoii, of do. 
‘I'd Assistant Adjutant at that Institution, 

>« have the local rank of Lieutenant while 
unemployed, dated 13 May. 

a:YLUN. 

C^/on/fei-/, G. P. Pickard, Gent, to be 
I . **r“teuaiit, vice M*Crca, apiwiuled to 
nth Foot, dated 29 April 1824. 

WEST INDIES. 

2d West India Regt. Capt. A. Smith, 

. balf-pay 00th Foot, to be Captain, 
|)awelman, whose appointment has not 
ghen place, dated 22 April I824.-Capt. 

I. McNeill, from l/th Light Dragoons, to 
« ?» Eocke, who exchanges, 

i‘^t«l29ApriU^. 

MfebiTERRANEAN. 

tout. W. C. Ctorke of 77th 
Adjutant In the IsUi^ 

s&arrW- 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

[From the Indian' Gazettes,] 
BENGAL. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

Head Quarters, Gamp, Mahomedabad, 
Nov. 1.5, 1823 — At an European General 
Court Martial, assembled at Secrole, Be- 
nares, on Monday, the 29th of September, 
1823, of which Major-General ThomM 
Brown, commandant of Buxar. is Presi- 
dent, Major (now Lieut. -Col.) J. S. 
Harriot, 2(1 Regt. Native Infantry, was 
arraigned upon various clrarges ; the in- 
tent of which was, that he had been 
guilty of oppression and cruelty to the 
irivahds under hi.s command ; of disobe- 
dience of order.s ; of having compelled 
helpless and maimed Kuro|)eaii invalids 
to do duty, although they presented cer- 
tificates, signed by the garrison surgeon, 
of their incapacity and inability to do so ; 
for eiK^onraging inebriation among tho 
men, and then pnni.shing them for the 
same ; for scandalous and infamous con- 
duct to European soldiers, Sic. Thei^ 
charges, as well as .several others in addi- 
tion, were signed by Thomas Robertson, 
Lieut.-('ol. commanding, Chunar, 28tli 
Ai'gust, 1823. The Court found Lieut. 
Cul. Harriot guilty, in a lesser degree of 
tyrannical conduct towards the invalids, 
and of having used contemptuous Ion* 
guage, &c. to Col. Robertson, his com- 
manding ofllccr. The Court sentenced 
Lieut. -('ol. Harriot to be suspended ft' If 
six calcmlar month.s, and to be reprimand- 
ed as the Commander in Chief might deem 
preper.— In con.sideration of Col. Harriot 
naviiig expre.H8ed contrition for his con- 
duct towards Col, Robertson, and a de- 
sire to apologize to that gentleman, his 
Excellency, the Commander In Chief, was 
plea.sed to remit that part of the senten^ 
which awarded the suspension of six 
months from rank and pay. Lieut.- Col. 
Harriot was directed to be immediately 
released from arrest, and to proceed to 
join the 2(1 Batt. 33d Regt. to which ho 
was appointed. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort Oct.9. Mr. S. 0. Pal- 

mer to be Assistant to the Magistrate and 
Collector of Sarun.— Nov. 6. Mr. S. Pax- 
ton to be Registrar of the Zillah Court of 
Furruckabad.— Dec. 11. Mr.W.Damnlec 
to be Assistant to the Magistrate and to 
the Collector of Dacca j Mr. John Lewis 
to be Registrar of tlie Zillah Court of 
TipiJcrah ; M r. J . ITiorapson to be Assist- 
ant In the office of Register of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut and Nizam Adawlutj— 
Dec. 14. Mr. T. R. David.son to be 2d Re- 
gistrar of the 24 Pcrgiinnahs: Mr. James 
Armstrong, 2d do. of the Zillah Court of 
Rajeshahy, and Mr. Aug. Priusep, Regis- 
trar of that of Agrah. 

ITic Civil Buildings in Rajpootanah are 
authorized to be placed ander chw/re of 
the BatniekiBMter of the »3ib01n»iou 
2T 
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on which account that Officer Is to draw 
the additional salary of 200 rupees per 
mensem, as prescribed by the Regulations. 

Nov. 27. Capt. W. Price, an Examiner, 
to the situation of Professor of Hindoos- 
tauee in the College of Fort William, vice 
Tayior.—Lieut. J . W. J . Ousely of the l4th 
Reirt. N. I. to be an Examiner iu the 
College, vice Price. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Barraekpore.^Oct. 20. Assistant Sur- 
geons Stewart and Clark to proceed to 
Cawnpore and place themselves under the 
orders of the Siiperintendiug Surgeon.— 
Nov. 27. Assistant Surgeon John Colvin 
to perform the Medical duties of tiie Civil 
Station of Azimghur.— Dec. 11. Assistant 
Slirgeoii J. Hender-son to perform the 
Medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Allyghur, vice Fallowfield, promoted ; 
Assistant Surgeon M. Isaac to do duty in 
the Artillery Hospital at Dum Dum. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head QuarterSf Camp, Hahomedabad, 
Nov. Ifith, 182:i.-En8fgn J.Tindal and 
W. Dickson, of the Engineers, to do duty 
with the Sappers and Miners. 

Head Quartern, Camp, Bewah, Nov. 17. 
•—Ensign J. S. Drown to do duty with 2d 
Battalion, 23d Hegt. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Estamadpore,— 
Nov. 27. Lieut. Phillips, 1 st Batt.2Ktn Uegt. 
N. 1., to do duty with 2d Battalion lOth 
Uegt. at Barrackimrc ; Cant.. S. Watson, 
1st Battalion 2Htn Regt. N. 1., to do duty 
with Ut Battalion 34th Uegt. at Benares ; 
Lieut* K. A, Campbell, 3d Light Cavalry, 
is appointed acting Brigade Major to the 
troops in Rohilkund, during the absence 
of Brigade Mi^or Casement. 

Fort mUiarn, Nov, 27.— Capt. E. J. 
Honeywood, of 7th Regt. Light Cavalry, 
to be a Brigade Major from Nov. 1, to 
supply a mancy on the estabUshment. 

Head Quarters* Camp, Nomillah, Nov. 
27.— Lieut. S. Boifeau, itith Regt. N. ].,to 
be Interpreter and Quartermaster of Ist 
Battalion, rice Ma^onald, deceased; 
Lieut. F. Auberjonois to be luterpreUT 
and Quarteimaster of 2d Battalion, vice 
Sti;wart, removed to 31st Regt. ; Ensign 
C. G. Ross, 2d Batt. 3d Regt. is ajipointed 
to do duty with 2d Batt. 10th Regt. 

Fort Wi/Zlaffl.— Dec. 4. Lieutenant W. 
Thompson, 12thKcfft.N. 1., aSupernume- 
rary Sub-assistant m the Army CommU- 
sanat Department.— Dec. 11. Capt. C. C. 
Chesney, of the Regiment of Aitillery to 
be SufiterintencUni Officer of Gentlemen 
Cadets in Fort VMiam, vice Higgins on 
Furlough ; Capt. J. Peckett, of tne Corps 
of Engineers, to superintend the comple- 
tbn of the Mypurrah light-house. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Camp, Bemwly Nov. 21.— Brevet Mi^or 
and Capt. A. Brugh, 44th FOot, to be C^- 
tjdo without purchase, vice DiXon, de- 
ceased, date Not. 7, 1823 ; Ueut J. Con- 
nor to be Captain of a Company vice 
Bnigli, same date ; Ensign J, 0gU>7 to be 


Lieutenant withont ptirchdle, vic4 Connor 
same date. ' 

Fort Wiffiflw.— Nov. 27* Lieut andBte. 
vet Capt. A. Bunbun, 20th Regt, n | * 
to be Captain of a Cfompaoy, and Enrieu 

R. Chitty to be Lieutenant, from 
Nov. 1823, vice Methven, decea^; Cant 
E. J. Honeywood, 7th Regt. Light Cavaliv 
to be a Brigade Major, from Nov. 1, tj 
supply a vacancy on the establishraeut.- 
Dec. 11. Cornet W. Benson, 4th Regt 
Light Cavalry, to be Lieutenant from Dec. 
4, 1823, vice Harriot, transferred to tlic 
pension establishment. 

REMOVALS. 

Barraokpore, Oct. 20.— Lieut. W. H. 
Whlnficld, Adjutant, and Lieut. W. Paynei 
Interpreter and Quartermaster to the 2d 
Batt. 15th Regt. N. 1., are permitted to 
exchange appointments. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Jflahomedakd, 
Nov. 15.— Lieut. E. B.'Pryce, from Btto 
2d Batt. 26‘th Regt. N. I., and Lieut. H, 
Brown from the latter to the former Corp^. 
Head Quarters, Camp, Bewah, No^ 

17. — Ident. W. G. Cooper from Bt tn 
2d Batt. and IJeut. C. Cme.ster from 2d ic 
1st Batt. 4lh Uegt. N. I. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Estamadpun, 
Nov. 25.— Lieut. Phillips, Ist Bait. 2^ili 
Uegt. N. 1., to 2d Batt. 10th Regt.; Lkut 
Horsford of the Artillery Rwt. to (itli 
Company of the Corps ; Capt. 1^ Wat«oii, 
1st Batt. 28th Regt. N. L. to lat Batt.Siili 
Regt.; Capt. Browne from 2d to l‘t 
Batt. .30th Regt. N. L, and Capt. Land 
from latter to former ; Ensign Burcuinh 
from 2d to Ist Batt, 10th Regt. N. I. 
Head Quarters, Camp, Ghaut, No'- 

26. — Lieut. Thorsby, 34lh Regt. N. •) 
to LstBatt. 11th Regt. N. I. 

Head Quarters, Camp Ao»if//tA.— 

27. Ensign E. H. Boisragon, from 

to lOth Reg. N. 1. as junior; Ensign C-0 
Ross, 2d Batt, 3d Regt. to 2d Batt. lOtli 
Regt. N. I.-Nov. 29. Lieut. J. W. Col 
quhon from 2d^o 1st Batt. 16th Regt. wi'l 
Lieut. F. Hewitt to former Battalion. 
furloughs. 

Hefid Quarters, Camp, Bamgongt Nf**- 

18. — Major Graham, Rioyal Regt. for m 
years to Europe, on sick certificate. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Raj CAotfLN<''- 
26.— The leav'e of absence granted to Lieut- 
Aldous, 2d Batt. 19fh Rert. N. I., in Gc- 
neral Orders of the 16th mt., Is commute 
to three months leavfc from lOth insl. for 
the purpose of visiting the PresWeney pTf- 
paratorjf to making apfdlmtion for a fur' 
lough to Europe op acc^t of his he^tn. 
Lieut. £. Wakefield from Oct. 15 to Feh- 
15, 1824, to viat the Presidency previouiuy 
to making application for one year’s fw* 
lough. ,, 

Fort fTf/fiam.— Nov. 27. M^or W. H- 
Wood, Eumpean Regt. to Eiutope, on at- 
count of Ms private amiirs.-^Dec. 4. Capt- 

S. A. Higgins, 3l8t Regt. N. U and ^ 
geou J. Patterson, to Europe for Ktofn 
of their health.— Dec. 11, UM Col 
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of 14th Regt. N. I., Capu J. H. 
Litiler, lOth Regt. N. I., Deputy Assistant 
Commissai^ General, and Lieut. E. S. 
Hawkins, I9th Regt. N. I., to Europe on 
account of their private affairs ; Lieut. W. 
W. Rees, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
(icueral, to visit the Presidency on account 
of his health prior to making application 
for furlough to Europe. 


MADRAS. 


medical appointments. 

Fort St. Georfe,— Nov. 11. Mr. E. Fiu- 
nerty admitted on the Establishment as 
an Assistant Surgeon, and appointed to 
do duty under the Garrison Surgeon at 
Bangalore.— Nov. 18. Assistant Surgeon 
I). Archer, M.D. is permitted to enter on 
the general duties of the Army.— Nov. 21. 

J. Cross and Henry Richardson arc ap- 
jtointed to be medical pupils to complete 
the establishment. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.-^Oct. 31. Lieut. J. 
(lUimlng is appointed Adjutant to tire 2d 
Butt. 1st Regt. N. I., vice Haullain.— 
Nov. 7. Ensign W. H. Pears of the En- 
gineers to be Superintending Engineer 
with the Northern Di\'ision of the Army. 
Nov. 14. Lieut. J. H. Steill of the ArtiilciV 
to be Adjutant of do. in Mysore ; Capt. A. 
Walker, 25th Regt. N. 1., to be Assistant 
Adjutant Goncral to the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diaiy Force, vice Smith, promoted ; Capt. 

K. J. Foote. 25th Regt. N. 1., to be As- 
sistant Adjutant General to the Light 
Field Division of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, vice Walker ; Capt. E. Osborn, 2d 
Uegt. N. I., to be Major of Brigade to the 
Soiitheni Divisionof tne Army, vice Foote. 
•^Nov. 21. Lieut. C, Sinclair, 12tli Hcgt. 
N. I., to bo Quartermaster and Intei-pretcr 

2d Halt, of that Corps, vice Stewart : 
hieul. C. H. Gibb of 12th Regt. N. I., to 
he Adjutant to 1st Batt. of that Corp.s, 
vice Sinclair ; Lieut. W. D. Barclay, l2th 
Regt. N. L, to be Adjutant of 2d Batt. of 
tiiat Corps, vice Gibb ; Lieut. H. B. Dove- 
4th Regt. Light Cavalry, to lie Aide- 
jw-Canip to M^or Geu. Su- J, Dovetoii, 
commanding the Northern Division 


PROMOTIONS. 

Fortst.George.-^Nov.y. Senior Ensign 
F. K. Brett, 10th Regt. N. L, to be 
Lieuteuant. vice Lonsdale, deceased, dated 
JO Get. I8&.-N0V. 11. Senior Major W. 
Djckson, C. B, from 6tb Regt. Light Ca- 
ywry, to he Lwufeiiant Colonel, vice Cole- 
hrooke, dwcRicd. dated 20 Oct. 1823; 
Nenior Capt J. Smith to be Major, Senior 
tieut A. H. Johaslon to be Captain, and 


o tvunuBion to DC capiain, auu 

.^nior Cornet W. E. Litchfield to be 



V'/’i « iittcceMiou to Bower, mvalldea; 
» Oct 1823.-N0V. 14. Senior En- 

A, liarriioa to bo Urotmoti iOtb 


Bert. N. I., vice Carroll, deceased, dated 
7 Nov.— Nov. 21. Senior Lieutenant J.W. 
Cleveland, 19th Rert. N.I., to be Captain, 
and Senior Ensign L. Rudd to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Peyton, deceased, dated 13 Nov. 
—Nov. 25. Senior M^or H. G. A. Taylor, 
from 10th Regt. N, L, to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Macintosh, deceased, dated 
23 Nov. ; Senior Captain A. Grant to be 
Major, Senior Lieut. A. Wilson to be 
Captain, and Senior Ensign R. W. Sparrow 
to be Lieutenant, lOth Regt. N. I., m suc- 
cession to Taylor, dated 23 Nov. 1823. 

■REMOVALS. 


Fort St. George, Nov. 14.— Ensign W. 
Wingfield, 23(1 Regt. N, L, having signified 
hi.s acceptance of an appointment to the 
Cavalry on the Bengal Establishment, i.s 
struck off from the strengtli of the Army 
of Fort St. George. 

Head Qmrten, Choultry Pki», Dec. 3. 
—Lieut. Col. H. Fraser, from 22d to 25th 
Regt. 1st Batt.— Lieut. Col. C. Hodgson, 
from llth to 22(1 Regt. 2d Batt.— Lieut. Col. 

J. Munro, from 25th to 8th Regt. 2d Batt. 
—Lieut. Col. H.G. H. Taylor, to llth 
Regt. 2d Batt.— Ca()t. J. Moore, from 1st 
to 2(1 Batt. 24th Regt. ; ami Capt. L. 
Cooper, from 2d to 1st Batt. ditto.— Lieut. 

K. T. Clarke, lyth Regt., from 1st to 2d 
Batt. ; and Lieut. H. Wiight. from 2d to 
Ist Batt. ditto.— Ensign T. r. Baber, from 
1st to 2d Batt. 22d Regt.— Ensign J. Dick- 
son, from 2(1 Batt. 6tii Regt, to 2d fiatt» 
8th Rc'gt., till further orders. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George.— Oct. 31, Ensign T. 
Sewell, 2.)th Regt. N. 1. to Cape of Good 
Hope, and eventually to Europe, 011 sick 
certiheate.— Nov. 18. Lieut. Col. L. 
Caldwell, C, B., Acting Chief Engineer, 
to Europe, 011 .sick certinrate ; Lieut. Col. 
T. Steele, 19th Regt. N. 1. ditto. 


BOMBAY. 

Bomhau Castle, Nov. 21, 1823.— Tho 
Honourable the Governor has much plea- 
sure in notifying that the Honourable 
Court of Directors have been pleased to 
annex to the following offices on the Stafl* 
the salaries hereafter s{)ecified, with re- 
trospect from the 1st June, 1821, and all 
Paymasters, within whose range of pay- 
ments the several Officers may fall, are 
hereby authorized to discharge the ab- 
stracts accordingly. 

!u cases where the salaides fixed are 
below the scale temporarily sanctioned by 
Government, under date the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1820, or at any other period, the re- 
duced scale is to have effect from the lit 
of the present month. 

Per Animal. 

Adjutant General . . Rs. 18,000 
Deputy Adjutant General . . fi,000 

Quartermaster General .« 18,01/0 

Deputy do. 6,000 

Secretary to the Military Board 
Assistant do. .. .« 3,6W 

Fort Adjutant of Bombay , • 3,160 
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Deputy Commissaiy General Rs. 9,500 
Barrackmaster of Bombay •• 3,000 

Commissary of Stores .. 10,000 

Deputy do. .. .« 4,800 

Agent for Gunpowder . • 7^200 

Military Secretary to the Governor 4,800 
Secretary to the Medical Board 7,200 
Commandant of iheBombay garrison 8,400 

Town Major 5>000 

Judge Advocate General .* 7,200 

Brigade Major of King’s troops 0,000 
Paymaster— Bombay 
Cutch 

Guzerat . . 

Baroda Force 
Sholaporc 


9.600 

3.600 
6,000 
6,000 
3,600 


The salaries of tiie following offices 
are fixed from the same date at the rales 
specified, subject to a further reference to 
tne Honourable Court of Directors on the 

subject, viz. ^ ^ 

Per Annum. 

Military Auditor General Rs. 27 ,000 

Commissary General .. 24,000 

Agent for the manufacture of Gun 

Carriages . . . . 10,000 

The Honoumblc Court liavinj? directed 
ft list ohhe members of the Medical Board 
to be delivered at the expiration of every 
four years from the date of their resjiecine 
appointments to the Board as notified in 
the General Order dated the 1 1th of .Inly 
l&st, have now resolved to equalize the 
salaries of the different members, and 
have fixed the salary of each at lupces 
22,000 per annum, with retrospect from 
the 1st June, 1821, which salaiy is to be 
considered as exclusive of the nett pay, 
batta and garrison tent allowance of a 
Lieut. Colonel, subject to the Honouiablc 
Court's further orders. 

llie salaries of theSiiperintendiiig .Sur- 
geons have beeu fixed by the Honourable 


Court with the same retrospective effect 
at rupees 15,000 per annum, which is to 
be considered exclusive of the pay and 
field allowances of a captain, granted by 
the General Orders of (Joverument, dated 
Dec. 3, 1821. 

The present number of Superinteiidiuit 
Surgeons is to be reduced from four to 
three whenever a vacanq' may occur, 

Tlic duties of Superiutending Surgeon 
in the North and Southern Concan are 
then to be executed by the junior or third 
member of the Medical Board, who, dur- 
ing his circuit on duty, is to draw the 
fiidd allowances of his military rank. 

llie duties of Supcrintenaiiig Surgeon 
within the garrison and island of lloiii- 
bay, &c. devolve on tlie second member 
without any augmentation to his allow- 
ance. 

The .salary and allowances of the Mcdi. 
cal Storekeeper at Bombay are fixed as 
follows from the 1st of the present mouth. 
.Salary .. Hs. 1,0W) 

Pay 1‘20 

House-rent .. .. .. -'O 

It being intended that tlie office of Pay- 
ina.ster in llic Northern l)i8triet.s of (lu- 
zeiat shall be aboliriied on the |)re.‘>cj't 
Paymaster’s vacating the apfmintiuent, 
anil one Pavmaster only allowed to ihi* 
Surat Division of the army, under the 
inereased salary now sanctioned, the (Jo- 
vernor in Council is jileased to allow tlic 
former officers to draw the increased al- 
lowance ul rupees 6,000 from tlie 1st June, 
1821, so long as the office may be conti- 
nued. 

'Jilt* following officers are allowed to 
draw full batia from tlie 1st of the present 
iiioiJtb. 

Aides-de-camp— Extra Aides-de-camp 
—Brigade Majors of Forces — Biigadu 
Quaiteiraaster.s. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DE.VTHS, 


BENGAL. 

Mtf.— Nov. 26th. At Sylhet, the lady 
of C.Tucker, Esq , Civil Service, of a sou ; 
lit Komptu, the lady of Lieut. Ripley, Eu- 
ropean Regt. of a daughter.— 27th. At 
Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Bingley, of the 
Horse Artillery, of a daughter.— 28th. At 
Sans Sottci, the lady of J.H. Farquliarsoii, 
Esa., of a son.— 29th. At Sural, the ladv 
of Capt. H. A. B. Hervey, of 7th Regt. N. I. 
of a daughter.— Dec. 1. At Barrackpore, 
the Iftdy of Capt. H. Wood. 1 Ith Regt. N. I. 
of a son i at imeknow, the lady of Capt. 
gpjilnage, of a daughter.— 4th. At Dina- 
nore.^iclady of Lieut. Maclean, of a son. 
—9th. At Calcutta, the lady of H. Cooke, 
Esq., of a daughter.— 10th. At Calcutta, 
th^adyof W, Anley, Esq. of a sou.— Llth. 
At CalcutHl> the lady of J.' Hunter, Esq. 
of the Ciril Service, of a dmighter. 

Marriage*^^* 


Esq., Commander of the ship Albion, to 
Miss Eliza Moore. 

Nov. 24th. At Saugor, Ellen 
the wife of Lieut, Col. Perkins.— Dec. 7tli- 
At Calcutta, Lieut. Col. F. Drummond, 
of the Invalid K.stablisiiineut.— 8th. H. Da- 
vies, JCsq., of the firm of Davies & Co,— 
i;jth. John Colman, Esq., of Calcutta, 
ship-builder.— 14th. At Calcutta, J. C. 
Smith, E.vq. ; Mr. C. Rayuer, of the ship 
Woodford.— 15th. At Calcutta, Mrs. t. 
Ham. 

madras. 

B/rf A#.— Nov. 1 6th, At Bangalore, the 
lady of D. Elliot, Esq., of a daughter ; -it 
Biuicoolen.the ladyofSirStamford Kaffies* 
of a daughter.— 19th. At Hyderabad Resi- 
dency, Mrs.E Louis, ofadaughter.— 24tn. 
At PoDdicherry,the lady of J.Le Fauefaeur, 
Esq., Superintendant of Police, . of * 
daughter.«-29th. At Nellore, the lady ot 
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T Stouliouse, Esej., of the Madras 
Ci vil iiJervice, of a daughter,— Der. 3d. At 
Camianore, the lady of Jdeut.W. Thomas, 
11 M.’s 13th Eight Infantry, of a sou.— 
6ih. The hulv of F. T, Clcnieiitsoii, Esq. 
(It the Civil Service, of a son.— 10th. At 
Madras, Mrs. Blacker, of a daughter.— 
iitli. At IJrodie Castles the lady of ilic 
Vi tierable Archdeacon Vaughan, of a son. 
— i3tli. The lady of J. Minchin, Fsn., of 
a daughter; at Bangalore, the lady of 
Capt.Tweedie, 2d Regt. N. 1., of a daugh- 
ter ; atC’oinibatore, the lady of (1. Phillips, 
Ksq., of the Civil Service, of a S(m.—I5ih. 
The lady of J. 1). White, Ksq. «>f a son.— 
Itith, At Trichinopoly, the lady of the 
itev. 1 j. Rosen, of a son. — 20th. .\t Hyder- 
abad, the lady of Lieut. Holenzcl, coin- 
iiianding the Resident’s Escort, of a son ; 
at Wallahjahbad, the lady of Major J. 
Wahab, J7th Light Infantry, of twins, 
still-born.— 22d. The lady of Cant. Uun- 
dall, of a son. — 24th. At St. '1 honia.s’s 
Mount, the wife of Mr. Lawrence, Con- 
ductoi of Ordnance, of a son.— 25th. At 
UuMipcttah, Mrs. A. Williaun^on, of a 
daughter. 

il/d/'/ wg'c.v.— Nov. I2th. At 'rranquebar, 
J. K. 11. \Vood.schow, Ks<i. Rojal Civil 
Sei\iee, to Mi.ss Caroline Mathihle, 
M)iim;c.st daughter of the late Colonel 
Miicker.— 13th. At Black '1 'own Chapel, 
*Mr. R. Taylor, to Mis.'i A. Williams. — 
24th. At INIasiilipatnm, Lieut, and Adjt. 
lleorge Brady, of l/tli Regt. to Miss S. 
11. Light.— 2lRh. T. .M'Oure, Sergeant 
liiMruetor in the Corn.s of Carnatic Ord- 
n.uice Artificers, to .Miss. A. C. Bateman ; 
at 'rillielierry, Capt. Biiuioy, ot 2d Balt. 
Pioneers, to Miss Daly, daughter of the 

I. ite E. .Muekay, fisq. ; at Bellary, Mr. J. 
llairison, Conductor of the Ordnance, to 
*Mi.is L. W. Sliarlibh.— Dee. 2. AtUuihm, 
Lu'ut. J. F. I’iiliner, Kith Liglit liilaniry, 
Jo Caroline, youngest daughter of tli(‘ late 
Tlios. Bueke, Esq. of WoiTmglon, .Sif- 
folk ; at Black Town Chapel, Mr. J. II. 
Ileal, to Miss S. Hill, daughter of Mr. 
Conductor Hill.— lith. Lieut. ,1. Burton, 
of the Engineers, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. R. .Smith, A. M. — 
Ijith, At St. George’s, G. S. lloopcr, Esq. 
Civil Service, to Miss C. Bnrtiside.— 20lli. 

II. Cowell, E.sq. Surgeon in H. M 4l.'<t 
Foot, to Sarah, second daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Lemoiid of the .Madras Artilleiy ; at 
St. .Mary’s, Lieut. W. Colton, 10th Itegt. 

L, to Anne, the eldest daughter of L, 
H. Stirling, E8q.,J. P. and 2(1 Coinnii.s- 
Moner of Court of Reciuef t.s, Madrius.— 
21st. At Black Town Cha|X'l, Mr. C. 
miter, Sub-Asaistaut Surgeon, to Mi.*^ 
L. M. Fcnn. 

DctfiA#.- Nov. 2Ut. At Cuddalore, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Barrack Sergeant U. 
^niitli,of Seringaiiatain.— 22d. At Vellore, 
Lieiu,-Col. A. Mackintosh.— 27th. At 
f olar, Capt. B. W. Macdonald, 1st Batt. 
1?*; ih'gt. N. I, ; at Sadras, the Hon. F. 
L. Regan, Esq. Chief of the Netherlands* 


Possessions on the Coast of Coromandel 
and Madura, ;igcd47 jears,— 2‘Jih. Onhi.s 
march from Ryejioor to Nagpoor, Lieut .W. 
Ord, KJth Rt. Madius N.I.-r30th. At Tri- 
chinopoly, Mrs. E. Butler.— Dec. 1st. At 
St.Thomc‘, M. Webb, daughter of Captain 
Webb, 69th Regt. — 5th. At Pondicherry, 
the Lady of Cant. A. 'runier, aged 
years.— En.sigii G. A. Barnard, 2d 
Batt. 19th Regt. N. I.-I2th. At Dindi- 

g ill, Sophia, only daughter of Cant. J. 

milli.— I3th. AtNelloio, Cornwall, the 
infant son of E. Smalley.— 15th. Mr. N. 
M‘Farlane, Sub- Assistant Surgeon ; at 
Blaektown, Mr. E. Uennanx, aged 47.— 
17lli. At Uoyahpetlan, Mr. .1. iLirkness; 
at Kaludgee, th(i infant son of Capt. 
Cu.xton.— 22(1. Mrs. Jane Williams.— 
Jan. 2. At Madras, J. F. Lawe, Esep of 
the Civil Semce, aged 36*. 

BO.MBAV. 

J\larri(ig('s.^Dcc. 4. At Auningabad, 
J. R. Alexander, Ksq. Assistant Surgeon 
of the Horse Biigade of Artillery, to Mis.H 
Hornby. — 1 1th. At St. Thotna.s’s Chuieh, 
Mr. R. Elliot, Snb-Condnetor in the Onl- 
nanee Department to Mrs, K. Metcalf, 
widow of the late Conductor, J, Melealt, 
of same di jiarfment. 

10. At. Dee.sa, W. Glb- 
.soii, aged nine yeais, son of the late Ser- 
geant-major (dh.soii, IL M. 17th Light 
Dragoons.— 13th. Master Joseph A. rc- 
reiia, aged 14 years and 10 month.s.— 15th. 
.Sergeant-inajdr KinMey, 2d Regt. Bombay 
Light CavaliT; at Pooimh, the Lady of 
Capt. M. J..’(4ullwey, of 5lh Itegt. N. 1., 
aged 21 years.— D(*f. 6. At Belvldert*, 
Lieut. J. 1 ). Saiitwell, of 2d Batt. Grena- 
diers, aged 22 years. 

GHE.VT BRITAl.V. 

7h/7^y.— AmiJ J5ih. At St. Pancras, the 
Lady ol W. B. i^iamoud, Esq., late Sur- 
geon ol the H. C. S. Wanen Hustings, of 
her 17th MMi. 

J/rfr/i(/ge.9.— April Ifilh. AtBalmungie, 
Fift*.shire, J. Small, Emp, late of Calcutta, 
to .Mary Ann, daughter of W. Lindesay, 
E.sii. of BalmiinKi<‘. — May 2d. At Lambeth, 
E. Dodvvell, Esq. of the East India House, 
to Kli/alx'tli, (laughter of the late W. W. 
Tickle, Ksq. of 51arehiiiont-.''treet.— May 
25. At St. Alary’.s, Newington, Mr.Jame.s 
Se.xtoii, of the lion. E. I. Company's 
serv ice, to Miss Briggs, of Walworth. 

/>(v/r/iiif.— ,lau 10. On Ixiard the Uepul.se, 
ill which he was a Midshipman, Edward, 
eldest son of the late E. .Stone, Ksq., of 
Iloddcsdon, lleris, aged 17. — May 3d. 
At Derby, Eliza, the beloved wifeof I’hu. 
Parker Bainhiigge, Esq. eldest sou of 
Joseph Bainbriggc, Esq. of th;it Borough : 
she was hftli and youngest daughter of 
the late Lieut. Gen. Sir llyson Mariiball, 
K. C. B. of the Hon. Company’s Bengal 
service.— May 21. .At his house in Wel- 
beck-sireet, Richard Scott, Ksq. late a 
Colonel in the Bengal aiiny, agfd 7 1. 
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ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Porlo/Arrivat. Ship*tName. Commander*\ Part of Departure. Date. 

April 25 Liverpool .. John Taylor .. Atkinson.. Calcutta.. Dec. 24 

April 25 Greenock .. Oapray .. .. M‘Gill .. Calcutta.. Dec. 24 

April 26 Downs .. .. Heroine .. .. Simpson .. Singapora Deo. 21 

April 27 Off Dartmouth Florentia .. Wimble .. Calcutta.. Dec. 25 

April 28 Downs .. .. Elizabetlj .. .. Swan .. Calcutta.. Nov. 28 

April 29 Downs .. .. Admiral Cockburn Hri^ .. NewS.W. Sept. 29 

April 30 Downs .. .. Brailsford .. .. Spring .. Bombay.. Sept. 26 

Alay 2 Off Dover . . Golden Grove . . Steel . . . . Cape , . Feb. 22 1 

May 3 Downs .. .. Bridgwater.. .. Mitchell .. China .. Jan. 10 

May 3 Off Portland.. Scaleby Castle . . Newall .. China Jan. 2 

May 5 Off the Wight., Repulse .. .. Pattersou.. China .. Dec. 18 

May 9 Off Weymouth Lowther Castle . . Baker .. China .. Jan. 16 

May 9 Off Plymouth Royal Charlotte. . Graham Bombay.. Nov. 5 

May 9 Off Plymouth William Penn .. Brown .. NewS. W. Sept. 29 

May 17 Poitsmouth .. Aigle Starbuck .. South Seas Mar. 7 

May 20 Off Portsmouth Atlas .. .. .. Mayne .. China .. Jan. 2 

May 21 Off Portland . . Windsor . . . . Haviside . . China . . Jan. 19 

May 22 Off the Start , • AimandHoiie Page .. China .. Nov. 21 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 

Bute. Port Arr 'ml. Ship*iName. Commander. Port of Departure. 

Dec. I Ceylon .. .. H.M.S. Larne Portsmouth 

Jan. 21 Mauritius . . . . George the 4th . . Prissick . . l^ndon 

Feb. 8 Cape of Good Hope Resource . . Pritchard . . liondon 

Feb. 12 Cape of Good Hope Thetis , , . . Rodgers . . . . London 

Feb. 13 Ca^ of Good Hope Neiina . . . . Northwood . . London 

Feb. 15 Cape of Good Hope Heroine . . Ostler . . . . London 

Feb. 15 Cape of Good Hope Odessa « • . . Jackson . • . . Loudon 

Feb. 16 Cape of Cood Hope Swallow . . Blackinore . . Bristol 

Feb. 19 Cape of Good Hope Barkworth , , (’olgrave . . Loudon 

Bombay .. .. Cumbrian .. Clarkson .. London 

Feb. 28 Island of Palma . . Lord Huiigerford Farquharson , . I^iidoii 

Mar. 5 St. Helena . , . . General Harris . , Welstead . . liondon 

Mar. 13 St. Helena . . . . Rapid . . . . Wright . . , . South Seas 

DEPARTURES PROM ENGLAND. 

Date, Port ^Departure, Skip'* Name, Commander. Dutination. 

April 30 Downs .. .. Orwell .. .. Farrer .. •* China 

April 30 Downs , . . . Thames . . . • Haviside . . China 

May 1 Downs . . . . Marq. of Huntley Fraser . • . . China 

May 1 Downs .. .. Mulj^ave Castle Ralph .. .. Madeira & Mauritius 

May 2 Portsmouth .. Asia .. .. K&stwick .. Cape and China 

May 2 Cowes .. .. Alacrity .. Findlay .. Cape of Good Hope 

May 3 Downs .. .. Darid Scott .. Thorunill .. Madras and Bengal 

May 3 Downs . « . . Resource . . Fenti • . . * Madras and Bengal 

May 4 Portsmouth ... Mary .. Watson .. .. Cape of Good Hope 

May 7 Plymouth . . Golcbnda . . Edwards . . . . Madras and Bengal 

May U Portsmouth .. LonI Amherst .. Lucas .. .. Bengal 

May 16 Dowus .. .. Fairlie .. .. Aldham .. Madras 

May 20 Downs .. Oscar .. .. Gibbs .. .. Cape of Good Hope 

May 20 Dowus . . . . Triumph . . . . Green . • ' . . Madras 

May 20 Portsmouth «v Exmouth .. Owen .. Madras and Bengal 

May 23 Portsmouth . . I.ady RatHes . . Coxwell . , . . Madras and Bengal 

May 23 Gravesend •• Marchss. of Ely. . Mangles .. Madras and BeugM 

May 23 Gravesend .. Rose .. .. Marquis .. Madras and Bengal 

May 24 Downs .. .. Asia .. .. Balderston .. Madras and Bengal 

May 24 Dowus .. .. Simpsou .. Simpson Bombay , 

May 26 Downs .. ,, Pyituaus BroOle ti Madyas aod Bengal 
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SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 

Port9/Dep«rt*re. Ship>i Num. Commander. DettinaUon. 

Dowiw .• George Hotte Young .. Bengal 
Downs • • • • Stephens . . Bengal 

Downs •• Clattdme .. Nicnolls .. Bengal 

Downs • • Morley . . Holliday , . Beng^ 

Downs . . Euphrates . . Meade . . Bengal 

Downs .. Elizabeth .. Swan .. Bengal 

Downs .. Florentla .. Wimble .. Beiif^l 

Downs . . Cam brae Castle Davey « . . . Bengal 

Downs .. Uyton .. Miller ^ Bengal and Bencoolen 

Downs .. Harriet ,, Fulcher .. Madras 

Downs .. Circassian .. Douthwaite .. Madras and Bengal 

Downs . . George . . Cuzens . , Ceylon and Madras 

Downs .. Mediterranean Stenart Ceylon 

Downs .. Hibberts 'fheaker .. Mauritius 

Downs . . 'fimandra . . Wray , , Mauritius and Ceylon 

Downs . . Salmon River . . Gransmore . . Batavia and Penang 

Downs . . Scorpion . . Rixon . . Batavia and Penang 

Downs .. Kath. Stew. Forbes Chapman .. Bombay 

Downs , . Marq. of Hastings Weynton . . Bombay 

Downs .. I^ord Castlereagh Durant .. Ilombay 

Downs . . Norfolk . . Greig , Bombay 

lh)wns .. Regalia .. Collins .. Bombay 

Downs . . ('ape Packet . . Kellie . . Cape of Good Hope 

Downs Mars .. Wilson ('ape of Good Hope 

Downs .. Arcthusa .. Strong .. Cape of Good Hope 

Downs . , Kllcn . . Camper . . Cape of Good Hojh* 

Dow ns .. 'rhonias .. Wlnspear Cape and St. Helena 

Downs .. Resolution .. Gibbs St. Helena 

Downs ,, Active Charlton .. New South Wales 

P<'"ns ,, Stedcombe Barnes New South Wales 

Dow ns , , Prince Regent . , King . . . , New South Walc.s 

Downs . , Harvey . , Peachc , , New South Wales 

P'^'vns Phojuix .. Dixon .. New South Wales 

Dow'iis ,, Cimiberlaiid .. Cairns New South Wales 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date. P. of Depart. Lat. and Long, Ship^t Name. Commander. Dettinalion. 
Dec. 15 Dublin .. Ardent .. V.D.’sUnd 

Dec. :10 London . . Off Saugor , . Lotus , , . . Field . . Bengal 

•l ui. 22 London .. At sea .• .. .Sir K. Paget .. Geary .. Bengal 

•Ian. 25 China .. Straits of Sunda Hythe .. .. Wilscm .. London 

Jan. 30 London . . Ditto .. Warren Hastings Hawes London 

I'eh. 1 London . , 26 S. 25 ' . . Brothers . . Moltley . t N. S. WaleA 

fVb. 13 Loudon 3.16 N. 20.21 W. Bombsiy Merchant Kemp ,, Bombay . 
h‘b. 15 Mauritius 31.9 S. 38.29 E. LadyEast . . Uichanlson London 

{’eb. 18 London .. 18 S. 30 W. Cambridge .. Barber Bombay 

Mar. 24 London . . 1.44 N. 30.39 W. Canning .. Head .. Beng.&Ch. 

April 17 Bombay Off Western Islands Columbia .. Cliapinan Liverpool 

April 19 Loudon .. 48.7 N. 7.0 W. (lolconda ..Edwards Mail.&Ben. 

Apnl25 I^ndoii .. 45N. 11 W. .. Melllsh ..Cole .. Benpl 

Mar. 4 London 49.50 N. 4.20 W. Orwell .. Farrcr . Cliiria 

*^lar. 4 London .. Ditto .. Thames HavUidc China 


GENERAL LIST OP PASSENGERS* 

ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. B. filler, Master George /enklns, Mas» 

By the ScMy Ca^Z/c.—Mr. 'fhos. B. ter Stephen Cole, and one native senant. 

Helena ; Mr, Domingos By the JuUarMf Webster, — From Beii*- 
Gomez. gal . Pathro. Mrs. Orton and child. 

By the Al/Ped, Dolge.— From Batavia i —From the Maoritiiis : Lieut. Harford, of 
wo Masters Brown, Som Penang. his Mi^esty's 82d Rcgt,— Lieut. Wood, of 

By the /leofifoe.—Sir W. W. Dovelon, his Majesty's 44th Regt. j Mr. H. C. Bury, 
M *** Helena ; Thos. Greeutree, Esq. Mauritius Civil .Service. 

I'trs. Eliza Greentree, four Misses Green- By the Jloyni Cftarlotie, Graham.— 
'fee, M aster lliomas Greentree, Lieut. J , From Bombay : M r.s , Graham, M rs. Bath- 
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field, Mrs. Kenuy, Dr. Kelly, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 67th Regt., Lieuts. Peach and Lana, 
of ms Migesty^s 47th Regt., Capt. Shea, 
of his Majesty’s 8i)th Regt. 

By the Port»fa, Worthiiigton.—From 
Telucheriy : Mrs. Col. Clinord and five 
claldreu, Airs. Hewson and her son. 

By the J/Aigle^ Starbuck.r-From the 
South Seas j the King, Queen, her Sister, 
and severalChicfs of the Sandwich Islands, 
under charge of Hudson Bay Company. 

By the Windsory Havisiile.—From Chi- 
na : Charles Magniac. Esq. from Canton. 
Mr. Edward Edwards, surgeon of the 
Windsor, was drowned soon after the sinp 
left the Straits of Siiuda. 

By the Lowther Castlp . — From China; 
Mr. J. D. Parkes of the llorticult. Soc. 

By the F/oren/irt.— From Bengal : Mrs. 
Major Wood, Mrs. Brown lloberts, Mrs. 
Captain Oliver, Airs. Captain Fraser, 
Major W. Wood (Hon. Company’s Ser- 
vice) . Brown Roberts, E.sq. (firm of Mac- 
intosh and Co.j, Cant. A. Oliver (Hon. 
Company's service), Capt. J. Fenton (his 
Ms^cstyN service), Capt. J). (L .Scott, 
(Hon. Company’s service), Capt. G. ,Ieii- 
Kins (Hon. Company's service), Lieut. D. 
.loiies (hi.s MajCvStyVi service), two Alis.scs 
Roberts, three Misses Woods, Miss Fraser, 
two Ma.ster.1 Robert's, Ma'^ter-s Wood, 
Barlow, G, Ros.>, C. Nicholson, C. J . Fo\, 
A. Shaw, and four .servants. 

By the Eihabeth, .Swan.— From Ben- 
gal: Miss Wilkinson, Capt.' J. Smith, 
Miss M. H. Holbrow, Alastcr W. Holbrow, 
and Miss ; Mr. J. Denham, 

from the Qhl^^rs. Denham, ditto ; W. 
Dorin, Ksi^F Robert Morrison, Esq., 
Lieut.»CoLChinmins, Dr. Thomas .Smith, 
Capt. W. H. Wilkiti.son, Mi'^. Wilkin.soii, 
Capt. Edward Day. and nine servants, 
were landed at the Cape. 

By the..^</mlra/ CockOum.-^Yrom New 
South Wales ; Capt. O’Reilly, Madras In- 
fantry; Mr. Ware, Miss Harris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Salvali and child, Mr. and Mrs. l..a- 
fuu^ Miss Huuco, Mr. Jameliii, Mr. 
Jeoffi7,MaiR^Ji& ^ucUn, Master Mest uer, 
and two .serva^liir 

By the Brtdh/brd.’^Yram Bombay : 
Mrs. Frotne, . Capt. ColUs, ami Lieut. 
SauderSi Native liifoutry. 

. DEPARTURES TO INDIA. 

By the Ejfmouth, Owen.— For Madra.s 
and Bengal: Mesdames Fulcher, Skar- 
don, Sl\'e Wright, Dorpier: the two Miss 
Fuiwcrs, Misses Youug, Wilkie, Stewart, 
liCwis, two Misses Richardsons, Mgjor 
Hopkinson, Madras Natu'e lnfantiy,Capt. 
Bkardou, Beogal Native lofiuitry, Capt. 
Fulcher, Ueut-Col. Burrows, and Lieut. 
Donner, Beural Native Infantry. Dr, 
Sivfwrighc, Messrs. Macintosh, tmreia, 
1. M. Lewis, two Messrs.'lVthen, Mest^rt, 


I. A. Robertson, Manton, Maqkeuzie 
Hudson, W. Lewis. * 

By the David Scotty Thornhill.— For 
Madras and Beiiral : Cam. Guise, Capt. 
and Mrs. Husband, Licut.^ud and Mrs. 
dittoj Lieut. Wilkinson, Mrs. Cook. 

By the Trkttiip/tt Gi'ecn.>«-For Bom- 
bay ; Col. Pittgerald, the two Misiies and 
Mrs. .ditto, Capt. and Mrs. Tykes, Miss 
Furlong, Dr. Craw, Lieut. Kennelt, Messrs. 
George, Meek, and Ethersay. 

By theF Aldam.-r-For Madras and 
Bengal: Misses Edwards, Cook, March- 
man,. Forrest, and Sattuthwaite, Lieut.- 
Gcn. Dick.Capts. Ward,iSavage, Pinson, 
Tomlinson, and Bissett, Lieuts. Cave and 
Ker, Dr. Dick, Messrs. Maishman, Hlan- 
shiud, Burt, Nicliolson, .Cooke, Lyford, 
Fisiier, Smith, Thursby, and Alhright. 

By the Resource ^ ()‘Fenn.— For Ben- 
gal: Dr. and Airs. Smith, and Ensign 
Lambert. 

By tlie Lord Amherst^ Lucas.—For 
Bengal : Airs. Sully, Miss Elliot, Rev. Mr. 
Ady, Dr. Sully, Capt. Harris, ATessrs. 
Haig, Philip, Kennaway, Proctor, Cooper, 
Stevenson, and one servant. 

By the Mnigrnve For the Mau- 

ritius: Mr. Wadd. 


MISCI I.LANEOIS 0( CL11RENCI'»«. 

'riie AtUiity Clifton, which ran on-ilKm* 
in Hog Creek, Bengal, has been got ont 
about the 18th Dee. She was broiiglii up 
to Salkea, and put into dock at Calcutta. 

The Scotiut Lennox, from the Cape, 
whose arrival we announced in our bust 
Number, got on Shore at Scilly theZld. 
inst. She wiis brought into St. Marv’s 
the '24 th lust, apparently without any oa- 
inagc to her hull. 

The Mariner t IX)uglas, from New South 
Wale.s the 24tli Feb., was totally lost on 
the Island of Chiloe,tk>uth America. A 
letter hsis been received from tlie captain, 
dated the 2Hth September : they had been 
iu the greatest distress, and Hved 57 day.s 
uiK)!! sea weed ; tliree of the crew were 
drowned, but the Spaniards had treated 
them very kindly, and they hoped soon to 
reach Rio Janeiro. 

’Hie 7'4rt/m,Mimro,from Batliida,with 
.six feet water in her- hold, engaged a 
schooner at St. Michael’s to keep com- 
pany with her to England, and she has 
gone into harbour at Portsmouth to be 
surveyed on accouut of her l^iky state, 
Riid Iightpu her cargo, previoup to pro- 
ceeding to Rotterdam. 

Tlie Galcomfai Edwaida, for Madras 
and Bengal, wMch sailed frbof Forts- 
laouth toe 16th ult., cx|ierieoced very 
bad weather, and put into Plyntotuh the 
2d inst. with the m of aalto md other 
dMMge. 
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LITERARY TRIFLING. 

A PERSON of strong intellect is sure to find himself at a loss when 
he comes into the company, or is forced upon the airy lucubrations, of 
literary fashionables. He is unacquainted with their topics—unused to 
the rapidity of their decisions— and quite antediluvian in his mode of 
thinking and expression. He does not know that certain notions, which 
he has been priding himself on attaining at great expense of toil and 
study, have been gradually sinking into the Index Expurgatorius of 
fashion ever since he was a boy. it is plain he has^ not taken his cue 
from the prevailing coieties* Where is the use of his metaphysics, his 
logic, his profound researches into history? The man is mad— he 
should speak of the last farce, the favourite actress, the new poem, the 
famous article in — — *s Magazine. If this be not in his power, ho must 
take a patron from among the knowing ones, study his ways, .^liims, 
his phrases, and go and do likewise. ^ 

After all, it may perhaps be found, that great force of mind is incom- 
patible with that conformableness which feels at home with all ordinary 
subjects,— that genius requires something truly worth thinking about to 
put it in motion ; and this accounts for that listlessness and apparent 
indolence which frequently characterize its possessors. It cannot con- 
sent to break a fly upon the wheel ; and, not nnding any adequate excite- 
ment, is not seldom altogether unmoved. j 

But to please the fashionable reader, the w^riter must amuij^^m, and 
it is not often that his amusement arises out of deep thought. There- 
fore must the author's hours be spent in the study of agreeable conceits, 
pretty contrasts, light turns of what passes for wit He must show 
his hatred to the authors whom the public hates, laud their favourites, 
^nd, above all things, keep an eye to the phraieolojgy of the season. 
One word borrdwed from a cast-off school, would be absolute 
jetti against this august personage. It would indicate that the author 
had been fishing in foihidden streams— tampering wRh dangerous tenets— 
fiepming, in short, from the mode. . u 

^us are authors kept in a kind of bondage by the public. But thev 
Rcem to regard tbeM managements as a find of labour 
the rich doses of fiattery they receive in return amply and deligbttuiJy 
tepay. And so thoroughly drenched are some of them by this accommo- 
^^Rg spirit, tbit they screw down all subjects into notMngh by their 
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manner of treating them. They are true Tarquins, who lop off the heads 
of ambitious ideas, when they would rise above those of their neighbours. 
The reader, therefore, need fear no unevenness in their pages, for all is 
smooth as a bowling-green. When you have entered, your difficulties 
are over — ^the author smiles in your face all the way, and dismisses you 
with a smile. You need not recollect Hamlet^s a man may smile," 
d^c. ; nothing of the kind is in this case to be apprehended ; you see the 
author in toto 

■ « from within 

His shallow centre to his utmost skin 

and you need not fear him. His predilections are analogous to those of 
his readers, being all shoots from the stem of novelty. Horace, and divers 
other honest persons, complain that old books were habitually prefened 
to the new in their times, but it is quite the reverse with the person here 
spoken of. An old book is as tedious in his judgment, as the discourse of 
a superannuated beauty to a young gallant. Its quaint and precise 
method — its divisions and subdivisions— >it8 prolonged chain of unbroken 
reasoning — its severe rejection of extraneous ornament— ^veipy thing 
conspires to impress the mere fashionable reader with contempt for the 
old simplicity.” Ancient authors force him out of his habiti^ ^low a 
burden of thought upon his shoulders, till he bend down like Christian 
in the Pilgrim's Progress, and yet pass on so rapidly that he finds it im- 
possible to keep up with them. But those who manufi^ture books on 
puipose for such readers, take care not to do this. If they possess a few 
good ideas, they know better than to be prodigal of them ; tkioughrat 
their works you may go on swimmingly for an hour or two ij%hqut being 
startled by any new thought. Their good things are disposdft, like mile- 
stones, at due distances ; and a critic well versed in this sd^t of writing, 
can nearly tell when to look out for their appearance. The.hktermediats 
spaces are filled by sober and harmless common-places, 'arhick wHl offer 
no disturbance to any body’s prejudices, or in any sense break \lp the na- 
tural evenness of the mind. 

If the author be one of those who furnish the weaker sor^ of periodicals 
with these necessary articles, he never does any thing in vain. If he make a 
journey into the country, the public, bo sure, shall hear of it, either in the 
shape of sonnets to all the “ purling streams” and “ mossy banks,” new 
or upon which the author has taken a cold collation witkhis rosaanfio 
friends; or else in the more robust form of prose essay, in which M labileth 
all the trees, rabbits, and old cows of the neighbourhood. If he stroU 
to Dulwich, to Greenwich, or any other unexplored region, then the 
public’s ** mighty stream of thought” is turned by this Hercules into the 
channel of pictures, colleges, or wicked old pensioners, “ sipping beer in 
the sun.” Take it for granted, he never strolls into thermions of pro- 
found speculation » nor does he hold any fellowship wlMUtwa dangerous 
persons who do. But he is at home at “ a hanging,” oT ike boalnf^ 
ring,— his imaginarion reigns there and revels; he knows: the tricks and 
slang of the fancy ^ and can describe with anatomical accuracy the 
thoughtless skulls^ which are there battered about for the edification of 
the public. He goes to the theatre also, becomes acquainted with 
8hakeepeare, and, like an honest pains-takiog man, explains him to the 
public. By means of this supererogatory labour he acquires a taste; 
begini.te entertaia a high eiiHm for our poutry, our waniofS» odr 
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irayi» our politiciani, our orutonh—audi in shorty to be quito national in 
cveiy thing. HU fancy withers at sight of St. Geoi^U Channel ; he can 
gee nothing but declamation and dulnesa from Calais ad astra no poetry, 
no humour in France; he turns hU back upon Corneille, Rabelais, and 
Moliere, and takes up with Mr. A.U or Mr. B, a new poem in prefe- 
fence. He shakes his head at French books, drops a hint about the 
Encyclopwdia and the Revolution, or coolly characterizes them all as 
at once dull and dangerous. He sees no horns in a dilemma. He U 
not sensible that by predicating opposites of the same thing, he may bo 
caught and thrust ad absurdum. Happy soul ! there exist no difficulties 
for him. He never goes right forward to the end of a subject, but skips 
here and there, wherever it offers any thing pretty : and if, in travelling 
eastward, any obstruction should spring up in his way, 

** He orders his wings, and is off to the west*' 

It is worse than all this if he be smitten with the love of originality ; 
for the extremes of nature, in that case, are made to shake hands witli 
each other; and langut^e is crumpled up like a shrivelled leaf, to hide 
the nakedness of his mind. ** It signifies little,” said Swift, that hU 
bead is tmpty, provided his common-place book be full,*' for be so dis- 
guises ideas, by his way of dressing them, that their actual inventors 
would be ashamed to own them afterwards. Tic writes thus till the habit 
be grown inveterate, and then wonders at his own facility. What in 
Ltnith can be. prettier, or more taking at the tea-table, than language stiff, 
ike ancient brocade, with ornament, or glowdng, like an Inquisition great- 
est, with Hameg and devils ? 

The phriieoI5gy of poetry, too, which we used to reverence as somo- 
set aside for the expression of our more holy musings, is cut to 
ieces to form the fantastic arabesque of this original’s prose. But he 
lb no eqnception of any thing more sacred than his owm fancies, or that 
there ^ any incongruity in clothing with Milton's language the lame 
births of his hardened perversity. Meanwhile his notions are neither 
new in reality, nor singular, except in as far, perhaps, as they are con- 
tradictory ; ' for a person of Extensive reading and leisure, who should 
think it worth his while to discover the stalks upon which these strange 
hlosBoms first grew, might rifle his whole pradise, and leave it as dreary as 
ffie ^ of an •adwted garden when the spell is broken. He has nothing 
nf his own but the ^ thorny enclosure ; and this he has picked up, stick 
by stick/ as an ^ed housewife does her little fagot by the wayside, no- 
body caring to dispute the possession of trifles so worthless. 

It were madness, certainly, to expect that such a writer would be soU- 
citous about preserving a coherence and just sequence in bis ideas, as 
there is nothing ipore difficult, even to the best regulated minds, than 
nlways to f^iMaTe the agreement or inconristency of a remote cense- 
wUh the principle immediately under consideration ; or to be able 
^ to keep watch over the imagination, that In the longest disquisition 
nothing be admitted which might infringe upon the free play of the pri- 
mary principles. This is the perfection of a philosophical writer— the 
end which most enlightened reason proposes to itself, when labouring 
purely for the public good. It neither is, therefore, nor can be the pos- 
session of a mere fashionable author. It would, besides, spoil his trade, 
for he could not get up his spruce volumes in due time, were so much 
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exactness required ; and nothing is more necessary than to be constantly 
before the public, if you would have the public think of you. A volume 
produced by the labour of many weeks, is ^loped over in an hour or two 
by the true modem reader, who, after having slipped over the last page, 
resembles a gouty traveller cast into a ditch by the breaking down of hi* 
vehicle ; he cannot proceed an inch until some new conveyance comes to 
take him up, but then he rides on as jovially and rapidly as ever, till 
that likewise comes to a stop somehow or other. The journey of life is 
very often of considerable length, and it is inconceivable how many new 
books one may devour on the way ; for they are not hard of digestion, 
like your tough old quartos and folios of the last century, but light and 
gjx)ngy, and fit to be taken in great quantities. 

The craft of authorship is therefore likely to last for ever. Ideas, too, 
of some kind or other, are always within their reach ; they have but to 
new shuffle them to make them look modem, or paradoxical, if need be. 
How many lo Pseans have been sung over the old masters of rhetoric 
hy these ingenious gentlemen ! and well might they triumph, for they 
arc the first race of writers that ever contrived to do without turning over 
the musty dialectics of antiquity. It was a piece of proud success re- 
served for the wits of our days, and they can never testify too much satis- 
faction at the circumstance. 

In the midst, however of these, there are a few who have not bowed 
the knee unto Baal — who stand upon the old ways, and ask directions for 
proceeding— who delight to converse with History, that messenger of 
Antiquity” — who impress our minds with the greater reverence, that they 
feel not the influence of general example, but are as the elect among the 
gentiles. One never need regret being born in an age in which he may 
be proud of a few of his contemporaries. The many indifferent writers 
who spring up, and shade the field of literature, are, after all, no more, 
perhaps, than the necessary redundancies of a too fertile soil. They are 
the undertvood which always clings about the roots of the forest, shading 
the infancy of the majestic tree, but no way obstructing our view of its 
full and mature magnificence. As long, therefore, as they do not hinder 
our walks among these ancients of nature, let them flourish, and let bats 
and beetles nestle in their branches. There can be but little harm done 
by this, provided those who seek truth and nature are able to see their 
w^ay clearly. In every era of our literature numerous silly people have 
been found, who were anxious to chronicle their notions, but^time has 
swept them away, and will in the same manner clear off the refuse of 
the present age. But, to vary the metaphor. Great Britain has seldom 
seen an era in which her literary fleet could better put to sea without these 
cock-boats ; but if there be any who think that such vessels without ballast 
will keep the ocean as long as those laden with her richer and more pre- 
cious merchandise, they deceive themselves, and may be assured that 
posterity will not mistake the one for the other, notwithstanding what 
they think. 
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ON THE MINING SPECULATIONS OF MEXICO. 

It has been generally remarked in Chili, and the observation has 
grown up almost into a proverb, that “ ho who discovers a copper mine is 
sure to grow rich ; ho who works a silver mine may either gain or lose ; 
b it he who finds a gold mine is a ruined man/' Extraordinary as this 
may appear to an English ear, there are yet many circumstances con- 
nected with the history of mining, which prove it to be not unfrequently 
deserving of that credit which at first view it would startle us to accord to 
it. Without entering into the ruinous consequences which have resulted 
in numerous instances, to individuals in Europe, who have in their waking 
dreams been led astray by the supposed discovery of silver or of gold 
mines, there exist even in those countries in which the precious metals 
are most liberally disseminated, sufficient grounds to establish the uncer- 
tain nature of such property above all others, and to induce in a thinks 
ing mind, from the great ftuctuation of its proceeds and profits, a consi- 
derable degree of caution previously to embarking in a speculation of 
this description. 

'Jhe spirit of mining has been compared to that of gaming, and the 
simile is far from unjust. A lucky hit in either will suffice to raise a for- 
tune; and the pursuit once commenced, is generally continued in both 
without ceasing, in the momentary anticipatiou of so happy an event. 
The success even of a neighlmur, stimulates to yet more eager exertion, 
and a fortunate discovery amply repays the loss and labour which had 
l^rccedcd it. Ever active, however, the niling passion soon resumes its 
sway, and the pursuit is again commenced with redoubled enthusiasm. 
Money rapidly gained is as rapidly spent. “ The rich proprietors of 
mines in Mexico," says Humboldt, ^Mavish immense sums on quacks, 
who engage them in new undertakings in the most remote provinces." 
In a country, where the works are conducted on so extravagant a scale 
that the shaft of a mine frequently reijuires 80,000/, to pierce, the bad 
success of a rash project may in a few years absorb all that was gained 
in working even tho richest veins ; and hence wo meet with instances of 
the most extreme reverses of fortune in the same individual. Of this 
the history of Joseph De Lalmide presents a striking example. This en- 
teqirising man arrived in Mexico from his native France, in a state of 
poverty, from which he quickly emerged by his success in working the 
mine of La Canada of the Real de Tlapujahud, Having hence acquired 
considerable wealth, he subsequently undertook the mines of Tasco, and 
wrought them with the greatest activity during ten years. His prospe- 
rity had at this period reached so high a pitch, that he erected a church 
M Tasco, on which he expended the sum of 87,507/. sterling. The 
mines, however, from which he had annually drawm from 1 30,000 to 
200,000 lbs. troy of silver, began rapidly to decline, and in the course of 
a few years he was again reduced to poverty. In this state of destitu- 
tion, he was compelled to apply to the archbishop, who granted him 
permission to sell a golden sun enriched with diamonds, with which, in 
the days of his prosperity, he had adorned tlie tabernacle of the church 
that he had built. With the produce of this sale, amounting to 22,000/. 
retired to Zacatecas, and here the ruling passion again assumed its 
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ascendency. The mines of this district were at that time so entirely 
neglected, that they scarcely furnished 33,000 lbs. troy of silver annually 
to the mint at Mexico. Laborde undertook to clear ani the famous mine 
of Quebradilla, and again lost all his property without attaining his 
object. Still, however, persevering with the small remains of capital 
which he could yet command, he began to work on the veta grande^ 
and sunk the pit of La Esperanza ; and a second time became possessed 
of immense wealth. The annual produce of the mines of Zacatecas was 
raised to nearly 330,000 lbs. troy ; and though this abundance of the 
precious metal did not long continue the same, he left at his death a 
property to the amount of nearly 125,000/. 

Among those proprietors of mines in Mexico, who also become pos- 
sessed of agricultural property, this striking inequality of circumstances 
is less remarkable. The regular proceeds of the one tend to counter- 
balance the irregular produce of the other, and still to preserve in hand 
some funds which could not readily be disposed of. Yet even among this 
class, the property amassed is frequently far from being proportioned to the 
apparent incomes which they have enjoyed. The first Count de la 
Valenciana, for example, the proprietor of the richest silver mine in the 
world, sometimes derived from this source alone a net revenue of no less 
than 26(1,000/. in one year. During the last twenty-five years of his life, 
this annual income was never below from 80,000/. to 125,000/. ; and yet 
notwithstanding the great simplicity with which he lived, he left at his 
death, in addition to his mine, property and capital to the amount of only 
400,000/. His family, which is probably the richest in America, has 
since retained possession of only a portion of the mine, and has applied 
its capital to the purchase of land, which yields annually a very consi- 
derable income. A similar plan has been followed by many others. 
“ The.mines,” says Humboldt, have undoubtedly been the principal 
sources of the great fortunes of Mexico ; but there is also a considerable 
number of powerful families who have never had the working of any 
lucrative ones ; and many miners have laid out their wealth in purchas- 
ing land, and have devoted themselves with great zeal to agriculture.” 
Tired, as it were, wdth the harassing uncertainties of these speculative 
undertakings, and exerting a sufHcient portion of mental fortitude to 
cease desiring their precarious profits, they have held their property to 
be better employed, in the acquisition, by slower yet more certain means 
of a somewhat regular and settled income. 

Commercially connected as England is about to become with the 
mines of Mexico, it is from these that the instances alluded to have been 
selected, since it is in their history that she is consequently most in- 
terested. Rich herself in the enterprise and perseverance of her indus- 
trious sons, it is to these qualities that she is chiefly indebted for that 
prosperity which elevates her above the rank of all other nationi. Of 
the precious metals, nature has been most sparing to her, and she knows 
them only as die universal medium of exchange, and measure of riches, 
the acquisition of which has been the ultimate aim and object of all hsr 
commercial dealings, and forms the desired consummation of a Ufe un- 
ceasingly devoted to enterprise and industry. These symbols of wealth 
have consequeBtly obtained, in general estimatioa, the highest degree of 
importance, and tba idea of a ^d or of a silver mine appears adapted 
to realise at once the most sangume dreams of prosperity. So temimeg 
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a bait is, therefore^ likely to be gmiped at with avidity, and many may 
be induced to embark in a speculatioa of this description without hesita« 
tion ; stopping neither to calculate on the probable chances of its suom 
cess, nor on the obstacles which are unavoidably opposed to it. Tho 
attempt to assign to these their proper value, and to take, in some mea-* 
sure, that cool view of the subject which is assumed in the proverb 
alluded to, may not, to such persons, be without its advantages | and 
should the prospect which it presents appear f^oomy, let it not be slighted 
as the prediction of a bird of ill omen, since, it must be allowed, that it 
is far better that the event should exceed our anticipations, than that 
expectation should be raised so high as to give even to success the sem^ 
blance of disappointment. 

Mexico has been long and justly regarded as the most fertile oi 
the sources from which the precious metals are derived ; nature seems, 
indeed, to have here deposited her most ample stores, and to have fixed 
upon ^ii as the chief treasury of the universe. Of the vast stream of 
riches which is annually attracted towards Europe, by the commercial 
activity and superior intelligence of that predominant portion of the 
globe, by far the greater share flows into her coffers from the plentiful 
mines of the New World. Of this supply, at the commencement of the 
present century, nearly one half was derived from Mexico, and it was at 
that time calculated that gold and silver, to the amount of nearly nine 
hundred millions sterling, had been furnished from this source since ite 
first discovery ; a sum amounting to nearly two fifths of the entire quan** 
tity which, in that interval of time, had flowed from the New into the 
Old Continent This immense produce has been almost wholly obtained 
fiom'the mines of the Intendancies of Giianaxuato, Mexico, Zacatecas, 
San Luis Potost, Valladolid, and Guadalaxara, which occupy Iho table- 
land, formed by this portion of the extensive chain of the Cordilleras* 
'I'he ores by which it is yielded, are in general very poor in metal, and* 
their mean contents have been estimated, on good grounds, at from 60 to 
80 os. of silver per ton of ore $ a produce much inferior to that of the 
mines of Ohergeberge in Saxony, the average of which has amounted to 
200, and even in very fortunate periods to 300 oz. in the same quantity. 

To compensate, however, for this deficiency in richness, the ores of 
Mexico are generally deposited in veins of the most amazing extent.* 
The vein called Halsbruckner Spath, of which the extent is six feet and 
a half, and which has been traced along a distance of 339 fathoms, it 
spoken of as a remarkable phoenoroenon by the miners of Freiberg ; but 
the Veta Madre of Guanaxuato is, on the contrary, of the extent of- 
from 130 to 150 feet, and is wrought from Santa Isabella and Sm« 
Bruno to Buena-Vista, a length of more than 6944 fathoms. ^ To this 
immense mass, rather than to the richness of the ore, it was owing, that 
this latter vein had been enabled, during the ten years previous to 1803, 
to furnish an annual supply, which averaged nearly 400,000 lbs. troy of 
silver ; while the average proceeds of the former amounted only to about 
30,000 lbs. Poor in metal, hut abundant in quantity, the mines of 
Mexico thus demand for their working the employment of a very large* 
^pital; and the single mine of Valenciana, at that period perfectly d^, 
averag^, during the ten years just alluded to, an expense of nearly 
200,000/, anoiaally. This circumstance, so detn mental to the intere^ 
^ tbe ibreigQ eapitalii| who ihoiiM deiiro to embark his oapitol in 
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these speculations, is of the most material benefit to the prosperity oi 
Mexico itself. The vast extent of machinery required for each under- 
taking, furnishes full employment to the artisan, 'white the agriculturist 
equally derives advantage from the numerous men and cattle which are 
engaged in various parts of the process. Situated at an elevation which 
ensures in the torrid zone, the genial climate and fertility of the tempe- 
rate, each of these establishments thus forms the centre of a colony, in 
which agriculture and manufactures equally flourish, on account of the 
ready market which their vicinity affords. The mines, therefore, consti- 
tute the basis on which Mexican prosperity is founded, and on the rise 
or fall of which that of every other branch of the nadonal industry de- 
pends.^ The attention of all good governments has consequently been 
directed to this essential point, and the encourapment of the mining in- 
terests forms a prominent object of Mexican legislation. 

Among the various means which have been had recourse to for this 
purpose, "*the establishment of the Tribunal dc Mineria was the most 
oeneficial to the mining interests in general. Supported by a trifling 
duty on the produce of the mines, and composed in part of the principal 
proprietors, the vast body of information which it collected, and was 
ready to impart, was perhaps even more valuable than the sums which it 
distributed for the advancement of new, or the re-opening of old adven- 
tures. These, in many instances, were indeed to a very considerable 
amount, and must have been of peculiar advantage in s])cculatioDS so 
uncertain in their results as those of miners, in which even the richest 
proprietor is liable, in the course of a few months, to be reduced to dif- 
ficulties, from which a temporary assistance would frequently prove ade- 
quate to preserve him, if afforded at the proper moment; but not ob- 
tained aTOat period, w’ould fail in arresting the progress of the evil 
which would already have overwhelmed him. Had this Tribunal 
continued to exist in the flourishing state which it attained towards the 
close of the last century, there would probably have been no necessity 
for the applications that have recently been made to foreign nations for 
that assistance which it was then in the habit of advancing. Over this, 
however, as over most of those institutions by which the interests of man 
are promoted, the destroying breath of Despotism has passed, and it 
exists no longer except in name. Conmelled during the last years of 
the war in which Spain engaged with France against England, to make 
a free gift to the Court or Madrid, of 104,200f. and also to lend it 
625,000/. (250,000/. of which has never been repaid), it was under the 
necessity of borrowing, to meet these extraordinary expenses. Tlds 
debt it has since been unable to liquidate, and although the signorial im- 
post was subsequently raised from thirteen to twenty grains per ounce of 
silver, one half of the revenues was in 1 803 devoted to the payment of 
the interest. The remaining portion was then destined to support the 
Collegio de Mineria, and to pay the salaries of the members of the Tri- 
hunal. Since that period it has sunk even lowrer. The fund which, 
according to the terms of its constitution, ought to have been a bank of 
supply, “ not only does not exist,” according to the last Report of the Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs and of the Interior to the Sovereign Constituent 
Congress, “ but, on the contrary, this body is loaded with a debt, the in- 
terest of which cannot be paid out of the produce of the aforesaud duty. 
To exertions of the Tribunal, the unfortunate decay of whicb 
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juit been noticed^ much of the proeperity of the Mexican mines towarde 
the close of the last century has been justly attributed. Other causes 
bad also their share in producing this desirable result, among which the 
discovery of several new mines of considerable importance requires to be 
mentioned. A rhpid yet regular increase in the gross amount of their 
annual produce had however commenced with the year 1695, and con- 
tinued until after the year 1800. The total proceeds, which at the first- 
mentioned period amounted to 866,666/. Ids. 4(/., were doubled in 1726, 
and this was again doubled in 1776, making an amount of 3,466,666/. 
13s. 4(/., which, at the end of the succeeding twenty years, was raised 
to 5,200,000/. The produce appears thus to have been sextupled in the 
course of the last century, the latter years of which may, with the earlier 
ones of the present, be regarded as the period in which the mines attained 
their greatest prosperity. In 1805, the quantity of the precious metals 
coined at the Mint of Mexico amounted to nearly six millioi^ sterling, 
being the highest sum ever obtained in one year ; but after this a con- 
siderable decline took place, and the gross proceeds began rapidly to 
diminish. The principal circumstanee to which this appears to have been 
owing, was the accumulation of the water in many of the mines, to an 
extent which the machinery employed was unable to prevent, ^nd which 
proved fatal to several of the most productive among them. The rich 
mine of Valenciana, which alone has forwarded in one year to the mint 
gold and silver to the amount of half a million sterling, and which had 
previously existed as a dry mine, was in this manner ruined. It had 
been holed to the neighbouring mine of Tepeyac, by which means water 
had been let down into it, and the working consequently ceased. Other 
causes, such as the high price of iron, mercury, &c., which j&tcrcises a 
considerable influence on the productiveness of tlie mines, may also have 
contributed to this decline ; but among these a failure in the quality of 
the ores cannot be enumerated. That no share of it is attributable to 
this cause, is evident from the fact that the newly-sunk mines, which have 
not yet penetrated beyond that level of the vein which is usually found 
the richest in produce, still continue to furnish a supply, the net proceeds 
of which are equal to that of the best periods of these speculations ; a 
fact which also proves that the opinions of those who have regarded the 
veins as approaching to a state of exhaustion are quite unfounded. 

The decline, which commenced at the period just alluded to, soon 
amounted almost to a total failure, in consequence of the occurrence in 
1810 of the civil commotions, of which this effect has indeed been one of 
the most disastrous to the well-being of Mexico. Fortunate in their issue 
for the liberty of man, these struggles yet exercised during their progress 
a most malevolent influence on the destinies of her proprietors, and more 
especially on tliose of the possessors of mines. Their property, unlike 
that of the agriculturist which could suffer little from lying fallow during 
a few years, was of a nature which could not fail to be considerably dete- 
riorate by a cessation of attention. Condemned, how’ever, to neglect by 
the unsettled state to which the workmen employed in them were reduced, 
an inefficiency of means to counteract the evils which were daily and 
hourly increasing upon them was necessarily produced. In the absence 
of the requisite funds, and the impossibility of prwuring the labourers 
required^ the prosecution of the works w’as impracticable ; and from the 
interruption thus occasioned, the water became collected in the mines in 
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such immtnAe bodies, that the simple contrivances whidi had been fmw 
merly made usd* of, proved totally inadequate to its removal. AVhen 
better times succeeded, and the government returned to a more settled 
state, it became therefore necessary to seek for other and more efficient 
means; but, exhausted by the continuance of the disturbances, the 
oountry generally, and the mining interests more particularly, were now 
totally unprovided with funds to procure them. Dependent, however, as 
the prosperity of Mexico is upon that of her ni^es, it was essential that 
eveiy exertion should be made for their re-establishment. These exertions 
have had their effect ; foreign nations have been applied to for assistance, 
and in England tins application has been attended with success. Ever 
fbremodt in commercial enterprise, there have been established in England 
several companies, by the agents of which certain mines have been already 
purchased, under the sanction of the existing government of Mexico; by 
which, w^h the view of encouraging the employment of foreign capitd 
in these speculations, the laws and articles of the ordinance which pro- 
hibited foreigners from acquiring property in mines, have been abolished ; 
under the express limitation, however, that such property shall in them 
be confined to such mines only as they may supply ; but by which they 
are not authorized in the attempt to discover any new ones. 

The amount of British capital which has been embarked in these spe- 
culations is already very large, and it becomes therefore an object of 
considerable importance to inquire into the best means of ensuring from 
it a profit adequate to the risk to which mining speculations are univer- 
sally subject. For this purpose it will be necessary to recur to the con- 
sideration of those accumulations of water, which have already keen 
adverted to as’constituting the principal obstacle that is to be combated, 
and the removal of which forms the hrat and most essential step to ulti- 
mate success. Unless this be first effected, nothing advantageous can be 
expected, since without this no produce can be obtained from them. 

Percolating through chinks and crevices of the rock through which the 
shafts have been sunk, water generally becomes in a short time trouble- 
some to the miner, and obstructs the further progress of his works. 
Before these can be resumed, the water must necessarily be removed, and 
hence the expenses and difficulties of the undertaking are considerably 
increased. The deeper the shafts are sun'*, and the larger the extent of 
the levels which are driven, the greater is the proportional increase of thu; 
influx of water; the difficulties of withdrawing it increase also in an equal 
ratio with the distance from its surface to the level of the mouth of the 
pit, or of any other odit which can be obtained. The expenses attendant 
on this proceeding form, in many cases, the heaviest part of the under- 
taking, and are in some instances so large that the j^roduce even of a rich 
vein is inadequate to defray them ; hence the working is of necessity dis* 
continued, as incapable of being pursued with profit. Of the contrivances 
which have been adopted to remedy this overwhelming evil, the most 
simple consists in raising the water by leathern bags suspended by ropes, 
and this has consequently been the one most employed in Mexico, where 
the whole method of w^orking has been generally of the plainest kind. 
The whims to which the ropes are attached, being worked by Horses or 
mules, are however productive of considerable expense, and the shaft of 
San Ramon, situated on the rich vein of La Bieeaina, has been more than 
once abandoned on that aocount. In 1783, the weekly expense of ddi 
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inihe iitoounted to 1,876 /. ; the abundance of Water having iocreaeed to 
such a degree, that twenty-eight whims, each of whidh required more 
than forty homes, were not sufficient to draw it off. From this time the 
works were suspended till 1791, when the whims were again established 
at an annual expense of more than 31,252/. The ores that were extracted 
were not found sufficient to compensate this expense, and the mine was 
again abandoned in 1801. 

At this time, an improvement in the machinery applicable to this im- 
portant object was attempted in the neighouring mine of Moran, which 
has recently been undertaken by “ The Adventurers in the Mines of 
Real del Monte.” These, which were formerly of great celebrity, had 
been abandoned for forty years, on account of the abundance of water, 
which could not be drawn off. In the year 1801, however, a pressure 
engine on hydraulic principles was erected in these mines, at an expense 
amounting, with the aqueducts, to very nearly 1 1 , 000 /. Cons|;rocted on 
a very improved plan, this ingenious machine would, it was calculated, 
if worked for twelve hours out of every twenty-four, be fully adequate to 
keep the mine clear. Unfortunately, the season in which the stream 
destined to supply the works was measured, being exceedingly rainy, the 
water which was relied on to furnish the moving principle of the machine, 
was believed to be more abundant than it really was ; and, on subsequent 
trial, it was found to be utterly inade(|uato. When M. Humboldt visited 
Moran, the pumps could only work three hours a day, and a new canal 
was going on in the hope of remedying this deficiency. This h )0 np|)ears 
not to have succeeded j a sufficient stream could not bo obtained, except 
during the rainy season, which lasts only three months in the year; the 
machine was therefore useless, and the mine was again abandoned. 

In the mines of Cornwall, about seventy years since, failures similar to 
the above took place, and the working of them was consequently dis- 
continued for a season. The whole of tlie machinery then known had 
l>een in vain called into action to check the inroads of the water, and 
even a rude sketch of a steam-engine had been employed, at first with 
some advantage, but finally without success. That surprising machine, 
compared to the powers of which those of all previous inventions had been 
as the puny efforts of an infant to the mighty struggles of a giant, received, 
how’ever, shortly after this period, such vast imjwovements as entitled 
Jts inventor almost to the credit of a new discovery. Applied to tiic 
mining processes of our native land, it succeeded completely in clearing 
the levels from the accumulated water, and its varied powers were subse- 
quently devoted to give motion to the heavier parts of the machinery em- 
ployed in dressing the ores which it had previously raised to the surface, 
this power, by which the more laborious processes of our own mines are 
almost entirely conducted, and to which we are indebted for their present 
prosperity, is that on which the principal reliance is now placed by the 
adventurers in the Mines of Mexico, and which, could it be rendered 
^{ually available in that country as in England, would doubtless fully 
answer the expectations entertained from it. To this, however, there 
^‘»t considerable obstacles in the present condition of the surface of 
Mexico, and in the absence of sufficient depositories of fuel to supply the 
principle of motion. Each of these requires to be considered with atten- 
^ without the latter the engines cannot be brought into action, 

''bile it is almost unnecessary to observe that they camiot be cmpIo)'ed 
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unless they are eapaMe of prenous conveyance to ^e Bpoi at which their 
aMistance is demanded. 

Throughout the table-land of Mexico, on which, and to the west and 
north of which the mines are situated, there exist carriage roads, the 
ascent of which is generally very gentle, and which are described as 
being in most places passable by carts. Along these, therefore, with 
some few exceptions, the detached pieces of a steam-engine might pro- 
bably be conveyed ; but to raise them to this elevated region would be 
attended with considerable difficulty. The absolute height of the city of 
Mexico, which forms the central point of the internal commerce of these 
districts, is 7500 feet above the level of the ocean. From the plain on 
which it is situated, the descent is on both sides extremely rapid to the 
shores of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; the former is, however, the 
most abrupt, and it is that to which the speculations of Europeais would 
naturally be first directed. “ Of the 250 miles,” says Humboldt, from 
the capital to Vera Crus (the port through which the commerce with 
Europe is carried on), upwards of 160 belong to the great plain of Anahuac. 
The rest of the road is a laborious and continued descent, particularly from 
the small fortress of Perote to the city of Xalapa, and from this site, ooe 
of the most beautiful and picturesque iu* the known w'orld, to La Rin- 
conada.”— “ From the village of Vigas to L’Encero, the road to Vera 
Cruz is frequently nothiug but a narrow and crooked path, and the most 
difficult perhaps in all America, with the exception of that by which the 
goods of Europe arc transported from Honda to Santa Fe de Bogota, and 
from Guayaquil to Q\uto.” These difficult tracks, to which the name of 
roads can scarcely be given, and in which the traveller reaches, in the 
course of a few hours, an elevation of 2000 or 3000 feet, are passable 
only by mules. On the backs of these hardy animals, the long files of 
which cover the roads of Mexico, goods to the value of more than 
4,000,000/. are annually transported from the Atlantic coast over the 
interior table-land, while flour, hides and metals descend by the same 
conveyance to Vera Cniz. Yet applicable as is this mode of carriage to 
light goods, and to those which are easibly divisible, it would be utterly 
unavailing for the tran8ix)rt of many portions of a steam-engine. The 
immense boilers which would be required by an engine of considerable 
power could not, for instance, bo j)ossibly conveyed in this manner ; and 
the weight of many other parts of its machinery would preclude this mode 
of removing them. This then would appear to he a stumbling-block 
in limine ipsOf over which it seems impossible at present to pass ; and the 
necessity tor amending which has been long evident to the government. 
A road practicable for carriages had been commenced, by its orders, at 
the beginning of the present century, by which this difficulty would have 
been obviated ; it however shared the same fate with all other under- 
takings of magnitude during the disturbed time, and the works, we be- 
lieve, have not been again resumed. 

Granting, however, that these difficulties w^ere overcome, and that the 
steam-engine had reached the place of its destination, with all its appa* 
ratus uniqjured and complete, the element by which its moving principle 
is generated remains yet to be sought for. “ Coal,” according to Baror 
Humboldt, “ in general appears to be very rare in the Cordilleras. 
the kingdom of New Spain, it has only yet been discovered in New Mexico, 
a district wliich U far too distant north for the supply of any of the 
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now likelv to be worked. In the red sand-stone of GuanaxuatOi a siiV 
stance vrnich frequently accompanies coal, that scientific traveller d^ 
covered no trace either of coal or of fossil wood ; this latter su^fiuce 
being however common in the similar formation towards the north-east of 
the city of Mexico, and being also found in the immense plains of the in- 
tendancy of San Luis Potosi, and near the town of Altamira. This, should 
it be found in sufficient quantity, might be used as fuel; and recent 
wood, although it is not pientiful on the table-land of Mexico, is to be 
met with, as at Guanaxaio, from its proximity to the Sierra de Santa 
Rosa. There are also good w^oods near Real del Monte, at L'Oyamel, 
and at Cerro del Sacal. These, although they may possibly be made 
applicable to the supply of the steam-engines, will form but poor substitutes 
for the coal with which England has been accustomed to feed them ; 
neither ^n this supply, which appears to be stated in the most favourable 
manner, be regarded as by any means sufficiently plentiful for the sup- 
port during a continuance of years of the number of steam-engines which 
would be required. That this report is indeed a favourable one, appears 
extremely probable from the single fact that in the city of Mexico fuel is 
so scarce that the dung of cows is collected and dried to be used as firing. 

The existence in Mexico at the present moment of two steam-engines, 
is a circumstance by no means sufficient in itself to remove all doubts 
arising from the difficulties which have just been enumerated. The first 
of these, it is stated, was, ** owing to several circumstances, not sent to 
the mine it was intended for but, as those circumstances are not ex- 
plained, it is impossible to decide whether the difficulties of conveyance 
formed any portion of them. It was subsequently erected in the mine of 
Conception, in the Roal Catorce ; a district in which these difficulties would 
be much diminished, owing to its probably less absolute elevation, and to 
it? more gradual ascent from the coast. Of the other, which, according 
to Don Lucas Alaman is now erecting in Temascaltepec, but little is 
known ; it is barely probable that it may have reached by sea the wes- 
tern coast of Mexico, and have been thence transported, which would 
have been attended with but little difiiciilty, to the situation it now oc- 
cupies, That it should have crossed the table-land, appears from the 
state of the roads, and the nature of the conveyance, to be highly unlike- 
ly ; but, in the absence of information, it would be useless to dilate upon 
the subject. The existence of two steam-engines in Mexico, and even 
the supply of a sufficient quantity of fuel to them, would by no means 
conclude the general question as to the possibility of procuring sufficient 
for the support of many ; neither does it appear that either of these are 
yet actually at work. , 

Decisive of the impossibility of applying the steam-engine on the 
large scale to the emptying of the mines of Mexico, as these obstacles 
have appeared to some, their attention has consequently been direct- 
ed to the discovery of other means ; which, though less powerful m 
their effects, should be more readily available for the purpose required. 
Actuated by this desire, a gentleman of considerable ingenuity hw re- 
cently invented a machine on a now plan, the principle of which is yet 
retained as a secret, but the impulse to which is to be given by manua 
labour. By means of this, he has estimated that a stream of water may 
be raised four hundred feet by the exertions of only five men. Extremely 
portable also, and moderate in its expense, it seems peculiarly adaptea 
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by all these advantages to the Mexican mines, for which it is in fact in- 
tended ; but it is alMdy hinted, though the model of it has only juot 
been completed^ that there exists in its constniction a radical 
which it is extremely probable will neutralise its effects. Should this 
prove to be the case, its fate will be not dissimilar to that of another tna> 
chine, which, could it be effected, would be the one thing needful to the 
present ol^ect of the adventurers, but the possibility of which has been 
frequently doubted. In this machine it has been endeavoured to supply 
the moving principle by a portion of the water drawn up by its action, 
and thus to form a self-acting machine, the motion of which, while there 
remained any water in the pit, should be perpetual. Of the thousand 
and one plans on which this has been attempted, the last is, however, as 
far from succeeding as the first ; but the mind of man is ever active, and 
it seems by no means impossible that an invention of this naturg may at 
some future period fortunately occur. 

The removal of the water, to which the attention has been chiefly 
directed as constituting the primary object of the foreigner who engages 
in these speculations, is, however, by no means so essential to the native, 
who, if p^sessed of sufficient capital, would probably prefer the sinking 
of new shafts to the risk and uncertainty attendant on the clearing of the 
old ones. From this mode of proceeding the foreign adventurer, as has 
been already stated, is precluded by the express terms of the law, which 
allows him only to engage in those mines that have been already worked. 
Interdicted in this manner from the most probable means of advantage- 
ously employing his capital, he is compelled to devote himself to such 
undertakings alone as demand at their commencement a heavy outfit of 
machinery, the success of which appears extremely problematical. Die 
native proprietors, deterred by the risk and by the expensUrOf this latter 
method, had, in many instances, abandoned it previously to the revolu- 
tion. “ The very wise plan,” says M. Humboldt, which the Count 
de Regia (whose raining property is situated on the productive vein of 
La Biscaina,) at present follows is, to leave off the clearing of the old 
works, and to investigate the mineral repository in points where it has 
never 3ret been workd.” From this “ very wise plan” of procee(^ing, 
which experience seems to have indicated as the most beneficial to be 
pursued, the foreign speculator should continually bear in mind that be 
IS by law excluded. 


In the remarks which have been laid before the reader, the object has 
been rather to excite a proper feeling of caution, than to check the spirit 
of enterprise. Enterprise, when conducted by prudence, is the founda- 
tion of ^1 commercial prosperity, and as such the key-stone of the arch 
on which the strength of England rests. Such a spirit it behoves us 
rather to foster than to repress ; yet should it degenerate into specula- 
tion, and should to one speculation succeed another, rolling rapidly on- 
ward in endless succession, a warning voice may well be raised to im- 
1^ on tbe eager the necessity of deliberation. That dm minea of 
Mexico have bm the most productive in the world, that they are far 
from being exhausted, aad that they may again be worked under favou^ 
able circumstances with considerable advantage, will be readily allowed : 
but that diese favourable circumstances have yet arrived, we may well 
be pmmitted to doubt. In ennmeiatiDg some of tbe obstacles which yet 
remain to be overcome, the attention has been confined to mteh ae are 
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purely of a phyiical nature, and which must first be combated and van- 
quished betore the working can be said to have commenced. Those 
which are connected with the political state of the country, or with the 
local or religious prejudices of ite inhabitants, have been purposely left 
untouched, since the result of their discussion would probably at the pre- 
sent moment {mve, firom various circumstances, unsatisfactory. This 
question must, indeed, bo eventually decided by experience, and the 
experiment is likely to be put into immediate tial* Should the ap- 
^wehensions, which may be entertained on these points, prove groundless, 
and the other obstacles which have been noticed, be vanquished by perse- 
verance and activity united ; and should a sufficient supply of fuel, ndthoiit 
which nothing can be effected, be fortunately discovered ; the adven- 
turers may then expect, from the happy combination of European intelli- 
gence, with the improved machinery i^hich they will introduce, to derive 
iVom their undertaking a satisfactory and ample return for the capital 
advanced. Till, however, this fortunate union of circumstances shall 
take place, this desirable result cannot, we fear, be expected. ** All is 
not gold that glitters” Is a very homely proverb ; yet it is one that may 
frequently be recalled to our remembrance with advantage. 


THB ARROWS OF LOVE. 

[Vnm the Greek of Anacreon,] 

In the Lemnian forges pent. 

While Vulcan, o*er his anvil bent, 
Fashioned the glowing steel to darts 
For Love to shoot at human hearts ; 

As from his hand each arrow slipt, 

Its point in honey Venus dipt, 

And Cupid, smiling, over all 
Sprinkled bitter drops of gall, 

Once, within the dusky dome 
Mars, from thundering battle come. 
Shaking his ponderous spear, began 
With scorn Love’s tiny darts to scan. 
Eros, piqued, an arrow took, 

And, turning on the God a look 
Of laughing mischief-*^ This,” said he, 
I trust is weighty, try, and see.” 

Mars took the arrow ; Venus smiled 
Upon her bright triumphant child. 

While the God of Annies, stung, 

“ Take it 1” cried with trembUng tongue, 
1 fe^ alasl its weight!” But Love 
His warm entreatiee not move, 

’Tk but a tiny shaft,” said her 
** Sa keep a^ NiDinbef am r 
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B8SAT8 ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACI^BISTICS 09 THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 

No. 6. — India, 

Tiiz government of India must be contemplated in its original form, 
as it existed in the notions of its founders ; or, at least, as it was put 
in operation on its first institution; for thus only can a true image of it 
be obtained. The numerous revolutions which have changed the moral 
face of that country, have prevented this system from availing itself of the 
ripening power of time, for it has never been sufficiently consolidated to 
preserve one uniform tendency, and spurn the influences of other forms 
and institutions. Governments may be influenced from without in two 
ways : either foreign laws may force themselves away into their frame, 
and mingle imperceptibly with their consistency and texture, and thus 
ameliorate or at least modify them ; or they may operate so as to remove 
them from their position, or may stand in their way to improvement; or 
may even thrust them back when they had gained some ground, and 
thus render them worse than of themselves they would have ever been. 
It is not ^ite clear which of these processes has taken place in Hin- 
doostan. Foreign laws and customs have been introduced, and very nu- 
merous races of men have been subjected to their influence ; but by this 
means the native institutions have been kept at a stand, have been put 
aside as it were, for a while, and then when the mutations of power have 
allowed them to come again into play, having stood still while the affain 
of the world were moving forward, they are brought out like an antiquated 
garment, and forced and fastened upon the shoulders of a differently 
moulded society, for which they are by no means fit. To reason upon 
their efficacy or propriety in this strange conjunction is by no means 
fair. If w'e would understand them thoroughly, we should direct our 
view upon the rude and savage clans for whom they were originally 
framed ; and perhaps it might then appear that even the Hindoo theo- 
cracy was not much behind the other rude governments of the world, in 
those ig^norant ages in which it was constructed. But it is impossible iu 
these slight sketches to attempt a view of this kind, although it would 
certainly be not unpleasing to call up those pictures of prinnitive manners 
with which the institution of this polity was connected. No age has 
any superiority over another, except in degrees of knowledge ; ii^oiin 
is an effect of knowledge, but not a necessary effect ; yet the age in 
which fre^om. flourishes is superior to all other times, as it is the ouly 
one in which knowledge can exert all its power, or man feel all his hap- 
piness. The Hindoos have never at any time been truly free ; for if 
some of the mo:untain tribes have snatched a rough independence, it has 
been the independence of the tiger who is shot as soon as caught. But 
to j^ceed to the examination of the institution itself.— 

The original government of Hindoostan was undoubtedly a real theo- 
cracy. The law-giver, pretending to promulgate nothing but what was 
revealed t(rhim by the Divinity, for that reason demanded greater vene* 
ration and more unconditional obedience. It appears th^t the Indiaos 
were very ready to admit the sacred claims of their legislator; in the 
first place, because their pride was gratified by believing that their laws 
were framed by Qod hinaself ; and secondly, because they were too 
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norant to foresee hoy much slavery and misery their easy credence was 
to entail upon theli). It is proper that men should respect those who 
frame their laws,' or watch oyer their well-being ; but when this respect 
is carried to extravagance, when it serves to inculcate notions of distme- 
tions among mtinkind made originally by nature, it then becomes mis- 
chievoui^in its tendency, and requires to be checked. A passage from 
the Mahabaratha, one of the most sacred of the Hindoo volumes, will 
show how eariy itaissumed a wrong direction among the people of India : 

Without a ruler ho country can prosper; health, virtue, &c. are of i^o 
avail, two will invade the property of one, and many again will attack 
two; thus meii will' eventually destroy each other, as the various species 
of fish. A Raja protects the people, as a large fisMhe smaller. In this 
manner mankind were continually oppressing each other, when they 
went to Brama tO give them a ruler. Brama directed Menu to become 
their Raja. He replied, — I fear a sinful action. Government is arduous, 
particularly eo kmong ever-lying men. They said unto him. Fear not, 
you will receive' a recompense, of beasts a fiftieth part, and thus also of 
gold; we w*rll give you a tenth of corn, increasing your store, a becoming 
duty on damsels, and on disputes and gaming. Men, exalted in wealth 
or science, shall be subordinate to you, as gods are to the great Indra : 
thus become our Raja, iww’erfiil, and not to be intimidated ; you will 
govern us in peace as Koorun 'dbes the Yukshus, Whatever meritorious 
actions arO performed by subjects protected by the Raja, a fourth part of 
the merit shall belong to you. Thus, let those who desire advancement hold 
the Raja superior to themselves* (as he defends the people), as a disciple 
the religious instrootor, as the gods the divine Indra. Let them, when in 
his presence, adore the man who is Raja."—** What is the reason, (said 
Goodhista,) that a Raja, who in his bhth, life, death, members, &o. re- 
sembles all other men, should bo as it were adored and respected by 
powerful heroes, and all mankind, and that on his happiness or misery 
that of all those depends?” Bheeshma, in reply, relates the institution of 
government, and shows that the tranquillity - of society depends on the 
ruler. • , . 

Here we have the great original flaw of this system.. No nation is 
thoroughly wretched until it is made to believe that nature constituted 
from the first some men to rule over others, and that its institutions and 
laws have had a divine origin; for no work purely human could be 
supposed to reach [)erfection at once, and be beyond the reach of amend- 
ment; But under what pretence would a pious or superstitious people 
call for improvement in that which their divinity revealed to them in all 
possible excellence? By what authority would they ast their wisdom 
above the wildom of oracles ? The belief inculcated by legislators, that 
they receive their laws from heaven, is, therefore, the great cause of that 
slow progress of civilization remarkable among many nations. Its pro- 
I^r effect would be to keep the mind of man for ever stationary ; but 
time itself, and the wear of circumstances, will operate some changes in 
spite of every thing. Such changes, however, brought about reluctantl3^ 
and in the teeth, as it were, of the national belief, come lagging afar off 
in the rear of events, not mingling with and giving a colour to them. 

When laws are revealed, also^ priests must be their interpreters ; and 
this is the case in Hindoostan. The Brahmin holds the key that unlocks 
the treasury, of law,* and he is careful to unlock it in the manner most 

^ritntol Herald, Vvl, 2, 2Y 
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beneficial to himself. Even the despotism of the sovereign, which 4 ab- 
solute over every thing else, is not so over religion and its ministers; he was 
commanded to respect the Brahmins, and to be guided by their advice : 
** Let the king," say the laws of Mend, ** having risen early, respect- 
fully attend to Brahmins learned in the three Vedas, and hy their deci- 
sion let him abide/' Yet the king is described in their sacred books as a 
terrible divinity, at whose sight ail men tremble with fear, who crushai 
alike the weak and the powerful. Like the sun, he [the king] bums eyes 
and hearts ; nor can any human creature on earth even gaze on him. 
He, fire and air ; he, the god of criminal justice ; he, the genius of 
wedth ; he, the regent of waters ; he, the lord of the firmament/’—. 

He is a powerful ^vinity, who appears in human shape. In his anger 
is death. He who shows hatred ox the king, through delusion of mind, 
will certainly perish ; for speedily will the king apply his heart to that 
man’s destmetion."* 

This divinity, however, is commanded to reverence the Brahmins, and 
never to do any thing without previously consulting them. Let not 
the king, although in the greatest distress, provoke Brahmins to anger ; 
for they, once enraged, could immediately destroy him with his troops, 
elephants, horses, and cars.” — What prince could gain wealth by op- 
pressing those, who, if angry, could frame other worlds and regents of 
worlds, could give being to other gods and mortals?" f 

Accordingly the Brahmins received even their king with a degree of 
contempt, for he being of an inferior caste, they would have considered 
an union between him and one of their daughters as an indignity not 
to be endured. They were the inventors of, and the grand movers in, 
this system of government ; and by an admirable stroke of priestly po- 
licy, secured their persons from capital punishment, and their property 
from taxation. Neither shall a king slay a Brahmin, though convicted 
of all possible crimes : let him banish the offender from his realm, but 
with all lus property secure, and his body unhurt.” J — ‘‘ A king, even 
though dying with want, must not receive any tax from a Brahmin 
learned in the Vedas.” ^ It is not to be imagined that being thus 
placed so high above their fellow creatures, they would preserve for them 
in general the least compassion or regard ; fur as men feel pity only for 
persons suffering such calamities as they believe themselves subject to, it 
would be easy to see, reasoning even d priorif that these priests would 
be inhuman and uncompassionate. 

The Brahmins were in reality the legislators of India ; for, as the in- 
terpretation of the laws, which were ^1 contained in the sacred books, 
was exclusively their prerogative, it depended on them to give those 
laws what meaning they pleased. When the king did not determine 
affairs in person, the Brahmins likewise exercised the judicial function ; 
th^ were also his counsellors upon all occasions. 

Had the sovereign at any time been dispos^ to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people, it was not in his power to introduce any permane^ 
reform ; because the law had descended to specify with the utmost mir 
nuteness the manner in which every action of life was to be performed, ^ 
the end of time. The narrow minds of their legislators had found it 
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mu(ih easier t& eommand ianumerable obsenrances, than to put in ao* 
tion a few simple and powerful principles, which, in their unfolding, 
might have coalesced with improving manners, and taken a new form ac- 
ceding to the spirit of more enlightened periods. But it is the charac- 
ter of superstition to be confused, inconsequent, barbarous, and blind to 
the future ; and nothing is so hostile to the progress of knowledge as 
spiritual despotism, for its influence more visibly depends on popular ig- 
norance, than that of any other species of despotism, In the Brahmini- 
cal system we find the seeds of every characteristic of bad government. 
The division of the people into castes, separated from each other by in- 
superable boundaries, though supposed by very sagacious writers to give 
the Hindoos some advantage over the Arabs, was in reality the everlast- 
ing barrier between them and national happiness. It was a step taken 
completely out of the great highway of improvement, and had no other 
tendency than to promote slavery and misery. But it was not simply 
the division that was evil— something very similar had taken place 
among the Egyptians, and even among the Athenians— it was that ranks, 
honours, professions, trades, every comfort or misery of life, were made 
hereditary. A wise lawgiver should make as few things as possible 
hereditary— he should never attempt to transmit from father to son a 
rank that requires a certain degree of capacity, for in such case nature 
will be sure to render his institutions ridiculous. The law relating to 
rasto was an attempt of this kind, and was a proof that no nation should 
be said to advance that does not move the right way, that docs not by 
moving gain something in comfort and knowledge. The Hindoos are, 
and over have been, a more degraded and miserable people than the 
Arabs, inferior as a nation, if not as individuals. Their learning has 
never been any thing more than a sophisticated web, serving to entangle 
their understandings ; their mythology and religion perhaps the^ most 
gross and barbarous in the world ; while the knowledge and religion of 
the Arabs, however slender and incomplete, have been of a practical and 
beneficial nature. 

But the most striking imperfection of theocratical governments, an im- 
perfection inherent in their nature, is their utter incompetency to protect 
those from foreign violence who have the mbfortune to live under them. 
This may require some little illustration, the more especially as it has 
not been much insisted on. If we attentively contemplate the mntations 
of ancient governments, wo shall perceive that almost all important 
changes wrought in theocracies have been effected from without, by 
strangers and conquerors ; whereas in merely human governments abuses 
have been found to give way before the increasing wisdom and experi- 
ence of the citieens. The Egyptians, who were govern^ by laws pre- 
tending to be revealed, successively became the prey of the Persi^, 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Mamelukes, and Turks. 
manner were almost perpetually in captivity or slavery, 1 he liindoos 
have scarcely ever been their own masters, There is something cunous 
in this view of the subject, and it may be worth while to pursue it a little 
ft*rther. The government of prierts is necessarily built epon a d^ree ot 
ignorance, and is constantly leading off the mind from the co^dera^n 
of merely secular, to contemplation of spiritual things, rrom their 
leading ideas the life of men most commonly takes its bias and tenor, and 
it is not to be expected that any great discovery either m sciences or arts. 
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or any improvement in war, should be made by persons’ whoHy absorbed 
in superstitious meditations, or buried in the penoirmance of retigioiis ob- 
servances. The force of theocracy, indeed, consists in the weakness and 
blindness of the governed ; and it is consequently interested in paralys- 
ing the springs of national strength. When a people has been taught to 
regard the priesthood as the most honourable portion of the community, 
every one who has ambition will endeavour to be of dieir number, and 
thus those passions which nature designed for the preservation of society, 
will be exhausted in cabals for priestly pre-eminence. But here it may 
be said, that a particular caste being, by the Hindoo law, set apart for 
the service of religion, this destructive ambition can have no existence. 
Had none but the priests been thus divided off from society, very little 
harm would have arisen, especially if they had been confined to their 
spiritual profession. -But the Indian legislator’s aim was to extinguish 
all ambition, by making every thin^f hereditary. There was a distinct 
race of soldiers, who, without bravery or skill, were sure to be treated in 
society with honOtir and a degree of veneration. — History has shown that 
good troOps arc not to be formed in such a manner: The Oshatriya was 
born in his grade f and no personal exertions could place him above the 
scorn of an insolent Brahmin. It is true the law allowed hini to i^ard 
the inferior castes with equal scorn, but a really ambitious mind is not 
satisfied with so vile a reconqiense; it does not look downwards but 
upwards. 

There is never good discipline among hereditary troops. A very slight 
portion of this legitimate spirit, which is recognized in the armies of 
Persia, operates the very worst effects : the monarch is never safe upon 
his throne, nor the country secure against foreign aggression. The 
manner also in which the Indian troops are maintained, very strongly 
tends to exasperate the evil. Every petty prince, or governor of a pro- 
vince, keeps a certain contingent in his service, with which he is -com- 
pelled to join the royal standard upon intimation being given from court. 
But while they remain in their provinces, each chief is absolute, and in 
consequence his soldiers contract a kind of feudal attachment to him and 
his family, which disables them from completely co-operating with the 
other forces of the kingdom. For these princes and governors having 
separate interests, the spirit diffused through their followers is that of an 
ignorant clan, detesting strangers, and looking upon all mankmd as such, 
with the exception of their own tribe. The histoty of India shows that 
such have ever been her troops.* “ The rudeness,” says Mr, Ortne, 
“ of the military art in Hisdostan can scarce be imagined but by those 
who have seen it. The infantry is a multitude of people assemUed to- 
gether, without regard to rank and file .” — ** In recommending a per- 
petual standing army,” observes Mr. Mill,t “ the precepffve part of the 
military doctrine of the Hindoos seems in a great measure to Itave been 
summed up ; for the marshalling, the discipline, the conduct of an aimy 
in any of its branches, no instruction is conveyed. General exhortations 
to firmness and valour are all the additional advice of wheih the utility 
appears to have been recognized.” The same writer had before observed 
that India has given way to every invader. 


* Orme on the Government and People of Hindostan. 

t History of British India, vol. II. 



When we begin, to take a view of political institutions, our greatest 
wonder is the very long duration of bad laws. They arc, indeedj 
permanent than good^ ones; for the latter, adapting themselves to the 
conjunctures of society in which they take their rise, are easily bro^ht 
to serve as a step or vantage ground from which to command future im- 
provement ; but, bad laws ensure their own perpetuity, by destroying the 
germs of improvement, and overshadowing with their enormous growth, 
the abuses they engender. Not considering this fact, however, raters 
sometimes bring forward the duration of institutions as a proof of their 
superior excellence, as if time respected nothing but what is good. The 
monarchical principle is not in India moulded into form, and some par- 
ticular function appropriated to each limb or member ; it is a monster 
with many beads. Authority is multiplied, not divided. The king does 
not separate the affairs of his gowsrnment into parts, differing in their 
nature, and place at the head of each some oHiccr fitted for and confined 
to tJmt department ; he breaks the empire into many little nionarchies, 
as it were, over each of' which he places a governor as absolute as him- 
self within his own jurisdiction. The highest of these goveriipri was 
lord of a thousand 'towns ; the next, lord of a hundred ; the next, Iprd 
of ten; the next, of five; the lowest, of one town and its district Each 
of these lords Was amenable to the one immediately above him, and absolute 
over all those below him. What was still worse, the monarch* could not 
possess any very effectual check over these bis vicegerents, and the only 
ex[x;(licnt their rude ingenuity could discover, was to maintain spies in 
every town in the empire. “ The affairs of these townships,'’ says the 
law, “ either jointly or separately transacted, let another minister of the 
king insjM^ct, who sliould be well affected, and by no means remiss. In 
every larger town or city, let him appoint one superintendent of all 
affairs, elevated in rank, formidable in power, dUtlngniRhcd as a planet 
among stars. Let that governor, from time to time, survey all the rest 
ill person, and hy the means of his emissaries ^ let him perfectly know 
their conduct in their several districts.”.* 

“ Of the practical state of the government," says Mr. Mill, “ abundant 
jiroof is afforded. In the passage which immediately follows,” (the one 
quoted ahov6) “it is said, ‘ Since the servants of the king, whom he has 
appointed guardians of districts, are generally knaves, who seize w'hat 
belongs to other men, from such knaves let him defend his people ; of 
such evil-minded servants, as wring wealth from subjects attending them 
on business, let the king confiscate all the possessions, and banish them 
from his .realm.' ” 

Tills resembled exactly the practice of the Ottoman .Sultan, who, mi 
soon as a pasha has extorted a sufficient degree of w'ealtli from his 
pashalic, strangles him, and confiscates his riches. But how are the 
l^ople benefited by this proceeding? .We do not hear that any restitu- 
tion was made to those persons who had been plundered by these unjust 
governoix. On the contrary, rsimilar robbers were appointed, enriched 
by plunder, drained of their wealth by the government, and then driven 
into exile. 

The king being at the head of the government, and all the great lords 
of the kingdom being dependent on him, his power was much greater in 


♦ Lawi of Meffi, ch. vii. 
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reality than was even contemplated by the laws ; for, &s the avarice of 
the Brahmins was^generally as strong or stronger than their pride, it was 
not inpessible for the sovereign to procure their approbation of actions 
forbidden in the Vedas. His council of seven or eight could not. be of 
much service to him, or in any sensible degree embarrass whatever plans 
he might form; for, as he first consulted each separately, and afterwards 
the whole council assembled, when every man maintained through vanity 
his opinion formerly given, he necessarily conceived a contempt for their 
decisions, or gained them over to his interests. But the spirit of a 
government is more certainly known from the manner in which it 
punishes real crimes, and from its tendency to lessen or multiply such as 
are only imaginary, than from any other circumstance whatever. Men 
enter at first into society, that their persons may be more surely protected 
from violence than they could be a savage state ; and as society 
creates a kind of adjunct to their persons, which is called property, it is 
understood that this also is to be preserved to individuals for their use 
and comfort. But as there will always be some w'ho, from imprudence 
or other causes, will lie destitute of property, it is to be feared that they 
may appropriate to themselves, by mere violence, what the law allows 
them to obtain only for an equivalent degree of labour or goods. To 
defend the industrious or fortunate from the attacks of the wicked or 
unfortunate, laAvgivers have devised various modes, all productive of 
misery or bodily pain to the offending individual. It is clear, however, 
that the laws should not elevate trivial errors, and much less offences 
against mere decorum, into crimes ; for, if it does, the result, through 
the unavoidable frailty of human nature, will be, that a very numerous 
proportion of the people will find themselves unawares in the path of 
criminality ; and, as the beginning is half of every thing, will become 
familiarized with real crimes, from seeing that tio distinction is made 
between such and what are purely fictitious. Laws have no right to 
create crimes ; but only to observe what is prejudicial to society, and 
endeavour to prevent or punish it. From the moment also in which the 
punishment exceeds the offence, the reign of law is at an end, and men 
should resume their original rights, and annul it altogether. It is a 
dreadful fact, however, that owing to general ignorance, and consequent 
apathy, a few superior minds, in almost every nation, are condemned to 
behold murders constantly perpetrated under the sanction of law, in 
support of rights which nature does not, and which society should not, 
recognize. It is to little purpose that they raise their volcce against it; 
ignorance is deaf and sanguinary, and in the shape of authority, too apt, 
notwithstanding, to be respected. In no country has all this been verified 
more cruelly than in Hindoostan. It is no exaggeration to say, that jus- 
tice has ever been an unknown god in that country ; unknown alike 
to the governor and the governed, and seeming to be, in the abstract, 
beyond their comprehension. The leading idea in the mind of iu first 
legislators seems to have been, that powet is something divine in itself, 
pmmount over justice and every right of man. They neither recog* 
nized nor knew the real claims of human nature; and their laws were 
the production of passion, i^orance, and self-interest Thev were 
themselves Br^mins, and their first object was to secure to their caste 
whatever advantages, luxuries, and immunities it was in dieir imagina- 
tions to conceive. Mankind were nothing but as they were subservient 
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to the pnesto. The Brahmin jg declared to be the Lord of aU the 
flasaes.* He alone, to a great d^, engroeges the regard and favZ 
«1 the Deity; and it ig tlwugh him, and at hig interi^ion. that blegJ 
iDgs are bestowed upon the rest of mankind" "The glithtest dm 
speot to one of this sacred order is the most atrocious of crimes "t 
for coutunielioug language to a BriAmin,” gays the laur of Menr« a 
Sudra must have an non style, ten finger, long, thrust ntd-hot into his 
mouth; and for offenng to give instwction to priests, hot oil must be 
piured into his mouth and ears." « If," says Halhed’s Code of Gentw 
Laws, “ a Sooder sits upon the carpet of a Brahmin, in that case the 
magistrate, having thrust a hot iron into hig buttock, and brandwt him 
shall hanUh him the kingdom.” ‘‘The most peSoroSSi;?: 
ers, says the law of Menu, “is ^Idsmith who commits frauds ; the 
kiDg shal order him to be cut plTemeal with razow.” “ Of roWiera 
who break a wal , or partition, and commit theft in the night, let the 
prince oirier the hands to be lopt off, and themselves to be fixed on a 
sharp stake. Iwo fingers of a cutpurse, the thumb and the index, let 
him cause to be amputated on his first conviction; on the second one 
hand and one foot; on the third he shall suffer death.J ” “A thief 
who, by plundering in his own country, spoils the province, the magis- 
rate shal cmcify, and confiscate hig goods ; if he robs in another kiV 
'loin, he shall not confiscate his possessions, but shall crucify him. If 
a iiiau steals any man of a superior caste, the magistrate shall bind the 
grass beena round his body, and burn him with fire ; if he steals a wo- 
man of a superior caste, the magistrate shall cause him to be stretched 
imi upon a hot plate of iron, and, having bound the grass beena round 
Ills body, shall burn him in the fire. ” § 

‘Such is the spirit of the Indian criminal code; and if any thing were 
wanting to convince reasonable men that sanguinary punishments are not 
tJie most efficacious, we think argument enough might be fiiund in the 
J'fate of society produced by these savage laws in India. Neither is it 
iioce^ary to consider the Indian character in its present state, when it 
be supposed that ages of slavery have wrought the most degrading 
changes ; it was little better even in the early periods of Indian history, 
as we may clearly gather from the code of Gentoo laws translated by 
'Ir. Halhed. The crimes then prevalent among the people, and at- 
i^inpted to be restrained by the legislator, are a proof of the last depra- 
of manners, and are of a nature not to be described. It is difficult 
jndeed, to conceive why the lawgiver should have thought it necessary 
h) enumerate them, unless we suppose there was great danger in leaving 
thing to the discretion of the judges ; but as these laws are a valu- 
Jccle monument of a certain stage of society, and may furnish useful 
coatenals for the history of the human mind, it is fortunate that they are 
pre.ser\'^. In the multiplicity of our views, we are subject to hurry and 
•JJ^attention ; but could we bring ourselves to follow carefully the chain 
which has served to devclope tlie passions and capa- 

* ities of the human race, the laws of the Hindoos would not be the least 
^•nportant helps towards perfecting the knowledge of oiir species. 

* of Mend, ch. x. f History of India, b. 2. c. 2. 
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RICHSS. 

Men linage wealth a cto and vasty net, 

That at one sweep 

Brings up all blessings kindly heaven has set 
In this world’s deep 

A net, I gnini— but through its meshes wide 
The finer pleasures ’scape into the tide. 

lie who has none, may rise ere blush of dawn. 

And seek the shore 

Through gently-winding pass, or breezy lawn, 
nho« summer store, 

Daisies and violets, peeping through the dew 
That wets their eyelids, court his early view. 

Ilis is the melody of wood and brake, 

And echoing deli, 

And the sweet song ere morning ’s well awake. 

That oft docs swell 

From the too-carly lark, whose passionate soul 
Thinks the day’s sapphire wheels too slowly roll. 

Ilis too the w'ood’s dim shadows, dinging round 
A (deasing gloom, 

In which each nook and glade is fairy ground, 

Where oft find room 

The Queen of Dreams and all her airy train, 

Who dance their rings beside the hoary main. 

And, more than all, with him may live the power 
In roundelay. 

To give each soothing scene, and bright-gemm*d flower 
Eternal day, 

Wliich the wild flashings of his harp-strings flings 
In radiance round, increasing as he sings. 

Back o*er the wastes of time his eye may see, 

In order set, 

Those godlike forms, the Muses* memory 
Can ue*er forget, 

Plato and XcnophoiH— but who can tell 

All who have gained our love and earned it well ? 

All these delights mere competence can give, 

And friends to share : 

And is not to have these, and friends, to /iwe?— 

The common air 

Give me to breathe, with virtuous friends, and I 
Care not where Riches hangs her net to dry. 


Biok. 
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JOURNEY FROM THE FRONTIERS OF CHINA TO THE 
FROZEN SBA.^ 

Among the various modes of travelling which have been adopted as 
whim or circumstances have dictated, that of the pedestrian is obviously 
the most obnoxious to difficulties, and eveA danger. The published 
accounts of such excursions abound with relations of incidents frequently 
of the most distressing kind, and the experience of all who have attempted 
them, coincides with this description. Even in countries by no means 
uncivilised, and in the finest season of the year, the greatest inconve- 
nience and privations have been suffered by pedestrian travellers, and 
these, it might naturally be concluded, would be infinitely increased in 
uncivilized regions, and in the most rigorous climates. Unappalled, 
however, by the dreariness of the prospect which must have been exhi- 
bited in every new of the subject, and encouraged by the success of a 
former walk through France, Spain, and Portugal, the author of the 
present volume having ineffectually solicited the sanction of the Admi- 
ralty to a journey into the interior of Africa, determined on renewing 
his pedestrian exertions on a yet more extended scale. Almost without 
money, and on foot, he proposed to penetrate into the extensive territories 
l)ossesscd in Asia by the Emperor of Russia, to reach the utmost eastern 
limits of that vast territory, and subsequently to pass over into America, 
and having crossed that continent in its broadest and least civilized part, 
to return thence to England ; thus performing one of the most wonderful 
projects which ever entered into the mind of man — the circuit on foot of 
the haj^itable globe. In the partial execution of this extensive plan, for 
it has only been performed in part, Captain Cochrane has far outgone 
every previous undertaking of a similar nature, and will probably be long 
unrivalled by any imitator. Few indeed 'would be found ready to endure 
the privations which he has undergone ; and even w’ere the spirit willing, 
the flesh of most men w’ould indeed be weak, and incapable of bearing 
the fatigues experienced in this long, desolate, and harassing journey. 

A pedestrian tour presents, however, a more ample Held for adventure 
than the usual modes of travelling ; and there is consequently a wuder 
scope for personal anecdote in a journey conducted upon this plan, more 
especially when the avoiding of expense is to lx> regarded as an essential 
concomitant which is to be consulted upon every occasion. We have 
hence in the present narrative a variety of lodgings o^tho least desirable 
kinds ; in barns, in cobblers’ stalls, in empty casks, and even in the opm 
air, while traversing the central parts of Eufo])e. Of uur author’s inat- 
tention to such trifles, we meet with an instance at a market town in 
Prussia, which he says provided him with clean straw, and consequently 
with a good bed. This it certainly was when compart with one which 
he shoAy after encountered on his road to Memel. Turned out of a 
lK)at on the Curisch Haff at midnight, 

- - • what was to be done ? Return (be says) I would not, although a village 

* Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, 
from the.frontiers of China to the Frozen Sea aim Kamtcliatka ; performed during 
the years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823, by Captain John Pundas Cochrane, R. N. 
8vo. pp. 564, with two maps. 
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vrai within two miles of us ; yet to proceed was impossible, from our ijfuorance 
of the way and the darkness of the night. We were also quite destitute of bread, 
tobacco, or achnaps, and my knapsack was in charge of the vonng Saaon who had 
agreed to toke it to Memel for me. I felt as if completely undone. Putting, 
However, a good face upon it, 1 took otF my shoes, hat and jacket, and taking a 
spare flaunel waistcoat and drawers which 1 bad fortunately retained in a bundle 
with a dry pair of worsted stockings, with this I made myself a bed, putting my 
feet into my hat, and pointing them towards the wind, and my shoes under, my 
bead for a pillow: then lying down and drawing my jacket over my shoulders, 1 
slept very soundly ; although upon awaking the next morning, I was both wet and 
stitf; but after taking some strong exercise backwards and forwards, 1 recovered 
the use of my limbs and my health. 

Of the state of bis clothing even at so early a period of the journey 
as his passage through Prussia, we have the following account : 


My cap 1 had lost In the icy swamp, and in default my head was bound up with 
a piece of red flannel. My trowsers were literally torn (o tatters ; my shoes tied 
to my feet to prevent their falling off; my shirt, except a flannel one, and waist- 
coat both superseded by my outer Jacket.— 1 eiicfured much from the bad 
condition of my shoes, which the variations of weather made alternately like 
sponge and horn. 


A yet more singular picture of his equipment is given as the result of 
a robbery committed upon him between St. Petersburgh and Moscow. 
The robbers, after despoiling him of his trowsers, shirts, stockings, and 
shoes, and riding his knapsack, left him bound to a tree at some distance 
from the road, from which he was shortly after released by a boy. 


To pursue my route or return to Tzarsko Selo (says Captain C.) would indeed 
be alike indecent and ridiculous ; but being so, aud there being no remedy, 1 
made therefore forward” the order of the day; having first with the remnant 
of my Hpimrel rigged myself h VEcossaisfy I resumed my route. I had still left 
me a blue Jacket, a flannel waistcoat, and a spare one, which 1 tied round my 
waist in such a manner that it reached down to my knees ; my empty knapsack 
was restored to its ohl place, and 1 trotted on with even a merry heart. 

Within a few miles he waited upon General Woronoff, to whom he 
related his mouinful story; upon which some food was administered 
to him. 

Some clothes were then offered to me, which I declined, considering my then 
dress as peculiarly becoming.— I quitter!, with many thanks to the general, in his 
own carnage, which was directed to take me to the first station* I soon disco- 
vered tliat carriage riding was too cold for me, aud therefore preferred walking, 
barefooted as 1 was. 

And in this trim he travelled during the succeeding day until he ar- 
rived at Novgorod, where he accepted a shirt and trowsers. Miserable 
ind<^ must have been his general appearance, since we find him re- 
garded as an object of charity ; the master of one of the post-liouses at 
which he stopped, having, in addition to a plentiful meal given with the 
greatest good will, offered him a present of two roubles; which on his 
arrival at the next station he found had been slipped into his cap not- 
withstanding his previous refusal of them. 

The savage virtue of hospitality, as our travellet terms it, increased as 
he approached Asia. At the last European station, called Kirgishantsky 
Krepost, the good people with whom he dined were resolved, he says, 
that he should not quit this paramount quarter of the globe with any trace 
of dissatisfaction, and young children continually presented him with 
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wild strawberries and cream,— a present which he received standing with 
one foot in Ajda and the other in Europe. From this time he was 
obliged to consign his nearly exhausted purse to the care of hla knapsack, 
as in no one instance could the inhabitants be prevailed on to accept of 
money for the food he had occasion to procure. “ I never entered a 
cottage,** says Capt. C. “ but shtshee (a cabbage soup), with meat, milk, 
and bread, were immediately placed before me unasked ; nor could any 
entreaty of mine induce them to receive a higher reward than a pipe of 
tobacco, or a glass of vodka (whisky).” In fact, he states that the 
expenses of his journey from Moscow to Irkutsk, by the route he went, 
six thousand miles, certainly fell short of a guinea. 

The gold mines at Ekatherinaburg, the first Asiatic place of importance 
on the road to Tobolsk, are productive of but little profit ; and the copper 
which is smelted and coined there is brought from a distance of tnree 
hundred miles. From Tobolsk Captain C. proceeded, attended by a 
cossack, towards Omsk, and had the extreme misfortune to be robbed, at 
a \nllagc on the road, of his all— his passjwrt, papers, and every protection 
in Siberia : 

" - - lu vain I fiddresscd the commissary ; in vain 1 offered a guinea for their 
recovery j in vain 1 poiiued out the rogue who had taken them in tho tin case 
from the scat while I was at dinner. 1 begged, entreated, insisted, threatened, 
abused— all was ti> no purpose { and 1 wars finally constrained to go without them. 
By this terrible disaster 1 was entirely deprived of all testimony of myself, my 
connexions, or the object of mv journey, and lay at the mercy of any one who 
might choose to provide me wiin large but cheap lodgings. 

These documents were fortunately recovered through the exertions of 
the police- master at Omsk j from which place, following the course of 
the river Irtiah, our pedestrian proceeded onwards to Boukhtarraish. 

Of the Tartar tribes who inhabit the banks of the Irtish, we meet witli 
the following description. 

The Kirgeese are divided into three hordes, all more or less tributary to Russia, 
although they have khans of their own. They are all wanderers over the countries 
between Omsk and the Ca.s])iau Sea. Their oevunatlons consist in hunting, 
fisliing, and breeding cattle, and of the latter they nave iroinense droves in this 
vicinity. They are not considered nice in the mode of acquiring them, and have 
even been accused of kidnapping and selling Christians; an accusation not im- 
probable from the example set them. They continue only so lung in a place as 
there U forage for their beasts, getting in winter as near the woods as possible for 
the advantage of fuel, though lu most parts, the dried dung of tlieir cattle pro- 
vides a ready and efheieut substitute. 1 saw one of their chiefs, a good-looking 
fellow, but very filthy ; and indeed they are in general the most miserable and 
filthy race I ever l)eheld, scarcely, during the warm weather, nffordiog them- 
selves a pair of trowsers for mere decency. One large iron kettle, with wooden 
spoons, constitutes the furniture of thcir more wretched tent. They are, how- 
ever, excellent horsemen, and are supposed to be descended from the Mongoles 
and Tartars. Their language is peculiar to themselves. 

The Caltnucks who like them make no scruple to dispose of their children upon 
any momentary distress, or want of spirits, are yet a dilTerent race, both with 
respect to features and origin. They are, however, their eouali in idleness anrl 
filtn, and follow the same vagalnmd way of life. The Colmucks are notwith- 
stan^ng the direct descendanu of the Mongoles, who emigrated hither after the 
destru^n of their empire. Veiy few are subject to Russia, a great part of them 
living In Chinese Mongolia, while therestof them, under the protection of Russia, 
roam about the countrie’s situated between the Don and Wolga, and the Ural 
mountains. Their features will for ever mark them in whatever part of the 
world— 4ha flat f|ce, small and eloueated eyes, broad nose, high check bones, 
thick lips, and btoimUh-yellow complexion, are sure signs of their Mongolian 
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Ueicent. are oblifiog, but Inquiiitlve and dishotiieit; yet JwHfai '.A little 
Russiau education and dlsdjj^ine they make good servants, l ate lu^ dHUDk irith 
them) as afso with the Kirg^se, upon roasted meat) without bread or anythiag 
clsS) save a glass of sjilrits and a pipe of tobacco. 

Boukhtarmiah) the author conceives) would form an adndrable entre- 
pdt for the commerce between the Russian and Chinese empimi) by 
which no less than three thousand miles of land carriage would be saved, 
as on both sides the produce might go the whole distance between St. 
Retersburgh and Boukhtarmiah by sea. The Russian government appear 
to have had this project in contemplation) but it has been frustrated by 
that obstinate adherence to the practice of their forefathers on the part of 
the Chinese, which is the characteristic of Asiatic nations, and the route 
by Kiakhta and Tobolsk is still persevered in. At a short distance from 
tliis town Captain C. crossed the Narym, a brook which forms at this 
point the line of demarcation between the Russian and Chinese territories, 
and actually set foot on the celestial empire ; but was prevented against 
his inclination from penetrating further, by being unprovided with the 
necessary passports. Returning to Boul^tarmish, and from thence 
down the Irtish to Ubiqsk, the next route on quitting that river was to 
Tomsk, j^assing through Barnaole, at which place [there are mines of 
considerable value, and which are managed upon an excellent plan. 
Here also ho met with the governor of the province, General Speranski, 
and learning from him that an expedition was preparing under the orders 
of Baron Wrangol to ascertain the situation of the uorth*^ea8t point of 
Asia, Captain C. hastened onwards in liO})cs of taking a share in it, and 
passing through Tomsk, a city containing about nine thousand inhabi- 
tants, proceeded to Irkutsk. At this place he became acquainted with 
Mr. 1 Menstrom, a gentleman who bad surveyed all the islands bearing the 
name of New Siberia, as far north as thte latitude of 76®, and had been 
longer and further on the ice than any other traveller ) but of Whose dis- 
coveries no account has yet been given to the public, with the exception 
of tlie track of his route which is marked in the map accompanying the 
present volume. 

After remaining a week at Irkutsk, Captain C. resumed his route to 
Verscholensk ; whence he proceeded in an open canoe down the river 
Lend to Yakiitsk, making generally from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty miles during each day’s journey. 

The Tongousiaii Tartars, who inhabit principally the banks of the 
upper portion of this river, are also to be met with in various and distant 
parts of Siberia— 

Tltey are all wanderers and are rarely to.be seen in any mechaniral or subser- 
vient einploymeiit. They ^re .dnssc<l iuUi Fbirest and Desert TongOusi. The 
former occupy themselves lii fishing and the chase, having but ftw rein-deer; 
the latter subsist eutirely by the breeding of those aoimals, and wtindeV from 

K nature to pasture with their flocks, teuts, &c.' A vcr>' few of them have received 
aptisin, the rest are idolntcrs. Their lani^age is said to be Mahtshur. worn 
whom they are, no doubt, nil duscenued, iis may be Inferred from the pchwaHl^ 
of ttieir eyes being eloinpitcd and far apart. Tliey are charaderisfibalQr IkMieeK 
and frieoaly, rubbery being considered by them ai uiiparduiiable.*4-^T1iiy beat 
fatigue, cold', and |wiVatious to aU extraormuaty degree. They are stiislhk[ of, 
dnd^lh^kful for, kind treatment, but will permit no one to'kbule 'ti^em. To 
strike a Tongousiau is indeed a great crime, and oltea leads to fktat coDScqueilces, 
as in'tiiskt case they ho longer consider thdir Word aS sacted, bit jiutillliMy to'be 
broken. They are exce^gly itist!bfe» and can be done noihttg wMr bat by 
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^ worjJli^With tlitM fiirtniii otelumut Ibw tie^ bowtvtr)- fikby 16 in 
»treine|eatliig aad drinkiag every however loatbsoinc. , , 

Their dress is nearly the same as that of the other Tartar nationih^dif- 
feiing chiefly in the mode ' of ornamenting it. An axe, a kziife, woodenr 
spooD^ and kettle, constitute their only utensils ; the first is a stne* qua 
non, and a {»pe of tobacco, with a glass of spirits their greatest luxury. 

At Yakutsk^ at which place our traveller arrived on the 6th of Octo^r, 
he remained for three weeks, during which he was engaged in making 
preparations for the continuance of his route, through the inclement 
seamn which had already commenced. The chief trade of this j^ace, 
which is a coniuderalfle post of the Russian American Company, is in 
skins. The society; as might be expected in so remote a situation, is 
but indifferent ; the greatest hospitality, however, prevails, except in a 
few articles of extreme rarity, such as wine, refined sugar, and some 
others. 

On the last day of October; the frost having set in firm for the winter, 
Captain Cochrane departed from Yakutsk, destined for Nishney Kolyma, 
distant about one thousand eight hundred miles; which were to be tra-< 
veiled over in the coldest season of the jrear, and in what is esteemed 
the coldest part of the world. The tempi^ure was at this time nemrly 
.'Ky’ below the freezing point j yet he walked about the streets with only 
his nankeen surtout, trowsers of the same material, shoes and worsted 
stockings; a flannel waistcoat, which had lost its principal virtue, was 
the only warm clothing ; yet he says he was not at all incommoded. Ho 
had no second frock ; no kncc*prcscrver8, blankety or bed; no guard for 
his chin, nose, or ears; in short, he sayd, was not proj^rly provided, 
which I found out too late, and attribute the preservation of my life solely 
to the strength of my constitution; wliich I nave never seen equalled to 
this hour.” This journey was performed partly on foot and partly on 
horselmck ; and the lodging,' ato the first few nights, was gently 
either in uninhalnted huts, erected near the route for the benefit of tra- 
vellers, or in the open air. On the first night on which he was reduced 
to take up his quarters in the latter way, riie weather was so intensely 
cold that he was almost obliged to creep into the fire ; it was barely pos- 
sible to keep one side Of the body from neezing, while the other might be 
said to be roasting. **'Upon the whole (he adds), 1 slept tolerably well, 
although 1 was olfliged to get up five or six times during ^e night to take 
a walk or run for the benefit of my feet.”. On the following night, how- 
ever, grown wiser by .experience,' he made a horse-shoe fire, which he 
found had the effect desired of keeping every parCrf him aJike warm, 
and he actually sl^ well without any other covering than his clothes 
thrown over him. many interesting particulars are ^ven in this portion 
of the work relative to the manners of the Yakuts, the tribe urough 
whose territories he. was now passing; and we find that the inhabitants 
of these nor^ero regions are ^ not at all inferior in gluttony to their bre- 
thren of. theopposite coetiiient, although their food must be allowed to be 
frequently of n far^ superior kind. A deer, the.sise of a good’ calf, 
weighing about two hundred pewidf, may lerve four of fivb good 
Yalnite fiwr a eiag^ metl,< wilA:WlM it is ever fiumne or feast; ^ut- 
tohy or ^ttfvation.” In defeict^ however, of other means of grftllqdng 
their apperiites» ih^ have^recouiae to the most disgusthig food; k 61iild 
of ffvn ymo <4d^vjngdsT(Hircd;lhmcaa^ poundf of sour 
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frozen butter^ and a large piece of yellow eoap Hi eiioceMion, withont 
being satisfied. Of Zashiversk, Captain C. speaks in the following terms : 

Of all the places 1 have ever seen, bearing the name of city or towoi tbit it the 
roost dreary and desolate $ my blood froze mthin roe as I beheld and approached 
the place. All that 1 have teen in patting rocky or snowy tierras, Or passes in 
Spain, in traversing the wastes of Canada, or in crossing the mountains in North 
America, or the Pyrenees, or the Alps, cannot be compared with the desolation 
of the scene around me ! The first considerable halting place from Yakutsk, the 
half'Way house, it nine hundred or one thousand milet removed from a civilized 
place. Such a spot gives name to a commissariat, and contains seven habitations 
of the most miserable kind, inhabited severally by two clergymen, each separate, 
a non-commissioned officer, and a second in command ; a postmaster, a mer- 
chant, and an old widow. 1 have, during my service in the navy, and during a 
period when seamen were scarce, seen a merchant ship with sixteen guns aod 
only fifteen men, but 1 never before saw a town with only seven inhabitants. 

These inhabitants were, how’ever, hospitable and kind, and he remained 
there three days living in a state of luxury to which he had of. late been 
a stranger. 

The last few stages before his arrival at Nishney Kolyma were per- 
formed in a sledge drawn by dogs, w'hich proceeded at the rate of ciglit 
miles an hour ; hut so intense was the cold, the thermometer being at 
70® below the freezing jioint, that he was compelled to stop the sledge 
every half hour, or even oftener, to take a run. Elven this short time was 
sufficient to freeze and fret his face desperately ; and it then required no 
little self-command to bo able to resume the exercise so necessary to 
counteract it. Sometimes, indeed, he was so drowsy that the driver 
deemed it necessary to use all his exertions to rouse him. He finally 
arrived at Nishney Kolyma on the 31st of December^ 1820, with only 
the upper part of his nose between the eyes at all injured ; ** had I not 
obtained a pair of knee-preservers (h6 says), I never should have arrived 
safe, unless by walking the whole distance ; for when once the knees are 
frost-bitten in a serious manner, adieu alike to them and life.’’ Here he 
remained for upwards of two months, during the severest portion of the 
winter, and completed the first year since his departure from his native 
land. 

Tlie hope of taking an active port in the expedition about to repair to 
the north, which had formed so strong an inducement to him to hasten 
his journey, having been dissipated by ^e statement of his friend, Baron 
Wrangel, that he dared not venture on employing a foreigner without 
the express orders of the government, Captain C. left Nishney Kolyma 
on the 6th of Marcl^ attend the commercial fair which is held annually 
forUie interchange oT commodities between the Russians and the Tchuk- 
tchi. By means of this remote tribe he expected to be enabled to pursue 
his journey eastward as far as Behring’s Straits, but although introduced 
to them as an interpreter sent expressly for that purpose by the Emperor 
of RossHli the crafty chiefs were not to be deceived, iuad refhsed theit 
assistance unless upon such terms as he was unable to comply wifh. 
Thus disappointed, he returned to Nishney Kolyma, from which vHth 
unabated perseverance he soon afbrwards departed for Okotri^. 

The Tobuktchi ate nominally an independent tribe, occupying the 
nofth-eastsm part of Siberia, riie whole number of which cenii6t exceed 
four or five thousand. They are ingenious, cunning, iodustriout, and 
excellent mechames, which as peeved by the eymim^, neatness, and 
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qmntity of their n&rtes, clothei, tenta, arma, and omameata. They 
have no religion, hat pay some regard to a sort of aorterera, or pebple 
held by them in veneration. They appear bold, auapicioua, and iraacihle, 
and although very avaiicioua, are perfectly honest, and not inhospitable. 
Their features, mann^ and cuatoms; pronounce them of American 
origin, of which the shaving of their heada, puncturing of their bodies, 
wearing large ear^-rings, their indej)endent and swaggering way of walk- 
ing, their dross, and superstitious ideas, are also evident proofb. Their 
language bears no affinity to the Asiatic dialects, though it is understood 
by the Koriaks ; while several of their words are similar to those of the 
Mimaux. It is most difficult of enunciation, insomuch that the inter- 
preters are always affected with sore throats after the fatigue of the three 
days’ fair. From their wandering mode of life they are in possession of 
much information relating to the northern and eastern seas. 

A curious distinction is pointed out between the American and Asiatic 
races which is worthy the attention of the ethnographer. At the house of 
a Yukager, a race which is now nearly extinct, but which formerly existed 
as an out)x>st betvreen Russians and Tchuktchi, Captain Cochrane passed 
lus time very agreeably : 

* - - he was a very good chess-player, and was fond of the game. His manner 
of play added another instance to many 1 have witnessed, that there is in various 
parts of the world little or no difference any where in the moving of the pieces. 
1 have played the game with Yakuti, Tougousi, and Yukaglri \ hut the Tchuktchi 
laughed at me for such a childish employment of my time. While upon this sub- 
ject 1 may remark as a circumstance relative to this people, which has repeatedly 
surprised me, that wherever a people recognise and play the game, tney are 
infallibly Asiatics. Neither the Tchuktchi nur the Koriaks understand any thing 
of it, hut all the Kamtcbatdales arc famitiar with it. 

At Okotsk our traveller arrived* after a most distressing journey of 
more than three months duration, in the course of which he was several 
times exposed to the greatest perils, particularly in passing the river 
Okota, from which nothing but the courage and ingenuity which he 
possessed as a British sailor could have succeeded in rescuing him. He 
here learnt, much to his regret, that there existed no probability of his 
procuring a passage to America, and he therefore determined upon giving 
»p that part of his plan, and proceeding instead to Kamtcbatka, though 
He was compelled to wait three months before he could obtain a convey- 
ance even thither. During his toyage Captain C. had opportunities of 
ascertaining the incorrectness of some of the points laid down in the 
maps ; and on his arrival in the harbour of St. P6tp||,and St. Paul’s, he 
found there Captain Vassilieff, who had returned from a fruitless attempt 
to get round the American continent. This expedition had rounded Icy 
Cape about thirty miles further than Captain Cook, and had ascertained 
that a strong current runs round it to the N. E. and E. ; so strong that it 
vas with great difficulty that Captain Vassilieff could get back his fast- 
sailing sloop. Our author here asks — 

What would Captain Parry have given for inch a/otr eutrent 7 Had the state 
of Captain VaMilicff’i ship i^rmitted bis ruoning for the accompliihment of the 
>oyage in generalt be certainly bad the fairest upportunily that ever man had, 
the result of Captain Party's first voyage was known at Kamtcbatka ; as a 
correct cbAirt of that voyage, and the situation of Mehille Island, had been for- 
warded, and bad actually reached a few days after Captain Vuilticfr arrived. 
I^oroedMibt M ealasilMl bacauld bava mebM llalviUa Island | that 
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there tvac an open sea to the eait, and a current of three knots per hour, I hare 
reason to know. Unfortunately, however, the expedition was not in a At state to 
make the attempt again ; but what mav be done by Captain Kotzebue time alone 
will show, although I am free to think that the passage by Behriug*8 Straits is 
the best. Should Captain Kotzebue be determinra to attempt the passage round 
Icy Cape, he will no doubt find a place for wiatering; or he mi^ winter in the 
sound called afterand rediscovered ny him, for it has known to the Russians 
for more than one hundred years. The winter may be employed to great ad- 
vantage, as there are natives in the vicinity with dogs and rein-deer ; and I 
should think, that with proper caution and people qualihed for the task, the coast, 
as far as McKenzie's river might bd survey^ in one winter. IXigs to assist could 
also be procured at Kamtchatka. 

For two months Captain Cochrane was detained at St. Peter and St. 
Paurs, in a perpetual round of balls, routs, dinners, and masquerades, 
and here commenced his acqumntance with a lady which sub^quently 
terminated in marriage. His airy phantoms, his bold desires, and his 
eccentric turn being thus dissipated by one woman, he prepared to make 
a tour of the peninsula before he led his intended bride to the altar. This 
journey commenced on the 20th of November, and was performed in a 
narte or sledge drawn by dogs, with the occasional assistance of canoes 
and snow-shoes. The Koriaks who inhabit Kamtchatka, appear to be 
of the same origin with the Tchuktchi ; they have the same features, 
manners, and customs, and the same language, the same love of inde- 
pendence; and are, in truth, less scnipulous of giving offence to the 
Uussians than their northern neighbours, for they frequently break out 
into open hostility with the inhabitants of Tyzil, unless a supply of spirits 
and tobacco is sent to them ; for which, however, they barter rein-deer 
and furs. Tyzil, nevertheless, is a place of considerable importance, 
since it contains twenty-seven houses, and is also a fortress. Its [)re8cnt 
strength may, however, be best appreciated by applying to it the descrip- 
tion which George gives of the fortresses in Siberia : “It would lx? 
dangerous (he says) to attempt storming them, for whoever wanted to 
mount the greatest and only bulwark — a wooden paling — would most 
probably come to the ground with the whole structure about him.” 

A circumstance, which occurred at a village named Pouschin, exhibits 
the simplicity of manners of the Kamtchatdales in a very amiable light. 

'ihe Toion and I (says Captain C.) had a difference of opinion which 1 shall 
ever regret, as it arose from rav ignorance of the proper character of the Kam- 
tchatdfdcs. The poor man had heard of ray coming, and had actually provided 
a good dinner for me, which I did not Mrtake in consequence of his not 
inviting me ; another poor man actually did invite me, and 1 entered his more 
humble dwelling. TheTolutt was much surprised, and more vexed at this slight, 
which tended to lower him in the opinion of his subjects. The fact proved to lie 
that the Toion is really one of the oldest Kamtchatdales, and was only comply- 
ing with the custom of the ancient inhabitants of his country, which is, not to in- 
vite a stranger Into bis dwelling, considering that such stranger has the right 
not only to take it, but to eject iu owners. 1 left him with great regret that 
1 could not stay another day to make him amends ; I did, however, all I could 
with this view. 

On hi8 return to St. Peter and St, PauFs hia marriage waa aoleiBnized 
with great pomp, and we suspect that the anticipation of thiB happy 
event tended much' to shorten the duration of his tour in .Kututchatka. 
Into his general observations on that peninsula we regret that we must 
decline entering on the preaent occasion ; we shall barely mention that 
St, Peter and St Panl'aM*a place which is known and has been enlo* 
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gUed from ono tnd of die world to the other— contaioB only forty-two 
dwelUngSi beeides fifteen edifices belonging to the government, an old 
church, and the foundation of a new one. All, however, with the ex- 
ception of the hospital, sailors* barracks, and school, are at best like the 
rest of the city, emblems of misery and wretchedness. Even on the 
banb of the From Sea, Captain Cochrane declares that he has never 
seen so contemptible a place. 

After a residence of eleven months in Kamtchatka, our traveller re- 
turned to Okotsk ; and shortly afterwards proceeded onwards to Yakutsk, 
which he reached in about a month. On leaving Okotsk, he remarks. 

My present situation was too different from the last to escape my observation. 
Then i was wandering about alone, careless of the past, unconcerned fur the 
future, and like the brute creation alive only to the present hour. Now, with a 
young wife to protect through an execrable journey on horseback, and exposed to 
the severity of winter, 1 felt, and felt deeply, that prudence and foresight were 
peculiarly necessary. The difficulties which she encountered in this and the sub- 
sequent journies were such as would have shaken the most robust, and bore very 
hard upon her delicate frame. 

The journey from Yakutsk to Irkutsk was performed by the same 
route which our traveller had formerly traced, and on his arrival at this 
latter place, leaving his wife in the care of a hospitable friend, he availed 
himself of the opportunity of accompanying tw*o inspectors of the post on 
an excursion into the districts of Nartchinsk and Selenginsk. The passage 
of the Baikal Lake was performed on the ice in sledges drawn by horses 
in two hours and a half ; it has even been crossed in two hours with three 
horses abreast, though the distance is forty miles. Verschney Udinsk is 
a town of considerable importance, and forms the grand mart between 
Irkutsk and Kiakhta. It has risen upon the ruin of Selenginsk, at which 
place there is a settlement of English missionaries, by whom CajHain C. 
was most kindly received. The labours of these devoted men have never 
hitherto succeeded in converting one single individual, although they 
have acquired the Russian, Mantshur, and Mongolian languages. Their 
servants were Buriats, a lazy, dirty, but contented race ; and quite as 
unmanly, cowardly, and servile, as the Kamtchatdales. 

Kiakhta, the frontier town through which the commerce between the 
Russians and Chinese is carried on, contains al)out four thousand inha- 
bitants, and is neat, regular and w ell built ; beyond this it can never 
reach, so long as tlie jealousy and envious policy of the Chinese is main- 
tained. No stone buildings are allowed to be erected in it, except only 
a church for public worship. The old town, whifch contains forty-five 
dwellings, some of which are of a very superior description, is the resi- 
dence of the merchants alone, no officer or stranger being permitted to 
sleep in it, according to an article in the treaty between the empires. 
Opposite to this, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, is Mai- 
matchiu, the residence of the Chinese, which is a small ill-built mud 
town, with four narrow paved streets, running at right angles, and con- 
taining during the fair from twelve to fifteen hundred men and boys, 
the female sex being totally prohibited. The Chinese merchants were 
extremely hospitable, and appeared to feel much interest at finding an 
EngKshinan in that distant pan of their empire, strongly recommending 
him, as he had come so far to see such a vile pla^ as Maimatchiu, to pay 
a viirit to Canton, where he was told his countrymen carried on a vast 
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Imde. The best usderstaoding a|^ars to exlsl bitvNwi tbs tiadsts of 
the two aationsi each party ah^ately entertaining the otber. Conunerce 
coatumes during the whole of the year, and there is no cersmony obseirved 
on either side on entering the Russian or Chinese villages. The distance 
from Kiakhta to Pekin is one thousand five hundred miles ; and thirty 
days are consumed in the journey by the merchants with thehr goods, 
though a courier can go in ten. 

Sh^tly after his return to Irkutsk, Captain Cochrane resumed his 
journey on his way back to Europe, in wlucb it will be unnecemary to 
accompany him, since the route which he followed on this occasion was 
the same with that previously pursued. It will be sufficient to mention 
that sledges were now made use of, by which a considerable saving of 
fatigue and time was effected ; and that he at length, affer having been 
detained for some weeks at Kasan by the severe illness of his wife, 
arrived safely at St. Petershurgh, from which he had been absent abmit 
three years. 

The extended notice which we have devoted to the present volume in 
our anxiety to impart to our readers an idea of its contents and nature, 
sufficiently evinces the high rank which it holds in our estimation ; and 
we trust that the extracts for which we have been indebted to it, will 
excite their curiosity, and induce them to consult the work itself, which 
will amply repay them for its perusal. The strength of mind, though 
smnewhat eccentric, which characterizes its author, the new and trying 
situation in which he was placed, and the freshness and novelty of the 
tenitories through which be wandered, invest his production with a 
powerful interest which can hardly be exceeded. There scarcely indeed 
exists a page of the narrative of these singular travels, which does not 
furnish matter of the most important and curious nature. 

Since the publication of liis Travels, the author has written two 
Letters to the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine; and as they con- 
tain ideas which may be considered as supplementary to his former 
views, we think we cannot do better than give them. They will make 
our reasoning on the subject more complete. And therefore having in 
the preceding part of this article adverted to the information collected by 
Caplin Cochrane relative to the recent expeditions towards the north, 
undertaken by the direction of the Russian government, by which a 
considerable light has been thrown on several points connect^ with the 
circumnavigation of America, we cannot better conclude than by a 
brief sketch of the views entertained by that distinguished officer on 
this very interesting subject. 

According to the observations of all navigators, and particularly those 
of Capt. Vassilieff, Quoted above, a strong north-east current seta from 
the western coast ox America round Icy Cape; while experience has 
equally proved that the current on the eastern side is the reverse of this, 
a^ was constantly in a south-westerly direction, la Baffin's Bay, in 
Davis's Strait, and in Hudson's Bay, the rate of this current has l^n 
ascertained by Captains Ross and Parry, to be from three to four mules 
an hour ; a force which must materially impede the progress of ships. 
If the current, as these facts seem to establish, sets continuafiy frooi the 
Pacific Ocean into the Polar Basin, and firom riiis agaia into t^ Atlaatic, 
it furnishes a very strong argument in favour of the existence of a passage 
round the northern part of the Continent of Ameika, hut which h by no 
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neanB deiiicMrfttivb of flbundoesi of judgmoot in those penont who 
geem to havo decreed that this passage shall only be attempted from the 
eastern side, or in other words, that the ei^tdons which they despatch 
shall constantly sail against the stream. On this side also, the numerous 
gulfii, straits, and isla^, by which it is intersected in erety diroetbn, 
lender it ahnost impossible to ascertain the line of coast, or even to deter- 
mine whetlier the land which may be made is (ur is not the Continent. 
From this state of harasung and almost endless uncertainty, the navi- 
gator who should proceed from the western coast would be totally 
exempt. It is u'ell known that Cape Prince of Wales, in Behring's 
Straits, forms part of the Continent of America, as well as Cape Lisburn, 
and Icy Cape, in spite of Kotzebue’s Sound, (of which Captain Kotsebue 
has given less information than Russian maps of nearly a hundred years 
old). In starting from this point, therefore, it would be known that the 
land along which the expedition was coasting, or sailing, was continental, 
from which relief and assistance might in many cases be obtained ; and 
it would also be known that there existed a half-way house, as Melville 
Island may be termed, and, should the vessel succeed in reaching so far, 
that it would then be secure of meeting with an outlet thence into Baffin's 
Bay, Slwtild she, however, be prevented, by any cause, from availing 
herself of this, and make only Melville Island, the geographical object of 
the voyage would yet be accomplished ; or, if unable to reach the island 
in consequence of field, or even of i^erpetual ice, she might, and probably 
would, approach so near to it as to send a pedestrian expedition to it 
during the winter. In an expedition from Behring s Straits, the current 
which so much impedes, on the present plan, the progress of the vessels, 
would also be found most advantageous. Wherever there exists a cur- 
rent, a ship can go ; and even were sho only made fast to an island of ice, 
she would be carried along by the current in perfect safety, since the ice 
will undoubtedly take the ground before the ship, and would in this 
manner make considerable way, without availing herself of the usual 
modes of navigation. There would also exist, in this mode of conducting 
the expedition, the satisfaction of receiving intelligence, as to its safety ; 
since, even if they were compelled to winter round Icy Cape, a letter 
might readily be despatched to the Tchuktchi, who would forward it to 
the Kolyma. Such are the views entertained by Captain Cochrane, on the 
advantages and pracdcability of a voyage round the American Continent 
from the N.E. ; and in these he is supported by the opinions of many, if 
not of most, naval men, who are, of all classes, the best qiialiiied to give 
a correct judgment on the question. 

On another branch of the inquiry, the cirdurntrudging, as Captain 
Cochrane whimsically terms it, of America, his opinion is deservedly 
entitled to the greatest weight. The line of the northern coast of America 
is naturally divided into three almost equal portions, the first compre- 
hending the distance between Repulse Bay and the Copper Mine River ; 
the second, that between the Copper Mine and Mackenzie's Rivers ; and 
the third, extending from this latter point as far westward as Icy Ca[x;. 
To trace the outline of the first of these, appears to have been assigned to 
Captain Lyon ; and' this, according to Captain Cochrane's estimate, he 
will be able to perform (provided hu party be small, and not encumbered 
with any but the most nacesiary instruments) in twenty-five days, travel- 
ling in sledges drawn by dogs, at the rate of twenty miles a day, and 
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burying by the way. sufficient provkion for his return, which may be 
acoomplished in the. same space of time. It has, however, been stated, 
by a writer in. the Quarterly Review, that the dogacan travel, with ease, 
fifty or sixty miles in a day, and in this case. Captain Lyon will be enabled 
to proceed much further ; and hence he is understood to be instructed to 
continue his route, after reaching the Copper Mine River, and to explore 
as much towards that of Mackenzie. He will, however, have quite 
enough to do, in Captain Cochrane’s opinion, if he can reach and return 
from the Copper Mine River to his ship in one season; and it would 
therefore be more advisable to send a party down Mackenzie s River, 
with directions to make its way eastward to the Copper Mine River, at 
the mouth of which it ought to find a depfit of such provisions as Captain 
Lyon had been able to spare on reaching that point. In this manner two 
thirds of the coast would have been explored, and it would only remain 
to survey the third portion, or that between Mackenzie s River and Icy 
Cape. This appears to have been assigned to Captain Franklin, and it is 
stated to be expected from him, to return across the country, after having 
reached Icy Cape, to the source of Mackenzie’s River ; an undertaking 
which, according to Captain Cochrane, cannot possibly be accomplished, 
since the distance and fatigue which must be encountered, are more than 
can bo endured by a single party. Why, he asks, expose Captain 
Franklin to the peril and labour of going <o, and coming /rom. Icy Cape? 
Why not let him start from Icy Cape towards Mackenzie’s River ; and 
instead of taking him from resources, let him go to resources? In this 
case, little doubt could be entertained of his success ; and he might even, 
should a depot of provisions be established at the mouth of Mackenzie’s 
River, continue his course eastward, as far as the Copper Mine. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details, ns to the quantity of food 
required, and the proportions and distances at which it should be buried ; 
these, as the result of experience, will doubtless be referred to by those 
who may have any share in an undertaking of this description, and will 
merit their attention. On the spirit which, confines the investigation to 
one course alone, and to one expedition, Captain Cochrane animadverts 
with much warmth. If this is to be persevered in,” he observes, it is 
not improbable that other nations may step forward, and deprive us of 
that credit which ought alone to belong to the first maritime country in 
the world ; a country which should be so jealous of her naval ascendency, 
as hardly to permit others to attempt that which she had not previously 
executed,” 


LIFB. 

SoMT. with affected scorn disdain tliee. Life, 

Yet live to talk of this their proud disdain ; 

Some, truly wearied with unhappy strife, 

Would not retrace thy fleeting course a^n ; 

Some die udiile living ; most exist in vain, 

And pass away as if they had not been : 

For me, within thy precincts Fd remain 
Till with due glory 1 can quit the scene ; 

From thee, till then, I can’t my fond affections wean* 
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Life. 

Thou hast such store of pleasures for the sou), 

Pleasures which to have shared we ne’er repent, 

And, each day, winding out thy lessening scroll. 

Dost heap our knowledge with a sweet consent ; 

Yet less we value what thy hand has lent, 

Than th’ unseen remnant which thou dost wilhiiold. 

For man's vain race is ever madly bent 
To think the future wove of richest gold. 

While what is past they hate, as brittle, base and old 

In this I also differ with my kind, 

Viewing the far-seen texture of the past 
As a sweet bed, on which my soul reclined 
While drinking in youth’s visions wild and vast ; 

No look of vain regret I backward cast. 

Nor wish one nook of all the scene erased ; 

But place the passing moment with the last, 

And see them trooping off quite unamazed, 

As shepherd views his flocks when they have fully grazed. 

Thrice happy they, who every day can say, 

Would that the present time might last for ever ! 

And though they know that like a shade away 
They pass, relax not in the proud endeavour 
To raise the trophy that no time shall sever 
From its wide base upon th’ eternal world : 

What Genius and what Virtue props can never 
Stoop to the dust, though Death his missiles hurl’d, 

Each shore dispeopling where Fame’s banners stream unfurl'd. 

New nations faster rise than Death can waste ; 

As on heaven’s champaign, when the warring wind 
Drives fierce the clouds, more speedy than his haste 
The thickening darking volumes stream behind, 

The infinite ocean with the sun combined 
Lifting the endless masses from the deep. 

Laugh Eolus to scorn, and make him find 
How vain his rage ! till, tired, his monsters creep 
Within their hollow caves to roar themselves to sleep. 

This thought adds sharpness to the thirst of fame, 

And smooths the toil of many a midnight hour ; 

For who would not an ark-like fabric frame, 

Endued by Genius with the wondrous power. 

To bear, in spite of storms and wasting shower. 

His freighted name earth's living deluge o’er ; 

Since Time in vain shall hunger to devour 
The growing myriads, and with sceptre hoar. 

Shall scan th’ eternal race increasing more and more. 


Bion. 
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RESEARCHER INTO THE HIEROGLYPH ICAL SYSTEM 
OF Egypt/ 

. The obscurity in which the history and the religion of ancient Egypt 
have been so long enveloped, appears at length to be rapidly dispersing. 
Tlie sedulous attention which has been of late years devoted to the in- 
vestigation of this difficult subject by our learned countryman Dr. Young, 
and the French savant M. Champollion the younger, is steadily proceed- 
ing in unfolding to our view the pages in which this interesting iniormation 
has so long been hidden under the mysterious language of hieroglyphics. 
The latter gentleman in particular has been eminently successful in his 
arduous pursuit, with the result of urhich he is about to favour the public, 
under the title of Researches into the Hieroglyphical System of Egypt. 
We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before our readers an 
abstract of this highly important and curious work from the pen of its 
learned author. 

The graphic system of Egypt was composed of three kinds of writing : 

A. The Hieroglyphic or Sacred. 

B. The Hieratic or Sacerdotal. 

C. The Demotic or Pojmlar. 

A 1. The hieroglyphic or sacred writing consisted in the simultaneous 
employment of three very distinct kinds of signs : 

a. (Jf figurative characters, or characters representing the object itself 
which they were meant to express. 

Ik Of symbolical, tropical or enigmatic characters, expressing an idea 
by the image of a physical object bearing an analogy, true or false, 
direct or indirect, close or distant, with the idea to be expressed. 

0. Of phonetic characters, expressing the sounds themselves by means 
of the images of physical objects. 

A 2. The figurative and symbolical characters are made use of in all 
the texts in a smaller proportion than the phonetic characters. 

A 3. The phonetic characters are true alphabetical signs, expressing 
the sounds of the words of the spoken language of Egypt. 

A 4. Every phonetic hieroglyphic is the image of a physical object, 
the name of which, in the spoken language of Egypt, commenced with 
the sound or articulation, which the sign itself was meant to express. 

A 5. The phonetic characters combine together in the formation of 
ivords like the letters of any other alphabet, but are frequently superposed, 
and in a manner varied according to the disposition of the text, either in 

n >endicular columns, or in horizontal lines. 

L 6. The middle vowels of words written in phonetic hieroglyphics 
are very frequently suppressed, as in the Hebrew, Phenician, and mckiern 
Arabic writing. 

A 7. Each sound and each articulation might, in consequence of the 
principle laid down (A 4) be represented by several different phonetic 
signs, but being of like sound {homophows.) 

A 8. The employment of one phonetic character, rather than another 
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of like sound) was frequently regulated by conaiderationa derived from the 
material figure of the sign made use of, and from the nature of the idea 
expressed by the word to be written. 

A 9. The various phonetic hieroglyphics meant to represent the sounds 
(row:), that is to say, the vowel-signs, have no more a fixed sound tlian 
the aleph, the jod, and the vau, in Hebrew ; the alif, the waw, and the 
ya, in Arabic. 

A 10. The hieroglyphic texts very frequently present abbreviations of 
the phonetic groupes. 

All. The phonetic characters, necessary and inseparable elements 
of the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt, exist in the Egyptian texts of the 
most ancient as well as of the most modern date. 

A 12. 1 have determined the value of more than a hundred phonetic 
liieroglyphic characters, among which are those which are most frequently 
to be met with in the texts of all ages. 

A 13. All the hieroglyphic inscriptions traced on the monuments of 
the Egyptian style, are referable to a single system of writing, composed, 
as has been said, of three orders of signs used simultaneously, 

A 14. It is proved, by a scries of public monuments, that the sacred 
wiiting, at once figurative, symbolical and phonetic, was in use without 
interruption, in Egypt, from the I9th century before Christ to the conver- 
sion ot the Egyptians to Christianity under the Roman dominion; at 
wliich period all the Egyptian writings were replaced by the Coptic writing, 
that is to say, by the Greek alphal)et, enlarged by a certain number of 
signs of articulations, derived from the ancient demotic writers of Egypt. 

A 1.5, Certain ideas are at times represented in the same hieroglyphic 
text, sometimes by a figurative character, sometimes by a symbolical 
c haracter, sometimes even by a grouj^c of phonetic signs, expressing the 
word significant of the same idea in the spoken language. 

A U). Other ideas are denoted either by a grou))e formed of a figurative 
sign, and a symbolical sign, by the union of a figurative or symbolical 
sign with phonetic characters. 

A 17. Certain Egyptian bas-reliefs, or paintings composed of images 
of physical objects, and particularly of monstrous figures, grouped and 
placed in relation to each other, do not belong to the hieroglyphic writing ; 
they are purely allegorical or symbolical scenes, distinguished by the 
ancients under the denomination of anaglyphes, a name which ought to 
be retained. 

A 18. A certain number of images were common to the hieroglyphic 
WTiting, properly so called, and to the system of painting, or, if the reader 
pleases, of writing, which produced the anaglyphes. 

A 19. The anaglyphes appear to l)e pages of that secret writing which 
the ancient Greek and Roman authors tell us Avas known only to the 
priests, and to those whom they initiated in their mysteries. As for the 
hieroglyphic w'riting, it was never secret, and all those Egyptians who 
received any education were acquainted Avith it. 

A 20. Two new systems of writing were, in the process of time, derived 
from the hieroglyphic, and were invented for the purpose of rendering the 
art of AA'riting more rapid and useful. 

B 21. The hieratic or sacerdotal writing is simply a short- liand 
{tachygraphie) of the sacred writing, and is immediately derived from 
it; in this second system the form of the signs U considerably abridged. 
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B 22. It is also, rigorously speaking, composed of figurative signs, 
symbolical signs, and phonetic signs ; but the two former orders of cha- 
racters are frequently replaced either by groupes of phonetic characters 
or by arbitrary characters, no longer retaining the form of their corre- 
sponding signs in the hieroglyphic system. 

B 23. All the hieratic MSS. extant, and we possess them of the Pha- 
raonic, of the Greek, and of the Roman epochs, l^long to a single system 
whatever difference may be observable at first sight in the traces of/the 
different characters. 

B 24. The use of the hieratic writing appears to have been confined 
to the traiiscription of the texts which refer to sacred matters, and to 
some inscriptions of a religious character. 

C 25. The demotic, epistolographic, or enchorial writing, is a system 
distinct from the hieroglyphic and from the hieratic, from which it is im- 
mediately derived. 

C 26. The signs employed in the demotic writing arc only simple 
characters borrowed from the hieratic. 

C 27. The demotic writing excludes almost entirely the figurative 
characters. 

C 28. It admits, nevertheless, a certain number of symbolical charac- 
ters, but only to express ideas essentially connected with the religious 
system. 


C 20. The greater part of every demotic text consists of phonetic 
characters, or signs of sound. 

C 30, The characters used in the demotic writing are much less nu- 
merous than those of the other systems. 

C .11. In the demotic writing, the middle vowels of words, both 
Egyptian and foreign, arc very frequently suppressed, as in the hieratic 
and hieroglyphic writings. 

C 32. Like the writings from which it Is derived, the demotic can 
express each consonant or each vowel, by means of several signs of very 
different shapes, but entirely similar in sound. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of demotic homophones is far from being as considerable as in the 
sacred and sacerdotal writings. 

C 33. The demotic, the hieratic, and the hieroglyphic writings were 
all simultaneously in use, and during a long scries of ages, throughout the 
whole of Egypt. 

The numerous applications which I have had occasion to make of these 
mndamental principles to texts belonging to each of the three species of 
Egyptian writing, have already furnished to the study of history new 
facts, data not without importance, and means, the c.xtent of which may 
easily be appreciated. 

The great question of the more or less distant antiquity of the monu- 
ments ot Egypt, whether temples, palaces, tombs, obelisks or coloSsi, has 
been irrevocably decided by the discovery of the alphabet of the phonetic 
hieroglyphics, and by the reading of seventy-eight scroll, forming part 
of the hieroglyphic legends of the Lagides or of Roman emperors; and 
it IS to the time of the latter that the zodiacs of Esne and of Dendcrah 
are to be referred. 

The reading of the proper names, and the translation of the royal 
legends of the ancient Pharaohs, given in the present work, show the re- 
lative chronolog)’ not only of the temples and palaces tliem^elves, but 
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even of the several parts of these buildings, the works of the kings of the 
country, and indisputable proofs of the civilization of ancient Egypt. 
The monuments raised by the piety and the power of the pharaohs or 
kings of the Egyptian race, are the following, for the most part known 
by the modern names of the towns or villages near which they are 
situated. The ruins of San (the ancient Tanis,) the obelisk of Heliopolis^ 
tlie palace of Abydos^ or of EUArabahy a little temple at JDend'rah, 
Karnac, Louqsor, Medanwud^ Kourna^ the Mcmnoniumy the palace 
designated by the name of Tomb of OsymandiuSy the superb excavations 
of Biban-el’ Molouky the greater number of the Hypogea, which pene- 
trate in every direction the Lybian mountain at the height of Thebes, 
the temples of Elphantina, and a very small portion of the edifices of 
Phila, in Egypt. In Nubia, the monuments of the first style, and of the 
same period as those which we have just enumerated, are the temples of 
Ghirchcy of Wadi-essehotidy one of the edifices of Calabschcy the two 
magnificent excavations and the colossi of Ibsambonly the temples of 
Amada, of Derry y of Moharraka, and lastly that of Soleby towards 
the frontiers of ^^tliiopia. 

The only well-known monuments of the Greek and Roman period arc, 
in Egypt, the temple of Bahbcit, the Kasr-Kerouriy the portico of 
Knu-el-Kebiry the great temple and the typhoninm of Denderahy the 
portico of Esnty the temple to the north of Esni'y the temple and typho- 
nium of Edfou, the temples of OmboSy and the largest edifices of P/iiltP : 
in Nubia, the temjdos of Cnlabschvy Dtndonr, and Dakkv. I am 
unable to determine the epochs of some other known edifices of Egypt 
and Nubia, not having been able to obtain drawings of the royal legends 
which they bear, such as the temples of HermontiSy of El-Kahy of Taoud, 
of Sycnay of Asch?nou7iai7iy of Edyoim, and of the Oases, 

'Fhe national history of Egypt has already acquired the certainty of 
numerous facts; 1 have recognized the names of its greatest princes, in- 
scribed on monuments raised during their reigns. The exploits of the 
most famous of these kings, MisphrnthoutinosiSy ThoutmosiSy Amvno- 
phis IL, Ramsts Me iamoHiiy Ramsh the Great y Sesonchis, &c. whoso 
existence has been contested by modern criticism, too much prejudiced 
against the testimony of the Greek and Latin writers, re-enter into the 
domain of history, enlarge it, and extend the limits within which it has 
hitherto been too closely confined. The details even of the principal 
evenu of their political lives are not irrevocably lost to us, for exact 
copies of the historical bas-reliefs, and of the innumerable inscriptions 
which accompany them on the vestibules, and on the long walls which 
surround the palaces of Thebes, may enable us to supply the silence of 
the classical authors on this subject. It will l)e entirely worthy of a 
government, friendly to letters, to stimulate and to encourage travellers 
properly prepared for the task, to snatch at last from oblivion these first 
and venerable pages of the annals of the civilized world. 

Applied to monuments of every kind, my theory of the hieroglyphic 
system points out their real destination, the names of the princes, or of 
the private individuals who commanded their execution, whether to 
honour the gods or the sovereigns of Egypt, or to |)erpetuate the memory 
of relations whom they had survived ; by my alphabet, likewise, I have 
distinguished, on these monuments, the Egyptian divinities mentioned by 
the Greek authors, and that much more numerous class whom they have 
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poMed over io lilence; 1 have found in the hieroglyphic texts, their 
hierarchy traced in the order of their filiation ; the genealogies, more* 
over, of the royal races, and more frequently those of private families ; 
in a word 1 have been enabled to collect together a multitude of curious 
details on various subjects, and of which we find no traces in the writings 
of the Greeks and Romans who have treated of the Egyptians. 

But it is not on the history of Egypt alone, properly so called, that the 
study of these hieroglyphics is calculated to throw an invaluable light * 
it already shows us Nubia participating even in the most distant ages, 
in all the advantages of Egyptian civilization; the importance, the 
number, and more particularly the antiquity of the monuments of that 
country, edifices contemporary with the most ancient on the Plain of 
Thebes, offer to the historian capital facts, which shake the basis of the 
theory hitherto adopted with respect to the origin of the Egyptians. He 
cannot fail to ask himself whether the civilization of Thebes ascended tlie 
Nile, the Egyptians deriving their origin from a colony of Asiatics ; or 
whether, on the other hand, this civilization, approaching from the 
south, and descending with the sacred river, did not first establish itself 
in Nubia, afterwards in the most southern part of Thebais, and whether 
advancing successively towards the north, and seconded by the efforts of 
the river, it did not finally expel the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
subject to the husbandman, the vast plain of Lower Egypt, contiguous 
to Asia. According to this new hypothesis, the Egyptians would be a 
race of Africans, proper to that ancient quarter of the globe, which 
every where exhibits marked vestiges of exhaustion and decrepitude. 

It is difficult to conceive how the people, w'ho were the primary stock 
of the Egyptian race, in however inferior a degree of civilization we may 
suppose them, could have fixed and multiplied in the first instance, in 
the Valley of Egypt, betw'een the first Cataract and the Mediterranean, 
annually exposed as they would have been to a long and complete inun- 
dation. It is rather on a more elevated point, in a country never entirely 
covered by the inundation, that we should expect to find the first esta- 
blishments, and in this point of view, Nubia, and still better, Ethiopia, 
at all times offered advantageous localities. 

The monuments of Nubia are, iu fact, covered with hieroglyphics 
perfectly similar, both in form and disposition, to those which arc repre- 
sented on the edifices of Thebes ; on them are found the same elements, 
the same fornmlse, the same words, the same language ; and the names 
of the kings who raised the most ancient of them are the very same as 
those of the princes who constructed the most ancient parts of the palace 
of Karnac at Thebes. The ruins of the beautiful edifice of Soleb, situated 
on the Nile, near a hundred leagues further to the south than Philm, 
the extreme frontier of Egypt, are, as far as we know, the most distant 
huikling which bears the royal legend of an Egyptian king. Thus, from 
the commencement of the eighteenth dynasty of the pharaolis, that is to 
say, nearly 3400 years ago, Nubia w as inhabited by a people, speaking 
the same language, using the same writing, professing the same creed, 
and subject to the same kings as the Egyf)tians. 

But from Soleb till near the J5th degree of N. latitude, further and 
further to the south, ascending the Nile, in ancient Ethiopia, and over a 
space of more than 100 leagues, a multitude of other grand monuments 
ore dispoTiodi which offer very nearly the lame general ^'etem of trchi* 
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tecture as the temples of Egypt and Nubia. They are equally decorated 
^^ith hieroglyphic inscriptiouB, and represent divinities bearing in sacred 
^vriting the same names and the same legends as those sculptured on the 
temples of Egypt and Nubia. 

The same analogy exists in the titles and in the forms of the royal 
legends ; but the proper names of the kings inscribed on the edifices of 
/Ethiopia in* phonetic hieroglyphic characters, which have come to my 
knowledge, have absolutely nothing in common with the proper names of 
the kings of Egypt mentioned in the long chronological series of Manetho. 
Neither is any one of them to be found either on the monuments of Egypt 
or on those of Nubia. 

It results from this state of things, established by an examination of the 
numerous designs of the monuments of ^Ethiopia, brought home by our 
courageous traveller, M. Calliaud, that there was a time when the civi- 
lized part of iEtbiopia, the peninsula of Meroe, and the banks of the Nile, 
between Meroe and Dongola, were inhabited by a people w hose language, 
writing, religion, and arts, were similar to those of Egypt, without being 
(U‘j)cndent on the Egyptian kings either of Thebes or Memphis. 

This important fact will, doubtless, become one of the principal 
elements of all researches into the origin of the Egyptians ; and it is no 
less substantiated, because there arc found, at liarkal and at Meroe, 
buildings of somewhat modern periods. In iEthiojua, as in Egypt and 
Nubia, monuments of great antiquity arc mingled with others wliich be- 
long to periods approaching nearer to ourselves ; it is only necessary to 
distinguish those which existed in this remote country, before the iidlii- 
euce of the Greeks and Homans had corrupted the arts, at the same 
time with the institutions of its inhabitants. 

Jn conclusion, (says the author,) I may he allowed to express a hope, in 
wliich, doubtless, all the friends of science will unite, that, in the midst 
of the general tendency of men of letters tow'ards solid studies, a prince, 
sensible to the glory of literature, will collect, in the cajiital of his domi- 
nions, the most important spoils of ancient Egypt ; those in which she 
wrote w ith unexampled perseverance, her religious, civil, and military 
history ; that an enlightened protector of archa?oIogical studies will ac- 
cumulate in one grand collection the means of working successfully this 
new mine of history, still almost virgin, in order thus to add to the history 
of mankind those pages of which time seemed for ever to have robbed us. 
May this new* glory, for every eminently useful institution is also eminently 
glorious, be reser^’ed for our fine country ! Happy shall I esteem myself 
if my unceasing efforts should contribute to the accomplishment of so 
noble a design ! 


ELEGIAC LINES, 

To the Memory of Lord Byron, 

’Tis passed — of all pmud Byron was, his grave, 

His bust, his name, his lyre alone remain ; 

His lip has quafifed the dim forgetful wave. 

And earth and heaven have claimed their gifts again. 
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No more the child of feelings fame, and song 
Will weep, o’er ruined hopes, melodious tears, 

Or pour, the deep waves of the soul along, 

The desolate music of lamented years. 

Passed is the dream of all beneath the sky, 

And lapped his heart in strange oblivion now ; 

Quenched is the soul which lit the glorious eye, 

And low in dust the pale imperial brow. 

Oh, blame the mighty dead in vain no more ! 

Grief, early grief, like Zaara*s wind of fire, 

Had scathed the verdure of his heart, before 
It breathed immortal madness on his lyre. 

Ye, who would brand him with ungentle scorn— 

Dream ye how deep the grief of genius scars ? 

Know ye how frail the dower, how sharp the thorn. 

Of roses blooming round the fount of tears ? 

If not, oh let no rude relentless tongue 
Break the still gloom, the mournful calm, \yhich reigns 

Around the R|)ot, where one in years so young, 

So old in sorrow, rests in unfclt chains. 

He sleeps the sleep which must at length be ours ; 

Ye, who would thenhe spared, oh learn to spare ! 

Grudge not the grave its cold, funereal flowers. 

And mercy’s voice for you will whisper there. 

Alas ! w hen fading with the farewell breath, 

False glory dies, let vain reproach be o’er ; 

Let truth and pity guard the rights of death, 

And plead for those who can offend no more. 

In vain ! not e'en the golden tears of song. 

The solemn harpings of prophetic fame, 

Are felt, those bleak mysterious shades among. 

Where sleeps the dust which bore a deathless name. 

Yet not the less for this, or aught, be paid 
The sad sweet requiem o’er the early tomb 

Of him, whose frailty should to rest be laid, 

Veiled by his fame in amaranthine gloom. 

But, where as erst Apollo loves to shine. 

On Greece’s glory-haunted land and wave, 

Crown him with bards and heroes past, and shrine, 

Hb memory there with freedom's brightest brave. 


Crediton. 
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remarks on THK INFLUBNCB OF THE PRESS, AND THE CHA- 
RACTER OF THE CIVIL SERVANTS IN INDIA. 

In resuming the consideration of a recent work which we formerly no- 
ticed under the title of ** Sketches in India,”* we are influenced as much 
by a desire to remove erroneous impressions) as to convey correct ones. 
The book in question abounds with a singular mixture of the true and 
the false, the reasonable and the absurd ; and as the value of some por- 
tions may give undue currency to the worthlessness of others, we feel it 
a duty to separate the grain from the chaif, and place each before the 
reader in its true character. The variety of topics which the Letters 
of the author embrace, offers another motive for our following him to 
the end of his labours: and although it may appear to many that 
undue importance will thus be attached to a publication of little value 
on the whole, yet it should be remembered, that as books on India are 
“ like angels' visits, few and far between,” it is of the greater importance 
that such as do appear should be carefully examined, their errors cor- 
rected, and their useful parts multiplied for dissemination, till more 
accurate notions prevail generally, on subjects which few in England 
either understand or are i)reparcd to take any pains to inform them- 
selves on. With this view of our duty, as professing and sincerely feeling 
a deep interest in the improvement and happiness of India, we resume 
the chain of our examination from the jwint at which our former strict- 
tures terminated. 

At the period of these Sketches being first drawn, the great question 
of the Freedom of the Indian Press agitated all circles in. India ; and men 
who would scarcely give themselves the trouble to think on any other 
subject, had made themselves intimately acquainted with all the facts 
and arguments on this. Yet the author of the work before us is so sin- 
gularly deficient in information on this question, as not to know even the 
fact& of the case : and as to his acquaintance with the arguments, we 
shall exhibit a specimen of his reasoning, to show that he is in this 
respect still more deficient. 

At page. 40, he says, that previous to the removal of the censorship 
by Lord Hastings, any freedom of writing on the part of Indian editors, 

would have been productive of their own ruin.” This, however, was not 
the case ; for it was one of the great advantages of the censorship over 
the present system, that, when an editor wrote too freely, the censor 
contented himself with suppressing the parts he disliked, and the editor 
remained safe; whereas, at present, tlie power of the Government is 
not exercised to prevent any obnoxious matter from appearing at all; but 
they suffer what they consider dangerous and mischievous actually to ap- 
pear, and produce all the harm of which it is enable, and then punish 
with ruin the individual, who, had they suffered the censorship to 
remain, would neither have been the instrument of what they consider 
evil to society, or of positive destruction to himself. It was not, there- 
fore, under the censorship that editors were ruined for the freedom of 


* The first article on this work will be found iu p.fiS of our second volume. 
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their opinions ; they were merely subject to the mortification of having 
written in vain. It was resented for the present system of licensing, 
which is pretended to bo an improvement on the former, to bring confis- 
cation, banishment, and death, in its train. After a brief sketch of the 
press in Bfengal, in which the writer admits that the Calcutta Journal 
was carried on in a manner superior to. any pa^r that preceded it, that 
Its editor came off triumphant in a prosecution for libel, and that it 
became sufficiently popular to admit of its price being doubled, the author 
has the following remarks : — 

Mr. B.*s writings, upon several occasions, gave Lord Hastings umbrage, and 
provoked the condemnation of government ; however, his lordship had his clia- 
racter to preserve, and would not incur a stain upon it, by any thing like an 
ARBiTHAHY act. After Lord Hastings’s departure from India, it was known 
that Mr, Adam, who succeeded him, pro tempore, and the other members of 
guvernineut, were, from principle, inimical to the freedom of the press ; and also 
PERSONALLY HOSTILE to Mr. B., owilig to an attack which had been made on them 
formerly, through the medium of his paper. Of course Mr. B’s situation became 
crilical.— p. 4!i. 

That censures on the acts of public men should not be palatable to the 
individuals censured, can excite no wonder in the mind of any one. The 
evil is, that such individuals should have the power to screen themselves 
from censure, by threatening a punishment w hich no Government ought 
to be able to exercise, without the intervention of a Court and a Jury, 
llio King of England possesses no such power; but, if censured, must 
proceed legally to inflict punishment where due. Ought, then, the 
servant of liis servants, a man who holds his appointment at the pleasure 
of the East India Directors and Ministers of the Ciowm, to iwssess a 
power which sets him above all law, and all responsibility I If the 
Government of England could express their displeasure in the same 
manner at censures passed on their conduct, not a new'spaper would l)e 
in existence in the country ; for even their warmest supporters have 
virtue enough now and then to differ with them in opinion. The only 
questions for consideration in all such cases ought to be — Are the censures 
deserved or not ? Are the facts on which they are founded truly set 
forth? and are the inferences fairly borne out? Even these questions, 
how'ever, should never he decided by the individuals to whom the cen- 
sures applied ; for this is to take the administration of justice from im- 
partial hands, and to place it in the hands of those who are sure to 
exercise undue severity. It is, in short, making a man a judge in his 
own cause ; and, therefore, contrary to the very essence of justice, which 
requires the entire absence of all personal feelings, or motives of self- 
interest, in the issue of the case. There are two admissions, however, 
in this short quotation, which are peculiarly worthy of notice. The first 
is, that I^rd Hastings had a character to preserve, and that an arbitrary 
' net w'onld have cast a stain upon it ; from which it must be concluded, 
that Mr. Adam had no such character to take care of ; or that if ho had, 
the arbitrary act committed by him must have stained it deeply. The 
second is, that it was ^noww,— -and this, we believe, is now universally 
admitted, — that nerwmn? hostility had a much larger share than a regard 
to public principle, in the vindictive measures pursued towards the press 
in India, and the fortunes and hopes of ail those who advocated its free- 
dom. As to the attack which is said to have been made on the members 
of Govenimeot through the paper, it may have been that in which the 
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nuthor biqaself admits the editor to hare come off triumphant in a Court 
of Law. If not this, it was at least something which the law could not 
punish, as nothing was ever written in it, up to this period, on which 
legal sentence of condemnation was ever passed « This personal hostility 
was, therefore, altogether ui\ju8tifiable : and to carry this feeling into 
opration, was to inflict ruin, by their own hands, on an individual 
whom the law had pronounced innocent — a state of society worse than 
that of savage barbarism: for in that, men are prepared to protect them- 
Kelves ; while in a professedly civilized country a reliance is placed on the 
protection of the laws, which are thus despised and trampled under foot. 

As another instance of the author's want of accurate information on 
the topics he discusses, it may be mentioned that he calls the article in 
the Calcutta Journal, which led to Mr. Buckingham's banishment, a 
letter, which it was not ; and states that it attacked Dr. Bryce for ac- 
cepting the situation adverted to ; which is also incorrect The follow- 
ing character of this article, from the pen of the author, is worth quoting 
in his own w'ords : — 

It consisted of mere common-place objections, founded upon hit religious 
duties; and displayed antmoM/y, rather than iuflicted injury ou Dr. Bryce or his 
rharacler. Government laid hold of this, and ordered him to quit the country, for 
puhlishing what they termed a profane writing — nefanda et impia, tor,— -p. ,*)0, 

The objections were undoubtedly “ common-place because they were 
such as every man's mind would have equally suggested as to the improper 
union of the worship of God and Mammon. But this was their great merit. 
If they were singular, and such as no man else would have made, they 
might have been erroneous ; but they were such as must have occurred 
to all minds, and must therefore have been not merely pardonable, but 
just and proper. It was this, indeed, which obtained for them such ex- 
tensive sympathy ; and subsequent events have shown that the Indian 
Authorities in England entertain the same opinions as the friends of the 
Press in Bengal did on this point. It is, however, a gross departure 
troin truth to characterize the remarks as displaying animosity ; they 
were full of playfulness and good humour, and excited only laughter in 
all who read them at the time. But the fact of a powerful Govertimont 
pronouncing a harmless comment on the worldly-mindednesa of a Pres- 
Ijyterian minister, to be a profane writin(jj and banishing the author 
of it from the country, is not to be paralleled in the annals of folly and 
despotism towards the press in any country under the sun. There have 
l)een cruelties enough practised elsewhere, for publications that were 
really dangerous to the safety of the state ; but India has the exclusive 
honour of apprehending an overthrow of her empire from a comment on 
the incongruous duties of a meddling priest. 

Amidst all that has been already written on this fertile theme, there is 
nowhere to be found so strange a mixture of the reasonable and absurd 
as in these Sketches of India ; of which the following extract will fur- 
nish sufficient proof : — 

We cannot sufficiently censure the arbitrary comluct of the Indian government, 
which annihilated the freedom of the press, owing to the excesses of an individual. 
When this boon was first granted to India, it surely could not be contemplated, 
that a ttlELLEt would never spring up; the contrary must have been known, 
and measures should have been taken to meet such an exigence. Whilst govern* 
meat U arasd with the penalties of the libel Uw, mo summary power pi 
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minion, no Euroneon con offend with impunity ; if o lenient Jofy thouid let him 
escape, they stilf pouesi a rod of correction. India differs from Dorland in 
almost every point^its tenure, its fealty, Us administration ; the lamede^ of 
liberty, the same usac^, the same laws, do not answer them alike : whilst, then, 

1 woiud grant her a free press, 1 would arm government with a power to defend 
itself adnst aggression. But it already possesses this over Europeans by the 
right of transmission ; give it one equally tummary over natives, and the danger 
evaporates ; entrust it with the power of line or imprisonment to a limited extent, 
*ln cases of libellous attack upon its members, or acts, through a specific decree 
to be approved or cancelled by the supreme court, then no other restraint is neces- 
sary; a person bom in India cannot be made use of to screen Europeans, reason 

of the penalty he incurs himself, and people might be allowed to jmdluA what 

they pieate,~^y, 55-'5r. 

The writer conceives, justly, that no excesses of any one individual 
could justify the extinction of a great public right to all other individuals ; 
hut this is the only sensible remark in the passage. Libellers would and 
did spring up; and no measures were necessary to meet the exigence, 
because the law of England, as administered in India, is of itself sufficient 
to punish all such. But the most remarkable part of this afiair is, that 
men convicted by a Court of Law as libellers, and their writings charac- 
terised by the judge on the bench, as atrocious, and not to thought 
of without horror, were honoured and rewarded by the Government, and 
still remain in the country ; while those who were never once convicted 
of libel, though themselves so grossly slandered by others, have been 
subjected to pains and penalties altogether unknown to the law, and such 
as in no other country on earth would have been inflicted from such a 
cause. This is the consequence of arming a Government with the 
power of the law, and the power of summary punishment besides. The 
writer might well say that India differs from England in almost every 
point : it differs so much in thiSf that its religions are not more dissimilar 
than the sovereignty of the law over all caprice in one country, and the 
sovereignty of caprice over all law in the other. The notion of grant- 
ing a free press, with power to punish without trial any one who uses it, 
could never have originated in any other country than one ruled for 
ages by despots ; and the magnanimity of suspending a naked sword over 
the tongue of a man, and then telling him to say whatever he pleases, 
with a certainty that the sword will fall if he speaks at all freely, can 
only be understood by those who have lived long enough in the East to 
reconcile any difficulties, however incongruous or absurd, by yielding 
implicit acquiescence in whatever may be pronounced by authority. To 
show, however, that even this writer considered a free press to be indis- 
pensable for the good government of India, we subjoin the remarks which 
immediately follow 

There it no representative assembly in India to express the wishes of tlic 
people, and to expose grievances of a particular or reneriu nature. ^ authorit}', 
whether legislative or executive, is centred in the local government without any 
thing like a counteracting influence upon the spot, and subject only to the powers 
at home. Wc have assumed over our Indian territories an authority equal to 
what the emperors exercised, without a conditiou annexed that may temper its 
tyranny; in tuck a state ef things a free press is the only bearier ogainsi 
ahuses, Jtt to resist their Omineering, and oppose their progress. Residents, 
commanders, judf^s, collectors, all stand in awe of its lash ; and whilst a 
restraint is placed on its liceiitiousoess, as r^rds the ruling powers, ' suffi* 
dent room may he left for the exposure of iniquities. Every luoividual under 
the IimIUb government potiesiei coasiderahle powcTi and oppertuniiy to 
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eommit namerotM tbtues iu the exercise of his functions, but expmre^U 
midate him : as lon^ as he is surrounded by secrcsy and concealment, there Is a 
wide Add for malpractices ^ but let the light in, he vill shrink from it srith 
horror, and desist torough the fear of public disgrace. Therefore, as reguds the 
great servants of ^vemment, or its inferior agents, a free press is a necessary 
institution. The Mogul emperors, in their proudest day of power and lordly sway, 
stood in awe of the mstdrian’s pen, and often refrained from ill actions only be-^ 
cause their relation would disgrace them with the public and with posterity ; ami 
shall we liberate the British government, almost as absolute ; its sultan, vixicr, 
subahs, nabobs, omrous ; shall we liberate them all from such a terror i Every 
rule of policy, every feeling of justice forbids it. 1 am no friend to licentiousness ; 
I do not wish to see the Indian government exposed to mockery and insult, for 
this would sap the foundations of our power in that country, but 1 would not have 
it an autocrat ; men in office are sufficiently screened by it from punishment, 
even where they act amiss, without being wrapped up in secresy, and concealed 
from the indignation which they often merit.— p. 57, 58. 

The almost uniform and disinterested testimony of men returning 
from India, as to the necessity of a local control through the press in the 
country itself, ought to be considered as infinitely more powerful than the 
extremely partial and interested opinions of a few who are going ouf to 
India, and are themselves likely to fill the very ranks to which public 
strictures are likely to be so troublesome. But there is surely enough of 
evidence already before the world, for those who will take the pains to 
consult it, and are open to conviction, to satisfy every unprejudiced 
mind on this subject We proceed, therefore, to the several other topics 
treated of in the Sketches in India, in some of which this is again ne« 
sessarily interwoven ; though we shall merely give the language of the 
author in such cases, and reserve our comment for other points. The 
Eighth Letter is on the Civil Service of India, and opens with tire foU 
lowing remarks ; — 

The Comi)any*s civil servants enjoy, from the highest to the lowest, important 
and responsible situations ; by them the civil duties of our Indlau empire are 
performed, and they possess the most lucrative, as well as most honourable offices 
the country contains. The management of internal affairs is committed to 
Boards, which are composed, almost exclusively, of persons who serve under the 
Company, in a civil or military capacity ; these arc — the Military Board, the 
BoaiA of Revenue, the Board of Trade, and the Board of Civil and Criminal 
Justice; so that, in • military, fiscal, commercial, and judicial point of view, 
they are the efficient managers and administrators of the country ; even the in- 
ferior and subaltern offices iu this service are Important, and the chain, from the 
highest link to the lowest, is respectable. The members of council, secretaries, 
residents, and heads of departments, who hold leading posts, enjoy a salary from 
eight thouiond rupees per month downward, and keep up magnificent establish- 
meats ; experience and local knowledge make them necessary assistants to a 
Governor General ; standing high in trust, and high in authority, the wheel of 
government, upon common occasious, is moved cbiefiy by their influence, and 
affairs are entrusted principally to their management. From a long residence in 
India, they are deeply Imbued with its manners, and acquire something like the 
pride of nabobs, in their notions of self-importance. Accustomed to a luxurious 
style of living, which equals that of noUemcii in England ; to authority over a 
numerous population ; to flattery and submission from underlings ; they often 
acquire a dt^tic habit of thinking and acting, totally mconrittent with genuine 
freedm. Among these gentlemen a free press is the greatest evil that can happen 
tb India. Why r— Because they stand in awe of it* 'fhe slumbering eanui of 
silenee delights them, because it throws a veil over their actions ; any tbitig in 
the shtpe of freedom ; any thing that resists their will, is disagreeable ; they 
require unlimited buemission. 

Having stated their leading charatterisGc, there is no occasion to go out of the 
waylaoBdertafiBdreceiri]nroofr of it; their ooodttct regarding thi prtss^ whoa 
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HMUnm Uf^ tudia, U alumi<Unt testimony oftth^subJI^^t. 1^ my 
OLD Indian should never he entrMSied with the reins of goveroiDeot in that couq. 
try t the tone of his ii^iud is too absolute to bold them with moderation. From Lord 
Clive down to the present day^ no Company’s servant, who has held that hi{h 
oificet aver displayea the moderation %vhich cWacteriaed CornwaUis, MintOt and 
Moira* K man eduoated ip Britain, who has lived ip Britain, whojuaUy appreciates 
the value of liberty, ia reouislte to restrain the despotic temper which prevails in 
India ; the home authorities should endeavour to have a successor upon the spot, 
wore hla predecessor has left that country, in order to prevent an Inter-reign j 
civd servants do very well as civil servants, but very ill as governora.— p, 

Nothing can be more accurate thau the view taken by thia writer, in 
the cloaing portion o£ the extract we have given above, of the unfitness of 
the Company's servants for the situation of Governor General ; and nothing 
more true than the fact of such servants having in every instance dis- 
played less moderation than those appointed from England to fill that 
nigh and irresponsible ofiice. The administration of Sir George Barlow 
is fresh in the recollection of all Indian readers, and need only to be 
mentioned to recall to their minds scenes of turbulence and intemperate 
strife and contention, disgraceful to the British name and character. The 
brief administration of Mr. Adam ia a still more recent, and equally 
powerful illustration of the mischief produced by bringing into the judg- 
ment seat (for so the ofiice of Supremo Dictator in India may be termed) 
the prejudices and prepossessions, — ^the personal likings and dislikings, 
with aU their train of narrow and illiberal views and feelings, which 
seem to cling to those members of the civil service, w'ho had passed their 
early years under the close and servile system of Government in India, 
while the press was fast bound io the chains of censorship, and every 
thing savoured of uncontrolled despotism on the one band, and unli- 
mited submission on tho other. 

But if it be desirable that no Governor General of India should be 
taken from the civil service of the East India Company, it is equally 
important that in the individual selected for that appointment, from 
among our statesmen at home, there should be sufiicient firmness to resist 
the intrigues and infiuence of the Council and Secretaries by whom lie 
is to be assisted in his duties abroad. 

Lord Wellesley was entirely exempt from the yielding weakness which 
generally characterizes tho Governors General of India ; and though bis 
own unaided despotism was productive of many evils, and led to some 
wanton encroachments on the liberties of British subjects ; yet it was, no 
doubt, productive of less evil than would have resulted from the despo- 
tism of his Secretaries and Councillors, each of whom, had he suffered 
him to have his own will, and yielded himself up a ready instruinent to 
the accomplishment of his desires, w^ould have committed even more acts 
of despotism than himself; and thus evil would have been multiplied at 
least ten-fi>ld. 

A wicked Governor General is undoubtedly a great curse to India ; 
but a wtak Governor General is a still greater one. The former may do 
much uuschief; but being himself bemre the world* as a public man, 
who has a character to make, or to maintain, there is always some ebeok 
on his conduct from the influence of that i^blie (^nien wlgeh eanast 
be wholly inoperative, even in countries whsre it k affected to be despsed. 
The lattjer, however, submits himself to man who have each ol them 
equally strong mtim ^ exeroise ibev: pewar tw tfmiicrosMdiihmantaf 
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their t)Wfe wliirfitmrptoa, rt^Iteis of Ihe gcir6ral|ood j and having np 
jHiblie nharaoter to giihrd, being clothed nolther with ibal hor even nomi* 
nal responsibilityi but sheltered under the protecting shield of the oiten* 
sible head of the Govbntitient) ef which they appear but as subordinate 
memberi) they hare ho scruple whatever to do behind this screen, what 
even they themselres, profligate and heartless as they are, would yet 
shrink from performing in their own name and character, if standing 
before the world in individual responsibility to its censures or applause. 

Lord Hastings’s career, at first brilliant, but latterly clouded, is a 
striking illustration of the truth of this position. On his arrival in India, 
he appeared determined to act for himself — ^to hear the opinions of his 
councillors^ secretaries, add other ofiicerg of his government-^ weigh 
them all— and to form his own judgment on the whole. As long as he 
did thus, success and popularity attended almost every measbre in which 
he was engaged. We were among the number of those who expressed 
the highest admiration of his public character: we believed him then, 
and we still believe him now, to have really intended what he professed: 
—nay, and still fUrther, we believe that he carried many of his good 
intentions into execution, in opposition to the wishes of those by whom 
he was surrounded; and that, but for this opposirion, fie would have 
carried many more. The greatest offence' that Lord Hastings ever com- 
mitted, perhaps, in the eyes of his Indian colleagues, was his frank and 
unexpected appeal to the opinion of his fellow-countrymen in India, 
when he detailed to them the whole of his motives as well as actions, 
and laid bare the inmost secrets of official mystery and evasion. The 
abolition of the censorship on the Press, was another unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of the prejudiced Indians by whom he was surround- 
ed; and the encouragement of a discussion on the introduction of brevet 
rank into the Indian army, which occupied all ranks of military men in 
that country for months, though without producing a single evil, was 
another encroachment on the old system ot stupifying despotism, which 
was laid to Lord Hastings’s account. In short, whenever he was dis- 
posed ^ and we sincerely believe that this was often, to concede to his 
feliow-sul^ects in India some share of the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by his felioir-sebjects at home, he was sure of being opposed by his ooun- 
cil and their satellites, the secretaries, by whom they were each attended. 

Had Lord Hastings retired from his office on hii return from his cam- 
paigns, he would have left behind him h name more honoured than an^ 
Governor General that ever preceded him, But, unfortunately for him- 
self and others, he remained lone enough afterwards to undo much of 
the good he had done before, and to destroy nearly all the claims which 
his previous conduct had given him to the praise and gratitude of man- 
kind. As he became older, he became weaker: as his military ca- 
reer had ceased, with all its powerfhl excitements to action, he became 
indolent and indifferent ; and partly by the operation of these natural 
causes, bui ufill more from the influence of others, who seemed at last 
to have no higher ambitioii then that ol securing good appointments 
for knrainenible mkidvm and depeitdahtsf and the peevish and In- 
cemuit ef Ins eouncilloll and lecretarte^, who pretended t6 

see phblie danger in aH fhat was like^ to affect their private interests, 
and who bated the Press because th^ dreaded its strietures on their own 
publfo ilUuraotor and conduct^ hk became at last a mere dpher, and 
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yields to every caprice by which he was beset, rather thitf lead'a'li£aOf 
contention and cabal,' to which hk resistance would neceasaiily have sob* 
jected him. 

Lord Amherst, the present Governor General, is not, aw hare reason 
to believe, either less amiable or less well-disposed than his predecessor; 
but he has (not to say /ess firmness) scarcely any firmness at all. From 
his first landing in the country, up to the period of the latest advices from 
Bengal, he seems to have originated no one good act-— and we arewilHog 
to exonerate him from the charge of having been the original author of 
any of the many bad ones by which his short rule has been distingm^ed. 
He appears to have delivered himself up into the hands of thePhilis^es, 
bound hand and foot; so that the inveterate hatred of liberal principles, 
and all the angry passions which this called forth against men known to 
be friendly to freedom of opinion, were “ let loose upon the earth,’* and 
had become a scourge, which, in the hands of these underlings of office, 
inflicted torture on all who had the manliness and virtue to stand up in 
defence of their natural and inalienable rights. We believe Lord Am- 
herst to be a mere passive instrument in all this : but his weakn^ is even 
more injurious in its effects than any degree of individual wickedness 
could bo ; as it gives unlimited rage and scope to the evil purposes of 
others, who, but for that weakness, would not dare to carry them into 
execution. And to the community on whom these evils are inflicted, it 
can bo a matter of but little consolation to learn that they spring from 
weakness rather than crime, or from many rather than one. To them, 
the eftects are the same, from whatever cause they proceed ; except, per- 
haps, that when they arise from the weakness of one man permitting the 
wickedness of others to triumph, there is less hope of redress, and less 
hope of amelioration, than if they sprang from the evil genius of any one 
individual ; because weakness is a vice likely to increase by time and age ; 
while, on the other hand, the active love of evil may relax, and the 
personal energies necessary for the accomplishment of its designs, 
diminish in strength and perseverance as old age approaches. A weak 
Governor General, however, will have a never-ending succession of evil- 
doers about his person, who having effected their pur^ses, will move off 
the stage to give place to others fresh and vigorous in their pursuits of 
injustice, and likely to grow more insolent and oppressive in every suc- 
cessive renovation of their numbers. It is not necessary that Lord Am- 
herst should, from the most gentle of men, as Mr. Canning supposes him 
to have been, be transformed either into a tyrant or a tiger, to account 
for the late events in India. It is sufficient to suppose his gentleness 
degenerated into weakness, and to admit his being the prey of others, 
and all is accounted for. The tyrants and tigers were there before he 
came. It is they from whom riiese iniquities have sprung, though Lord 
Amheirst, as the nominal head of the state, wiH of course incur all the 
odium of such proceedings. 

We have said enough, we hope, to show, that if it be desirable (and 
we sincerely think it Is) that no servant of the East India Cemj^y 
should ever be made Oovemor General of India, it it stiU mere inq^oitaiie 
that no man should' be app<dnted who has not finniiess to seeihe hhn 
from being made the tool of these servants; ffir the miseliieffi likely to 
arise from the last are much' greater than even those riiat art alinosi sure 
to spring from the &«t. We are glad to learn, indeed/ that^the alltlio- 
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rities in this conntiy are so indignant at the late proceedings in India, 
that they have determined, not only to prevent any Company’s servant from 
becoming Governor General, but to prevent their ap^intment as Governors 
of either of the inferior presidencies. No man living entertains a higher 
opinion than we do of the sterling integrity, honourable feeling, and 
excellent character of the civil service of India in general ; but notwith- 
standing this, the temptations of power and of wealth, to both of which 
they are perpetually exposed, are such as to render it almost impossible 
for them not to imbibe, in the course of their long career, pn^judices and 
liabits which totally unfit them for the exercise of unlimited and arbi- 
trary rule — with which most men are apt to become intoxicated, but 
which, experience has shown us, that men deeply imbued with Asiatic 
notions of government can least of all withstand. 

We find that we have already exceeded the limits assigned to ar- 
ticles of this nature in our publication, and must abniptly conclude ; 
but as the remainder of the volume under review contains a variety of 
other topics of general interest connected with India, wc shall resume and 
close the subject in an early Number. 


THE THANKSGIVING OF ISRAEL. 

The camp of the Israelites^ after the passage of the Red Sea» 
First. 

On, sing ye to the Lord of Hosts, for he hath triumphed now ; 

The Egyptian arm is powerless grown, unstrung is every bow; 

The depths have covered Pharaoh's hoist, its greatness is no more ; 

The wreck of the Egyptian power lies withered on the shore; 

His chosen captains, men of might, are buried in the deep, 

'Hie waters have returned o’er them, they sleep th’ eternal sleep ; 

The right hand of the Lord was raised against them in his wrath, 

’fhe floods of the obeying deep 'whelmed the pursuer’s path — 

Oh sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, 

The horse and his proud rider, hath he cast into the sea. 

Chorus. 

Praise to thee, 0 Lord of might 1 
All Israel Ixnvs beneath thy sway, 

For thou wert the pillar of flame by night. 

And the pillar of cloud by day. 

Second. 

When captive Israel fled the land of bondage and of pain, 

'Twasthou 0 Lord 1 who ransom'd them,and broke th’ oppressor's chain ; 
Who led them through the wilderness, and with, thy mighty hand 
Made, in the bosom of the sea, a path of solid land ; 

Who bade the waters backward flow, the billows cease their roar, 

And bore thm through this wall of waves,,unto the promised shore ; 
Who, when the Egyptian host pillaged thy people through the flood, 
Unit^ then tli^aever’d waves,, and dew toem as they stood. 

Oh, sing ye to the Lord, for he hedi tdmppb^ gloriously, 

The hofse end his proud irider bath he cast into the sea. 
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Giioaus. 

Praiw to thee, 0 Lord of might! &c. 

Miriam. 

Oh| iiog ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gtoriouely, 

The hoiee and hU proud rider hath he cast into the sea ; 

Oh, sound the timbrels, Israel, now, and raise thy voice on high, 

And let the echoing hills unto the prayer of joy reply ; 

The Lord hath rescued Israel from bondage and from shame. 

Oh, sing the song of righteousness, and glorify his name ; 

The oppressor's arm is beaten low, his mighty host is gone, 

Of those who followed in the deep, there now remains hot one. 

Oh, sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, 

The hone and his proud rider hath he cast into the sea. 

Chorus. 

Praise to thee, 0 Lord of might ! dec, 

Moses- 

Tlie Lord hatli been thy guiding star, through the dark wilderness, 

Thy guardian spirit in the hour of danger and distress ; 

He biroko the bonds of Israel, he rent the Egyptian’s toil, 

And smote the serpent when thou wert in its most deadly coil, — 

The God of Isaac and of Jacob, is thy father still, 

He guards thee with his mighty strength, and with his mighty will 
The host of ^KyjPt in its strength he sunk beneath the deep, 

And taught thr Egi^ian mothers, what they taught our own— to weep. 
Oh, sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously. 

The horse and his proud rider hath’ he cast into the sea. 

Chorus. 

Praise to thee, 0 Lord of might ! dre. 

All, 

Glory to thee, 0 Lord our God, for thou art with us still, 

And wilt the promise, made to us in bonds and pain, fulfil ! 

Thou scatterest our enemies, they dy before thy face, 

Oh glory be to Uiee, our God, for this thy wondrous grace ; 

'llie waters rolled before uS} and our enemies were nev, 

And these thy people, Israel, felt their hearts Were smote with fear ; 

But thou, 0 Lord, in that dark hour the waters did divide, 

And buried Pharaoh's ranks of war beneath its flowing tide. 

Praise be to thee, 0 Lord» for thou hast triumphed gloriously, 

The horse and hU proud rider hast thou cast into the sea. 

ClIOKUS. 

Praise to thee, 0 Lord of might I 
All Israel bows bmieath thy sway • 

For thou Wert the pillar of lame by night, 

And the pillar of cleiid by day, 

Tk 
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dssthuction of loro byron’s memoirs, 

Thb public hRve already hoen amused with maoy specious piesss oS 
reasoning on tins subject; and the usual proportion of cant and hypa* 
crisy, which is expended upon matters of this kind, has not been want^ 
ing. When the facts relating to the destruction of l^ord Byron’s Me** 
moira come to be reviewed by posterity, it is to be feared that the acton 
will not meet with the degree of ap[nobation which seems at present to 
be anticipated. As the men of a future generation will not nave any 
other respect for those personages hut what may be due to their cha-^ 
racters or talents, their judgments will not be swayed by those views and 
ix)nsiderations that now warp and blind the understanding of those who 
are always too ready to decide on such things— the purveyors for the pe- 
riodical press. A person totally unconnect^ with all the parties con- 
cerned, may have, in some measure, the freedom of posterity ; he will 
certainly be the least tainted with prejudice of any of those who form 
any judgment at all of the matter. It is because we are thus uncon* 
nectod that we presume to judge. At the same time we are sensible, 
that though we should forestall posterity, and in the present moment 
award, what it will bo sure to award at a future day — we are seniiMe, 
we say, that even should we do this, there are very few who could be 
cx|)ccted to perceive that we had done so, or be able to know with cer-* 
tainty that we had been as impartial as if we were treating of an event 
which occurred at Babylon two thousand yeais ago. We are, howeveri 
too well convinced of the worthlessness of a partial judgment, to deliver 
such willingly ; and having no motives to give us imperceptibly a wrong 
bias, we may be presumed to think with complete impartiality. It was 
necessary to say thus much ; we now^ proceed to the matter in hand. 

The first thing to be considered is, whether those Memoirs, supposing 
them to have contained a confession of crimes and errors, would have 
had an injurious effect upon the public morals.— The way to decide 
correctly on this point, is to inquire whether similar confessions have 
bad an injurious tendency. It w ill be of no use to consult those casuists, 
who, reasoning d priori, determine that every book in which immoral 
actions are detailed, must prove prejudicial ; we know that the decision 
of experience is in contradiction to such reasoning. Is the Bible the less 
instructive because it relates the incest of Lot, the drunkenness of Noah, 
the murders of David, or the lewdness of Solomon ? No man will say so. 
It w'ould be hard to suppose that Lord Byrons Memoirs contained details 
of crimes worse than these. — But to pass on to compositions more directly 
resembling what we may ima^ne his Lordship* s Memoirs to have been ; 
have mankind received more iniury than benefit from the Confesidoins of 
^St. Augustin* and Rousseau? Candour in stating their opinions of 


* Having mentioned the confessions of 8t. Augustin, it may be necessary to 

what sort of hook it Is, in order that our readm may tee how charitable men 
were in the earlier ages of ChrisRanity, since they did not refUte to canooiie a 
mail because he had neen guilty of many errors and crimes. This good man be- 
gins to let forth bit offences from a very early period of hit life, and commemorates 
amongst bis transgrCttumSi robbing orcharOf and dltobeyfog hl« parents. But he 
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books of this kind, is not to be expected from mankind in general • but 
we may trust to extorted and indirect avowals. Ask any man if he in 
particular has been injured in his moral character by the Confessions of 
the Saint or of the Philosopher ; he will not allow that he has, but making 
an exception in favour of such sagacious persons as himself, he will cha- 
ritably suppose that the understanding of the world at large would not 
be proof against what he has successfully resisted. Every body will say 
this. What is the necessary conclusion ? Why, that with respect to 
himself he says true, and only cants about mankind ; for by universal 
consent the book injures nobody. It is to no purpose that a contrary 
opinion, owned by no one in respect to himself, roams about in society, 
like a dog in a Turkish city ; it is a thing of mere words, set on foot and 
propagated by silly people; — the real public opinion is the opinion of every 
man, of which that public is composed, taken separately. This, we find, 
is altogether in favour of confessions. There is sometimes a sort of col- 
lective opinion, which men suffer to grow up and increase they know not 
how, that is at length mistaken for the sense of the nation ; but it is no 
more than a cloud that has arisen from their folly, which is afterwards 
tossed about for selfish purposes by the breath of malignity and cunning. 
This obscures but does not destroy the judgment of individuals. 

Now, if Lord Byron had any thing v6ry criminal to confess, (wliirli 
we do not believe,) — but if he had, it will scarcely be argued that there 
was as much danger the world should be corrupted by his example as l>y 
that of the great man we have been speaking of above. Lord Byron is 
known to have been no saint ; he was an acknowledged unbeliever; his fail- 
ings, therefore, would have been scanned mth double care, would have 
been placed in the broadest light, and his motives taken from the worst 
cast that could have been discovered. Where, then, would have been 
the danger ? There could have been none to the public. 


soon passes on to more seritms faults, — to lust, seduction, and unnatural criiues: 
at least one does not know what else to make of his venam igitur amicitlae coin- 
quinaham sordibus coiiciiplsceiiti®,caudorciuqiicejus obnubilaham tartaru libitiiiie, 
et tamen fasdus af(jue inhonestiiSf elegaus et urbanus eise gestabam abundant! va- 
nitate.*'* When he went to Rome as a professor of rhetoric, he took an African 
mistress with him ; and he is not sparing of his reasons for acting thus. There 
he married a child, who not being nuWte, having dismissed the African, he takes 
ail Italian mistress to console him during the minority of his wife. Thus he goes 
on book after hook, and concludes a part of his confessions with this ingenu- 
ous sentence — “ Nunc spirituales tui (domine) blande et aiuauter ridebunt me, 
si has confessioncs meas legeriut — Sed tamen talis eroro." It should be observed, 
however, that all this while he was a heretic, a Manichean, which may be account- 
ed a sutBcient reason for Im going so cgregiously astray. But in this instance 
this is anoa le^iiilur, for he is candid enou)^ to confess that changing his belief did 
nut mend his conduct ; he apparently persevered in sin until be was tired of it, 
and then became virtuous with the best possible guarantee for remaining so. lu 
his old agg, when habit, rcftection, and long conviction, had strengthened his 
piety and his virtue, it occurred to him that no better method could be found of 
warning men from vice and error, than pointing out to them the difficulty with 
which a hardened sinner is reclaimed from his ways, how often he relapses, but 
with what certniuty a virtuous resolution is at length crowned with sucitess. The 
world has approved of St. Augustin’s reasuning, and the truly pious will not fail 
to draw consolation from the memorial of his frailties, as long as his creed is the 
creed of pious men. 

• Wv. Aur. Aug. Couf. lib. iii. c. 1. Wirzeb. 1581. The work is well worth the 
labour of reading : it Is a perfect picture of early Christian mattuers. 
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But it may be said, bU own character would have suffered by their 
being made public. What, then, was Lord Byron ? a man incapable of 
calculation ? one who shot his arrow no matter where it fell ? was he no 
judge of what was best for his own character ? If such he was, it is not 
only no matter whai fate has befallen his Memoirs, but it should be in- 
different to mankind what was his character and the conduct and turn of 
bis mind. With his works before us, however, we cannot come to this 
conclusion. He appears rather to have been one who knew the true 
value of reputation, and the comparative worthlessness of momentary 
feeling. It has been seen, notwithstanding, that he was not infallible 
in the choice of his friends : he mistook Mr. Moore. This was his mis- 
fortune. We would not be misunderstood, as if imputing any malignant 
motives to that -gentleman : his conduct can be explained without them, 
and be shown to have been consistent with the whole tenor of his life, 
and precisely such as we might have expected from him. Taking into 
consideration, also, the grounds upon which he must have fonn^ his 
conclusions, wo can even conceive that such an action is highly creditable 
to hiiiiy although it would be far from being so to one who possessed the 
divine enthusiasm that pervaded the mind of Byron and a few who are 
like him. Mr. Moore, indeed, has disavowed all intention of having 
the MS. destroyed ; and we give full credit to his assertion. But, be this 
as it may, the character of Lord Byron will unquestionably suffer from 
their destruction. Niebuhr, the Arabian travellei^, mentions a dehisio 
vi$usy common enough in the desert, by which an Arab upon his camel 
appeared to him like a moving tower. It is likely, unless some honest man 
can be found to dissipate the mist which falsehood and calumny have 
thrown over the name of Byron, that he will appear to future generations 
as a tower of iniquity — 

For thus deluding fame increases all. 

If Lord Byron himself had no intention that the MS. should be made 
public, and if this can be proved to the satisfaction of the world, there 
could be no one so silly as to express any regret after such proof has been 
given. Until then, however, it is proper to consider the question in all 
its bearings; because the mind will draw its conclusions upon such 
affairs, and these conclusions may have an injurious effect upon human 
life. Any great man about to die at this moment, who had any wish, to 
the fulfilment of which the co-oj)cration of those he should leave behind 
might be necessary, would certainly go out ot the world with diminished 
happiness, seeing that little regard is paid to the wishes of the dead. 
Men will learn to distrust their friends, to narrow the stream of their 
affections, to become selfish ; but they will also learn to complete their 
own design, to leave nothing to chance. Friendship may suffer, but calcula- 
tion will gain by this transaction. As to the question of righty in the casual 
possessors of these Memoirs, it must be apparent to every one that they had 
none over their existence. The right to any profit that might have arisen 
from them, should be carefully distinguished from a right to give, or with- 
hold them from mankind. When Lord Byron put them into the hands of 
Mr. Moore, he gave them to mankind ; the only remaining question was, 
how or when they should be made public. What should we think of the 
present possessors of the Medicean Venus, the Belvedere Apollo, 
great paintings of RafaellCi should they destroy those inimitable works of 

Or<CN(uf }icra\dy Vol, 2. 3 P 
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ftit, under pret6nee tliet they were their own? The thingi tue the 
proper^ of the world at large^ in whbie keemng soever they may be; ' h 
is of little utility that the retailers of prejudice and false reasonings who 
cater for the daily press, attribute high^mindednesS) disiuterest^ness, 
and What not, to the persons concerned in this transaction : they attach 
no particular ideas to those terms, and only know in general that they 
are things people are apt to talk about when there is something suspicious 
in their conduct. Newspapers, in general, are not Tehicles for reasoning 
and correct views of things ; each has been pitched at the beginning in 
a certain key, and in that they must whistle on to the end. It is certain 
there are a few exceptions — but such is the complexion of the genera) 
mass. In such vehicles, therefore, it can be of little comfort to a man to 
see his views and conduct approv^ ; things pass so rapidly before the 
eyes of such persons as write for them, that they appear like dreams, too 
unsubstantial to awaken the thinking faculty, or allow of comparison. 
Yct^ as these writers have the ear of the public as it were in their power, 
they mistake the world s endurance for approval, and write on with the 
most self-satisfied complacency. We are led to make these remarks on 
the present occasion, because the folly and flippancies of these writers 
were never more apparent. They had been accustomed for many years 
to give Lord Byron advice, or to feign sorrow at what they denominated 
his faults and errors ; because it was quite certain that their excellent 
intellects must have Been able to perceive moral distinctions much better 
than he ! Fortunate minds ! and in this doubly fortunate, that as he 
never took their advice, it always remained necessary to give it. Thus 
their enjoyment, and that of their readers, wns perpetual. Through the 
same channel 8ir Walter Scott has thought fit to put forth some remarks 
u|)on his character. There was not so much delicacy as good policy in 
his withholding his opinion of the living writer, to pour it forth fresh upon 
his ashes. Lord Byron was a liberal^ and whoever praised him heartily 
might have been suspected of entertaining the same sentiments; but 
while there is no sympathy, there is thought to he a kind of magnanimity 
in praising the dead. Polite pi*op)e always love to be considered magna- 
nimous when it costs nothing. But Sir \^alter ^vas fearful lest he should 
be implicated in that reputation for liberality which had distinguished 
Byron, even though the object of his praise had ceased to be, and so dis- 
covered him to hare been an aristocrat, in spite of all he has written, and 
the cause in which he was engaged. This is being very clear-eighted, cer- 
tainly. Lord Byron was not the friend of mankind, whatever he might have 
thought to the contrary, for SirWalter Scott discovers a stansa in Don Juan 
(let legitimates read it in future) in which aristocratical feeling is predo- 
tninant | and moreover adds that it was clear from his correspondence 
he was not a liberal. Here begins to appear the importance of those 
Memoirs which have been destroyed. Sir Walter Scott knew Lord 
Byton, had corre^nded with him, and declared him to have been ia 
aristocrat. What testimony, posterity will say, can be more decisive? 
The whole body of his works are likely to last, at least, as long as this 
false opinion ot him, and thus prevent its being believed ; otherwise it 
would be a misfortune that his fame should have been tarnished with 
this gratuitous blot. It is amusing to see the fellow-feeling with which 
the indefatigable Niyvelist talks of his Ix)rdship*s not coddling his 
genius ! No, he did not coddie his genius, it is true ; but we believe hb 
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beet friends will allow that he sometimes poured forth its productions in 
too raw a state. In this instance the inward arrogance with which a 
successful writer often regards all mankind) is too visible. The calcu> 
lating Baronet was beside himself when he wrote the sentence. But it 
would be as well if Sir Walter would consider the judgment which 
Tacitus makes of the fortunate labours of Quintus Haterius *. — ** Warm 
and rapid,'* says the historian,. ** he succeeded more through happiness 
than care. Diligence and depth of thinking, which give the last finish- 
ing to other works, and stamp their value with posterity) were not tho 
talent of Haterius. His flowing period) and that harmonious cad^h^^c 
which charmed in the living orator, are now no longer heard, His pa^ 
remains a dead letter) without grace or energy/' This it is to be a rapid 
writer, and not to coddle one s genius. We own it is a misfortune to 
which |)opular men are liable) that their careless expressions (and Sir 
Walters are evidently careless expressions,) are frequently taken up, 
and clothed with permanent importance. It may, perhaps, be regarded 
as pedantry, but we will venture to oppose the opinions of antiquity to 
this of 8ir Walter Scott. We never see them recommending the 
less multiplication of books, either for purposes of trade or reputation. Tho 
first notion, indeed, never entered the mind of Aristotle, Longinus, or 
Horace ; but with regard to reputation, they did not think that to mul- 
tiply books, was to multiply the chances of being remembered, However, 
as wo live in an age of improvement, this also may be such ; and wc 
hope the hint will not be lost upon the manufacturers of intellectual 
bonbons* 

To return, at length, to our Memoirs; had they contained anything 
wluch the feelings of certain individuals could not have well borne, we 
have the example of Spence's anecdotes, which were kept back sixty or 
seventy years through delicacy to personal and family feelings. When 
they came out, indeed, it was found that all the mighty noise they had 
made was totally unnecessary — ^therc was nothing in them which the 
robustness of English feelings could not have well endured. But in the 
present case, tliere may have been unwelcome disclosures ; and if such 
were the case, the book might have been reserved for posterity, ft is 
clear his Lordship never contemplated its destruction ; for we hftve Mr, 
Moore s word, that he did not, even when he delivered it up to the persons 
who have perpetrated it. That Lord Byron never could have desired or 
designed their total suppression, is clear from Mr. Moore^s words ; for 
we cannot persuade ourselves, if such had been tlie case, that his friend 
would have hesitated to perform his desires. Now that Mr. Moore in- 
tended to have made them public, provided they had proved agreeable to 
Byron’s relatives, is certain. That there is the usual quantity of mystifi- 
cation and uncertainty about the affair, is not to be wondered at ; it 
would be out of rule if any thing were now done without such an accom- 
paniment. The public mind is attemjXed to be driven from simplicity in 
every thing, ann this was a proper occasion fpr the exercise of that 
ehnracteristie of the age.* 


* An excellem letter, signed As na, has appeared In the Sun newspaper on this 
Subject which does much credit to the fair writer's iudgmeut. It displays a just 

view of the questioD) and is pregnant with very noble feeling, 
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PHIIX)L0G1CAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
MR. KLAPRiyrH.* 

Mr. Klaproth commenced his literary career in 1800, by the 
insertion of two Memoirs in the Geographical Journal of Baron do Zach, 
published at Gotha. The first was on the Serica of the Ancients, and 
the other on some Islands discovered by La Perouse in the Japanese sea, 
near the Eastern coast of Corea. 

In 1802, he commenced a Journal at Weimar, under the title of The 
Asiatic Magazine, being an attempt to diffuse, in Germany, a taste for 
the languages and literature of the East. The principal articles which 
appeared in this periodical, were : A Memoir on the Ancient Literature 
of the Chinese — The Incarnations of Vishnoo — The Baghavad- Gita, 
with explanatory notes — A Translation of Dr. Hager s Memoir on the 
Babylonian Inscriptions, with notes — The Gita Govinda, an Indian 
Poem, by Djagadewa— Memoir on the Geographical Knowledge pos- 
* scssed by the Ancients of the Interior of Asia — and the Translation of 
a Chinese Comedy or Farce. 

Unfortunately, the success of the Asiatic Magazine did not equal the 
expectations of th<* editor, and the work was discontinued after the 
12th Number. 

In 1804, Mr. Klaproth received an invitation from the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburgh, which he accc|>ted ; and, in the following 
year, he accompanied Count Golowkin on his emhassy to China. 

In the course of this journey he traversed Siberia, and the country to the 
south of the Lake Baikal, and to the frontiers of China, which gave him 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with all those nations so interesting 
to the history of the great migrations that have so often changed the 
face of Asia, and even of Europe itself. He collected vocabularies of 
their idioms, which enabled him to class the inhabitants of Asia, in 
other respects so different, in the order of their primitive races. He 
also became acquainted with their manners and habits ; and learned to 
distinguish the national features, so often erroneously confounded under 
the vague denomination of Mongol physiognomy. He succeeded also 
in distinguishing the characteristic features of nations whose race had 
become mingled with others. 

On his first arrival in Russia, he paid particular attention to the study of 
the Mandchou language, which is of great importance to the cultivation 
of Chinese literature. At Kiakhta, and at Irkoutsk, he had an opportu- 
nity of collecting some excellent materials for his purpose, by the purchase 
of a number of works in Chinese and Mandchou, as w'ell as a complete 
Dictionary of the ^Mongol language, and another, 'equally useful, of the 
Thibctian. 

On his return in 1806, he went along a great part of the frontiers of 
China, and traversed the mountains of Altai, in an excursion on the 
Irtish, to Lake Saisao, in the territory of the Euleuts, during which he 
collected much information on the inhabitants of Central Asia, respecting 
whom we had hitherto possessed but very imperfect notices. 


* Translated for this Work, from a laU Number of the Bulletin Uoiversel. 
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Oil Ids return from this first journey, Count Potocki, who still con- 
tinued to interest himself in the object of Mr. Klaproth’s labours, made 
I proposal to the President of the Academy to send him to Mount Cau- 
casus, and into Georgia, to continue his researches on the languages and 
history of the Asiatic nations. This proposal was accepted, and ho set 
jut on his journey in September 1807. 

He was now better versed in the Russian language than before, and 
had learned, during his first journey, the art of travelling with advantage. 
The route which he now undertook was of infinitely higher interest than 
the first; besides which, he had had all the necessary time to prepare 
liiinself, and to mark out the track he was to follow in his researches. 

Tliis last journey brought him much nearer his object He became 
acquainted with the different nations who had acted a distinguished part 
in the history of the middle ages— with the Kazars, the Coumanians, 
[iiid the Petchenegues. In the Caucasus he found the descendants of the 
Huns, the Avars, and the Alains, and brought back complete collections 
jf all the languages spoken in the valleys of that celebrated chain ; and, 
[imong other interesting MSS., a translation of the Georgian Chronicle, 
a document of the highest interest and imjKirtance, 

On his return to St. Petersburgh, he published a volume of historical, 
fjoographical, and philological Memoirs on Asia, under the title of 
Archives of Asiatic Literature and Philology: Vol, 14, 1810. It con- 
tains the following Memoirs : 

I. A Parallel of the principal Aljdiabcts of Asia, with the German 
Alphabet.— 11. The Languages of Mount Caucasus. (This is merely the 
lirstpart of his>vork on the languages sjwken in Mount Caucasus, and 
f’omprehends only the Lesghian.) — III. On the Origin (jf the Afghans, 
with a comparative vocabulary of their language, from which it is evident 
that it belongs to the Indo-Germanic stock, which extends from Ceylon 
and the Ganges to Iceland. This Memoir has also been printed sepa- 
rately.— IV. Babour Nameh, or the Advice of Sultan Babour to hi« 
Son, from the Turkish of Djagataien. — V . Memoir on Vaccine Innocu- 
lation, published in Chinese, by Sir G. T. Staunton, and translated by 
Mr. Klaproth.— VI. Excerpta ex Historia Satrapariinc Orbelensium in 
Majore Armenia, ex Armeniacfi versa a M. V. La Crozio.-— VIL Histo- 
rical and Geographical Fragments on the Empires of Ava and Pegu, in 
India beyond the Ganges, with a vocabulary of the Birman lan^a^ ; 
the whole translated and extracted from Chinese hooks.— Vnl. The 
Language of the Islands Licou-Khleou, situated between China, Formosa, 
and Japan. (This vocabulary, which is translated from an ancient 
Chinese work, proves that the language of these islands is a dialect of the 
Japanese.)— IX. On the Frontier between China and llussiar-histoncal, 
geographical, and diplomatic fragments. 

Mr. Klaproth’s departure from St. Petersburgh, in 1810, put a stop to 
the continuation of the Archives of Asiatic Uterature, which was to be 

publishod annually. t • o 

On his arrival at Berlin, in 1811, ^ Pointed a smdl volume in 8yo. 
under the tide of A Grave-stone on the Tomb of the Chinese Learning 
of Dr. Hager. This is a critioiie on the works of the late Ur. Hager, 
who pretended to understand the Chinese language without having ever 
learned it, 
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The Monument of Yu explained, with notee, by Mr. Klaproth, a(^ 
peered at the same time at Berlin, in one vol. 8yo. 

Hia Memoir on the language and writings of the Uigurs was inserted 
in the Mines de TOrient, published at Vienna, in 1812. The Uigun 
are an ancient Turkish tribe, from the interior of Asia, who are indebted 
for their alphabet to Syrian and Nestorian monks. It is from this alpha- 
bet, which is still used by many Eastern nations, that the Mongol cha- 
racters are derived; which, in their turn, have given birth to the Mandchou 
alphabet. Mr. Klaproth next edited the account of his journey to Mount 
Caucasus and Georgia, of which the first volume appeared in 1812; 
the second, with the Appendix, which is entitled, The Languages of 
Caucasus, was not published till 1814, the printing having b^n inter- 
rupted by the war which then devastated Germany. In this work, he 
reprinted his Notice on the Russian and Chinese frontier, and his Disser- 
tation on the Uigurs ; the latter considerably augmented, and freed from 
the errors of the former edition. 

in 1814, he published, at Weimar, a geographical and historical 
description of the Eastern part of the Caucasus, situated between the 
Terki, the Aragvi, the Kour, and the Caspian Sea: in one volume 8vo. 
This is an indispensable Supplement to the Journey. In the same year 
appeared, at Berlin, in one volume 8vo. his Description of the Russian 
provinces situated between the Caspian and the Black Sea; with a map, 
showing the new frontier between Russia and Persia, according to the 
treaty of Gulistan in 1813* 

Just and grateful, to his predecessors, Mr. Klaproth embraced with 
pleasure the opjwrtunity of publishing a new edition of the Journey of 
the celebrated Russian Academician Guldcnstaedt, who visited Georgia. 
Imeritia, and Caucasia, in 1770-73. During his stay at St. Petersburg}), 
Mr. Klaproth had collated the first edition of this work, published alter 
the death of the author, witli his own MS., and by this means was 
enabled to free it of innumerable errors, both of the ^itor and printer, 
which had crept into it. Indeed, this edition, which appeared at Berlin 
in 1815, m^ be said to exhibit, for the first time, the true text of this 
traveller. The w’ork is accompanied with a beautiful map of Southern 
Georgia. 

Since the days of Louis XIV. the French government had promised 
the literary world a Chinese Dictionary; but tlie accomplishment of this 
promise did not take place till a century later. Dr. Hager was, at this 
time, reputed to have a profound knowledge of the language said to be 
the most difficult in the world; and he was accordingly invited to Paris, 
to publish a Dictionary, at the expense of the government. However, 
he did nothing; and after having been at the charge of the I^rench 
government for five years, he w’as obliged to be dismissed. The Work 
was then intrusted to M. De Guignes, jun. who merely printed the Dic- 
tionary of Father Basil de Glemona, a very useful work, hut notmifficient 
for a Uiorough knowledge of the Chinese* Besides, it would have required 
correction before being put to press. From the conunettceineat of his 
.Chinese studies, Mr. K. had made use of a co|^ of the work, 
which he had enriched with notes ydriit ions. On his tnival at 
Paris, he determined on revising his materials, inteadi^ to paUish a 
Supplement to the Dictionaiy edited by De Guignes. The fint piut ef 
this important work appear^, at Paris, in 1819, under the title ef 
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Supplement to the Dictionary, in Ghineee and Latin, of Father Bttil 
de Glemona. The second and last part, which is in the press, will ap- 
pear in 1825. The author had suspended the progress of this work, in 
order to avail himself of firesh materials from China and England. 

In 1820, he published a new edition, in folio, of his Memoir on the 
Language and Writing of the Uigurs. It may be termed a new work, 
for besides much research not in the preceding oditions, it contains the 
Uigur-Chinese vocabulary sent by Amicot in MS. from Pekin, and pre- 
served in the royal library at Paris. In a posUcript, the author deter- 
mines the position of the country called Tangoutf and states the reason 
of the Mongol authors having l)estowed on it the name of Tangoutian, 
which is Uigurian, and no doubt derived from the Syro-nestorian. 

During his stay at Berlin, in 1811-12, Mr. K. was employed on a 
Catalogue RaisonnS of the Chinese and Mandchou books in the royal 
library of that city ; and in 1818, he had the honour of presenting it to 
his Excellency Baron Altenshein, the Minister of Public Instruction. 
This enlightened protector of the sciences, who is himself one of the most 
distinguished literary characters of his country, gave orders for the printing 
of this important work, at the royal press in Paris. It was published in 
18‘22, in one volume folio. On the subject of the Chinese annals, the 
author gives a complete table of the Nian^haOf or honorary titles be- 
stowed by the Emperors of China on the years of their reign. An accu- 
rate knowledge of the Nian-hao is indispensable to the student of Chinese 
liistory, as the dates are always quoted according to them. Two extracti 
from historical works, written in Mandchou, will be found useful to stu- 
dents of that language, and afford a specimen of the manner of writing 
history in China. 

On the subject of the Great Mirror of the Mandchou language, Mr. K, 
gives a dissertation on tjie origin of this nation, which is not of older date 
than the Kith century of our era. A comparative vocabulary of the 
Tangoutian dialects of Siberia, points out their common origin with the 
Mandchou. The Analysis of the Great Mirror of the Mandchou lau- 
guage, by Mr. K. renders this work useful, and easy to consult by 
Europeans. From extracts of Chinese works on the natural history of 
China, we learn the systems by which they are arranged. 

The Journey through Georgia and Mount Caucasus having been 
originally written in German, was almost unknown in France. The 
author accordingly determined on bringing out a French translation, 
which appeared m 1823, in 2 volumes octavo. In this edition, every 
thing has been suppressed which does not directly bear on the scene of 
his travels ; but, to compensate for tliis, the work has been considerably 
enlarged, and some errors, which had crept into the first edition, corrected. 
h fine map of Georgia gives additional interest to the whole. 

The Asia Polyglotta forms one volume in quarto and another in folio. 
The latter contains a coloured map, and the vocabularies, whicli could 
nut be inserted in the quarto work. The vocabularies serve as a guide 
to the object proposed — ^which is, the classification of the people of Asia 
by families. The author admits 24 of these, including the Malay, fol- 
lowing the affinities and shades of language, vis. — 1. Iiido-Germanic ; 

Semitic; 3. Georgian; 4. Caucasian; 5. Samoyedian; 6. Yeni- 
seian; 7. Finnish; 8. Turkish; 9. Mon^lian; 10. Tongasian; 11. 
Uourilian; 12. Youkaguirlan ; 13* Koriac^; 14. KamtichiUdale ; 15. 
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The Polar Tribes; 16. Japanese; 17. Corean; 18. ISbetian; 19. 
Chinese; 20. Annamese; 21. Siamese; 22. Avanese; 23. Peguian; 
24. Malay. 

Respecting these races, and the nations which compose them, Mr. 
Klaproth communicates some historical and geographical remarks, which, 
for the most part, are original, and are all of them well founded and 
luminous. The preface establishes the principle of the whole work, and 
distinguishes the kindred of languages into universal and family. The 
work contains besides a critique on the Asiatic historians, the Chronology 
of the Deluge and other great inundations, the life of Buddah, and an 
universal alphabet. 

Mr. Klaproth’s Letter to Champollion the younger, on the affinity of 
the Coptic with tlie languages of Northern Asia and the North-East 
of Europe, printed in 1823, presents some new ideas on the origin of 
the Egyptians; but on this subject wo shall let the author speak for 
himself. 

After having sought in vain for sonic traces of affinity between the Coptic aiul 
the lanj^uage of the Berbers, or the original inhabitants of Mount Atlas, I thought 
I perceived some resemblance between many Egyptian words and those of the 
idioms of the North of Asia and the North-East of Europe. Struck, with the resem- 
blance, 1 submitted to a rigorous comparison with these idioms, about 300 Coptic 
words, designating the most ordinary objects of nature. To my great astonish- 
ment, 1 found a considerable number of them in the language of the Eastern 
Finns, such as the Wotiaks, the Permians and Zyrians, the Mordouins and Mok- 
chaa, the Ostiaks, and chiefly the Tcheremisses and Tchouwachs, dwelling be- 
tween the Volga and tlic Ohy. Other Coptic words present resemblances with those 
in the language of the Samoides of Siberia, the inhabitants of Caucasus, and the 
nations of Northern Europe.— The affinities of the Coptic with the dialects of 
Southern Asia are lei*s frequent. These researches seem to show that doubts may 
be entertained of the African origin of the Egyptians, since it is certain that the 
Coptic words, which are neither Semitic nor Greek, are to be regarded as the re- 
mains of the ancient language of that people, whose civiU/.ation we know only by 
those gigantic monuments which reveal their pastexi.steucc, and by the fragments 
of those mumniic.s which now serve fur fuel, and are used for that purpose by the 
Bedouin Arabs, who iuliabit the borders of Egypt. 

In the Nouvellcs Annales des Voyages, by Messrs. Eyries et Malte- 
Bniii, Mr, Klaproth has inserted several memoirs, of tvhich the following 
are the principal : — Vol. IV. An Account of the Archipelago of John 
Potocki, situated between China and Corea, on the southern coast of 
Liao-toung, with a map. This has been printed separately in quarto. 
Mr. K. discovered this Archipelago on the Chinese maps. European na- 
vigators have never seen it, as they always sailed a degree oi latitude 
more to the south. Vol. IX. On the Origin of the Mandchous ; Travels 
to the White Mountain, translated from the Mandchou. Vol. XIII. E.x- 
ainination of Asiatic Historians; Mountains covered with perpetual 
snow in the Chinese province of Yun-nau. Vol. XVI. Mcuoir, in which 
the identity of the Ossetes, a tribe of Caucasia, with the Alans of the 
middle age, is proved. Vol. XX. Description of the Island of Formosa. 

In 1822 the Asiatic Society was formed at Paris. Mr. K. is one of the 
editors of its Journal of Asiatic Literature, and has inserted in it the 
following memoirs : — Vol. I. On the origin of Paper Money,* Vol. IL 


* This has also appeared iu Euglish, London, 1823, and may be bad gratis of 
Messrs. Treuttell aiw Co, 30, Soho- square. 
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On some Siberia Antiquities ; on the Bukharas and their language, in 
which Mr. K. proves that both are Persian ; Examination of some Ex- 
tracts of a History of the Mongol Khans, inserted by Mr. J. S. Schmidt 
in the 6th vol. of Les Mines de TOrient ; Conjectures on the origin of 
the name of Silk among the Ancients, in which the author proves that 
the Seres of the ancients were, in fact, Chinese. Vol. Ilf. Extract of a 
Letter from Mr. S(chmidt, with remarks by Mr. Klaprotli; Comparison of 
the Basque with the Asiatic Idioms ; Memoir on the Khasars, in which 
it is proved that this people, who can no longer be traced in history, 
were of the same origin with the Eastern Finns, and the Hungarians of 
the present day ; Analysis of the History of Khotan, translated from’ the 
Chinese, by M. AbeURemusat. 

The Asiatic Society of Paris is printing, at its own expense, Mr. K. s 
Mandchou and French Dictionary, and his Georgian Grammar; the 
first of these works is expected to appear in the course of the present year. 


OPINIONS OF SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

11 A VINO spoken on many occasions of the sentiments entertained by 
Sir John Malcolm on the subject of the Press in India, and selected from 
his writings a motto for our Work, we deem it only an act of justice to 
that Officer, to publish a Letter addressed by him to Mr. Lambton, with 
the Reply to which it gave rise. These have already appeared in one of 
the London prints, but are inserted here, for the information of our Indian 
readers, to whom they might not otherwise be accessible. 

To J. G. Lambton, Esq. 

•^iSf Hyde Hall, Sawbridgeworth, May 30, 1824. 

I observe, from the rcjwrt made in the newspapers of tho 26th in- 
stant, of your speech on Mr. Buckingham’s petition, that you did ino 
the honour to quote my authority, in supjwt of your arguments for tins 
establishment of a Free Press in India. The sense I entertain of tlu* 
flattering manner in wliich you mentioned my name on that occasion, 
makes me more anxious to correct any misapprehension on this subject. 

That part of your speech, given in T//e Times newspaper, which repre- 
sents me to have stated, “ that oppressions were frequently practised in 
the army, which nothing but a Free Press could remedy,” must be inac- 
curately reported, as I never did and never could have given my name to 
such a sentiment. If the report of your speech, as given in The Mornvuj 
Chronicle^ be correct, and you meant to convey ray sentiments, that tho 
prosperity of India would be advanced, and misrule checked, by a free 
discussion in England of all subjects connected with the administration 
of our Eastern Empire, the fact is exactly as you assumed. 1 have 
written and published my opinion, that publications, in England^ on the 
affairs of India, must alw’aysdo great and essential good. I have also further 
stated, that, as tho nature of our possessions requires that almost absolute 
power should be given to those intrusted with their government, there can 
i>e no better and more efficient check on such rulers, than that which 
must be established by the full puWicity given to their acts, and the fre- 

Oriental fferahijol.2. 3E 
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quent diMUMion nf all dw priaoiplat of ndo. fiut thiw oUmMom 
referred exdoilvely to ptibiicatkuis and dhenaioai In Engbuid ; 
then, and think still, that the jealous control of the MtlpiriiiteiMliiig 
authorities in this country, the irigilance of Parliament, and the expves* 
sion of public opinion, hate the happiest influence on the lone and 
character of the administration abroad. But with regard to a Free Press 
in India, my opinion has been, from the first moment tlie question was 
agitated, the same as it is at present. 1 never could understand that 
the respectable English inhabitants of India, composed as they are of the 
civil and military servants of the Government, and of persons residing 
under a license that can be withdrawn at any period, could form what 
an Englishman would designate a Public, to whose independent senti- 
ments a Free Press, like that which happily exists in our native country, 
could address itself. Far less could I think that so powerful an instrument 
for good or evil could (in their present stage of society) be intrusted to our 
Indian subjects. We should, I am satisfied, by such a premature effort 
for their advancement in knowledge, incur the most imminent hazard of 
frustrating all those more rational plans that have been formed, and are 
in progress, for their prosperity and improvement. 

1 have the honour to be, your most obedient servant, 

John Malcolm, 

To Major-Gcnbrai. Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. &c. &c. 

BiR,-^With the feelings natural to a high-minded man, desirous of 
being rightly understood by his countrymen at large, I observe, by your 
letter, inserted in the Papers of this morning (June 1), that you have 
taken the pains to correct what appeared to you to be an erroneous im- 
pression on the mind of Mr. Lambton, when, in his speech to the Com- 
mons, on the 25th ultimo, he quoted your name as an authority for tht 
benefit of free discussion in India. As 1 may consider myself, in some 
degree, one of the assisting causes, at least, of such an impression being 
entertained by that Honourable Member, I shall follow your example in 
hastening to give an immediate explanation of my views on that subject. 

During the alarming disturbances in the Madras army, in which you 
held a commission, the despotism of the Indian Authorities W'as produc- 
tive of more evils than could possibly have arisen under a system of free 
government; and none among that much injured body felt, 1 believe, 
more deeply than yourself, the indignities to which that despotism sub- 
jected some of the most noble-minded of your brethren in arms. Adverting, 
at a subsequent period, to the self-willed and tyrannical obstinacy which 
marked the conduct of some of the leading members of the Indian Govern- 
ment at that lime, you used the following memorable expressions 

" The legislative power in free states shows a disposition to repeal or 
modify law's, in reference to the interests, the opinions, and Munetimes 
even to the prejudices of great bodies of the people ; while the despot has 
no maxim but that all roust be subject to the authority of Government.'* 

You could not have preferred the maxim of the despot ; because it was 
of the absence of that disposition to yield to the opinions, and even preju- 
dic6S| of the great body of the Indian public, in the particular case in 
cmestion, that you were complaining. You considered, I believe, that 
the sentiments of the army, and the feelings of the people, ought to have 



and attj»iid6d ta; and it wu undeistood to jbe tbo especial 
grsued of y<Hvr eooipleiAlf that both of these were disregarded. Oa thU 
ocoaskm, ukerefor9» you must have admitted that there teas a public in, 
India; and further, that the voice of that public ought to have been 
listened to with respect and attention. And if this could happen in a 
military communitv, and on a military discussion, involving, as your 
enemies alleged, the very existence of the state, how much more safe 
and reasonable is it to contend for the same exercise of public opinion in 
matters relating to a mixed and mercantile community, and on a disi 
cussion which embraces the interests of every individual in the country.^ 
the privilege of possessing a press restrained by the laws, rather than the 
caprice of a despot — to redress grievances of every description, and not 
merely those between masters and servants, which all disputes between 
the military and those by whom they are paid, must necessarily be 
considered ( 

On your return to England, with the true spirit of a Briton and a 
soldier, you were prompted to tell the world the story of your wrongs, 
and defend yourself and others from aspersions, or insinuated charges, 
which you considered iiyurious to your well-earned rej)utation. The 
Press of India dared not admit of your, or any other man s, venturing to 
censure the conduct of men in authority on the spot ; or, undoubtedly, 
many besides yourself would have published their strictures there, where 
the wTongs were most keenly felt ; where the public sympathy would be 
sure of being excited ; and where, if any good w’erc to bo produced by 
such censures, the time, the place, and the state of public feeling at the 
moment, would combine to heighten its eifect. In England the Press 
w as happily free, and you wisely availed yourself of its agency, to pro* 
diice as much benefit as the distance of the place, the lapse of time, and 
the general apathy of one comuiunity to that which passes in another 
and a distant one, w'ould admit. 

It is from this publication, your ** Account of the Disturbances in the 
Madras Army,’^ that Mr. Lambtou and all other men wito have rend it, 
have drawn, and must draw, the conclusion that you were an advocate 
for the exercise of free discussion in India, The whole spirit and sub*- 
stance of your book shows that the Indian Government were criminally 
indifferent to the wishes and feelings of the great body of their countryp 
men, by whose agency their empire was maintained. It further shows 
that these wrongs ought to have been heard, or they never could have 
been redressed. It complains that they were not heard, and no( re*- 
dressed ; and that this obstinate refusal to yield to the ** opinions and 
even prejudices of the great body of the people,” (to use your own 
words) poly tended to prolong the contest between power and its 
victims, and to bring in its train evils which, but for this unwise resis- 
tance to public opinion, never would have ensued. Is it possible that 
you could entertain sentiments like these, and not he an advocate for the 
privilege of i&ee discussion in the country itself? which, after all, means 
only the power to lay the statement of eveiy case that can occur before 
lire country at large, subject to the restrainU (and they are neither few 
nor inefficient) the law of England alr^y imposes on every de* 
scription of public writings and appeals. If ** free discussion ” meant 
the privilege of saying any thing that disappointed malice might dictate,' 
whether true or false, innocent or dangerous, no reasonable man would 
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advocate n^h discu Mion, whether in England or eleewhere. ./ But if.dii. 
cuuion ii a^ady restricted within sufficiently narrow limits nt home, by 
the unavoidable bias of Judges, the loyal scruples of Juries^ and the eon* 
veniept ambiguity of the law which these administer ; in India it most 
be still more narrowed in its range, hemmed around as it is by those 
poy^rful guards — Judges paid by the Government, and holding their ap- 
pointments during pleasure, and under their immediate patronage; 
special Juries formed of the servants of the Company ; and the whole 
community composed of men whose interests are closely interwoven with 
that of the ruling power, from whom most of them derive ^1 their present 
gains, and to whom are directed alt their hopes* of future advancement 
and reward. With such checks, and in such a community, no publica- 
tion that ventured to put forth any thing calculated to endanger the 
safety of the State, could exist for a w^eek; the readers by whom it must 
be supported, are nearly all of them functionaries of that very Govern- 
ment, whose destruction would involve them in utter ruin, and lead to 
the loss of their lives as well as property. The Judges by whom it would 
be tried, have exactly the same interests in preserving the established 
order of things ; while the Juries are composed entirely of Englishmen, 
and, if special, of Government servants, from whom an intemperate or 
a dangerous writer could expect no more mercy than a rebellious slave 
from a Jury of Planters ; so that his career would necessarily be of very 
short duration. 

In the preface to your Account of the Disturbances in the Army at 
Madras,’* you have distinctly stated that ** a groundless alarm has been 
spread of the mischiefs which many conceive must arise from a free dis- 
closure and full discussion of the acts of the Indian Government.” 
Surely, Sir, no man ever conceived that any mischief could arise from 
such discussions being carried on in England* It has always been the 
practice of the East India Company themselves to discuss publicly ques- 
tions relating to India, in their own Court of Proprietors, the proceedings 
of which are published in every newspaper in the kingdom, and through 
them, distributed over all tho world. It never could have been doubted 
that discussions in England would do good. It is discussions in India 
that have been dreaded, and respecting which these groundless alarms 
of mischief had gone abroad. When you say, therefore, immediately 
afterwards, that “ this practice,” namely, a free disclosure and full dis- 
cussion of the acts of the Indian Governments, “ must produce great and 
essential g^,” it is difficult to conceive how you could have meant any 
where but in India ; for it is th**re only-that the mischiefs of free discus- 
sion on Indian affairs have ever been apprehended. 

But, Sir, there is yet another expression in the same page of your book, 
which stamps zX once, and unequivocally, the real meaning of the senti- 
ment which this passage must appear, to those who examine it closely, 
to convey. It is this — “ I am confident,” you say, “ that every attempt 
made to repress such discussion, is not merely a sacrifice to personal 
feeling and to momentary ex^ience of one of the best and most opera- 
tive, principles of the British Constitution, but that it is a direct apprexi* 
mation to the principles of that OrientaV tyranny which it is,' or ought to 
be, oar cliief boast to have destroyed.” 

not uttered another word on the subject, thia sentence 
wouW have been fufficient. It is not, surely, in England that attempts 
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an ever made te repress discussions on Indian affairs, h is not in Eng-^ 
land that men in power can sacrifice tQ personal feeling aifil momentary 
expedience the best and most operative principles of the British Consti* 
tation. An injured man in England would scorn the attempt to repress 
a discussion of his grievances through the press ; and a Court of Law 
would prevent the possibility of any ruler trampling on the principles of 
that Constitution to gratify his personal convenience. No, Sir ; India 
is the only part of the British empire in which these things can happen ; 
and it would have been the height of inconcliisiveness, (I would' fain 
spare myself tbe use of the more obvious term,) for any man to designate 
attempts to repress discussion in England as a mt^e of bringing us 
back to the principles of that Oriental tyranny which it is or ought to bo 
our chief boast to have destroyed. The reader will ask where ought we 
to have so destroyed it ? Surely, not in England^ where Oriental ty- 
ranny, at least, never existed. The utmost stretch of ingenuity would 
be, therefore, insutficient to show that throughout the whole of your pa- 
negyric on free discussion, your conviction of its utility, and your indig- 
nation at all attempts to rcjwess its exercise, your observations could bo 
fairly applied to any other country than India, where alone a free dis- 
cussion on Indian affairs can ever produce the effects which you so forci- 
bly and justly ascribe to it. 

The total inefficiency of public opinion in England ns a check against 
niisnile abroad, has been felt and acknowledged by the ablest writers on 
India, of whom, Mr. Mill, the historian, maybe placed at the head; 
and every man who has rend his masterly work must be satisfied of the 
fallacy of a contrary opinion. If discussions on the conduct of tho 
English ministers were entirely prohibited in England— if no public pafwr 
dared publish the debates in Parliament, or canvass the merits or demerits 
of any particular transaction of public interest to the people of this 
country, of what avail would it be to tell them, “ You may have these 
matters freely discussed in India, where no mischiefs can arise from the 
full and free discussion of the acts of the British Cabinet at homeV*'-^ 
Reverse the case, and it is exactly what tho enemies of a free press in 
India contend for— namely, the silence of despotism in tho country it- 
self, and a full and free disclosure of all that is kept secret there, at the 
distance of thousands of miles — after a lapse of months or years— and in 
a community where there is neither the information necessary to under- 
stand the merits of the question, the charm of interest to attract their 
attention, nor the influence requisite to constitute the slightest check or 
control. It would have been considered a mockery of the most insult- 
ing kind to tell the people of England, at the period of the Manchester 
massacre, that their grievances might l)e discussed in India, but that 
they could not be permitted to bo inquired into in England. And it is 
not one bit less the mockery to tell the people of India, Englishmen as 
well as natives, when suffering under the most grievous oppressions, and 
without the protection of the laws to shield them, that their grievances 
may be discussed in England, but cannot be examined into on the spot. 

I find that this question would lead me further than the limits of a Irt- 
ter would warrant ; but I am willing to meet any man in England in 
argument on this subject, yourself among tho number, if you feel your 
position strong enough to warrant its defence. I could desire no greater 
triumph; but before you enter tho lists, let me recommend to yoor at- 
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tentive perusal, an article written ex})re6sly on that subject,* to which 1 
should be ready and willing to insert, in the pages of the same publica- 
tion, the reply of yourself or any other gentleman who might feel dis- 
posed to undertake the task. 

As I had the honour, and I considered it no mean one, to be favoured 
with your name among the earliest and most distinguished supporters of 
the Calcutta Journal, which 1 believe you continued to read, and, as 1 
have understood, generally approved, up to the period of your leaving 
India ; and as I know that you directed it to be sent, by every opportu- 
nity, to you in England ; I have always been accustoi^cd to associate 
your name with those who really regarded the interests of the people of 
India, as likely to be much benefited by discussions on their affairs in 
the country itself ; and 1 should be sorry to think your present opinions 
better grounded than your former ones on this subject. It is, therefore, 
with feelings of habitual, and I may say unaltered respect, that I venture 
thus publicly to address you on a topic which your own name appears 
first to have introduced into the public prints ; satisfied, as 1 am, that 
there can be no possible olyection to our meeting in tlie same arena of 
discussion, into which neither of us, I am persuaded, would for a mo- 
ment suffer any piivatc or personal feeling (<> enter, except to soften and 
moderate the heat and asperity whieh too frequently mark tlie contro- 
versies of men, whose differences arc not merely those of opinion only. 

1 may venture, therefore, 1 hope, to say, that witheut any diminution 
of respect for your talents, I cannot but regard your present testimony, on 
a subject of this nature, as somewhat h'ssened in value by the well- 
known fact that you are at this moment a candidate for an Indian Go- 
vernorship — that you know the sentiments of the East India Directors lo 
be particularly liostile to all discussions of their affairs, whether in Eng- 
land or India, but particularly in the latter country ; and that though, as 
the unjustly-aspersed and injured Ca})tain and linvoy of 1809, you might 
have found tlie freedom of discussion on Indian affairs to be a privilege 
worth contending for, yet, as the popular and respected General and Go- 
vernor of 1824, you might occasionally iiud this said freedom a little in- 
convenient, and be therefore drawn into an opinion tliat it might be as 
well not to restore it, until your expected Governorship should be at an cn'i. 

Although I have expressed my readiness, at all times and in all places, 
to meet the op()onents of a free ))res8 in India, tuid put their arguments to 
that test of public s^'TUtiny whieh none but those who are conscious of 
their weakness can ever dread ; yet, the object of jny addressing you in • 
dividually was not so much to enter on the great question — “ Whether a 
free press be calculated to produce greater good or evil in India,*’ as to 
show that there w'cre grounds, and strong ones too, for inferring from 
your own writings, that you were once of the former opinion; and 
knowing the undue value attached even to worthless authorities, by those 
w ho are too indolent to think for themselves, I conceived it of the highest 
importance to di8()el the influence which so deservedly respected a name 
as yours could not fail to have on the minds even of thinking men, if 
your assertions and opinions, recently put forth, remained unquestioned 

• Thii article is entitled Necessity of a Controlling Power in India, as a 
Check against Misrule and the power here adverted to is a Free Prese. See 
Oiiental Herald, No, 5, May 1824. 
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and admitted. It wft» that respect, Indeed, which first induced the wish 
to see your authority quoted, in support of opinions conscientiously, be- 
lieved to be still entertained by you, and which, had this been the case, 
it was naturally concluded that you would have been proud to avow at 
this important crisis. There was no desire, I am convinced, to press into 
the service even of truth, an unwilling testimony ; for, happily, the opin- 
ion of the value of a free press to India is neither so singular, nor so 
Klip,htly supported, as to need the borrowed authority of individuals, 
however eminent, to sustain it. It stands on a foundation which nothing 
can shake, an^n^eds only to be discussed and developed, to obtain uni- 
versal assent from all who discard prejudice, and exercise their own 
judgments on the question — unless they should have a direct and poww- 
ful interest in maintaining a contrary doctrine, when their evidence will be 
considered, by most men, as liable to a proportionate abatement of value. 

Of this last description of witnesses is the late temporary Governor 
General of India, Mr. John Adam, who has so pre-eminently distinguished 
liimself by his hostility to all freedom, whether of person, property, or 
opinion. Like our Eighth Harry, he may assume and deserve the title 
of Defender of the Faith and, upon nearly as good grounds, as both 
pursued a similar course to prevent their infallibility from being called in 
(juestion. It is, perhaps, known to you, that this Mr. Adam, at the very 
moment that he denied the existence of a public in India (in terms, of 
which your own, as given in your letter to Mr. Lambton, on that subject, 
are by accident, no doubt, nearly the counterpart), and deprecated the 
practice of appealing to its judgment, wrote a large quarto pamphlet ad- 
dressed to that very public, whose existence he denied — appealing to that 
very opinion, the influence of which he deprecated — and published it, not 
in Entjlandy but in Indian in the very country where this book was espe- 
cially written to prove the danger of such appeals being made! It is true 
that Mr. Adam first banished his opponent from the country, then fettered 
the press by regulations which subjected every man to similar banishment 
who should venture to answer him ; and having thus cleverly secured all 
the argument to his own side, and bound the whole communitjr in chains, 
he magnanimously put forth his “ Appeal to Public Opinion, ’ somewhat 
in the spirit of the same King Harry’s theological controversies, the merits 
of which none dared doubt but at their peril ! 

Mr. Adam is thii.s fairly entitled to be called the Great Defender” of 
the fettered press of India ; for no man has written so large a book on the 
subject, and no man certainly could take more pains to prevent bis book 
from being answered. This volume, for its bulk might well entitle it to 
l)e so called, was printed at the Government j)ress of Calcutta, was sedu- 
lously distributed throughout all India, and given to every man in antho- 
rity there. It was sent home also to this country, and profusely supplied 
to Members of both Houses of Parliament, Directors of the East India 
Company, and friends of the author in every rank of life. I have little 
doubt. Sir, but that a co|)y of this production was sent to you also, by its 
distinguished author, although I can hardly persuade myself that it has 
ever reached you, or if so, that you have read it through ; as I think, if 
this had been the case, your w ell-known discrimination could not have 
failed to lead you to the same conviction as that expressed by Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Denman, in the Commons, and which is, indeed, avowed by al- 
tnost every one who has given it an attentive perusal ; namely,— -that even 
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taking Mr. Adam*8 own statement, on which he professed to ground his 
opinion of the danger of a free press in India^ as correct in its facts, he has 
utterly failed in his arguments and infereilces, and covered himsdf \vith 
shame ; first, for the cnielty with which he presumed to exercise his brief 
and transitory possession of power, against the friends of free d^ussion in 
India; and next, for the unparalleled weakness with which ne has at- 
tempted to defend what is wholly indefensible on any grounds of reason, 
equity, or even expediency — ^the tyrant's ever ready plea. 

The effect produced in India by this defence of ^r. Adam has been to 
lessen the previous estimation of his talents to a degree jpgreely credible ; 
forlherey although no man dared expose its absurditiel^ost men were 
capable of perceiving them; and although before he had written this no- 
table defence many gave him credit for a good heart and a sound under- 
standing, yet a great number, after reading it, doubted his enjoyment of 
the former, and all must have been satisfied- that he had no pretensions 
whatever to the possession of the latter. In Englandy however, where 
the mass of the people have but little information on Indian affairs, and 
where even the more intelligent have such constant demands on their time 
for other purposes, that they must take much upon trust relating to dis< 
tant countries and events, the name of Mr. Adam, as connected with an 
opinion of danger from a free press in India, may produce some effect, as 
your name now for the first timk associated with similar sentiments, 
will no doubt do in the minds of others who have too many claims on their 
attention to admit of their examining the question for themselves. 

For the information of the few, however, who are both able and willing 
to hear what may be said and written on both sides of every public 
question, I thought it important to answer this pamphlet of Mr. Adam ; 
and for the benefit of those to whom the original might not be accessible, 
I have incorporated almost every page of its contents, with the comment 
to which it gave rise ; so that the “ banc and antidote " might be found 
together. 1 know not, Sir, whether you have ever read this answer: 
perhaps it has not yet fallen into your hands, and I have therefore re- 
quested my publisher, to send you, without delay, a copy of the Review, 
in which all the facts and arguments adduced by Mr, Adam, to prove the 
danger of a free press in India, are carefully examined, and met in such 
a manner, as to have left, as far as I can learn, but one improvssion on all 
who have read it.* 


• Mr. Adam, at the time of writing his pamphlet, and courting that public 
opinion to which he woidd allow no other man to appeal, was exercising the office 
of (lovcriior General in India, in the receipt of thirty thousand pounds a year, 
witii hundreds dependent on his nod for patronage and place, and a Government 
press entirely at his command. At this press be printed bis work at the public 
expeuse, and mi|(ht, therefore, without any diminution of his splendid receipts, 
distribute it |ratuil(msly far and wide, till every man in the country was put in 
I>os$cssion of his accusations against the friends of the press, whom be denounced 
ns enemies of the country. I regret, however, that I have been unable to follow 
his example. Ruiued in luy fortunes— 'Without ^ prospect of more than a needy 
subslsteucc for the future,— -without a press at my command,— except hy paying 
the whole ex})cnsc of puhlicatiuu, — I am unable to give the same extended clrcn- 
laiioii to the defence of the press in India, which this great enemy of its freedom 
has given to his aspersions on its character and fame. Still, however, as far as my 
means will admit, I shall as willingly extend the remedy as he has ^ue the mis- 
chief ; and 1 therefore take this public occasion to state, that on apj^lration 
Mr. Richardson, 23, Coruhill, copies of 7^ Oriental HirdUl, in which this 
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I will mention only ono &ct, wbick will weigh with you, perhaps, 
more than a hundred arguments, to show the evils of placing the press of 
India under the caprice of ks Governors ; and I select this from a 
thousand of a similar kind, which I might easily produce, because you 
will feel ^d understand it as well as any man in England can possibly 
do. Youmay perhaps remember, that during your residence in Central 
India, you drew up a Report on Malwa, the substance of which has been 
since incorporated in your excellent work on that province. You will ‘ 
also, no doubt, recollect that at the same time that the manuscript was 
sent to England^or publication, it was also printed in a large quarto vo- 
lume at the GijPmment press in Bengal, and, like Mr. Adam s pamphlet, 
from the same establishment, at the public expense. 

This Report of yours on Malwa, was soon in every body’s hands, and 
there was but one general sentiment of praise expressed among all who 
read it. It w'as distributed gratuitously to all the servants of Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, and some few were sold ; one of these last came into 
my possession ; and as the bulk of the volume rendered it inconvenient 
for circulation in the interior, where there were hundreds of Englishmen 
as deeply interested in its contents as at the Presidency, 1 formed the de- 
sign of reprinting the most interesting parts of the whole, section by section, 
in the Calcutta Journal, that all my countrymen might equally reap the 
benefit of your admirable report. 

You, Sir, who know well the character of the Indian Government, 
will perhaps believe me ; but I can hardly expect credit from the w'oiid, 
when I say (what nevertheless 1 am able to prove, if required), that Mr. 
Charles Lushington, one of the Secretaries of the Bengal Government, 
after the first section was printed, transmitted to me the mandate of the 
Governor General in Council, forbidding me, at my )H!ril, to publish 
another sheet; and this, as I firmly believe, merely to prevent my Paper 
poii^sessing the additional attraction which such a subject wrould neces- 
sarily have given to it. Lynx-eyed as these Secretaries w'ere to the 
faults of others, though unhappily blind to their own, they could not nave 
discovered any thing mischievous, factious, or inflammatory in what you 
had written. No ; it had already gone abroad to the world under their 
sanction; but, on the same principle as you yourself now appear to 
avow' — the danger of publishing disquisitions on Indian subjects in the 
country to which they especially relate— they ordered the instant sup- 
pression of whatever might have been set up in type ; and the whole 
impression of the Journal of that day w as accordingly destroyed. 

In the subsequent republication of Col. Stanhope’s pamphlet, which 
was little more than a compilation of what had before appeared in the 
Indian Papers, and which, like your own Report, was in every body’s 
hands, the Indian Government acted with more cunning. In the case 
of your Report, they said “ Let it be suppressed,” and it wai suppressed. 
In the case of Col. Stanhope's pamphlet, they suffered it to be published, 


pamphlet of Mr. Adam is reviewed, will 1)C delivered fkrp. of cost, to Members 
of either House of Parliament, Directors of the Kast India Company, or Pro- 
prietors of India Stock, who may feel an interest in the great cpie^tlon of the 
Indian press, aud desire to qualify themselves f./r pronouncing an opinion on the 
merits of a case, of which both sides will be there found fulty examined and dis- 
cussed; and which cannot fail to become a topic of general interest, during the 
invcitifation of Parliament, to which it will be submitted in the eusuiug sesiion. 

Oriental Herald fVi4, 2, 3 F 
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flection by section, till all was finished ; and .tliiln, k week after its close 
and without the least warning whatever, they dratroyed the whole of my 
prospects, and blasted all my future hopes of reward from a source of 
repeatedly acknowledged benefit, which 1 had laboured as hard as any 
man in India to establish, for the good of the country, and at hasard 
of Mnury in my declining years. This, Sir, is one specimen from among 
a thousand, of the evils of having the press made subject to the will and 
caprice of a Governor in India. Well might you say that all such at- 
tempts to repress discussion was a return to that Omntal tyranny which 
it ought to be our chief boast to have destroyed. 

Oi^e word more, and I have done; and that word, toe,^ shall be your 
own. I have often quoted your expressions with pride, and I shall still 
continue to do so, wherever T find, in your earlier writings and speeches 
(of which I have many in the pages of my own paper), sentiments favour- 
able to freedom and the happiness of man * 1 shall leave your later opi- 
nions, if they are of the complexion of those avowed to Mr. Lambton, to 
those who may more cordially approve of them than I shall ever do. 
But your past opinions are public property; and until they can be 
blotted from the record, I shall constantly recur to them with pleasure, 
at the recollection of their having been once entertained by one compe- 
tent to judge of their value when they were pronounced. Let me then, 
Sir, remind you of these from your own pen, which the world will 
applaud and admire, however much you may regret to be reminded of 
them ; — 

** The nature of our possessions in India makes it necessary that almost 
absolute power should be given to those intrusted with governments in 
that quarter ; and there cannot be a better or more efiicient check over 
these rulers, than that which must be established by the full publicity 
given to their acts, and the frequent discussion of all their principles of 
rule. Such a practice will expose imprudence and weakness, however 
defended by the adherence of powerful friends in England ; (how admi- 
rably illustrated in the case of Mr. Adam !) and it will be more certain 
to prevent injustice or oppression, than the general provisions of law, 
which may be evaded, or the check of superiors, who may, from con- 
ceiving the cause of an individual identified with that of authority 
itself, feel themselves condemned to support proceedings which they 
cannot approve. This practice, in short, (restrained as it always must 
be by the law's of our country [and not by the caprice of a governor] 
w'ithin moderate bounds,) must have the most salutary elfects. Its tn- 
cottveniences are obvious, hut trifling when compared to the great and 
permanent heneftt which it must produce ; and I am satisfied that every 
attempt to up. press such discussion is not merely a sacrifice to personal 
feeling, and to momentary expedience, of one of the best and most 
oi)erative principles of the British Constitution, but a direct approxima- 
tion to the nrinriples of that Oriental Tvii an Kv, which it is, or ought 
to be, our chief boast to have destroyed.** 

• In this manly and truly British sentiment I entirely concur; and, with 
feelings of sincere respect for your public and private virtues, I have 
the honour to remain. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. S, Buckingham. 
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JUNB. 

Tub fields are specked with golden flowers, 
And blooming trees the glad eye meet ; 
And birds within their Icaty bowers 
Sing long and loud and sweet. 

The swarthy mower o'er the lea, 

*^\Vith shining scythe plods gaily on ; 

Tho ship glides gently o’er the sea 
Beneath the cheering sun. 

The woods are hushed, the twinkling leaves 
Scarce flutter to tho gentle wind. 

At sultry noon ; the heifer leaves 
The uncropt grass behind, 

To chew the cud beneath the tree, 

Or gaze upon the babbling brook, 

That glides so sweet and merrily, 

With many a longing look; 

But low its stony channel lies, 

And steep and sharp the envious brink, 
And many an effort vain she tries 
'fhe cooling draught to drink. 

The lazy sheep-boy lying near, 

Sleeps sound beneath the linnet's note, 
Who emulous, as if crowds could hoar, 
Strains high her swelling throat. 

Within the grove tho raven caws ; 

Without, tho basking lizard 8lee))R ; 

The hasty traveller, forced to pause. 

Thinks noon's warm chariot sleeps ; 

Released at length, the dusty way 
He treads beneath tho lengthening shades, 
Oft meeting in the cooler ray 
The merry milking-maids. 

And eve is mild, and ruddy light 
Streams broadly o'er the western hill; * 
And twilight copes with ebon night 
To hold the empire still. 

And morn steals on th* unended strife, 

And shakes her dewy tresses high ; 
Calling man briskly up to life, 

As if he could not die. 

And this is wise— for what if Fate 
Snatch us at length from this hriglit scene; 
An feel (and some even linger late) 

The pieasure to have been. 
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BIOGRArUlCAL SKETCH OF AN OLD INDIAN CHAPLAIN. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Hefald. 

Sir, May 14, 1824. 

I REG leave to offer you some account, such as can now be recovered, 
of a scholar, who cultivated science in British India several years before 
Sir William Jones introduced to that injured, ill-governed, but now 
growingly-lnteresting j)ortion of the globe, what may be not improperly 
termed a new intellectual era. Nor can one contemplate the tendency 
of liberal pursuits to form those minds Avhich shall successfully advocate 
human rights, and promote a practical knowledge of human duties, 
without being ready to apostrophize a retarder of human improvement, 
an Adamite Governor of any country, one of those who ‘‘ meanly seek 
the blessing to confine,” in the glowing and indignant language of the 
bard— 

Fon?l impious man, thiiik*st thou yon sangtiine cloud 
Rais’d by thy breath has fpicnchM the orb of day ? 

To-inorrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And wnrms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Some of yonr readers, who, like myself, have seen many a summer’s 
sun, may recollect the jiublic interest excited by the loss of the Aurora 
fiigatc, which was carrying out to India, in 1760, Mr. Vansittart and 
his colleagues, as supervisors of the Company’s affairs. In that vessel, 
“ nave Musis et virtutc inimica,” sailed William Falconer, author of 
the Shipwreck, the slory of whose life has deservedly engaged the atten- 
tion of several biographers. Of another voyager, to whom I have re- 
ferred, who at the same time unconsciously embarked for ** that bourn 
from which no traveller returns,” I am not aware of any biographical 
notices, except a few in the third volume of Mr. Duncombe's “ Letters by 
several Eminent Per.sons deceased,” published in 1773. There are five 
letters from the Rev. W. Hirst, F.ll.S.; to these with the editor’s notes, 
and the Philosophical Transactions, I am indebted for the following 
account. 

William Hirst was the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Hirst,” chaplain 
to the Earl of Halifax, who, in 1740, w-as presented to the rectory of 
Bengco and Sacombe, near Hertford, 'where he died in 1760. The son 
“ was educated at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,” and there took his 
Master’s degree. In 1754, he was probably residing at Hornsey, near 
London, as hi.s first communication to the Royal Society,* of which he 
becaine a Fellow in 1755, is dated from that village. He was now a 
chaplain in the navy, and in that capacity he sailed, immediately after 
the e;irth(juake in 17.^7, to Lislron, the ruins of which he described in a 
drawing executed on the s|)ot. In 1759, he embarked for India, as 
chaplain of the Lenox, in the squadron under Admiral Cornish, to 
whom he was secretary'. 

The 8(juadrou anchoring at Madeira, May 2, Mr, Hirjst found that 
island to be a very fertile spot, but the generality of the inhabitants 


^ An account of a Fire Ball |8een at llonisey, oonununicated in a letter to 
Samuel Mead, r.R.S. Sec Phil. Trans, xlviii. P. ii. 773, No. 91. 
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poor,” because pestered with swarms of idle priests and monks, mere 
drones, wlio live upon the honey of the hive.” Here he observed, and 
described to a friend in England, “ a comet in the constellation Crater, 
from its great southern latitude,” probably not visible in England, as 
it disappeared beforeit made any considerable progress to the northward.” 
The ‘‘ next rendezvous was St. Augustine's Bay, on the west side of the 
island of Madagascar,” where he spent more than a fortnight. It ap- 
peared to be ** a very fine island, productive not only of the necessaries 
but even the delicacies of life.” The following conclusion of Mr. Hirst's 
letter to his friend, Mr. Buncombe, dated Lenox, off Madagascar, 
Sept. 6, 1759,” may deserve to be quoted entire, as the remarks of an 
intelligent observer on a country which has been lately brought to the 
notice of your readers. 

Madagascar is divided into a number o^ petty kingdoms or states, the largest 
of which is that of firccess, which (as the natives informed me) abounds with 
^Id mines, as does the kingdom of Volambo with those of silver. And there is 
great reason to credit this assertion ; for the teeth of many of the sheep and other 
cattle, killed on board our ship, were so much covered with a metalline scale as to 
rc-'Cmble teeth of brass. This the miners are said to look upon as an infallible 
indication of a mine being under the surface, on which such cattle graze. 1 will 
not answer for the infallibility of this trial, but am sure it is more consistent with 
reason than the idle tales of the divining rods. 

Ill the (irst volume of the learned iluerlmave’s Kleinents j)f Chemistry, (part 
II. p. 22.) I met with the following observation: the author, treating of gold, 
says, In Madagascar there is a very soft sort, w uich runs like lead with a gentle 
lire,” for the truth of this he refers to Tlacourt’s History of the Island of Mada- 
gascar fch. ID), 1 have not this liook, yet have often observed a Urge button of 
a yellow cast, like those which the Dutch wear on tlicir breeches, tied by way of 
ornament to the crown of the Madagascar princes’ heads. This I found was 
remarkably soft, which made me think it was base metal, but they all alllrmcd it 
was fine gold. 

1 shall mention but one circumstance more to corroborate the above opinion ; 
not far from Tent Rock in St. Augustine’s Bay, in the King of Dauhau’s dominium, 
is a mineral spring, which also alfords reason to suspect that there are mines of some 
sort or other in its ncighlx)urhood. However our Kuropean Mammon has not yet 
set foot on this rich soil j for he, according to Milton, first taught meu to value 
gold ; 

By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransack’d the centre, and with impious bands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother eartii, 

For treasures better hid.* 

la a letter to Mr. Fazakerly, dated ** off Cape Comorin, Nov, 18,” 
Mr. Hirst thus further describes Madagascar: “ We found the shore, 
for some miles near the sea, surrounded by some mountains of sand, and 
saw not a foot of earth all the time we w'ere there ; but the nativc.s say 
tliere is a very fine rich soil in the inland countries.” There were alli- 
gators, and tigers, who often leave the print of their feet on the sandy 


* This view of Madagascar, as poucssing the precious metals, the editor, Mr. 
DunoomlM, confirms from an “ account published in 172!>, Ky Robert Drury, 

who being shipwrecked on tlie south side of that Uland, lived tliere as a lOave 
fifteen years.” Crutweil, in Ms Gaxetteer, says that ** there are in Madagascar 
three sorts of gold;” though he instances only ** the country gold, called mala- 
cama, pale, and as easy to be cost as lead ; an ounce of wliicb is worth no more 
than twenty florins.” 
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beach many bats, lo li^ that aome of them measured mor« 
thaJi three feet from the extremitiei of the wingg.’' These, were teea 
“ towards the evening, flying over the valleys in great flocks ” Our 
voyager procured also aohamelion, ** and a creature called a macawk, of 
a very harmless nature, and easily tamed. Its shape was between a 
monkey and a squirrel, but not at all mischievous ; its tail very long and 
beautiful, and diversified with rings of black and white.” 

Mr. Hirst found at Madagascar ** no priests, the chiefs discharging 
the oflices of religion themselves.” When these great personages, he 
remarks, are at variance, they come to a reconciliation by drinking 
together seven spoonfuls of bullock’s blood, and for diflerences of long 
continuance they drink seven drops of their own blo^,” The editor 
^ds, that “ the ceremony which Drury mentions as the usual ratifica- 
tion of treaties, is the roasting the liver of an ox, which is put on lances, 
and eaten with imprecations by the princes, or their ambassadors.” 

Adniiral Cornish having “ joined Admiral Pocock,” now proceeded 
“to Tillicherry.” Mr. Hirst was afterwards present at the sieges of 
Vellore, and Pondicherry, in 1760 and 1761. In the early part of the 
latter year, he appears to have resided at Madras, from whence he dates 
his second communication to the Royal Society. 

The philosophers of Europe were now preparing to advance the great 
objects of astronomical science by observations on the expected transit of 
Venus ; which, according to the calculations of Kepler in 1626, and the 
later calculations of Dr. Halley, would appear in 1761 . 

This phenomenon was first observed, Nov. 24 639, at Hool, a village 
about fifteen miles to the north of Liverpool, by Jeremiah Horrox, a 
native of Toxteth, near that town, educated at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. He was a young astronomer of extraordinary attainments, who 
died in 1641, at the age of 22, just as he had finished his “ Venus in 
Splevisa,” published by Heveliusin 1662. Mr. Horrox, relying on the 
tables of Kepler and Lansbergius, had exactly calculated the day on 
which this transit would be visible. These calculations he communicated 
to his fnend, Wni. Crabtree, of Broughton, near Manchester, another 
early accomplished, but too short lived astronomer. Mr. Crabtree, 
“ invited to this Uranian banquet, very readily comjflied with his friend’s 
request, and these two were the only persons in the world who obsen'cd 
this transit the first time it had ever been viewed by human eyes.”* In 
1761, the observations w'ere numerous, no less than ten being on record 
in England alone. 

Mr. Hirst made an observation, probably the only one attempted in 
the East, June 6, 1761, at the Government House at Madraa, where he 
was assisted by the Governor, afterwards Lord Pigot. The result, he 
communicated in a letter to Lord Macclesfield, President of the Royal 


* “ Mr* Crabtree intended to observe the transit in the same with 

Horrox, but the sky was so covered with clouds that he gave himself up entirely 
to despair. But, a little before the time of tunset, the sun bieakiug ool the 
hrst time from the clouds, he eagerly betook himself to his obMrvatkm, and 
happily saw the most agreeable of all sights, Venus lust entered upon the sun. 

*» Let not any severe Cato (adds Mr. Horrox) be seriously angry with Bieee 
vanities of ours ; for what youth, such as we ait, would not fondly admire vpon 
cartli Veiurm SoH, imkhnMmm dkmt cetviUMfmn.'* See An, Reg. (U6L) 
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Society.f He afterwtuile complained “ of the mutilated mauaeir In 
which his account was inserted, in pardcular of the omitting his obaetta* 
tions of the equal altitudes, and meridional transits for regulating hii time* 
keeper, and his reasons for concluding that Venus had no satellite, as 
had been suspected by M. Cassini, and the late Mr. Short.”! 

In March, 1762, Mr. Hirst was appointed chaplain to the factory at 
Calcutta, by the favour of Mr. Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, and re- 
dded there in general esteem.” In November that year, he communi- 
cated to Dr. Birch, Secretary of the Royal Society, “ an account of an 
earthquake at Chattigaon, in the region of Islamabad, April 2, 1762 
a solar eclipse, observed at Ghyzotty, on the banks of the Ganges ; and 
a luuar one at Calcutta.|| In December, 1764, he embarked tor Eng- 
land, with his friend Governor Vansitt^, to whom he gives unqualified 
commendation for “ honour and sagacity,” convinced “ that Menemine 
iekel upharsin will never be pronounced against him, not even t» foro 
conscienttaJ* 

Of Mr. Hirst*s occupations, after his return to England, there is no 
account till June 3, 1761 ; he then undertook again to make an observa- 
tion on the transit of Venus. His friend Governor Vansittart was now 
liis assistant, as Governor Pigot had been at Madras. The result was 
communicated to the Royal Society by Dr. Maskelyne, the astronomer 
royal.lf To the following volume Mr. Hirst contributed ** an account 
of several phenomena observed during the ingress of Venus into the solar 
disc ; in a letter to the astronomer royal.*’* A few days after he com- 
municated to his friend, Mr. Duncombe, his design of returning to India, 
as chaplain to the commissioners, ascribing his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment to his connexions with Mr. Vansittart, “ I thought (he adds) to 
have spent the remainder of my days in Old England, under my own 
vine, and under my own fig-tree, but diis aliter visttwi esf, and 1 must 
submit. Adieu, therefore, all thoughts of domestic life! Adieu the 
(lomns et placens Uxor /” 

Sept. 30, Mr. Hirst bade a final adieu to England.f The 1^ of his 
five letters, and probably the last letter he ever wrote, is dated ** ^ ^ 

1769,” and addressed to his friend, Mr. Fazakerley, from ** the Dutch 
town at the Cape of Good Hope,” from whence he expected to sail in 
two days. On the voyage he had “ felt his ruling passion ” for the ad- 
vancement of astronomical science, as appears by the following passage: 


The comet which we saw in England approaching to the 
from It. 1 took two obscrvatlous of ill situation in the heavens with respect to 


t See Phil. Trans. Lii. 256, No. 40. . 

t Referring in a later communication to these omissions, he says. not 

tliis been the case, every one might have judged of the care and J? 

that distant part of the wbrld, as well in making several of my instrumenu myself, 
as in using them when made." ^ .r .... osi o^n 

h Tranfirteil from the Persku by Mr. GtiUton. See Pbih Tran., till. 251, 250. 

« ne^KliuMii were observed by Mr. Hirst, riso an earthquake at Cak-ulfa, 
July 13, 1762. See ibid. 298, 262. 

Hee Phil. TMns. LViii. 361. 

• Dated “ Inner TemMe, June 2, 1769.” , 4 . 

t Ott tUi oocadoB a Latin ode, entitled Ad Amleom **,^., 1 . 

drewed to Mr. Hitat by Dr. Kirkpatrick, who diltln|Uishtd bimaaU at »i 
of Platseye— >Z>«mwffi5r, 111* 158* Appendix C. 
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the neighbouripg ftxed stars, and wrote on the occasion a sheet full, which 1 
intended to have seiit to my frieod Maskelyne at Greenwich ; but this, as well ai 
many other papers, 1 have left or mislaid at sea; and it often hajfipens, as the 
Earl of Dorset says, that 

Our paper, pens and ink, and we, . 

Are tumbled up and down at sea.* 

The circumstances which produced and attended the catastrophe of 
the Aurora, will probably, never be ascertained till ** the sea shall give 
up the dead that are in it/’ The historian of British India says of the 
supervisors ; “ the vessel which carried them never reached her port ; nor 
was any intelligence of her or her passengers ever received.” It is, how- 
ever, related, though without a reference to any authority,! that “ on 
the 19th of November, 1773, a black made his appearance before the 
East India Directors, who affirmed that he was one of five persons who 
had been saved from the wreck of the Aurora ; that she had been cast 
away on a reef of rocks off Macao ; that he was two years upon an island 
after he had escaped ; and was, at length, miraculously preserved by a 
country ship happening to touch at that island.” 

Bioorapiixcus. 


EAST INDIA company’s MONOPOLY OF TEA. 

LETTER III. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, June 16, 1824. 

To offer any apology to your readers for again pressing this sub- 
ject upon their attention, would be to disparage their public spirit and 
philanthropy : — ^their public spirit, by supposing them capable of patiently 
submitting to an overgrown and oppressive monopoly ; and their philan- 
thropy, by imagining them indifferent to the comfort of the poor, amongst 
whom the more extensive use of this innocent beverage would be at- 
tended by the best moral effects. 

It will be gratifying to yourself and readers to learn tliat the discussion 
of the abuses arising from the East India Company’s monopoly has al* 
ready had the effect of partially lowering the prices at the side just con- 


cluded. 

Bohea fell 4d. per lb., including duty, on 500,000 is £8,333 

Congou 2(f 5,350,000 ^ 44,566 

Twankay 4d. 1,000,000 16,666 

Hyson _ 4(/ 400,000 _ 6,666 


Being a net saving to the public, this quarter, of £76,231 


Or annually, at the above rate, of £304,924 


• Mr. Hirst adds, '* We coutiiiue to be very harmonious, and consequently 
ver}' happy on board the Aurora. 1 know this will give great pleasure to all Mr. 
Van's real friends, and be the occasion of great ebsgrio and disappointment to 
all who expected me commission would be overset by the disunion of the com- 
missionen.'* 

f See Lives of Scottish Poets, v. 76 . 
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I trust, however, that the saving will be much m 6 re considerable before 
the end of theyew^ as* the fall on Congou, the quality generally consumed, 
has b^n but trifling, and it^ must decline with the other descriptions ; 
of which there were strong indications this sale, from the finest and most 
inferior qualities selling veiy nearly at the same prices. The fall, it is to 
be observed, arises more from the apprehension of the buyers, that the East 
India Company must concede something to tiio public voice and in- 
crease their future declarations^ than from any excess of quantity, for 
the amount sold does not exceed that of many preceding sales. Whilst 
the East India Company were free to declare what they pleased, the 
buyers cared not what prices they gave, as they felt confident, from long 
experience, in the East India Company's disposition to maintain liigh 
prices by short supply; now, however, that they begin to think the East 
India Company are standing upon hollow ground, they very wisely an- 
ticipate the coming storm, and prices will find their natural level. It 
cannot but excite astonishment, that the buyers should so long have been 
blind to their own interest and that of the public, as to give the East 
India Company 


2s. for Bohea, which they offered at Is. 

2s. 7d. & 3s. 8d Congou rr -rrx-rrrr 2s. 2d. &2s. 4d* 

3s. 6d. Twankay 2s. 5d. 

except it was for reasons which I have before stated. As a proof of tlio 
power which the East India Company possess of regulating the prices of 
tea, they put up, in the four successive sales in 1821, of Bohea, 700,000, 
800,000, 900,000, and 900,000; and in March'salc, 1822, 1,000,000 lbs., 
(the prices all this time advancing from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb.,) since 
which at no one sale have they declared more than 500,000 lbs. • the con- 
sequence has, of course, been the continued exorbitant price of this most 
inferior quality, which can only be used for mixing with the finer. Of 
Twankay tea, their declarations have been as much as 1,450,000, and as 
little as 860,000 lbs. per quarter. Can any thing show more clearly the 
power which they exercise of raising the prices of tea at their pleasure, 
or the danger to the public of such powers being lodged with any body of 
men, however respectable, when shielded by monopoly ? 

I am apprehensive that your readers will be tired of these almost end* 
less statements to prove what every candid mind must from the first have 
bean cottvinced of. I shall therefore only show the effect which the high 
prices of tea have had upon the consumption by the poor, and 1 think 
1 could have no better criterion than from amongst the men employed 
at the East India warehouses. From all the inquiries I have been able 
to make, 1 am convinced that not more than one in forty can afford to 
firink it ; and what will you think is the substitute to which these poor 
fellows are compelled to have recourse ?— roasted corn. It the 
Honourable Directors will take the trouble to attend at the breakfast hour, 
^hey will find this trash almost universally used : and I am credibly in- 
formed that its consumption has been extended to every comer of the 
hiiydom. That it is not a matter of taste or preference, any body may 
satisfy himself by inquiry, and I am therefore borne out in the assertion 
that the consumptioD of tea would be increased in proportion as the prica 
becomes lower. This result, however, cannot be the work of a day. 

OrimiUHmld,Vol,2, 3G 
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CoQiamption, once diverted to another channel, is not so readily restored, 
and the consumers do not fully participate in the fall of price in any ar- 
ticle until the dealers have worked out their old stock. 

In my last letter I asserted, that if, by an increase of one seventh, or 
4,000,000 lbs. per annum, in the quantity put up for sale, the price should 
fall 6d. per lb., the loss of duty to government could not exceed 200,000/., 
which would be more than compensated by an increased consumption of 
other excisable articles in the proportion of 1,400,000/., which would 
thus be saved to the country. This is easy of proof, for 4,000,000 lbs. 
more tea consumed would require 16,000,000 lbs. of sugar, or 142,857 
cwt. upon which the duty is 27s. per cent, or 192,856/. In this single 
article, therefore, the imaginary loss of revenue would be made up, and 
it is deserving of the consideration of the West India planters, whether 
the additional annual demand for above 7,000 tons of sugar is not of 
sufficient importance to induce them to memorialize Government in order 
to compel the East India Company to declare more tea. I would also 
suggest to them that the duty is Is, per lb. on raw coffee, equal to 
Is. 2\d. per lb. on roasted, which is about 150 per cent, on the selling 
price, whereas the duty on tea is 100 per cent; by which a manifest pre- 
ference is given to the production of a foreign country over that of our 
own colonies. Ministers are anxious to assist them, and there never was 
a better opportunity of creating a taste for coffee in this country, if the 
Government could be induced to lower the duty to 3d. per lb. I am aware 
that the experiment, tried a few years back, of introducing its use by 
lowering the duty to 7d, per lb. had not the desired effect; but circum- 
stances are so changed, that I am persuaded the result would be more fa- 
voui^ble now. 

1 must revert to the more immediate purpose of this letter. It may, 
perhaps, be asserted that so large an additional supply could not be pro- 
cured from China without enhancing the first cost, but my conviction is 
directly the reverse. The 4,000,000 lbs. extra, or about 60,000 chests, 
might require three additional ships to be employed : now, I would ask, 
if it be probable that the East India Company have ascertained the sur- 
plus quantity of tea in China to be just equal to fill twenty ships, and not 
twenty-three ? With a tea-drinking population like that of China, has the 
cultivation been carried to its utmost extent, so as to preclude an addi- 
tional supply of 4,000,000 lbs. ? The East India Company compelling 
the Hong merchants to take goods in barter for tea at their own fixed 
prices, may find it difficult to induce them to extend the quantity on 
such terms, as the Chinese merchants can obtain European goods so much 
cheaper from the Americans ; but this is no proof that dollars would not 
command any quantity which they might require. In the estimate of the 
East India Company’s profits upon tea no notice has been taken of those 
on the outward cargoes, but they may fairly be included, and care must he 
taken that any statement by the East India Company of the cost of tea is 
divested of this fallacy. When the East India Company can declare of 


one description of tea, viz.-— 

Bohea, in all, 1821 3,300,000 

1822 2,420,000 

1823 1,900,000 


maktag a difiorenoe of l,400|000lbs« between the fint and lut yeaie# 
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doubt that tliey have it wtheir power toput up 4,000, OOiXbi. 
per aonum, additional, if they ohoee. 

Be W I close this letter allow me to ask if any attempts have ever been 
made by the East India Com^y to introduce the cultivation of tea into 
our East India territories? If not, it appears to me a great dereliction of 
i)ublic duty, not only to the natives but to this country. I am not aware 
of any physical impossibilities existing, as there is in India almost every 
variety of climate, a numerous population, and a proximity to China which 
would very much facilitate its introduction. Many of your readers, more 
conversant with the subject, may be able to furnish some information 
upon it, which I trust they will not withhold, as it may lead to important 
rmits, and prove of great public benefit. I shall confine my remarks to 
the commercial advantages which would accrue as more within my im- 
mediate knowledge. The opening of the trade to India has turned the 
balance very greatly in favour of this country, and specie is imported in 
large quantities, instead of being sent out as formerly. The exchange 
notwithstanding has fallen ruinously low, and the result must be either a 
curtailment of our exports, or India be drained of every pice. A largo 
native population has been throw'n out of employ by our manufactures 
superseding theirs, so much so that the natives have lost the art of making 
some descriptions of goods. To the short-sighted calculator this may ap- 
|K’ar an advantage, hut the nature ot things is more equitable than our 
narrow commercial views; for, as 1 have before stated, a peop^ cannot 
always he buyers, without you take their produce in return. Of all tho 
Indian productions, indigo and silk, and |)erhaps cotton can bo looked to 
as offering any prospect of increase. Sugar is for the present inoro likely 
to decrease, from the protecting duty. Saltpetre must fall off in a state of 
peace, and the demand for piece-goods is daily decreeing. Most ot the 
other articles imported are the products of foreign India, from which they 
can now be imported direct. If this view ol the trade be correct, does 
it not behove the Honourable Governors of India to encourage y every 
possible means its establUhed productions, and to substitute new for those 
which wo have driven out ? It is a matter of justice as well ^ 1^.'®^ » 
for if we prohibit their manufactures, and allow our own to be admitt^ 
there free of duty, we are bound to furnish India with an ecjuivalent, by 
every principle of Uonour-I might .ay, of gratitude : for let it remem- 
bered that kirn India wederived the art of cahco-prmtmg, witlun the me- 
mory of many now aUve, Let u. not therefore destroy the nurw of our iitn- 
pendou. commercial proeperity, nor deny food to her that ha. "» 

with superabundance. Were the cultivation of tea introduced^, the e(^^lva- 
lent wouU be ample ; • it would render u. independent of the 
Chinese, confer ^ blessing of pro fitable employment, weU suited to thei r 

• The quantity of Ma .old by the Ea»t India Company per annum i. 

lha, forUXS coammempV. at the very lowest 

or 9,333,3^3/. sterling. I do not think the first cost to the East Judie u pa y 
exceeds H. per lb,, certainly not 

^ 1#. 3d. per lb. or gl, 750, 000 

The amoant of duty received J 2t Sd .. 3,500,000 

b,Guv«mmeut,Myat $ ' 750,000 for frei,bt and chaise.. 

6,000,000 

Uavtor in mnd numbm a balanca annnilly ef three 
EasUadin. Cempany, o« dealers, of whieh the letter get n tythe. 
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habits, to ft redundant and imporerished population, and iftcreaie the 
consumption of our commodides by adding to their capability of paying 
for them. That the attainment of such advantages is most devoutly to 
be wished, no one can doubt ; but 1 much fear that the exclusive privi* 
leges of the East India Company will step in to prevent the attempt. To 
establish the cultivation themselves I fear is hopeless, and to allow others 
to do so would injure their exclusive supply : so that here again the evils 
of monopoly arc not only great in themselves, but a bar to all prospective 
improvement, and the interest of millions here and in India must be 
sacrificed at the shrino of tho Honourable East India Company. 

Your obedient Servant, 

P. B. P. 


EVILS OF MONOPOLY, AND BENEFITS OF COLONIZATION. 

W E feel indebted to our able and public-spirited Correspondent, P. B. P. 
for lug powerful array of unanswerable facts, which are worth volumes 
of mere declamation. The progress of sound information on political 
economy, is fortunately so rapid and so general, that an advocate of 
monopoly will soon become as great a curiosity as an advocate of sorcery 
or astrology. Some of the most eminent men among our ancestors were 
friends of the trial by combat for the decision of guilt or innocence, and 
firm believers in witchcraft and the dominion of evil spirits. Some among 
our coutemporaries — though we can hardly say the most eminent among 
them— have also vague notions that monopoly is not altogether without 
its benefits : but the disappearance of astrologers and soothsayers before 
the influence of increasing information on moral and physical subjects, 
is not more certain than will be the total abolition of all monopolies 
before the increasing knowledge of the great principles of commerce and 
government developed in the science of political economy. The writings 
of such men as Ricardo, Torrens, Mill, Maculloch, and Malthus, can- 
not but prove fatal to tho antiquated notions of exclusive privileges, 
and seal the sure and certain destruction of all the institutions that now 
fetter the enterprise of England by their pernicious restrictions on free 
competition ; so that the friends of improvement may console themselves 
with the assurance that such absurd anomalies as these cannot endure 
much longer. 

If any one of the twenty-four Directors of the East India Company 
could give a good reason why 3000 proprietors of India Stock, among 
whom are a large proportion of old women and infants, should have an 
oxclusivo right to any privileges whatever, from which 15,000,000 of 
their fellow-subjects are excluded, we should like to hear it. But after 
having read all that has been written, and heard nearly all that has been 
said, in defence of this absurdity, we are compelled to confess that the 
very arguments used to prop up tho dolusk>n,have the strongest tendency 
to destroy it. If these 3000 proprietors possessed within themselves an 
exclusive enjoyment of wisdom, they might claim some right to the 
exclusive powers of governing a distant country, for which no other fit 
governors could be found : but so far is this horn being the case, that we 
really believe it would be diflicolt to select 3000 mdividttals out of the 
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whole population of Great Britain, who would feel leu seal and intereit 
in the proeperity of the country they call their own, who would do less to 
improve its condition themselves, or who would be more unwilling to let 
others do it for them. They suffer indeed men of all other lands except 
that of their nativity to share the benefits of the freest intercourse with 
their territories in the East, but carefully exclude from thence all th^ 
who have an undoubted right to at least a preference over others. But 
there is no end to the absurdities that arise out of such a state of things as 
this, and we should never come to a conclusion were we to attempt to 
enumerate them all. We proceed therefore to the immediate question 
of the writer of the letter. 

The East India Company have not, as far at least as we are aware, 
taken any pains whatever even to try the experiment of raising tea in 
their own territories ; nor, while their charter lasts, are they ever likely to 
do so. They do not want to be relieved from a dependence on China 
for our supply. The very caprice of the Chinese, their dread of inter- 
lopers, and the consequent difficulty of Europeans settling in their coun- 
tr)', are favourable to the Company's peculiar views, w’hich are to retain a 
monopoly of the China trade as long as they can, and to make the most 
of it while it lasts. There are no obstacles but those of the selfish and 
narrow policy of the East Indian Government to prevent the cultivation of 
tea, coffee, and every other tropical production in India. But as the 
Dutch burnt their surplus produce in s))ice8 to enhance the value of what 
remained, so do the English in India throw every possible obstacle in the 
way of increasing production there, partly to keep up the value of what 
they already enjoy, but still more to jwevent others from participating in 
benefits, the chief value of which, in their eyes, is that they are confined 
to their exclusive possession. 

The monopoly of trade in tea which they hold between China and 
this country, is a positive injury to millions of their fellow-subjects at 
home, without producing a single benefit of a public nature to balance 
the account. The monopoly of opium and salt, which they retain in 
India itself, is an injury to millions of their fellow'-subjects abroad, with- 
out producing a single public benefit there, to make up for the suffering 
which the oppressions arising out of trade, in the latter article more 
particularly, have occasioned. But their monopoly of the land in their 
Indian Empire is a far greater evil than all these put together, for out of 
this arises nearly every other mischief of the system ; and nothing but a 
total annihilation of this monopoly will effect a remedy. They do not, 
it is true, profess to hold the land for themselves ; their “ extreme mo- 
deration ” extends only to an exaction of from five to nine tenths of its 
produce in different parts of the countiy. But they will not suffer 
Englishmen to purchase any portion of this land, though they cannot be 
Ignorant of the fact, that wherever the English have settled in India, 
even for temporary purposes, they have benefited and improved the coun- 
try around them. 

Fortunately for mankind, however, they cannot altogetlier prevent this 
improvement ; for as they can only prohibit their countryincA from being 
the instruments of good, the door is sUll left open to foreigners of every 
denomination to e&ct what Englishmen dare not The cultivation of 
cotton is therefore carried on throughout India by Natives, Indo-Britons, 
and Foreigners; though often with English capital, under feigned nam«. 
The oultivatioii of Indigo was first commenced in Bengal by a French- 
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man, and can only now be carried on by Nativea, Indo«Britoni, or 
Foreigner!; no Englishman being permitted to hold landi in hii own 
name and right, though the capital tor this is algo furnished by English 
houses, on the risk which necessarily attaches to all illicit and double^ 
dealing proceedings of this nature. The cultivation of coffee has been 
recently introduced by two Frenchmen, driven to Bengal by the late 
troubles in Manilla ; and set up with British capital, advanc^ by the 
merchants of Calcutta ; although none of these could hold the lands 
or cultivate them in their own names, without a violation of the law as 
it stands. 

In short, this prohibition of the free settlement of Englishmen in India, 
and the necessity of having a license, which no foreigner requires, k 
the greatest curse that hangs around the fate of that aiHicted country : 
it is a perpetual barrier to all improvement in its condition ; and every 
step of amelioration which has yet taken place is in direct opposition tu 
that law, and in spite of its blasting and destroying induence. The 
East India Company themselves have no scruple in violating the law 
which prohibits the iinj)ortation of opium into China. They assist t) 
smuggle it into Macao and Canton, though it effects a positive evil, hy 
extending the consumption of a pernicious and intoxicating drug; ai 
the same time that they punish, with the utmost rigour, persons, wlio 
attGm;>t to violate their own law, by entering their dominions without a 
specific liceuso, though for the pur|Hise of doing positive good : and 
under no circumstances whatever will they permit him to purchase land 
and cultivate the soil, though such a step would give to all who were 
permitted to take it, the greatest possible interest in the improvement 
of the country, and the happiness of those by whom ho would be 
surrounded. 

The prospect of benefit to England herself, by the extended commerce 
to which the free settlement of Englishmen iu India would give rise, is 
almost boundless ; and the apathy and indifference of the merchants 
and manufacturers of Great Britain as to this matter, to say nothing of 
patriots and philanthropists, is to l)e accounted for only by a supposition 
of their want of information on the subject. I’he independence of South 
America, and the consequent extension of Brititih capital and enterprise 
to that quarter of the globe, while India remains unnoticed, offers matter 
of deep and serious consideration. We should like to see them both 
participators in progressive improvement. But we think it behoves tlic 
British nation, before it is too late, to direct their attention to this im- 
Mrtant subject, and do justice to the fifteen millions of individuals in 
Britaio, and the sixty millions under our direct government in India, who 
are all more or less injured by the operation of restrictions that prevent 
a free interchange of the industry and produce of their respective coun< 
tries, which never can take place so long as the East India Company's 
monopoly exists. Every friend of his country and of the human race, 
ought, therefore, to unite his efforts to promote its speedy abolition ; and, 
until that can be effected, to lessen, by every means iu their power, its 
pernicious and destroying influence : for which no remedy can be found 
at once so safe, so speedy, and so effectual as Colokizatiox, or the 
unlicensed settlement of Englishmen in every part of the l^ritish Empire 
in the East, and the placing them on an equal footing with foreigners of 
every other nation, who are now reaping advantages from which 
EngUsImien alone are moat absurdly and most unjustly excluded. 
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DESPOTIC CONDUCT OF COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 

The history of the last six months appears to have been unusually fertile 
in instances of the most despotic conduct on the part of Colonial Go- 
vernors ; and we venture to hope that they will go on to commit a few 
more excesses, till they reach the point to which it seems they must go j 
before their wanton exercise of arbitrary power is deemed sufficient to 
call for an entire revision of the existing system by which our distant 
})osse8sion8 are governed. 

The Governors of Demerara, Jamaica, Dominica, Bermuda, Sierra 
l^eone, Malta, the Ionian Islands, Cape of Good Hope, and Bengal, have 
lately furnished the Press of England with abundant materials for com- 
ment : — and were the Colonial Press, in the two latter more particularly, 
as free as it ought to be every where, subject only to the laws and a jury, 
these niaterials would have been far more rich and copious than they ever 
can be under the existing restraints. From what little does transpire, how- 
ever, some faint notion may be formed of what does not; and accor- 
dingly we feel it our duty to add the following, without further comment, 
as another striking instance of the ** fantastic tricks,” which man, 
“ dressed in a little brief authority” is sure to play, when irresponsible 
and discretionary power is intrusted to his exercise. 


ABOLITION OF THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS IN THE ISUND 
OF CEYLON. 

In January last, and shortly previous to the arrival of Sir Edward 
llarnes, the present Governor of Ceylon, the Lieut. Governor, Sir J. 
Campbell, for what cause it is impossible to ascertain, sent an Officer on 
board the ship MadraSj then lying in Columbo Hoads, the day before 
she sailed for Europe, and arrested and brought on shore the surgeon, 
Mr. John D. Bossier, who was returning to Europe by advice, on account 
of his health. The ship sailed, leaving the poor surgeon behind, who 

K ed to the Supreme Court of Judicature in Columbo for a Writ of 
L'as Corpus, which w^as issued in the usual course, commanding the 
Magistrate who had arrested him to bring him before the Court, to ex- 
plain the cause of his detention. At the Judge’s Chambers in the Fort, 
on Friday, the 9th of January, appeared the sitting Magistrate, who re- 
turned that he had not the person in his custody ; ” but to all the 
questions of the Court he declined giving any information of the custody 
in which the surgeon really was, further than that he was, he believed, in 
military custody. The Fort Constable, in whose house the prisoner was 
alleged to be, was then examined ujwn oath, and it was not until after 
many questions that the fact was extorted from him, that the prisoner 
was really in the custody of the Fort A(\jutant. The Court l)eing aliout 
to direct the writ to the Fort Adjutant, His Majesty’s Advocate Fiscal 
appeared to oppose the direction of the writ to any military person what- 
soever, relying upon a construction of a clause in the Charier; but the 
Uarned Judge, after consulting the precedents, and particularly con- 
sidering the case of Ensign Douglas, discharged from military cuitod/i 
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by Sir Edm, Carrington *and Mr. Lushington, decided for iisuiog the 
writ. The Advocate Fiscal then desiring time to communicate with 
Government and to prepare a return, the Court, upon that genUeman 
undertaking on behalf of Government that nothing should be done in the 
interval to change the state of the case, allowed him until Monday 
the puipose. In the interval, notwithstanding the undertaking of the 
Advocate Fiscal, it pleased Sir J. Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor 
(who is the sole Icgi^ator of the island), to enact the regulation which 
we abstract from The Ceylon Gazette^ now before us. It is thereby de- 
clared and enacted, that ** It was, is, and shall be lawful to any officer, 
civil or military, or other person in whose custody any person may be 
confined by the authority or order of the Governor or Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, to certify a copy of such order, in return to any process issuing 
out of any Court calling on such officer to produce such person before it, 
which copy shall be a sufficient return to such process without pr<h 
dueing the body of such person, and no further proceedings shall be had 
by any Court on such process touching such person.’* 

On the Monday succeeding this extraordinary and arbitrary enact- 
ment, the case came on before Sir H. Giffard, the Chief Justice of the 
Island, who was, of course, controlled in his authority by the law passed 
in the intermediate time. We subjoin some extracts from the eloquent 
judgment which he pronounced on the occasion : — 

After hearing the regulation just read, the Court might be well 
excused in pausing before it proceeded in this case. It is obvious that 
we tread upon ground which * craves wary walking,' and that caution is 
our best security. It behoves me that my public conduct, criticised, as it 
ought to be, should be most particularly guarded and circumspect, and 
for this reason I have reduced to writing the judgment I am about to 
pronounce, and that writing shall be lodged with the Registrar, who is 
empowered to allow copies of it to any person who shall choose to apply.” 

The Learned Judge then proceeds to detail the facts of the case, and 
thug concludes 

** By this regulation the Court is deprived of all right of inquiring into 
the cause of any person being detained, whom the Governor, the Secre- 
tary, or Deputy, by his authority, may have ordered to be imprisoned^ 
it excludes the Court from even a sight of the person so imprisoned, and 
its operation extends to every human being on this Island, or even on 
board a ship in its roads and harbours. It would ill become a Judge to 
make observations upon the spirit of any Act of the Legislature. I may 
feel that I am myself, as well as the poorest subject in this island, liable 
to its operation. I may feel that this regulation places Ceylon in the 
Nation of being the only part of his Majesty's dominions in which any 
thing like such an enactment prevails ; but I must acknowledge the power 
of the Governor to make such, or any other regulation whatever. Yet 
human power may find a limitation when it seeks to operate upon the 
mind, and when the regulation undertakes to declare that to have been 
the law of this island, which the Chief Justice representing the Supreme 
Court, which his Majesty's Advocate Fiscal, his own Law Officer, which 
the whole stream of precedents, and which the uniform usage of the 
Supreme Court declare not to have been the law ; it is no irreverence 
even of his high authority, to suppose that it may fail of convincing the 
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undemanding. It ialiot that Buch a regulation impendi over me, aa wall 
as every other Bubject in the Island ; it is not because in tlie possible case 
of a bad Governor a tremendous use might be made of its power, that I 
abstain from making any observations; I trust that if personal danger 
only were to be encountered, I should not fail in my duty ; but it is 
because I bow to the authority of ray Sovereign, thus, as 1 trust, tempo- 
rarily exercised by his delegate, that I say, this return is supported by the 
regulation, that this regulation is the law of Ceylon, that we have no right 
to inquire why this British subject is deprived of his liberty, and that the 
Court is reduced to the heart-breaking necessity of sayingj that His 
Majestfs Writ of Habeas Corpus is of no effect:* 


KXBRCISB OF THK INDIAN CENSORSHIP UNDER LORD WELLESLEY's 
GOVERNMENT. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SrR, Exeter, 19th June 1824. 

A PEW days ago I happened to be in a small party of old Indians, 
among whom the subject of Mr. Buckingham s and Mr. Arnot^s recent 
arbitrary banishment from India was accidentally introduced, and gene- 
rally reprobated as a monstrous act of persecution, which has few parallels, 
even under the most despotic governments. They inde^ commonly 
have the grace at once to chop, instead of sawing, off their victims* heads, 
Avlicn forfeited to the infamous caprices of men whoso only law is sic 
volo sicjubco; though even they seldom stoop to the cowardly expedient 
of starving, worrying, or dungeoning their miserable slaves to death, by 
destroying their meaps of living, and exposing them to infectious dir'ases 
on board a prison-ship, during a voyage protracted^ from four to six 
months, as if in hope that sickness and death might silently perform the 
official duty of the public executioner. 

One gentleman present related the following anecdote, nearly in these 
words ; — ** When the news reached Bengal, about twenty-five years ago, 
that the ferocious Governor Wall had ^en tried, condemned, and 
deservedly executed at Newgate, for murder, cruelty, extortion, and 
various other crimes, while formerly in command on the African coast, 
I inserted the whole transaction at full length in a Calcutta Newspaper, 
which was at that period under my management as sole editor; and 
although Cobbett, in those days, reprobated all the proceedings on the 
part both of the ministers and people, in the most vituperative language, 
for bringing Wall to condign punishment after a lapse of twenty yemv, 
I deemed it my duty to defend their conduct, and to condemn Cobbett s 
exculpation of the wretch, as servile and aristocratic in the extreme. 
From the present altered sentiments of that well-known writer, it may 
be fairly inferred, that he would think and write very differently were 
another Wall, stained with the innocent blood of his fellow-creatures, 
to come in his way. But to revert to what happened to my lucu- 
brations on this theme, under the sway of the Marquess Wellesley, by 
whose censor of the press a pen was instantly drawn through two long 
columns of a newspaper which was to he published within a few hours 
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after aach prohibition* Had we not bebn rfwiyi provided, agidnit tb^< 
censorial accidents, very unseemly gaps must hate disfigured most of 
our numbers, for it was almost impossible to guess d priori what would 
or would not giye offence at head quarters. On the occasion in question, 
the remarks went simply to congratulate Englishmen on their infaluable 
birthrights, and constant access to the laws of the land, from the justice of 
which, neither distance of time nor space, nor difference in rank, would 
seclude any individual who could prove that he had ever been illegally in- 
jured in life, limb, liberty, character or purse, however exalted pro tempore 
his persecutor might have been. Not a word here was intended to apply 
or give the least offence to the noble Marquess, who, for any thing I yet 
know, was as ignorant as the man in the moon of the offensive passages 
in the eyes of his secretary, and the summary extinctions to which they 
were doomed, lest their appearance might by possibility give a moment's 
pain to a person in power, which he had no desire to abuse, being no 
petty tyrant whose fortune was to be screwed out of a regiment of mise- 
rables under his thumb, unless he seemed so, to a certain extent, in the 
eyes of his most confidential subordinates. I always understood that 
they had no written instructions or rules to guide their anathemas against 
the press, and that their situations in this respect were truly irksome, 
because ihey durst not disturb his lordship’s other engagements in cases 
where they would probably have hesitated to expunge particular parts of 
any Journal.*’ 

If the above facts can be of any use, they are at your service; and 
1 remain. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Viator. 


ON PURCHASED LOVE. 

[From the Greek of Anacreon.^ 

The yoke of Love ’s a heavy curse. 

Yet not to love at all, is worse. 

But to be held in passion’s thrall, 

^nd burn unpitied, ’s worst of all 
Birth is naught in Eros' train, 

Wisdom, Genius sigh in vain ; 

The Loves, to song as deaf as stone. 

Are moved by shining gold alone. 

Perish he who first began 
To ope this source of grief to man. 

This buying love ; for now no more 
Are brothers friendly as before ; 

And through the same dire cause the sire 
Oft views the son with quenchless ire ; 
Hence war and furious slaughter rise. 

Hence virgin’s wails and widow's sighs ; 
And worse, if worse our thoughts can frant, 
Hanca lovan parish with thair fiamat 



HISTOHY 0|f A day AT THE INDIA HOUSB« 

Vf$ wohW recomm^ni all tboge who have the ilightest ponies q( 
respect for the Past ladia Company an a body, and for the public oha^ 
racier of its Directora, never to he present at what is called a “ General 
Court ** of their Proprietors, However powerful tlie charip in which igno- 
rance bolds one half of mankind in resMct and veneration toward^ thn 
other, wo believe that a visit to the India House on suph an occasion 
would entirely dissipate it, and completely fulfil the end and purple of 
that more extended experience which was meant to bo recommended by 
a father who said to his son — “ Go forth, my child, and see with hov^ 
little wisdom the world is governed/* 

It our fate^we will not say misfortune, as it was not wholly un- 
instructive — ^to be, for the first time, at the General Court of Proprietors, 
held on Wednesday last, for the despatch of various matters connected 
with the public business of the East India Company* By a previous 
requisition, the Court had been made special, to lake into its cousidera-: 
tiou the state of the Public Press in India, and the recent proceedings 
arising out of the laws made for restraining its freedom. It was there- 
tore believed, that the ordinary business of the General Court would 
occupy only the usual space of au hour or two, and that the particular 
subject, for the discussion of which the Court was made special, would 
be entered on at an early hour after the peiiod of assembling* The 
question being one of acknowledged public interest, had occasioned the 
Court to be well filled, and the gallery to be crowded. The Directors 
appeared in all their strength behind the bar; and Ex^members of 
Council, Generals, Presidents of Boards, Secretaries, and Members of 
Parliament mingled indiscriminately in the body of the Court before 
them. 

The business of the day was opened by the Chairman of the Direc- 
tors, as will be found in the report of the Debate. The manner in 
which this was conducted, was far more instructive, however, than the 
matter. Even of the last, we doubt whether any or all of the reporters 
combined could, if it were desirable, give a faithful transcript; but of 
the first, no pen could convey the least idea ; and no pencil, save that 
of Hogarth or Cruikshank, would be worthy to embody the “dignity” 
of the scene, and give its airy nothings ” u local habitation and a name. 
We doubt, indeed, whether the most disorderly and boisterous palaver 
that Avas ever held in the market-place of Timbuctoo, could have evinced 
such an utter disregard of all order, decorum, and self-respect, as was 
exhibited in this assembly at the India House; to say nothing of the 
offences offered in it to decency, to logic, and to common sense, which, 
while they roused the honest indignation of a few, drew smiles and laugh- 
ter, as the most appropriate answers that could be offered to charges of 
injustice, trick, and quibble of the most contemptible description, from 
the maiw.— *But wo will not anticipate*— 

The mt question of importance which occuiued the attention of the 
(^urt, was that of a proposed increase of salary to certain Commis- 
sioners, who being already in receipt of 1600/. a year, for devoting all 
their time to fbe adjustment of the Carnatic debts, were now to have 
300/, A yeiq: in addl^n, for devoting their leisure to the adjustment of 
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certain Tanjore claims. The folly that was exhibited in the discussion 
of this plain question is not to be conceived by those who had not an 
opportunity of hearing it. It was asked, if they were paid for full em- 
ployment on the Carnatic debt, and their labours in that had diminished, 
why were not their salaries reduced? It was inquired, if their labours oh 
that had not diminished, how they could find time for another under- 
taking ? And it was doubted, whether, if any other body were to offer 
them 300/. a year, for undertaking something else beyond both the 
Carnatic and the Tanjorc business, they would be permitted, to ac- 
cept it? To all these plain questions, the only answers that were 
given, were these : — ^That the Commissioners were paid for full employ- 
ment ; but that they now had some leisure ; and being men of high cha- 
racter and unimpeachable integrity, they would not, of course, receive 
this additional salary unless they were satisfied that they had leisure 
enough left out of that time, for the full employment of which they 
were paid 1500/. a year, to undertake a new duty, and fully deserve, by 
employing their idle hours in its despatch, the additional sum offered to 
them ! — This is a specimen of India-Housc logic. 

The question of reducing the interest on India Bonds was next touched 
on, and in this some new and singular views of Political Economy were 
devclojHid by the several speakers. The issuers of the bonds were told that, 
as they were at a high premium, it was clear their credit w'as good, and 
that they might procure money at a les.8 rate of interest than they were 
now paying, which, as a commercial body, it was their duty to do. The 
rejdy to this was, that it was cruel to reduce the property of annuitants; 
that it had a tendency to drive men from the country ; and that it was 
the province of the East India Company to take care that its measures 
did not produce this serious evil. Alas ! to what purpose does Mr. Mnl- 
thus hold his Professorship of Political Economy, when such notions aa 
these can be entertained by a body, the younger servants of which he is 
jpaid to instruct, wdiile their masters stand so much more in need of his aid. 
The emigration of a surplus population — and more particularly of the 
unproductive classes— can be no great evil: but the blindness, which 
could not perceive that money, like every other commodity, must find its 
own level, and that every species of investment in funds, where the stock 
is abundant, and the security equal, is brought by premium, discount, and 
the variation of cost price above or below par, to nearly the same value, 
is not a little surprising, at this time of day. The affectation of feeliug 
and humanity on the part of a body, whose very existence is built on pure 
selfishness and tlie illiberal exclusion of others from the common enjoy- 
ment ot that which should be open to all men, but more especially to their 
own countrymen at least, excites one’s pity as well as distrust. Before 
they deplore the probability of men being induced voluntarily to quit a 
country that w’ill not yield them a subsistence, it \vould be well to alter the 
law which enforces the certain and unwilling deportation of men from a 
country in which they can find support, and from whence to tear them by 
violence, is a cruelty which they have it in their pow'er to prevent. Before 
they object, from pretended tenderness, to a reduction of one per cent, on 
the proj)eity of men who would scarcely feel this slight diminution of their 
income at home, they should alter the law by which the whole of a man’s 
wealth, and every prospect left to him of subsistence, may be annihilated 
for ever by the nod of one of their despots abroad, Before they deprecate, 
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as an evil, the ecomomical management of their own affairs, lest some 
dozen of annuitants in England might suffer, they should remove the 
restrictions on the free investment of capital in the soil of India, by which 
thousands of their own creditors, and millions beside who feel the evil 
of these restrictions, are hourly sufferers, to an extent altogether un- 
known at home. — This is a specimen of India-House humanity! 

The production of papers requisite to obtain a correct opinion of the 
administration of the Marquess of Hastings, in India, was the next sub- 
ject entered on. An honorable Proprietor expressed his surprise that a 
letter, understood to have been written by the Marquess of Hastings 
himself, as a Summary of the acts of his government in India, and there- 
fore of the highest importance in his view of the case, was not to bo 
found in the list of papers produced ; and here the character of the Court 
was displayed in its true colours. The equity of the demand for this 
paper— the merits of the question to which it related— and the abstract 
justice of the claim— were altogether lost sight of, and sacrificed to one of 
the most paltry and contemptible quibbles that ever occupied the atten- 
tion of any civilized assembly. The Chairman did not question the au- 
thenticity of the document ; he even admitted that it had been received 
by the Directors, read to them, and excited their comment ; but though 
still in their possession, it was not a recorded document. Such an an- 
swer was little calculated to satisfy any individual, except perhaps the 
person who could venture to make it : but it was afterwards admitted 
tltat the Court had differed much in opinion on this point, and that 
tlioiigh recorded, it was not an official pa|)cr ; bccatisc the Marquess of 
Hastings had resigned his oflice before it was written, and they were 
neither Imnd to receive, answer, acknowledge, nor produce any dociiment 
tliat was not official, or coming from persons actually holding oflice un- 
der them at the time of such document being written! — After being 
driven from this untenable position by a recital of the fact that they had 
received, acknowledged, and produced letters from Sir William Rum- 
bold, w'ho never held office under them, bearing on this very question, it 
was at length confessed that the real reason for withholding Lord Hast- 
ings’s defence was this In contrasting the state in which he left India, 
'vith the state in which he found it, by which alone a just estimate could 
be formed of the beneficial changes produced by his administration, be had 
depicted the condition of India at the time of his taking office (no one 
pretended to say unjustly) in such colours, as could not but be painful to 
the friends and relatives of certain Governors General who preceded him ; 
so that, in truth, with a view to spare their feelings, they had recom- 
mended the suppression of a statement indispensable to the vindication 
of his injured honour, and essential to the establishment of his rights, 
his fame, and his fair claims to gratitude and remuneration. — This is a 
specimen of India-House justice. 

In the course of this contest, for it would be unjust to dignify it with 
the name of a debate, were exhibited some of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of self-sufficiency, heartlessness, and insensibility to right and 
wrong, that were perhaps ever witnessed in any assembly calling them- 
Kelves men and Senators. The “ Collective Wisdom was so entirely 

fault, as to afford an apt and conclusive illustration of the well-known 
passage— « If a house be divided against itself, that house cannot 
stand." The Cbalrmaa contended that the letter of Lord Hastings ww 
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not a recorded document. Several of the Directors insisted that it 
was. The Chairman said it was not prodnced because it was not 
official. A Proprietor read the requisition, in which the word official 
was not to be found. The men of business said it was of no importance 
whether it was recorded or official, or neither the one nor the other ; it 
was enough for them that it was acknowledged to exist, and to he au- 
thentic, to require its being produced. The law advisers were recom- 
mended to be referred to, but their opinion was not asked. Members on 
the right of the Court rose to say a few words ; — the Chairman rapped 
the table before him with a wooden hammer to command attention an 
impatient speaker on the left rose to call to order; — a zealous discijilina- 
rian in the centre wished to point out a departure from form ; — an ungovern- 
able and untameablc orator appeared on the upper benches to launch 
forth the thunders of his vociferation, and the lightning of his incompre- 
hensible wit, which he hurled without mercy on the ears of those below 
a grave and portentous voice on the right attempted to oppose its media- 
tion; — another on the left deprecated this total disregard of order and de- 
corum ; — loud laughter echoed from within the bar, and noise and clamour 
prevailed without, till a short interval of order was restored, and at length 
gave way again to chaos and confusion. 

It will hardly be believed that nearly seven long and weary hours were 
wasted in this interminable interchange of affirmation and denial, of calling 
to order, and violating it, of trick, quibble, and imbecility, for which, we 
venture to affirm, no parallel could be found within the walls of any other 
edifice in existence. The French debates, during the periods of the 
revolution, w’erc sometimes stormy ; those of our own House of Commons 
are often heated and personal ; and the meetings of Spafields and Man- 
chester were marked by violence and clamour ; — but it seems reserved for 
the exclusive privilege” of the mode of proceeding at the India House 
to be at once disorderly and inconclusive, undignified and ridiculous. We 
give this as our deliberate opinion, after a comparison with every other 
description of public assembly that we have witnessed. The war coun- 
cils ol the American Indians arc marked by displays of noble eloquence 
and feeling : the inusterings of the Desert Arabs exhibit magnanimity, 
self-respect, and firmness of purpose : the gathering of feudal dans is ac- 
companied with earnestness and attention to the object of assembling : 
and even the palavers of the untutored Africans evince at least some respect 
to the justice of the claims discussed in their proceedings : — but in this 
General Court of Proprietors at which we had the fate to be present, we 
confess that among the majority of those who composed it, there appeared 
to us to be an almost total absence of those charactoristica which ought 
to denote a dignified, impartial, and business-like assembly of men, 
together for the discussion of serious and important business. 

And yet, in this very assembly, one of the leading members took oJBenen 
at a supposed imputation of ** ignorance,” and incompetence,” and 
talked with a grave face and every other indication cf really meaning 
what he said, of the good government of India ! — of that being the work 
of the body to which he belonged ! ! — and of the insolence of thus beard- 
ing these exclusive possessors of so much virtue and wisdom, in their own 
seats, by supposing any of them capable of coming to an ignorant con- 
clusion” ! ! ! Wehad hitherto considered that the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
and His Holiness of Rome, w ere the only personages now ^maining on^ 
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earth who dimmed infallibility ; but it seeing that even to suppose a Di- 
rector of the East India Company capble of coming to an ignoralit con-* 
ehisiori, \%learding^ the Infallibles in a manner little short of absolute 
impiety I 

When superior fitness for the duties of government shall be the real 
irround on which every East India Director obtains his votes for office ; when 
these Directors really and truly govern India, instead of their servants 
abroad ; and lastly, when India shall be well governed through their wisdom 
and integrity ; — ^it may then be thought presumptive evidence of a man 
lint being altogether destitute of common sense, to say he is an India Di- 
rector. But, because a man obtains his seat through an influence which 
would bring the very door-keeper of the House into the same situation, 
it* he had the same w’ealth and connexions to command it, and without the 
slightest test whatever of superior fitness for the duties of his office — it is 
not a little amusing to see a merely hypothetical supposition of a conclu- 
Nion being made through ignorance, branded with epithets by which the 
Mogul himself, in the plenitude of his power, would hardly characterize 
:i mere difference of opinion, unless indeed he were under the influence 
of rage, and blinded by ungovernable passion.— r/its is a specimen 
of India-House humility. 

One honourable Proprietor proposed, that in producing the summary 
of Lord Hastings’s administration, the Directors should be required to 
accompany it with their collective or individual opinions, as they thought 
best ; and supported his suggestion by contending that it was their un- 
doubted duty, os servants of the Proprietors, and ministers of their affairs, 
to go into its merits, to examine its details, and to pronounce their de- 
cided opinions thereon. That this was their duty is undeniable but 
vvlu tlier they could execute it without dissiilving the charm which mystery 
always possesses in the eyes of the distant and uninitiated, is another 
(juestion. We regret, exceedingly, that this excellent pr(>position w'as 
uvorruled ; for nothing could he more acceptable to those who desire to 
SCO men in their true and genuine colours, than such a summary, accoin- 
panied by the separate comments ol the twenty-four Sages w'ho would 
^it in judgment on its contents. And if, as one of their own body con- 
tended, they were above the imputation of ignorance; if they were 
actually in possession of sufficient talent to enable them to do, what no 
other men could certainly effect, to govern a country with which no com- 
•uunication in writing and reply can be had in less than twelve months, 
and, Inofficial matters, often occupying several years, and to govern it 
well ; — there could have been no finer opportunity presented fhem than 
tliis, for displaying those talents to the admiring world. The field would 
l>ave been ample, though difl’erences of opinion did exist; for each, no 
doubt, considered his own the best. The opportunity presented itself, and 
was even pressed on their attention ; but while some repelled the charge of 
ignorance, and others professed their entire readiness to furnish 
R|>eci€8 of information that could elucidate this important history of the 
Government of India, during Lord Hastings’s rule, not one among them 
all W'as found ready to signify his willingness to accompany the Summary 


* The eiprestion ie familiar to our Indian reader.. Tbgr wUi 
ths memorable ** argument** on the New Lews for the Press, dellvefed front 

the Calcutta Bench, 1823* 
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in qaesdon with thn ob«ervations required.— isatpecinun of India- 
House sincerity* 

After this wua disposed of ^ some remarks were . made w the studied 
omission of all papers illustratiYe of the Military Administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings ; particularly when it was considered that the in- 
terests and state of the army were subjects of such importance, and so 
essential to the forming a proper estimate of a Government, in a great 
degree military. Something more of candour than was at first dispUyed 
having been elicited by the successive dilemmas into which the want of 
that homely virtue had thrown several of the Directors, ft was confessed 
that this omission was studied, and the reason assigned for this omission 
was, that it was not considered prudent to make public any of their 
military affairs I This admission involves a variety of important consi- 
derations, not easily to be disposed of in the same brief manner as was 
the question which drew it forth. To say nothing of the unfavourable 
inferences that must be drawn from unwillingness to produce papers on 
every subject, when the object is an inquiry into the actual state and 
condition of a distant, and as the parties themselves say, a well- 
governed empire ; there is thft remarkable difficulty : A series of papers 
are called for to illustrate the character of a certain Governor General’s 
Administration ; some of these are produced, with a pledge, that if the 
mover and seconder, supported by any two of Lord Hastings’s friends, 
desire any others (without excepting any class) to be added, they shall 
be given. The applying parties are of opinion, that the greatest 
merit of Lord Hastings’s Administration lay in his zealous and happy 
efforts to improve the condition of the Indian Army, and in his brilliant 
and successuil military career ; and they discover with surprise that not 
a line on this subject is to be found in the evidence produced to the 
Court as materials on which they are to form their judgment. They ask 
for their production ; and they are coolly and deliberately told, that it is 
not thought prudent to give them ! So then, after all, though the Direc- 
tors offer to produce whatever may be required, they reserve to themselves 
the right to withhold any thing they please, upon the ground of its being 
imprudent or inexpedient to let it see the light.— is a specimen 
of India-Housc consistency. 

Amidst this endless maze of contradiction, subterfuge, clamour, and 
confusion, which occupied a grave assembly of self-named legislators, 
who knew not even the laws by which they should themselves be go- 
verned, while they affected to legislate for others, it is surprising that it 
should not have occurred to any one of the “ Elect ** to condense the 
whole of this question, which occupied them nearly seven hours in debating, 
into something like the following form : — 

Lord Hastings has either done his duty during his Administration in 
India ; or he has not. 

Those who really believe that he did his duty, must consider that 
opinion to be borne out by the evidence ; and ought, therefore, to vote for 
the production of every paper that might be asked for, excepting only 
such as were clearly irrelevant to the subject, which, however, were not 
likely to be even required. 

Those who really believe that Lord Hastings did not do his duty, must 
be equaUy convinc^ that their view of the question would be supported 
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by evidence ; and ought, therefore, to vote for the production of all rele- 
vant papers also. 

Though the particular motires would differ, yet the general end being 
the same, namely, to elicit the truth, all parties would thus be unanimous 
in their willingness to produce every thing that could illustrate the 
subject, if their purpose were honest. 

But if there should be some determined to praise, and others to blame 
Lord Hastings, each at the expense of truth, they would demand the 
production of some papers, and resist the production of others, as they 
might suppose them to bear on their particular views of the question ; 
and these alone would be among the advocates of partial disclosure; 
while the honest searchers after impartial justice, wherever its light might 
lead them, might be known by this one infallible test— they would ol^ect 
to no disclosure ; they would have ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth : ** and by that alone would they form their decision* 

It is not, however, the fashion to condense the essence of questions 
into so small a compass at the India House ; and laughter and vocifera- 
tion seem to be so much more in request than calm and close reasoning, 
that an argument is less likely to be heard than a stupid joke or an ill- 
placed story, particularly if accompanied with due extravagance of voice 
and manner. These seem more suited to the calibre of the hearers and are 
so sure to ** find favour in their eyes,^^ that it is not matter of wonder, 
though it may be of regret, that they are so much more prevalent. 

Proceed we to the termination of this miserable farce, of which it may 
be truly said that the 

Last scene of all, 

Which ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion. 


The follies of the day (and they were neither few nor inconsiderable) 
were as nothing compared with the “ crowning mockery by which we 
memorable scene was terminated. While the motion of an honourable 
Proprietor was before the Court, for the production of certain military 
papers, relating to Lord Hastings’s administration, the assembly being 
then diminished in numbers, and the hour past seven o clock, a 
conversation arose, as to the propriety of adjourning the meeting, to 
which general assent being apparently given, an amendment to that 
effect was made in these words ; “ That this Court do now adjourn. It 
was seconded and about to be put to the vote, when the honourable Pro- 
prietor, whose motion had been thus interrupted, reminded the mover that 
no day had been named, and begged to name the Wednesday following. 
This was objected to by the Chairman, as inconvenient. Intimation wm 
given that any other day which might suit the convenience of the Court 
would do, but it was desirable that it should be named before sepwating, 
as the principal business for which it had beeq made special, had not 
been even touched on. It was at last confessed that all days were 
equally inconvenient, and that none would be named :-;and it was per- 
sisted in, that this amendment for general and indefinite adjournment 
.lumld b« put in it. pre«nt form. The secondw of the amendment d^ 
dared hi. intention to have been to vote for adjwrnment to 
day, and added that it wa. in the belief of tte 
framed that he MConded it. The Chamnan refiwed to adn“‘ 

•eawn for waiving it. The honourable Piopnetor who put the onginal 

Onaiia<fbniU,K«(,2, 31 
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motion^ ^ked leave of the Court to withdraw it, a request never beW 
known to be refused. The Chairman said that this could not be per* 
milted but by the unanimous consent of the Court ; and to prevent all 
hope of that unanimity, he would not consent to its withdrawal. The 
advocates for indefinite adjournment were asked to state a reason why 
Wednesday next would not be convenient, but no satisfactory answer was 
given, and we believe none really existed, except that all Courts in 
which their conduct was thus exposed must be extremely inconvenient, 
and no doubt worth some struggle to protract and dela)^. On this the elo- 
quent mover, in a strain of indignation, asked if they, the Directors, the 
servants of the Proprietors at large, were to have their convenience con- 
sulted, at the sacrifice of rights and duties so important as those involved 
in the great questions still waiting to be discussed, and if the claims of 
justice were to be thus trifled with and delayed, by a paltry trick scarcely 
w'orthy of children, and altogether beneath the dignity of men of business? 
To this, the only answers offered were Sagacious shrugs of the shoulders, 
and sarcastic smiles,— a fit return from these Infallibles, who cannot evens 
be supposed to be subject to occasional ignorance, the common lot of man, 
without exciting their high and mighty displeasure. — This is a specimen 
oj India-House incitUity and anoyance. 

It may be well to state, that these servants of the Proprietors of East 
India Stock, previous to their obtaining their seats as Directors, advertise 
in the principal newspapers in the kingdom, in terms o'f the greatest 
humility, professing themselves zealously determined to perform their 
duty to all the ladies and gentlemen, whose votes they earnestly and 
humbly solicit that they make the tour of London at least, and some- 
times of England at large, to solicit these votes, .for which they pay per- 
sonal visits to individuals of all classes, in order to solicit their patronage 
and support that in attending the India House among the Proprietors on 
days of ballot, they alone, of all the body, stand uncovered, in token of 
their humility and deferenceHi-^ose by whose votes they hope to obtain 
their seats in the Direction. In short, the three years probation of a candi- 
date, is such as some men w'ould not go through to be made a monarch ; 
and yet, when seated in their places, some of them at least, and probably 
those who were most obsequious in their pilgrimage to this honour, tiun 
round upon those by whose very aid they have been fixed there, and treat 
them with heartless smiles, and inward indifierence and scorn. It should 
be added, that while Directors, they have each 300/. a year salary ; the 
Chairman and Deputy, fiOO/. each ; refreshments at the India House 
daily, cost free ; a sumptuous dinner and wines at the Proprietors’ expense, 
at the City of London Tavern, on every Court-day; besides all the patronage 
attached to their situations; without the necessity of proving themselves in 
any dc^^ree qualified for the due performance of the duties they undertake. 
The return they make for all this, is to tell those who come to their Court 
to make inquiry into matters of the deepest interest to the country they 
profess to govern, that it does not suit their convenience to go on holding 
Courts for such purposes from day to day, and that therefore they do 
their best to piotract them. — This is a specimen Indic^House 
titude and conscientiousness* 

After seven weary hours, expended in a meeting ^ full of sound and 
fury, sSgnifiring nothing,” this quesdoii of indefinite adjoummeiit was at 
len^ put ; and of die forty menbere who were then left, twenty were 
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for, and twenty against it ; the division among the Directors, to the 
lionour of the minority, being nearly as great as among the Proprietors ’ 
themselves; when, notwithstanding the votes of six or seven of the 
House-clerks being added to the Chairman’s adherents, and an ineffectual 
attempt to introduce two others through a side door, after the Court was 
counted, the chairmafl was obliged to exercise his privilege of giving 
the casting vote, in order to adjourn the question indefinitely. If any 
good purpose, or even a wicked one, were to be obtained by such a step as a 
this, the folly of it would not be so apparent; but no end whatever is 
gained, save the delay of a very few days. Any nine Proprietore can 
compel the Directors to surihmon another Court; and this requisition has 
been made. The difference to the Company is, that by the first mode, of 
naming a particular day, time, trouble, and expense, might have ^en all 
saved ; by the mode chosen, some time is lost, some trouble is^give*, and 
considerable expense is incurred, by the necessary cost of advertising this 
rcauisition in all the public papers till the day of meeting.— TAts is a 
mcimen of India-House accommodation and economy » 

' We have enumerated only such of the virtues of this illustrious and 
honourable body as fell within our observation during a single day ; anef** 
this has been so fertile that we doubt not we shall discover more as we 
improve in the intimacy of our acquaintance. If we could have anti- 
cipated the impressions with which we left the Court, we should cer- 
tainly never have entered it : for there is a limit to which it is not agree- 
able to descend in one’s opinion of any body or institution supported by 
persons of whom one has endeavoured at least to think well. But 
liaving once entered, the spell is broken, and for us at least, there might 
be placed over the door, a version of the line of Dante, which forbids to 
those who pass a certain threshold, all hope of return, to that stato at 
least in which they entered. Wc must therefore end as we began, by 
entreating those who desire to think favourably of the proceedings which 
take place within the walls of the India House, jnever to venture within 
their precincts, but be content to read the reports of the debates in the 
papers of the day, where the substance of what is w'orth relating is to- 
lerably w'ell extricated from the mass of incoherence and confusion in 
which it is lost to all but the reporters, whose written notes Bui)ply the 
place of memory. For ourselves, we must repeat, that though we have 
witnessed almost every description of public assembly in civilized, 
savage, and semi-barbarous life, we do not remember any one among 
them all. so tru4y destitute of cveiy quality that ought to mark a deli- 
berative council, convened to hear and determine matters of the highest 
moment to society at large, as this General Court of Proprietors of East 
India Stock. Strange as it before seemed to us, that so much imbe- 
cility and absurdity should characterize the system of government by 
which our Indian possessions are ruled, we can henceforth wonder at 
nothing that proceeds from ^be ‘‘ Collective Wisdom ” which is regarded 
ns the source of all it measures ; and if we have conveyed a tolerebly 
faithful picture of the scene to others, without imputing corrupt or ma- 
licious tnodvea to those whom we believe to be at least as liable to 
Ignorance, folly, and even obstinate perseverance in error as other men, 

We shall not have passed “ a day at the India House ” in vain. 
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CORRECTION OP SOME ERRONSOlTfl mXEIISKTS MADE BY 
MR. CANNING AND MR. WYNNE IN PARLIAMENT, 

To the Right Honourable George Canning. . 

Sir, 

In the debate which took place on Thursday last in the House of Com- 
mons, on the Treaty with the Netherlands Government, I observe that 
you ore reported to have stated, that the East India Company had given 
to the Spice Planters at Bencoolen the ground on which their plantations 
were formed, the plantt^ and the money to carry them on. Now, I beg, 
leave to state, Sir, that all these three positions are incorrect. So far from 
the Company having land to give away^ they were themselves obliged to 
purchase the land on which their own spice plantations were formed, from 
the chiefs whose property it was ; and individuals obtained their lands 
from the same source, and in the same manner, viz. by paying for them 
out of their own pockets, without, in any one instance, having received on 
that account the smallest pecuniary assistance from the East India Com* 
pany. 

With regard to the Company having furnished the plants, it is true that 
in the first instance they did so, in furtherance of the great national ob- 
ject in view ; but they have ceased to do so for upwards of 17 years, du- 
ring which period considerable new plantations have been formed, and 
the planters have invariably purchased seedlings at a very high rate from 
each other. 

As to the other assertion, that the money was furnished by the Com- 
pany, to enable the planters to carry on their operations, the accounts of 
the Bencoolen Presidency will show that the only solitary instance in 
which such aid was given to a single individual, was that of Mr. James 
Bogle, a very extensive planter, who, in consequence of the anxious de- 
sire of Government to introduce into that settlement the culture of coffee, 
to rival the Dutch at Java, expended very large sums in his attempts to 
effect that object, but having completely failed, and his affairs being in- 
volved, the Company made a loan to him, which was subsequently fully 
repaid with interest, at the rate of 8 per cent, per annum. 

I shall hereafter address you on the subject of the Treaty concluded in 
March last with the Dutch, my object at the present moment being mere- 
ly to correct an error into which you have fallen, owing probably to the 
mistatements made to you by others. 

Mercator. 

18(A/tifie, 1824. 

P.S.— Mr. Wynne is reported to have, said, that Bencoolen was iwiee 
taken during the last war; it may be right, therefore, to mention, ^at it 
never was once taken during the war, mthough it certainly was captured 
half a century ago by the French, but the natives soon drove them fiom 
their shores. 
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Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 
with comparative Remarks on the An- 
rieut ana Modem Geography of that 
(Country. By William Martin Leake, 
F. R. S, Ac. Accompanied by a Map. 
8vo. pp. 362. 

To those whose expectations, in open- 
ing a roluiue of '^vels, rise no higher 
than the gratifleation of the moment, it 
is but fair to say, that if, in any of their 
listless hts, tliey should ever happen, in 
the absence of other means of passing 
their time, to dip into the present vo- 
lume, they will find themselves ex- 
tremely disappointed; for the relation 
of a series of surprising incidents and ad- 
ventures, and the description of novel 
and singular manners and customs, form 
no ])art of the plan of its leaiucd autlior. 
Hut to the geographer, the historian, the 
scholar, and the man of seieiiee, the 
iiaiiic of Colonel Leake is a sufficient 
guiimiitce that it contains a rich store of 
learned research and critical labour, and 
it can scarcely be necessary to assui c them 
that they will find in it an extremely suc- 
cessful attempt to elucidate the geography 
of a country, the details of which, whe- 
ther derived from ancient or modern 
sources, are, with few exceptions, singu- 
larly obscure and contradictory, lljat a 
country, connected in the minds of all 
with some of the grandest and most sub- 
lime rccoHectioiisin histoiy, both sacred 
and profane— the scene of the exploits of 
Hector and Achilles, and of some of the 
most striking events in the mission of St. 
Haul, should have beeu so imiierfectly 
vrutiiilzed by die inquiring spirit of mo- 
dem times, Is indeed surprising; but such 
is tliefact. “ Nothing," says our author, 
“ can more strongly show the little pro- 
cess that has hitherto been made in the 
knowledge of the ancient geography of 
Asia Minor, than that, of the cities whicli 
the journey of 8t. Paiu lias made so inte- 
I'esting to us, the site of one only (Ico- 
luuin) is yet certainly known. Perga, 
Anti<H*h of Pisidla, Lystra, and Dcrbe. 
remain to be discoverca." And it is well 
known, that for the last 2000 years a con- 
troversy has subsisted among geograidiers, 
jwatlve to the position occupied by the 
Homeric Ilium itself, which can hardly 
be considered as finally settled, al- 
thougli it must be confessed that Colonel 
k^uke has in the present volume brought 
forward a great many powerful argnmciiU 
m support of the generally received oni- 
mon oil the subject. Hie causes of tfiis 
I^tuentalde ignorance on a question of 
geography so nighly interestiug, arc to be 


found in the degraded and semi-barbar- 
ous condition of the inhabitants of this fine 
imrtion of the Ottoman Empire, and iu 
the unsettled state of the country, a con- 
sidemble part of which is almost always 
involved in rebellion. Hic obstacles thus 
opposed to the European traveller, have 
of late years become almost insuriuount- 
able, and the geographer is consequently 
compelled to restnet himself to acomiia- 
risonof the routes of former travellers, 
and of the data which they have been 
enabled to collect. The present volume 
contains the Journal of a 'Four from Con- 


stantinople to the Island of Cyprus, 
through the central part of Asia Minor, 
luidcrtakeii by Colonel Leake In the year 
1800, ill cumtiaiiy with General KiKhler, 
Sir Richard tletcner, Arclideacon Carlyle, 
and Mr. Pink; together with General 
Koehler’s route on his return from Cy- 
prus to Hliuglmt, by a dilfereiit road. 
IJoth of these rouU*s, which were origi- 
nally published in Wal|K)le’s Collection of 
Memoirs uii (ircecc and Asia Minor, am 
illustrated by minute and copious in- 
quiries iulu the ancient and modem geo- 
graphy of the part of the country through 
which they pjissed, by means of whicli the 
sites of many ancient places have been 
definitively fixed with the greatest accu- 
racy, and the probable position of many 
others deduced from a critical vimiparisun 
of the various authors, ancient and mo- 
dern, who have written on the subject. 
This cuiniiai’ative inquiry has in tlic pie- 
sent publication been extended by the 
autlior over the whole surface of Asia 
Minor, and ivith the same successful re- 
sult ; and a comparison of the excelleiil 
map wliich accompanies it, with those of 
all previous geographers, will sufficiently 
evince the great obligations which geogra- 
phy owes to his lalwui s. Capt. Beaufort’s 
viuuahle Survey of the Coast of Kamnia- 
nia. Capt. Gaultier’s Chart of the Black 
Sea, Major Renners excellent Illustra- 
tions of Xciioplion’s Route of Cyrus, and 
the Travels of Paul Lucas, Fococke, 
Ciioiseul-Gouffier, Kiuueir. and others, 
had indeed done much to Hlustratc parti- 
cular parts of this intricate subject; nut it 
was rcsen'cd for our author to condense 
into one volume, and to exhibit at one 
view, all the existing information upon 
Asia Minor, and to add to timt previous 
information a vast hotly of entirely new 
and highly important matter. It is obvi- 
ously imjiossible, consistently with 
limits of a notice like the present, to en ter 
into an examination of the facts and in- 
ferences conuinedtin such a volume, we 
must, therefore, content ourselves with 
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arain declaring our opinion of the merits 
of the work. It is every way worthy of 
the high reputation of its author, and 
iinperatively claims a place in the libraries 
of all who are in any degree interested In 
antiquarian, geographical, or historical 
researches. 

The Privatt tToumal of Ca^itaiii 6. F. 
Lyon, of H. M. S. Hecia, during the re- 
cent Voyage of Discovery under Cap- 
tain Parry. 8vo. pp. 468. With seven 
Plates, 

'llie hardy spirit which has directed 
our adventurouscountrymen through their 
tedious peregrinations, in search of a pas- 
sage round the northern coast of Ameri- 
ca, Is equally honourable to the country 
which gave them birth, and to the indi- 
viduals who have thus proved themselves 
her worthy sous. Imprisoned for many 
months together In the trackless regions 
of the north, where newr Kuro^n foot 
had trodden before them, cut off from all 
dviliz^ society, and deprived for many 
weeks even of the light of the sun, they 
have pt'rsewred in the task assigned to 
them with unabated vigour ; and if (kxtr- 
sionally their hopes have flagged, their 
sphrits sunk under the dreary dcsola- 
noti which surrounded them, and their 
thoughts reverted towarrls home, and 
those endeared connexions which they !md 
left behind them, their energie.s have ac- 
quired a renovated strength from the re- 
collection of the discoveries which were 
exjHJCted from them, and of the intense 
interest wth winch their proceedings 
were regarded. Aware ti»at this interest 
would be extended, on their return to 
their native land, to even the most mi- 
nute circumstance connected with their 
peylous enterprise^ they were anrious to 
repay by every possible exertion the gene- 
ral good wishes which they felt were 
diivcted towards them ; and they have 
fully sttccecded in satisfying the public 
that nothing on their parts was wanting 
to the success of the expedition, 'fhe 
same feeling also induced sereral of the 
gnitienieii to recoiti In their private Jour- 
nals, for the amusement of their friends, 
such drcunuitanecs as either related more 
pniticularly to themselves, or might be 
tieemed too unimportant to And a place 
in the ofticial account ; aud to this we arc 
indebted for the pi-esent very entertaining 
volume of Captain Lyon, already well 
knotiii to the public by his interesting 
travels in a very opposite clime, the inte- 
rior of Africa. 

Avoiding as ftur as possible the dryness 
of those technical details, which are so 
frequently dereid of inteiest to the gene- 
ral reader, Captain Lyou has collected in 
his Private Journal a great variety of ac- 
ceptable Information, with which his ob- 
servations has famished him. The ciis- 
toms of the various trlbca of Esquimanxy 
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form one of the most striking features of 
the work, and possess strong ^ims on 
our curiosity. Wandering through regioun 
of almost perpetual ice, and deprived an- 
nually for weeks together of the checrinn 
influence of the sun, these singular beiugH 
may almost be regaided as inhabitauts 'of 
another world, and every thing relating to 
them Is investm with a peculiar interest. 
Their continual gaiety and good humour 
form a striking contrast to the desolate 
regions in which they dwell, and appear, 
by an admirable provision of the Creator 
of the universe, to be abundantly foruish- 
cd to them as a counterpoise to the 
dreariness of the climate which they are 
destined to inhabit. So addicted are they 
111 general to barter their commodities 
against the various articles of iron manu- 
factured in more civilized regions, that in 
three several Instana’s, unless our tra- 
vellers were much dereived, children of 
from three to four years of age were offer- 
ed in exchange for a knife ; and asingnlar 
custom W'as observed in these coinmerrial 
transactioiis, a bargain never being re- 
garded as comydetc until the article re- 
ceived in excliange had been repeatedly 
licked with the tongue. 'Hiis ceremony 
was universally made use of, whether 
the object of it wtw merely a liead, or 
whether, to the great teimr of the voy- 
agers, the tongues even of children weir 
repeatedly canied along a razoi*, while 
itts were constantly exempted froiii it. 
n the tribes which ivere first met with, a 
great propensity to begging, and no little 
(lispositioii to stealing, were prominent 
characteristics ; accomplishments whidi 
may jmssibly have been aojuired from 
their greater proximity to civilized socie- 
ty, as the more remote families were found 
totally exempt from them, 'fhe scrupu- 
lous nonesty, indeed, of the tribe who 
wintered in the neighbourhood of the ves- 
sels, off Winter Island, was most admira- 
ble ; not even the dirt neap being scardicd 
for such invaluable rarities as Inokw 
glass, &c. without permission previously 
requested and obtained from the com- 
manders of the tdiips. Tills latter party 
were also distinguished from those for- 
merly met with, by the immense size of 
the boots of the remales, which were ap- 
plied to all the purposes of the pockets 
reticule, being amply capacious e*o^ 
to answer tlie purposes of each of ti^ 
appendages of fomale dress. Some Wea 
may be rormed of their vast extent from 
the detection of a female in the attem|ij 
to hide in one of her boots a block 13 
inches square. Tlic women are desertbeo 
as very mo<lest,~-althongh the 
of a redcoat was remarkable even in these 
distant regions, and such was the ext^ 
of delight which was exhibited whe n tw 
marines were ftnt seen in their wfM* 
that Capt. L. himself shone with dimlnisb* 

ed beams, until, making a decided stw 
gte for piwcdcncy, he mounted a flasw 
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con liaed with yellow Mae, which had 
imce deeoraliKi the gallant ** Mi\jor Sttir- 
^)n/* aad thos rained the elevation 
fit)in which he had so nearly been esclud- 
1(1. Of the exceeding gluttony which is 
observed among the Esquimaux, numcr^ 
ous details are ^ven, some of which are 
not a little disgusting. We cannot ven- 
ture on giving even a list of their delica- 
iies, such as yellow soap, candles, &c. 
anti must totally abstain from any de- 
scription of their elegant modes of cook- 
ing, and tlieir no less exquisite manner of 
(ieronring their provisions. 

Of the time during which the expedi- 
tion was absent from England, no less 
than live hundred and seventy-seven days 
were devoted to total Inactivity, the ships 
iiHving been frozen up in the ice for two 
hundred and sixty-seven days during the 
first winter, and three hundred aim ten 
in the second. Every arrangement was 
made on these occcasintis, which could 
contribute to the general comfort and 
hcaltii, and such amusements as could be 
obtained were etqterly sought after to di- 
minish the tediousuess and monotony of 
their forced sojourn. The theatrical 
wardrobe, which had been purchased by 
a gubscription among the officers previous- 
ly to leaving England, was brought into 
icijuisiiion, and plays were regularly per- 
formed eveiy fortnight by a shiveriug set 
of actors to a great-coated, yet very cold 
audience. The sailors also applied for 
permission to open an evening school, 
which was readily granted to them, and 
asMsted much in passing away some part 
of the time wliicn would otherwise have 
appeared extremely tedious. Occasional 
hunting, shooting, and walking, also con- 
tributed to diver.sify the scene, and to 
these amusements was added, during the 
second winter, that of sledge, driving, in 
which the ti-avellers soon became very 
expert ; while their frequent rommuuica- 
timi with the Esquimaux, and their visits 
to the snow hut villages, ftiniished a con- 
stant resource to the idler. 

The effects of the cold were but little 
experienced during the first winter by 
tapt. Lyon, although so lately an inha- 
bitant of the most heated regions of the 
earth. Yet so intense was the degree of 
cold, that on one occasion, during an ex- 
cuwion inland, It was utterly insufferable 
under the tents, and the party were com* 
pellcd to dig for themselves a cave in the 
»cv, which afforded Them the wannest 
n welling they could procure, aud in which 
'hw iiassed the night at a temperature of 
only i.'io below the freezing point ! 

rroM the (lopular naturo of the con- 
of this volume, we readily anticipate 
w It a fiwourable reception j yet we can- 
refrain from expressing our regrot 
that the takmt and perseverance which 
JJSj; ^loveroment has thus employed should 
wllmtintte Do be devoted to a service 
^ nsoiooi ta.iu duties, nndeo unsatis* 


factory in its results. We sbould. In. 
deed, rejoice were we to see them applied 
to any purpose likely to afford additional 
f^ilities to navigation, or increaMd acti- 
vity to commerce, but it is really dis- 
heartening to witness year after year the 
usele.s3 expenditure of the best energies 
of man, m a fruitless reseaich after a 
piu^age, which either does uot exist, or 
which, if discovered, could never be ren- 
dered available to any purpose of general 
utility. 

Some Account of the present State of 
the English Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa. By Thomas Pringle. i2ino. 
pp. 125. 

Tlie frequent repetitions which have 
been laid before the public, througb almost 
every channel, of the melancholy tale 
of the emigrants to Albany, as the new 
settlement in Southern Africa has been 
termed, have rendered every one tamiliar 
with its dit»tres8ing details. Induced by 
the express sanction aud recommendation 
of the Government to quit their native 
soil fur a far ili.staut shore, accompanied 
by their families, and taking with them 
tneir little all, to them it matters little 
whether the favourable reports by which 
Ministers were prevailed on, were derived 
from the highly coloured statements of 
those travellers'who, in passing througb 
this district, had described it as a spot of 
I lie most picturesque beauty aud surorii- 
iiig fertility ; or whether they were misled 
by the iniurniatioii of their more imme- 
diate servants. To the settlers U is indeed 
more than sullicieiit to have learnt from 
fatal exjierieucc, that this second laud of 
jn'ornise is, from the want of sulBcient 
depth aud the great tenacity of the soil, 
by no means adapted to tillage, the mode 
of cultivation to which their labours Bad 
been principally directed ; and that these 
permanent obstacles were not the only 
ones which they were doomed to encoun- 
ter, since the success of their exertioiii 
wa.s further frustrated by tlie api>carance 
of the rust among their coru, a scourge 
which had biten absent from tlie coiouv 
for more than forty years previous, and 
which proved fatal to the three first har- 
vests of the settlers. Unable to bear up 
against these reiterated losses, many of 
the poorer among them, were compellw 
to abandon their locations, to seek a sub- 
sistence in tlie towns aud in tlie o dcr 
establishments, by Uie labour of tlieir 
hands; aud for the relief of tlicro, and 
the temwirary assistance, tiulil the suc- 
ceeding iiari'cst, of those whose eiwrgies 
were yet directed to the hopes of a tourtn 
crop, a suliscription was commeiiceil at 
Cape Town. Precautions were taken to 
procure for this harvest amoro successiul 
result, and seed was procured ^ a nature 
levs obnoxious to the attacks of tte rust; 

but thls,.thoughd«itruotiv«tatli«pr<HK. 
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pccts nf the former years, was an enemy 
mild in its visitations, to that which now 
overwhelmed them. A continued and 
heavT rain produced so tremendous a 
llooa, that mauv of the habitations were 
completely wasned away by it, together 
with the docks, the horses, and the crops. 
Few, indeed, escaped without injury, 
while the greater part sufftned most se- 
verely, and many were deprived of every 
thing, even of their very clothing. The 
funds which had been collected in tlie 
Colony, were utterly inadequate to meet 
this new and overpowering evil ; but the 
exertions of the friends of humanity were 
redouided with the exigence of the occa- 
sion. Aware that tlie liinited means of 
succour wliich the Colony could furnish, 
would lie far from sufHcient to counteract 
tlie distress that had thus been created, 
appeals were made to the public in Eng- 
land and in India; and it is in support of 
these, that the present work is chiefly 
directed. To attain its object it would, 
however, have been more desirable that 
the information it contiains should have 
been digested into a clieap pamphlet for 
general circulation, than that it sliould 
have been extended into a distinct and 
independent volume. To the sub.vrii>tion , 
the necessity for wliieh it is intended to 
demonstrate, we most cordially tvish 
every success. No' situation can indeed 
be more distressing than that of tlie father 
of a family, deprived of all means of sup- 
porting tliem, at a distance from his na- 
tive land ; and none can, consequently, 
possess a jiister or more powerful claim 
on the humanity of the British iieople. 

Immediate, not gradual Abolition ; 
or, an Inquiry into the shortest, safest, 
and most effectual Means of getting rid 
of West Indian Slavery. 8vo. pp. 50. 

Great as are the exertions which the 
friends of humanitv and justice are making 
for the Ainelioratioii of the Condition of 
the Negro Slave, we must confess that we 
entertain no very sanguine eX|)ectatioii3 of 
tlie speedy adoption of any WTll-digesled 
plan for carrying their benevolent inten- 
tions into effect. We were, it is true, 
twelve months ago, in coiumou with al- 
most every body else, deluded by the Go- 
vernment into a temporary belief, that it 
was at length their sincere iiitetitioii to 
give their efficient support to tiie attmii- 
ment of that great object. For what other 
iiiterpretatioii could we possibly affix to 
the unanimous resolution of the House of 
Coniinons, moved by Mr. Canning him- 
self, which declared, * ‘ that it is expedient 
to adopt cffeetiial and decisive measures 
f^nr ameliorating the condition of the 
Slave Population in his Mi^esty's Colo- 
iileB.” But, alas ! the events of the pre- 
sent session have served to convince us of 
our error, and to deuuwstrate the futility 
of professious uol gnindcd upon prin- 


ciples. The speech of Mr. Catmint, on 
laying before me House of Cqiiinens tke 
Order in Council relative to Trinidad 
and the recent conduct of Ministers with 
reference to the worse than Star-Cham- 
ber j’rocecdinm of the Mterara Court 
Martial, exhibit in its true light their ti- 
mid and vacillating policy. Such a Go- 
vernment may indeed by turns affect to 
be convinced by the arguments of one 
party, or submit to be bullied by the 
menaces of the other ; but it is utterly 
incapable of adopting that plain, honest, 
sti-aight-forward line of proceeding, which 
the exigencies of the case imjieratively 
demand. Gradual abolition, to beeffw. 
tual, ought to be conducted on a fixed and 
determinate system, sound in its princi- 
ples, steady in its progress, and certain 
in its results. But a system of, trifiiiit; 
and shuffling, like that fiitherto nursiied, 
can only tend to keep alive, botli in the 
Slave and in the Planter, that spiiit of mu- 
tual hatred and distioist which it has cii- 
endered. Unless a more decided tone 
c speedily adopted, that unhappy spirit 
must go on increasing in intensity, amid 
feelings of disappointed hope and desjv- 
rate revenge on the one hand, and fraiiiic 
aiarm and aggravated tyranny on the 
otlier, giving rise to a train of real or 
imaginary plots and insiiiTCCtions, witli 
all their concomitant and consequent mi* 
series, in endless and horrid succession. 

With re.'ipcct to the present pamphlet, 
its object is clearly indicated by its title, 
'riie author considers the Gradual Aboli- 
tion of Slavery as a measure pref^nant 
with the seeds of mischief, pciilou-s in its 
progre.ss, and indefinite in its conse* 
ouchct*.s ; and endeavours to demonstrate 
tlie safety, necessity, and superior policy 
of immediate emancipation. For our- 
.selves, we arc not sanguine in our hopes 
of such a .sudden change in the con- 
dition of the negro; but we must con- 
fess that, if it could be accomplished, 
we .should think it infinitely preferable 
to the present system of tampering with 
the feelings ana passions of a ini’^er- 
ablc race of beings, whom ignorance and 
oppression have renderctl peculiarly liable 
to excitement, and whom a continuance 
of such conduct must render desperate ; 
a system which excites in them iiopes 
newer meant to be realized, and then pu- 
nishes the natural indignation which sw h 
perfidious treatment cannot fail to awaken 
in the bosoms of those who are its obicett, 
with a severity of infliction which we 
shudder to contemplate, 'fhat an end 
should immediately M put to such a 
tern, must be the prayer of every wan, 
whose feelings have not been rendered 
callous to the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures, by siq>|K>sed personal interest, of 
hastily adopted prejudices. But to what 
quarter are we to look for the means of 
effecting so desirable, so indispensable a 
reformation. From the PJanigro 
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more * : ,r ' 

can be expected; yet these assemblies 
tell U8 aiitt the Governiueiit at home has 
had the unparalleled meanness to truckle 
to the empty menace, that they alone 
ha^e the right of regulating the internal 
aff.nrs of the Colonies, and that they arc 
(leiermincd fo run all lenpths in resisting 
the interference of the British Pailiament 
with their domestic concerns. Fi’oiri the 
Government and the Leplature. which 
could umely and in silence submit to 
such wild and extravagant pretensions, 
what hope can we entertain of any active 
co-operation, unless roused from their 
apatuy by the united voice of the British 
unblic. Our only hope is then in the 
people of England ; to them we must look 
for the preservation of their West Indian 
possessions from the liorrid scenes whicli 
a fatal system of policy has long been pre- 
paring mr them. But it is not from the 
voluntary abstinence of any portion of the 
people from the productions of these Co- 
lonies, as recomineiided by the author of 
tlic pamphlet before us, that wc can ck- 
pi'ct to derive so salutary a result. 'Hie 
vi>i(Miary nature of this,* and all hiinilar 
Nclienies, for producing any considerable 
and perinaueut eflect on the consumption 
of urllcles of general use, by means of 
individual self denial, has alrojul.v been 
amply demonstrated. And even if the 
means prmtosed were capable of prodne- 
ing the effect auticiuated, it appears to us 
extremely doubtful how for that circum- 
stance would operate beneficially for the 
Slaves, or rather whellicr it would not 
feml materially to heighten their present 
state of misery and degradation. It is 
not, therefore, to the agency <*f sj'UcIi 
means that we can look for the attain- 
ment of our object ; it is from the com- 
bined exertion of that “ voice potential " 
which the |)Cople of England have more 
than once raised with success, because 
the Goreriiment dare not resist its call, 
that w'C anticipate the ultimate triumph of 
the cause of reason and justice. Into the 
hands of the British nation v%'C must com- 
mit the task of reseniug their name from 
the opprobrifim of still ibstering a system, 
which they have so often imevpiivcjcally 
deiiounccdii and of preserving alike the 
I’lauter ana the Slave from the dreadful 
and inevitable consequences of a continu- 
ance of the present state of things. 

A Voyage to India; containing reflec- 
tions on a Voyage to Madras and Ben- 
gal, ill 1821, in the ship Lonach; In- 
structions for the Preservation of Health 


in Indian Climates \ and Hints to Sur* 
geons and Owners of Private Trading 
Ships. By James Wallace, Surgeon of 
the Lonach. 8vo. 

An account of the Discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the Interior of Angola and 
of Mozanibifiuc, &c. By J. E, Ikwdich. 
8vo. 

A Statement of the principal Facts in 
the public Life of Augustin de Iturbide. 
Written hy himself; with a Preface by 
the Translator, aud an Appendix of Do- 
cuments. 8 VO. 

Six Months in Mexico, By William 
Bullock. Bvo. 


rniirARiNO for publioatios. 

Mr. Ackerman has puMished the Pro- 
spectus of a Picturesque Tour of the Rivers 
(langes and .Ininna, which is to appear in 
Six Monthly Numbers, consisting of 24 
roloured Views, a Map, and Vignettes ; 
fnnu original Drawings made on the s|Mit 
by Lieut.-Col. Foirc.st. 

Mr. White, Lieutenant in the Piiitcd 
Slates Navy, has in the press a \^oyage to 
Cochin China. 

A llesidence of Four Years in South 
Afiica, hy 'Fhomas Pringle, author of the 
“ Autumnal Excursion” and other Poems. 

Journal of a Residence In Ashanlee. 
By Joseph Dupries, Esq. late his Britan- 
inc ftlajesty’s Envoy and Consul fur that 
Kingdom. Comprising Notes and He- 
searehes relative to the, (Johl Cosist and 
the Interior of Western Africa, ehielly 
collected from Arabic .MS.S. and Inlorma- 
tion eoiiininnicated by the Moslems oi 
(Juinea. 'i’o which is prefixejl an Account 
of the Origin and Causes of the pivsenl 
War. 

A .Series of Lithographic Prints ol’Sce- 
L' V.iliLi friirii ill'uvvtlius 


iicry ill Kgy|)t and Nubia, Iruni drawings 
bv Bossi, a Roman Artist, executed by 
Ales-srs. Harding ami Wcstall, arc about 
to appear in Numbers. 

Mr. Swainsou has in the nress a small 
work on the Zoology of Alexico; eon* 
taiiiing Descriptions of the Animals col- 
lecUHl there by .Mr. Bulloek, and intended 
as an Amiendix to the Travels of the lat- 
ter geiitWmaii in that country. 

Five Years’ Residence iri the Canady ; 
including a Tour through the IhilfiM 
Suites of America, m IJ2.L By h- A. 
Talbot, Esq., of tiie Tallmt Settlement, 
Upper Canada. 2vols. 8ro. 
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DEBATES AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


On TVedneidayt Jum 9, 1824, a Spe- 
cial General Court of Proprietors was 
hd4 for the purpose of considering the 
drafts of two bills now before Parlia- 
ment ; the first to authorize the East 
India Company to trade direct from 
China to the British Colonies in North 
America ; and the second, to continue 
the several Acts for securing the reve- 
nue on goods imported from places 
within the limits of the Company’s 
Charter, and for continuing the present 
duties on East India sugar. 

The Chairman having taken his scat, 

General TitoaNTON said, that he had 
observed that several other subjects 
were to be brought under the conside- 
ration of the ' Proprietors at the next 
(Quarterly Court, in addition to the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, for 
the reduction of the inteiest on India 
Bunds. He wished to know whctlier 
his motion would have precedence of 
other business. 

The Chairman replied, that it was 
open to the gallant General to bring 
forward ins motion ai the business of 
the day. 

General Thornton complained that 
notice of bis motion bad not been ad- 
vertised. 

The Chairman said, the usual prac- 
tice had been observed with respect to 
the gallant General’s motion. 

The Clerk, by desire of the Chair- 
man, then read a list of the ]»apers re- 
lative to the atbiirs of the East liulia 
Company, which had been laid before 
Pariiametit since the last General Court. 

amrrican trade bill. 

The Chairman called the attention 
of the ('ourt to one of the subjects 
which they had been specially convened 
to consider, namely, the American 
Trade Bill, lie requested that the 
Court would give their attention whilst 
the Clerk read a letter, which hsdbccn 
addressed by the President of the Board 
of Trade to the Court of Directors, and 
also the answer which had been return- 
ed to that letter. This Currespoudeuce 
would, he thought, put the Court in full 
)>o8sessi[ou of tiie subject ; if not, he 
woubl be iiappy to afford any informa- 
tion in his power. 

A letter from ]Mp.,Hu8kisson, the 
President of the Buaril of Trade, doted 
the 2f)th of May, to the Court of Direc- 
ttiis, was then read by the Clerk. It 
commeuceU by calling the atteutiou of 


the Court to the state of the tea trade 
with the British North American Colo- 
vuies. It stated, that from accounts 
transmitted from Upper and Lower 
Canada, it appeared tnat^Voin 10 to 
12,000 chests of tea were annually con- 
sumed in those colonies, of which quan- 
tity not more than a tenth was supplied 
from the East India Company’s ware- 
houses, the rest being smuggled from 
the United States. The effect of this 
was, that a revenue of not less than 
90,000/. was levied upon his Majesty’s 
subjects in the Canadas, ibr the benefit 
of the revenue of the United States. 
This state of things had^ attracted the 
attention of the local legislature, and a 
report of a committee, who had inquired 
into the sul)ject, had been transmitted 
to the home Government. The report 
suggested three remedies: first, that 
the East India Company might be au* 
tliorized to import teas direct from Can- 
ton into Canada ; secondly, that the 
merchants of Canada should be allowed 
themselves to import the necessary 
quantity of tea direct from Canton ; 
thirdly, that the intercourse now sub- 
sisting between the United States and 
Canada, should he legalized, and teas 
be allowed to be imported from the for- 
mer country, on the payment of a mo 
derate duty. So many commercial and 
jH>lilical objections existed against the 
last proposal, that nothing could induce 
the Government to adopt it. The second 
proposal was also liable to many objec- 
tions, Mr. Huskisson, therefore, re- 
commemled the Court of Directors to 
consider whether it would not be ad- 
visable for the East India Company to 
semi a supply of lea for Cana<la in ves- 
sels freighted for that purpose by them- 
selves, or by other persons, to whom 
they might grant licenses, under such 
regulations as they should think fit. 
The cheapness of the tea smuggled 
from America, arose from its nut being 
so good as that supplied by the Com- 
pany ; but as the cheap description of 
tea suited the consumption in Canada^ 
it was recommended that the Company 
chould supply a similar kind of tea. 
Mr Huskisson’s letter concluded with 
cxpre.Hsiiig a coufidenl hope that no con- 
Rulerations of mercantile profit would 
induce the Company to object to try an 
experiment which the Government con- 
sidered desirable to he made. 

The answer of the Court of Directors, 
dated the 29th of May| was next read. 
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Kitate^tllRtthe Cuurti had not been 
unubseAot of the ektcneive and illegal 
iitipuriatiuii of teas into the British 
North Ainericau Colouics from the 
Uuited States^ aud that they were per- 
fectly willing: to adopt a remedy for the 
enl, by freighting veksels tlirect from 
Cantoui wi(h tea suitable foi the Cana- 
dian market. For that purpose, tiie 
Court of Directors had written to their 
hU|)ercargoes in China, to have a suit- 
able supply of lea ih readiness from 
July 1835. 

Tlie Chairman observed, that the 
rorrcs|)oudence which had been read was 
so conclusive, that it was unnecessary 
fur hiid to make any CDiiiments utiuii 
it. The Court would perceive that they 
were required to part with no privilege 
which they possessed; aud the public 
would see that the Company were will- 
ing to consent 10 a proceeding which 
the Government considered advantage- 
ous to the general interests of the em- 
pire. He moved that the Court do ap- 
prove of the Bill. 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson asked whether It 
was the intention of the Court of Direc- 
tors tliat the trade to Canada should be 
carried on in the Company's own ships, 
or in the ships of individuals licensed 
by the Company. He likewise wished 
to know, whether the West India (Colo- 
nies were to have the benefit of the pro- 
posed new arrangement. 

The Chairman said, that the letter 
which had been sent to Mr. Huskisson 
clearly pointed out that it was the Inten- 
tiiiji of the (Jourt of Directors to carry 
on the trade in ships freighted by them- 
selves. The Court of Directors might, 
if they pleased, grant licenses to indi- 
viduals j but at present it was their de- 
termination not to do so. The answer 
(0 the hon. Proprietor's question, re- 
specting the West India Colonies, was 
lu be mud in the BUI, which stated 
thtt the trade vvas to be confined exclu- 
sively to the North American British 
Colouiest. 

Mr. R. Jackson said that his reason 
for asking how the trade was to he car- 
ried on, was, that on a former occasion 
he remembered that great alarm was 
expressed at the proposal for allowing 
licensed traders to proceed to China. 
The hon. Proprietor then proceeded lo 
•rgne, as we understood, {tor he spoke 
in so low a tone as to be scarcely audi- 
ble,) that it would be wise in the Com- 
pany to increase the facilities to private 
tnuung, hy the graatiBf of licenses. 

Mr. Orrutiikrs asked, ivbether, hy 


the Bill, licebses 'would be granted to 
individuals to trade on their own ac- 
count, or on that of the Company. 

The Chairman replied, that the Bill 
empowered the Company to grant li- 
ceuscs to individuals to trade ou their 
own account. 

Mr. Blanchard asked, whether in- 
dividuals (lid not already, by the 53d 
of Geo. HI., possess the privileges |ipo- 
pused to be extended to them by the 
present Bill. 

The Chairman said, that the Act al- 
luded to, pve no power to individuals 
which it (lid not give to the Company ; 
and as the Act did not authorise the 
Compauy to carry on the trade direct (0 
Canada, it followed that individuals 
could not do so. 

Mr. CAiiiiuiiiRKs was of opinion that 
the granting permission to individuals 
to carry on tne trade, must injure the 
funds of the Compauy, because the 
former would obtain the profits which 
the latter ougiit to have. He feared 
also that it would open the door to illicit 
trading. 

The Chairman said, that the fears of 
the hon. Proprietor were quite ground- 
less. The Bill did not compel the (' 0111 - 
pany to grant licenses ; but only gave 
them perinisHion to do so if they should 
think fit. The (Company would carry 
on the trade themselves if it were pro- 
fitnhle ; if it were not profitable, it was 
unlikely that individuals would desire 
to embark in it. 

The motion was then carried utiani- 
mousiy. 

SL'OAR DUTIES. 

The Chairman then submitted to the 
Courttlic draft of the Hilt ft»r cuntiiiuiiig 
the Duties on Fast India Sugar, which 
he moved that the Court should approve 
of. — Agreed to. 

On the question, that the Court do 
adjourn, 

Mr.WF.F.uiNC} said that he consider- 
ed it to 1)6 a matter of deep regret that 
the Bdl which the Choinnau hod just 
brought under the notice (.f the Court, 
had not called forth observation from 
those Directors who had seats in the 
House of Coinmous. That Conrt had, 
after much discussiou, expressed their 
opinion that the duties ou Fast India 
and West India Sugar ought to be equa- 
lized. Nothing had since oc^curred to 
show that the Court liarl altered it* opi- 
nion ou the subject, and therefore he 
thought that it was the duty of the 
Executive to press it on the attention of 
Gmernment. 

The Chairmar obserted, that thrae 
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wu no ground for charging the Court 
of Directors with anv neguct of duty 
with regard to the Bill before the Court 
As soott as he perceived notice of the 
BiU given in the House of Commons, 
he applied to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for information respecting its ob- 
ject. He found that it was only intend- 
ed to continue the existing duties for 
one year, with the exception of those on 
Mauritius sugar. The duty paid last 
year by Mauritius sugar was 21, per 
rent. ; by the present BiU it was re- 
duced to 27s, The Bill had been read 
a third time in the House of Commons, 
but it had not yet passed through the 
House of Lords : an op{)ortunity was 
thereforepresented of petitioning against 
it, if tile Court should consider it objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. R. Jackson complained that the 
draft of the Bill had not been laid be- 
fore the Court at an earlier period. The 
object of the bye law, which required 
that all Bills allecting the Company’s 
interest should be laid before a (veoerfd 
Court before they ne. e passed by Par- 
liament, which was to enable the Com- 
psny to object to any measures which 
they considered injurious to them, 
would be defeated, if Bills were not to 
be presented until after they had passed 
through the House of Commons. 

The C II At KM AN observed, that the bye 
laws had been complied with. 

A Proprietou, whose name wc could 
not learn, asked, as we understood, 
whether any alterations were alxiut to 
he made with reganl to Haileybury 
College ? 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. He had 
just come into Court, and being much 
interested in the sugar trade, he wished 
that the Chairman should repeat the ex- 
planation which he understood had been 
given of the object of the Bill which 
had been laid before the Court. 

The Proprietor who had proposed 
the rtuestion respecting Haileybury Col- 
lege, made some observation which was 
inaudible. We understood that he did 
^ not repeat his question. 

The Chairman then repeated the 


expressing either approval ^ distp. 
proval of the measure. ' ^ w 
Oeueral Thornton made some ob. 
servatiens to the same cffoct. 

The Court then adjourned* 


On Monday, June 14, a Special Ge- 
neral Courted Proprietors was held, for 
the purpose of considering the draft of 
the East India Possessions Bill, &c. 

SUGAR DUTIES. 

The Chairman begged, before the 
Court proceeded to the business for 
which it had been made special, to 
offer some explanation with respect to 
the Bill laid before the last General 
Court, for continuing the duties on 
East India sugar. On that occasion he 
had stated that the object of the Bill 
was to continue for one year more the 
existing duties on East India sugar, 
with the exception only of those upon 
Mauritius sugar, which would be re- 
duced. An honourable Proprietor (Mr. 
S. Dixon) who was not now present, 
seemed to doubt the correctness of his 
iiiforiiiation with regard to the latter 
I^oint. He had in couseoucncc made 
further inquiry respecting the provisimii 
of the Bill, aurl found that the clause 
regarding the reduction of the duty on 
Mauritius sugar had been omitted in 
the Committee on the Bill. The eir- 
cuni stance had escaped his uhservation, 
owiug to the Bill having been reported 
on un unusual liay (Saturday). The 
mislatcmeut which he bad made was 
obviously quite unintentional, and he 
had taken the first opportunity which 
offered to correct it. He understood 
that the clause bad been omitted lie- 
cause Goverunieiit was of opinion that 
it would be better to legislate for 'tbp 
Mauritius in a separate Bill ; hut that 
intention, it now appeared, had been 
abandoned. It resulted, therefore, that 
the oaiiie duty w ould continue to be pend- 
ing for another year upon Mauritius 
sugar, as was paid upon all sugar im* 
ported from the East Indies. 

Ill answer to a question from Mr. 
R. Jackson, 


statement which he bad made respect- 
ing the BiU. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, that it was cur- 
rently reported in the sugar market, 
that no alteration would be made in the 
Mauritius sugar duties for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Gaiiaoan thought with reganl 
to the present BiU, the letter of the bye 
laws had been complied with in viola- 
tion of their spirit. The Court bad not 
been presented with an opportnnity of 


The Chairman repeated that Mauri- 
tius sugar would continue subject to 
the same duty as was paul upon all 
other sugar the produce of the continent 
of India— namely, 40e. per cent. 

General Thomntom asked whether 
Ministers had abandoned the inteution 
of introducing a separate Bill for the 
reduction of the duty on Mauritius 
sugar ibU Session. 

*i’be Chairman said that he vader* 
stood they hadi 
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The Chairman then called the at- 
tention of the Court to the above- 
named Bill» which had been framed 
for the purpose of carrying into 
eifoet certain exchanges of territory in 
the East Indies* The Bill had resulted 
from a uegociation which had been 
made some years » and was concluded bv 
a treaty signed in London on the 17tu 
uf March last, by the Plenipotentiaries 
of his Britannic Majesty and those of 
his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands. The object of the treaty was to 
elfcrt certain exchanges of territory in 
the East, belonging to the two countries. 
The full sovereignty of the island of 
Singapore, a point of great iuiportaucc 
ill tnc Eastern Archipelago, was ceded 
hy the Dutch to the Crown of Great 
llritian, and on- the other hand Ben- 
nioleu was surrendered to the Dutch. 
The company having rights in the pos- 
session of Bencoolen, which could not 
he disposed of without their consent, 
the ( oiirt of Directors were informed 
in 1^20 of the negociation which was 
then going on, and at the suggestion 
of Mr. Canning, then President of the 
Hoard of Control, they ap|H)inted part 
of their body as a committee to con- 
sider whether it would l)c expedient for 
the Company to agree to the proposed 
alterations. The Committee closed 
their labours in February last, and re- 
}iurted in approbation of the negocia- 
tion ; the Court of Directors sanctioned 
the Report, and the Bill was conse- 
quently brought into Parliament. He 
concluded bv moving that the Court do 
approve of the proceeding of the Court 
ul Directors, and of the Bill in question. 

The Deputy Chaikman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson was desiroiH of 
knowing whether the Court of Direc- 
tors had been informed of the pniposed 
exchanges of territory before they had 
been determined on by tlie English and 
Dutch Governments. 

The Chairman replied that Govern- 
ment had taken no step before they 
consulted with the Court of Directors. 
All that was done had been done with 
the fullest concurrence of the Court of 
Directors. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, that although 
he wa84>f opinion the Coart of Directors 
had violated the bye laws, by consenting 
to make any exchanges of territory with- 
out ftrst Submitting the subject to a 
^leueral Court of Proprietors, yet be 
vouldaot, m aeoonnt of the advantage- 
^ mansgemeat which had been made 


fof the Company's fnteresti, dwell 

r that rireumstance. Thehonoi^^ 
and learned Proprietor then to<^ 
a summa^ review of the history of 
the English and Dutch poiiessious- 
in the Eastern Archipelago, ’ In or* 
der to prove the value and import- 
ance of Singapore, which might be 
termed the padlock of the Malacca 
straits. He was bound to say that 
the treaty had been conducted in the 
honest spirit which characterized the 
dealings between merchants, rather 
than with the cunning which ttsually 
distinguished the transactions of diplo- 
matists. By the conclusion of the 
present treaty, the grounds of quarrel 
which had existed between us and the 
Dutch for upwards of 200 years, would 
be removed. It had been the opinion 
of the late Governor General, that it 
would be advisable even to purchaso 
the possessions which would outuc un- 
der the dominion of Great Britain by 
the treaty which had been cohetuded, 
ill order to render less remote tlie 
chance of future controversy. Men- 
cooleii, which theCumpany had given 
up, although a larger island, had never 
been of any benetit to the (loinpnuy ; 
but, oil the" contrary, had been a con- 
stant cause of expense. So untenable 
was it that it iiud oii some occiisioim 
been taken by a single frigate ; and the 
appearance of an ordinary pirate was 
always sutheient to throw the whole 
island into consternation. In short, it 
was a )K>iiit which required protection, 
not one that could yield any. (Hear !) 
Kutertaiiiiiig these seutinients, he was 
quite disposed to waive what he ron- 
ceivfil to be the constitutional point 
connected with the subject befi»rc the 
Court. He entertained tlie opinion that 
the Court of Directors were put in 
sacred trust over the Company’s pos- 
sessions, and that they bad no right to 
cede one of them, without previously 
consulting the Court of Proprietors. At 
the same time he w as willing to admit, 
that if In the present instance the ques- 
tion had been agitated in that Court, 
the discussions which would have taken 
place, would have been of suc*h a nature 
as to awakeu the jealousy and vigilance 
of the Dutch, in which case the advan- 
tageous treaty would not have been con- 
cluded. He felt that as a Proprietor he 
owed his thanks to the Board of Con- 
trol and the CVnirtof Directors, for tho 
shdlre which they had had in bringilfg 
the treaty to so fortunate a conclusion. 

Mr. Wkkdino asked, as wc uiider- 
sto^, whether, under the new treaty^ 
the Company would be relimred from too 
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dftniilal pttvmeat ^vblch they had hcre'^ 
tofure niaae to buy oiV the competition 
of the Dutch, ill opiuid. 

The Chairman replied that all pay* 
meats to the Dutch would certainly 
cease, under the treaty, as they ex- 
pressly renounced all claims. 

Mr. R. Jackson asked whether any 
i*ouiiterpart to the complimentary paper 
delivered by the English negdeiators to 
the Dutch, had been received from the 
latter. 

The Chairman replied, that such a 

K r had been received. He was very 
, jy to hear that the treaty met with 
the approbation of the honourable and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Jackson), 
whom he could assure, on the part of 
himself and his Colleagues, that the 
Court of Directors were always glad 
when they could iieet the wishes of the 
Court of ProprieU)r8. He would just 
allude to one point, which the honour- 
able member bad touched upon. The 
honourable member seemed to think 
that the Court of Directors had neg- 
lected their duty, because they had not 
informed the Court of Propriehirs of the 
negociatiou whilst it was in progress. 
He hod no hesitation to say, that the 
Court of Directors would have defeated 
their object, by giving publicity to the 
transnetiou. Hut it was not to be 
assumed as certain, that the Court of 
Directors had acted wrong. They had 
acted under legal advice, and upon the 
statute of King William, which gave 
them power to make acquisitions or 
exchanges of territory. There ha«i 
been no delay in bringing the Bdl 
under the consideration of the Court 
of Proprietors. 

Mr. (lAiiAQAN was of opinion that 
it was the prerogative of the King to 
cede any of tlie British Indian posses- 
sions— even Madras itself, without con- 
sulting the ('ompauy. He trusted that 
care had been taken that the interests 
of the British residents at Bencoolen 
should not suffer by the change of 
sovereiffuty, 

Mr. Trant expressed a hope that at 
some future period arrangements would 
he made with the Danes, the French, 
and the Portuguese, for the cession of 
their possessiuns on the continent of 
India, in order that England might 
remain in the undisputed possession of 
the whole. 

The motion was then agreed to una- 
nimously, and the Court ^joumed. 


On lAoie 23, ft Quarteriy 

Gehml Court of Praprietori Wat Md, 


which Rfas made special fqr thepurposr , 
amongst otbeire, bf taking lifto (X)iisi- 
deration thh state of the Puhlie PreHin 
India, the regulation! thnt are now in 
force respecting it at the several pregi. 
deticies in India, and also the proceedings 
which have attended the sumression of 
the Calcutta Journal, and the banish- 
ment of Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Ar- 
not, two of its Editors. 

The discussion on this interesting 
subject did not however, as will be seen, 
take place, the Court having been occu- 
pied till a late hour with other business. 
The uncourteous behaviour of the 
Chairman and his supporters, at the 
close of the day’s proceedings, which 
evidently resulted from a desire tu 
throw au impediment in the way of the 
discussion of Mr. Buckingham’s case, 
is, we believe, unparalleled in the 
history of the East India House de- 
bates. 

The Chairman moved that the Court 
do agree to the resolution of the Court 
of Directors, recommending that a di- 
vidend of 5f per cent, on the Company''? 
stock be declared, for the half year 
commencing on the 5th of January last, 
and ending on the 5th of July next, 
which was agreed to. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the 
following gentlemen were nominated 
members of the committee of bye-laws 
for the ensuing year : Henry Howortfa, 
Esq. Hun. Douglas Kiniiainl, George 

(himming, Esq. Heathly, Esq. 

Henry .Smith, Esq. Grey Gnite, Esq. 
David Lyon, Esq. Robert Willianii, 
Ksq. Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Sir Henry 
Strachey, John Darbv, Esq. John Car- 
stairs, Esq. Richard IVining, Esq. Sir 
J. Shaw. 


CARNATIC AND TANJORE COMMIS- 
SIONS. 


The Chairman next moved, that the 
Court should confirm the resolution of 
the last Court of Proprietors, approving 
of the resolution of tne Court m Direc- 
tors, recommending that 300/. per an- 
num addilibnal should be granted to the 
Carnatic Commissioners for investigat- 
ing the Tanjure claims. 

Mr. Hume disapproved of referring 
the consideration of the Tanjore claims 
to the Carnatic Commissioners. H« 


thought it would be better far those com - 
mUsioners to finish the business they 
bad in hand, before they undertook 
dH^ther. 

’nfo^'HAtRMAH said thaf the plan pro- 
posed was the most economical one 
which could be adopted. If detv com- 
mlMtonert were Kfpotated le tovesd* 
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fste the Tanjore claimi, they must be 
La a salary equal to that which the 
Uni Stic Commissioners received i in 
julditiou to which, new clerks and of- 
(ices must be appointed, He was of 
opinion, that both the commissions 
would be brought to a termination 
within four years. 

Mr. U. kInnaird concurred in the 
observations which had fallen from his 
1 ) 011 . friend (Mr. Hume) , He considered 
it roost expedient to appoint a fresh 
coimnissiou to consider the Tanjore 
(juefetiuu. 

Mr. Lowndes supported the motion. 

Mr. Crawford said that it would be 
impossible for the com mission ers un'der 
the Tanjore deed to make any award to 
the creditors. By the first article, of the 
deed, the creditors agreed to prove the 
original couslderation which was given 
for their debts, which it was quite im- 
possible they could do. By the treaty of 
1799, the Company had pledged them- 
soUes to pay all the registered debts of 
the Rajah oi Tanjore, without any stipu- 
lation for their consideration. 

Mr. Patti SON said that great incou- 
M'nicuce would arise from not approv- 
ing of the resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors, the substance of which had 
become part of the legislative enact- 
ments. 

Mr. Humf. moved, as an amendment, 
that the question should be adjourned, 
in order to enable the Court of Direc- 
turs to determine whether it would not 
l)e expedient to appoint a separate 
roinmissiou to investigate the Tanjore 
claims. 

After a few words from Mr. D. Kin- 
uainl, Mr. K. Jackson, and General 
'I’lumiton, in support of the amend- 
nicni, 

The Chairman put the question, and 
‘leclared the amendment to be negatived. 

Mr. Hume demanded a ballot, which 
was appointed for Friday se’ennight. 

INDIA BONDS. 

Cfcneral Thornton, after a few pre- 
fatory observations respecting the ad- 
) antage which would result from lower- 
ing the interest on India Bonds, moved 
a recommendation to the Court of Di- 
rectors to reduce the interest on those 
Bonds from 3§ (at present paid) to a 
lower rate. 

Mr. Addinbll seconded the motion* 

The Chairman thought that it was 
very inexpedient to agitate such a ques- 
don at tne present moment. It waa 
better to leava all financial matters to 
die consideration of the executive body, 
who would ndse or lower the interei t of 


the Bonds as circumstances might re- 
quire. 

Mr, H. Jackson and Mr, Lowndes 
spoke against the motion. 

Mr. Humb suggested that the gallant 
General should withdraw his inotiou, 
and rest satisfied with haviug called the 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the subject. 

Mr. Twining and Sir C. Forbes con- 
curred in the sugnstion which had 
been made by Mr. Hume. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird thought that the 
pliant General had done right in call- 
ing the attention of the Court to the 
subject of his inotiou, iu which, how- 
ever, he would nut advise him to per- 
severe. 

General Thornton then, with the 
consent uf the Court, withdrew his 
motion. 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 

The Chairman was about to proceed 
to some other business of the day, when 

Mr. ]). Kinnaird rose, and said that 
he would avail himself of the practice 
whicii prevailed at Quarterly Courts, to 
call the attention of the Court to a sub- 
ject respecting which he had given no 
previous notice. A motion h^ been 
carried at a former Court fur the pro- 
duction of all documents and records 
on the subject of the Manmess of Hast- 
ings’s administration in India, which 
would enable the Court of Proprietors 
to form ail opinion resisting the merits 
or demerits of the wobic Manjuess. 
In consequence of that motion, a list of 
papers had been laid upon the table by 
the Court of Directors, which be con- 
sidered very incomplete. One paper, 
iu particular, was omitted, which he 
tlnmght the Court of Proprietors could 
not dispense with. He alluded to a paper 
drawn up by the Marquess «)f llBstiugs. 
containing an rrjmi of the principal 
events of the Marquess*! admin istraf 
tion in India. He remembered, perfectly 
well, that the late Chairman had dis- 
tinctly stated that the doeument would 
be proiluccd. He could not conceive 
why that omission bail occurred. It 
could uot, he presumed, be said, that 
the late Chairman made the declaration 
to which he bad alluded without the au- 
thority of the Court of Directors, for if 
he (Mr. K.) recollected rightly, that 
gentleman also stated that he had re- 
ceived previous iustniclious from the 
Court of Directors to move for the 
paper in questiou. 

The Chairman said, that the paw 
to which the honourable Proprietor M 
alluded, did nut under ine desenp* 
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tion of a ilocttment ou the records of 
the Company, (papers of which descrip- 
tion only had Doen called for by the re- 
solution of the Court of Proprietors) 
and the Court of Directors had there- 
fore withheld it. On arriving at Gibral- 
tar, after his departure from India, the 
Marquess of Hastings addressed a letter 
to the Chairman, dated the 6tb of May, 
1823, giving him permission either to 
submit it to the Cmirt of Directors or 
the Secret Committee. At the same 
period the Noble Marquess addressed a 
letter to the Court of Directors; the 
receipt of the latter letter was ackuow- 
ledged by them, in a communication 
in which they stated, that the Mar- 
(juess of Hastings must be too well 
acquainted with the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors to suppose that they 
could give any opinion with respect to 
the contents of his letter. The exposi 
had not been laid before the Court of 
Proprietors, because the Court of Direc- 
tors were unwilling, by sending it forth 
under their sanction, to give it a cha* 
racter which did not belong to it. (Hear.) 

Sir J. Doyle thought the answer of 
the Chairman was extremely unsatis- 
factory. He trusted that a question of 
mere form would not be allowed to stand 
in the way of the production of the 
naper. He concluded with moving for 
its production. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird seconded the mo- 
tion. 

The Chairman said there were many 
reasons why he wished tlie paper not to 
be produced. There could be no doubt 
that the Marquess of Hastings was at 
liberty to write a history of the transac- 
tions of his government, but it was 
another question whether the Court of 
Directors would send forth a paper, as 
it were under their sanction, which must 
necessarily call forth animadversions 
from other quarters. (Hear.) The docu- 
ment contained rellections on antece- 
dent Governors General, which must 
necessarily call forth remarks from 
them, if the document should be pub- 
lished under the authority of the Court. 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRU said, that the 
jealous regard which the Court of Di- 
rectors seemed to entertain of the cha- 
racter of their Governors General was 
of very recent date. 1 1 had arisen since 
that memorable day when the late 
Chairman preserved an imperturbable 
silence when a question was put to him, 
having for its object to ascertain whether 
the Court of Directors had accused the 
Marquess of Hastings of direct fraud 
tn his administration. 

Mr. Pattiron ii 14 that the Imhi* Pi^ 


prietor was arguing as if. the opinkm 
which the Chairman had given against 
the production of the paper, was also 
the unanimous opinion of the, Court of 
Directors. He begged leave to inform 
the bon. Proprietor, that the Court of 
Directors bad not expressed auy opinion 
as to the contents of the pf^per, 

Mr. D. KfNNAiRD was sorry he hod 
misunderstood the Chairman. But iu 
answer to that gentleman he would say 
that the reasous he had assigned should 
not operate against the nroduction of 
the documeut. H is Lord wip had slated 
nothing but facts, and he challeufi^d 
any man to read the paper impartially, 
and to say that it was the noble Mar- 
quess's intention to injure his predece<i- 
sors. He believed that the object in 
setting such a rumour adoat, was to 
create an unfavourable influence to the 
noble Marquess, amongst Lord Minto’s 
friends. The Marquess of Hastings bad 
described the crisis in which be had 
found Indian affairs, but he did not 
charge Lord Miuto with having pro- 
duced that crisis. That crisis had been 
foretold by I^ord Wellesley, and had 
been produced by events which were 
matured even before Lord Mintu as- 
sumeil the goveruineut. Those persons 
who supposed that the Martiucss of Has. 
tinge’s paper contained charges against 
Lord Mimo, had read it ignorantly, he 
would not say maliciously. In the name 
of the M arquess of H astings ,aud he hoped 
iu the presence of some of Lord Miutu’s 
family, he declared that the noble Mar- 
quess had intended to make uo charge 
against his Lordship. He had told Lord 
Minto himself so. 

Mr. Thant recollected that the late 
Chairman had given a distinct promise 
that the paper in question should be 
produced, and he therefore thought it 
would be extremely impolitic to with- 
hold it. 

Mr. R. Jackson said that if the want 
of an ufflcial character were the only 
thing which prevented the Marquess of 
Hastings's eipotf from being laid upon 
the table, that defect might easily be 
remedied by some friend of the Marquess 
enclosing it to the Court of Directors as 
a paper necessary to the vindication of 
bis character : it roust then be recorded. 
He thought that, by tlie promise of the 
late Chairman, the faith of the Court of 
Directors was pledged to the production 
of the tiocumeut. If the statements in 
the iipoti were wrobg, some person 
who was qualified should point out the 
errors. 

Mr. Impby maintained that Hia Court 

of Directori were not to be ^tiiiBifor 
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th€ n<m-pro^ctioii of the papefi be- 
cause H really not a recorded do- 
cument* 

Mr. Mitts declared that the docu- 
ment was recorded ; he had been sur- 
prised to hear the Chairman say that it 
was not, and wished to take the opinion 
of the law ofAcers on the subject. 

A warm discussion arose on this point, 
which terminated by the Chairman de- 
claring that the document was not re- 
corded. All p^rs which came before* 
the Court o^l^irectors were notified, 
and that course had been pursued with 
re^rd to the paper in question. He 
then read a resolution of the Court of 
Directors, dated the 5th of May 1824, 
which declared, that after mature deli- 
beration the Court were of opinion that 
the Marquess of Hastings’s ct/msc should 
not be presented to the Court of Pro- 
prietors because it was not an official 
document. 

Mr. Im.pey resumed, and said that he 
was still of opinion that the document 
was not official, and that the motion, 
if carried in its present shape, would be 
nugatory. The paper had been ad- 
dressed to their Chairman as a private 
individual, and his permission must be 
oiitained before it could be presented to 
the Court of Proprietors. But it was 
principally for the purpose of adverting 
lo a subject of great importance that he 
had risen. He wished to know whether 
it was necessary to the reputation of the 
Manpicss of Hastings, that such lau- 
gaage should he used as had that day 
Iwen heard in that Court. At present 
great differences of opinion prevailed with 
re*pect to the Marquess of Hastings’s 
administration j but was that a reason 
why the Court of Directors and their 
Chairman should he absolutely bearded 
by an honourable Proprietor (Mr. Kin- 
naird) ? Was it to be endured that the 
gentleman in the Chair, who was as able 
and as honest a man as had ever sat 
there, should be charged with ignorance, 
if not with malice, on account of the con- 
struction which be had put upon the Mar- 
quess of Hastings’s paper? (Hear, hear!) 
The Chairman, it was true, might en- 
tertain an erroneous opinion, but was 
there auy man present whd supposed 
that he did not entertain an honest opi- 
nion? (Heart) In conclusion, the hon. 
Hireetor stated that he bod no objection 
to the production of the 9xpot6, which, 
“owever, he would view only in the 
hffht of a speech by counsel, which was 
tt®t to be rerarded when unsupported 
oy proof. 

Mr. Mills wannly urged the pro- 
^cttonofthepaper. 


Mr. Lowndes also sunportedthe mo- 
tion for the production of the documsut, 
and indulged in an episode on the case 
of Captain O’Callaghan, to the inffnite 
amusement of the Court. He knew 
it had nothing to do with the case, 
(a laugh) ; but it was too much that a 
man should be obliged to live upon 
bread and water whether he liked it 
ur not. (Laughter.) Loyal as he was, he 
would do justice to the d— — st radical 
in the country. (Great laughter.) 

Mr. IIuGii Lindsay thought that the 
paper was recorded and ought to be 
pr^uced. He thanked Mr. Elphitistone 
and Mr. Pattison for the part which 
they had taken in behalf of the Marquess 
of Hastings, on a former occasion. 

Mr. Pattison was one of those who 
had originally thought that the produc- 
tion of the paper would lead to much 
inconvenience, but he was now willing 
to agree that it should be laid before 
the Court. It was as clear as the sun 
at noonday that it was recorded. 

- Mr. Hume inaintaiued that the cir- 
cumstance of the document having been 
rend in the Court of Directors, proved 
that it was one which the Court of Pro- 
prietors had a right to be put in posses- 
sion of. 

The Chairman again repeated the 
reasons why the Court of Directors had 
thought fit to witiihold the document, 
and his own reasons why he thought It 
would be inexpedient to produce it. In 
allusion to the remarks respecting him- 
self, which had fallen from an honour- 
able Proi rietor, he would leave it to 
those whom he had served for 24 yearn 
to determine whether he deserved them. 

^ Mr. 1 ). Kinnaird disclairoed any in- 
tention of saylnr any thing personally 
offensive to the Chairman. (Hear.) 

Sir G. Kobinson said, that be had 
no objection to the production of the 
noble Marquess’s statement, but he 
wished it to be understood that if it 
were produced, those who differed from 
the Marquess of Hastings’s friends, re- 
specting the conduct of that uobhsman, 
would feel it necessary lo move for other 
documents. 

Mr. Edmonbtone said a few 'words 
to the same effect. 

Sir J. Doyle wished every paper to 
be produced, which could illustrate 
the Marquess of Hastings's government 
in India, 

Sir C. Forbes expressed hii surprise, 
as we understood, that a relative of his 
own, an honound)le Director, whom 
he then saw in his place, and who was 
idverted ta ia the MRrquctf of Haste 
3L 
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iafi's iM^iAphUl, had not addfesscd the 
('unrt on the present ucoasion. 

(^ulouinl RAiUin could not fetnain 
sUeut aftei^ tho appeal which had been 
made to him. For hU own part ha was 
]>r«pared to concur ia the inotiuu for 
the protluclioii (tf the Maniuess** expoit^ 
but at the same time he felt bound to 
declare) that it cuutaiued statements in 
the correctness of which he could not 
concur. One part of the paper con- 
tradicted a statement which he had 
made before a committee of the House 
of Commous. (Hear.) If the motion 
were agreed to, he should feel it his duty 
to move for other papers. 

The Chairman observed, that he un- 
derstood the production of the Marejness 
of Hastings's statement was to be condi- 
tional upon the production of other pa- 
pers. (No, no.) 

After a long conversation, in which 
Mr. Impey, Mr. Hume, Mr. Twining, 
and Sir (i. Robinson participated. 

The Chairman put the question on 
Sir d. Hoyle’s motion, which was car- 
ried in the affirmative. 

Mr. EuMONSTONfi then moved that 
the Secret Committee be re((ucsted to 
apply to the Board of Control, for au- 
thority to lay before the Court copies of 
all the minutes of Council and other 
documents in the Secret Department, 
between Noveralier IB 13 aud November 
18)7, having reference to the state- 
ments in the Marquess's and 

also all documents which might serve to 
exhibit the state of India at the period 
to which the exposi referreci. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Sir C. Robinson then moved fur co- 
pies of all correspondence between the 
Govcrnor-Ceneral in Council and the 
President at Lucknow, respecting the 
reform in the administration of the Go- 
vernment of that district, and the em- 
ploymeut of British troops in the serv ice 
of the Vizier, from the 31st of January 
1808, to the 31st of December 1B15: 
as also, copies of all papers relating to 
loans contracted with tne Vizier, from 
October 1814, to May 1815.— Agreed to. 

Sir C. Forbes moved that the Court 
of Directors he requested to accompany 
the Mawjucss of Hastings's ttpesi with 
such observations thereupon u they 
should think necessary. 

This motion was warmly supported by 
Mr. Kinnaird, but gave rise to consider- 
able opposition from others; and uu 
being put, wuaegatived. 

Mr.lXKiN NAi RD next moved for copies 
of the minutes of Council, and of the 
despatches of Lord Hastings, rehuiveto 
the anny, in Mnroh at Apii 18 HK 


The ChaiAMAH said, thht he should 
feel it his dqty to oppose the motiwu 

Mr. R. Jackson wished, as the mo. 
tiou would he opposed, that, at that late 
hour, his hou. friend would not pre»s 
it, but let it stand as a notice for Uie 
next Court. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, be was williug 
to withdraw his motion, aud to reuevv it 
at tiie next Court. 

Mr. Impey, after complaining that 
the notice which the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Kinnaird) had given, of a motion 
respecting the Press in India, was too 
general to atford any clue as to what he 
intended to propose, moved that the 
Court do now adjourn. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he could not 
consent to the adjournment of the Court 
generally. He therefore moved, as an 
amendment, that the Court do adjourn 
to Wednesday next. 

The Chairman said, that Mr. Impey’s 
motion was an amendment upon the 
hou. Proprietor's motion for the produc- 
tion of papers; he could not, therefore, 

ut what the hon. Proprietor wished to 

e an amendment. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he understood 
that he had been allowed to withdraw 
his motion. 

The CiiAiRMAN rej^lied, that a mo- 
tion could not he with(lrawu without 
the unanimous consent of the Court ; 
and he would not give his consent to 
the withdrawing of the hon. Proprietor’s 
motion. 

Mr. Jackson expressed bis surprise 
at the conduct of the Chairmau. He 
bad never known an instance in which 
permission had been denied to with- 
draw a motion. 

The Chairman said, that it was un- 
usual to adjourn a Quarterly Court to a 
particular day. 

Mr.TKANT said, that he had seconded 
the motion for adjournment in the belief 
that a day would be fixed. He wished, in- 
deed, that a day should be fixed for the 
discussion respecting the Press in India* 
He thought it desirable that the dis- 
cussion should take place as earl^ as 
possible* on account of certain opiutont 
which had gone forth iu the public press 
on the subject. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird aaiU, that if Wed- 
uesday next did not sidt the Chairnuu's 
convenience, he might fix any other day 
for the adjouniment of the Court. 

The CiuiRMAN could oot teB what 
day would he coBvenieut, 

Sir C. Fqrbrs was desiio^ that some 
day, be it a week or a fortnight bencr, 
should be appointed (dr the diaco^u 
respecting wmeh notice h«k been fhreih 
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«M, howtvtr, the Chairmsn was not 
to b« driven from bis point. Me Would 
have the Court adjourned Mm rfi», »Ud 
io no other wav. . l 

At k'Bjfih the Court divided on Mr. 


ImiMy'i mdtibti, And the nttihhait 

were; 

Ayes 20 | N(^$ 20 

Tlie Chairman then gave the casting 
vote in favour of the moiluu for iude.> 
finite adjuurninentf and the Court ad- 
journed accordingly y after having sat 
nearly eight hours^ without entering at 
all on the principal business for which 
it was specially convened. 


INDIAN and colonial INTELLIGENCK. 


east indies, china, and new 

HOLLAND. 

Beni^fd.— No intelligence of great pub - 
lic interest has reached Us from Bengal, 
4 ince our last Number was issued, the 
iiievaleuce of Easterly winds having 
been unfavourable to the homeward 
passage of ships, so that though there 
liH>eheeu many arrivals since that pe- 
riod, the dates are not much later than 
befijre received. One of the most 
pleasing articles of intelligence which 
Ml! have to communicate is that a suh- 
scriptiun for the relief of the Greeks, 
bad been entered into at Calcutta, and 
almut £2000. sterling, is said to have 
been raised for that purpose. We re- 
joice at tills Indication ol public feeling 
and benevolence, which could not M 
directed into a more worthy channel ; 
hut we hope that while assisting 
the Greeks to expel their conquerors 
and uppressoi*8, they will nut lose sight 
of their duty as Englishmen, lu en- 
deavouring to prevent a despotism not 
altogether dissimilar in its origin at 
least, and founded on no right but that 
of conquest, from being exercised in 
such a manner as to lead to similar con- 
sequences In India at some future day. 

KespecUng the proceedings of the 
Bengal Government towards the press, 
file late letters communicate some ad- 
ditional facts, worthy of being placed on 
record. The public are already so fully 
iu pussesskm of all that was developed 
ill tW petition, and the debate to which 
this gave rise In the House of Commons 
OB the 25 t)h ultimo, that it, is quite un- 
necessary to offer any further remarks 
on what baa already transpireiL We 
may venture, howtver, to add aiiothet 
remarkable wet, as the wiuding-up of 
this series of ptfsecutioii ana spoliation, 
which recent letters from ludla have 
coiumunicaied, ana which was not 


known when the petition alluded to was 
presented. That dociunctit stated, that, 
at the date of the last advices from India, 
the property of the Calcutta Journal was 
in the hands of Dr. Mustou, a servant of 
the Indian Government, and soii-iu-iaw 
of one of its principal Members, Mr. 
Harrington, under a promise of renew- 
ing Its license of publication, which was 
ill daily expectation of being granted, 
but Up to lliat period witliheld. IV 
letters last received add this further in- 
telligence The Indian Government, 
unwilling that Mr. Buckingham should 
receive even the trilling benefit which 
this ruined property might produce liiiii, 
if the Calcutta Journal were revived, and 
apparently desiring to cripple all hiKel- 
forts for redress in litis country, by that 
impoverishment and ruin which renders 
even the law inaccessible U> the injured, 
intimated to his agents, that so lofig as 
this gentleman held any peeuiiiary in- 
terest whatever in the property of the 
concern, or was likely to derive any pe- 
cuniary benefit from it.s proeecd.s, it 
iitjver should he permitted to he resu- 
mcd. The parties imrusted witli its 
management were therefore compelled 
to sell under every possible clisad- 
vaiitage ; and as no person could he 
expected to purchase it on any terms 
without au assurance of being granted 
a license, no other than a favourite of 
the Goverrinieiit could ultiinatcdy pos- 
sess it. Accordingly, the individual 
already named, Dr.Muston, having rea- 
son to hope for a license to conduct this 
iournal as his own prqierty, and for 
his own benefit, though prevented from 
so doing for the benefit of another, was 
actually In treaty for the purchase j ami 
was thus likely to be pot, by the act of 
the Indian Government, into the ptjs* 
session of anotlier man's property, by 
wliich tor a WBilir Ij* 

fialiaeispetilyitodinitilewrtox*- *' 
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tbis be tbe'inode in which the ludiaii 
Authorities ar^ertnittedto punish men 
of indepeudennniods, and reward those 

it is not ^fRcult to pre^t wLat must 
be the issue. 

Mr. Amot has not yet arrived in Eng- 
land, although some of the ships which 
sailed from Bengal direct at toe same 
time with the vessel in which be went 
to Bencoolen, and in which he might 
have hail a passage free of expense, 
have now been at home more than three 
months ! — The following extract of a 
letter received from him since his ar- 
rival at Bencoolen, will he read with a 
melancholy interest. — It has already 
m)pcared in one of the London papers, 
Tw Globe and Traveller, the onltf one that 
thought the subject of siiflicient im- 
portance to deserve a line of comment, 
We give the introiluctory remarks of the 
Editor of that paper, by which the 
extracts were preceded. 

Wc insert to-day some extracts from a 
letter of Mr. Arnot, who wan sent home 
from India, in order to punish him for 
having some connexion with the Calcutta 
Journal. We .should rather say that he 
was biiui.shcd on tlic principle ot>icariiHw 
punishment for an alleged fault commit- 
ted by tlie Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Mr. Sandys. the Editor of the Journal, 
being a native of India, could not arbitra- 
rily be sent out of the country— a pririlege 
which, under the law that form.s the 
foundation of the IndiaCom]iany*s power, 
is to be exercised only upon natives of the 
British i8land.s; and the Indian (ioverii- 
ineiit, being thus uuable to punish him, 
banished Mr. Arnot, hi.s as.sistiuit. To the 
principle of this there is certainly nothing 
to be found parallel since the expedient 
wiiicli Butler attributes to the first puri- 
tanical settlers in Nortli America, who 
being unwilling to punish an active- 
hodied cohler who had killed an Indian, 
yet desirous * 

— to do 

'riic Indian Hogan-Mogan too. 
Impartial justice, in his stead did 
Hang a poor w'cavcrthativas bed-rid.” 

Thuloubtedly, however unjustifiable 
the motives of the Indian Government 
might be, they had the power lespUlvto 
send home Mr. Arnot, under the wise law 
to which we haw before lUluded, acconl- 
ing to which, a Frenchman, an American, 
or a subject of any foreign State, may 
reside in India, witnoiit being liable to be 
arbitmrily removed; but an Englishman 
or a Scotsman cannot. What, however, 
is deserriug of particular remark in the 
treatment of Mr. Arnot. is Uie crpl 
graration of the punishment which toe 

lodtah Goveru^t has beyond 


whatthehMr mkthoriMi. 
that any one found bv India, guiito of 
haring been bom in Great Britain, maybe 
sent home by the Government, it nmyt 
manifestly haveinteoded that the English- 
man conrict should be sent home directly 
not that he should be tortured by the 
confinement in a round-about tradioc 
voyage in the Indian seas. Yet Mr. 
Arnot is sent round by way of Bencoolen j 
in a ship liable, under Its charter, to be 
detained for months. This is, we hope, 
too gross a violation of the law', as well 
as of justice, to be pa.s.scd over without 
the 5everc.st censure from the Govern- 
ment at home, and without some rcdrc.s.s 
to the injured individual. 

The following are extracts of a letter 
from Mr. Arnot, dated on board the Hoii. 
Company’s ship Fame, olF Beucoolcii, 
Jan. 14, 1H24, received by the ship Bor- 
neo, which hss arrived from Sumatra 
While dropping down the river 
Hooghly, in conmany with the Florciitia, 
bound (lircct to England, I despatched by 
that ship a letter, informing you of my 
actual banishment, without trial, from 
India; which will no doubt reach yon 
long before I shall be at home myself, 
as 1 am forced to go round by tills cir- 
cuitous route. We left the pilot off tlic 
Sand Heads, on the 24th ot Decembi‘r, 
anti arrived here only yesterday. Before 
we quitted the river I was led to under- 
stand that (here was a chance of the 
Fame being detained here .several months, 
(.she being subject to Sir Stamford Hallies, 
the Lieutenant Governor's, entire dis- 
osal, who might have ocrasion to send 
cr even to Singapore ! and that the cap- 
tain expected conndently to be sent from 
Bencoolcu back to Natal, a place considei’- 
ably to the north, to get a cargo of pep- 

I ier. The Fame was chartered to come 
icre expressly, as I was informed, in 
consequence or Sir S. HalBcs't represen- 
tation to the East India Directors that he 
was coming home from Bencoolen^ and 
would require a ship to convey him to 
England. By the stipulation, of tiiis char- 
ter, he has power to detain ilie ship here 
three mouths for his convenience, with- 
out further cost to the Company, and as 
much longer as his affairs may require, 
on a demurrage or charge for detention, 
to he paid by the Indian Government. 

Being made acquainted with these fkets, 
and hearing also the most dfannal accounts 
of the deleteriousncss of the climate to 
Europeans, from w^h 1, ni a prisoner 
on board ship, might suffer more serloM’ 
ly than men wlm are free, in the exerci^ 
of their professional duties, a^ happy in 
their miiida, I transmitted another letter 
to the Government by tlip hands 
of the pilot, protesting agi^st these ag- 
giuvated haraships being imposed upon 
me, while the Act of Parliament only au- 
thprixed peysops io my siti^tioo (whom 
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it thought enough n^y to lond hone, 

wK mU>je«»»8 P**: 

nUhnieut*) to he put on board a vessel 
“ bound for the United Kingdom and 
this being a penal statute must be con- 
sirued strictly, and cannot he interpreted 
as meaning that British subjects may be 
sent to England by the way of China or 
Sumatra, or a circuitous trading voyage, 
uecessarily involving lon|?er cpiifinemeut 
and alinostunliniitcd additional hardships. 

The Bengal Government, liowevcr, took 
uo notice whatever of any of iny former 
letters, and, no doubt, this last was passed 

by equally unheeded. 

Atwr the arrival of the hainc off the 
conht of Sumatra, 1 was afflicted with 
severe bilious attacks, which formed at 
ia.st into that malignant malady, jaundice ; 
uH(ler which 1 have been labouring ever 
jiiuee the tlth iiist. Although the orders 
(if ibe Indian Government peremptorily 
lorbade the Captain to allow me to leave 
the vessel until her arrival in Kiigland, 
vet, iu coiiseiHieiicc of my extreme illness, 
he has permitted me to go on shore at 
Ikncooleii to endeavour to recruit my 
health and strength during the detention 
<»fthc ship at this port; and 1 have, to- 
day, written to the Lieiitciiaiit-Governor, 
Sir Stamford Uaffles, to obtain his sanc- 
tion to my landing. How the climate on 
shore may agree with lue I know not ; 
but the accounts of it. given on the spot, 
arc as dismal as I Itau Iteen led to appie- 
hend ; the first news on our arriving here 
Ix ing, that ** the people were dying like 
rotten sheen. 

I have already learned that all the airy 
accominodatious of the ship will be re- 
(piired for Sir Stamford Baffles and his 
suite, so tluat I must give up my cabin on 
the poop, and go below, in the more con- 
fined part of the vessel, where I shall be 
far less comfortably situated. 

Hut as the boat is going off to the Bor- 
neo, which sails for England to-night, I 
nnist hastily conclude. 

It appears by the following intelli- 
gence, the latest from Bengal, that a 
war is apprehended between uur Indian 
Government and the Birman empire, 
the Birmans having committed some 
violence on the person of a British sub- 
ject. It must not be understood that this 
outrage on the part of the Birmans is 
the beginning, or the real cause of the 
differences between the two govern- 
ments. Discussions have long been 
going on between the two governments, 
which have taken their rise, wo under- 
•staad,from the following circumst ant es : 
A tribe or clan of people, of the very un- 
classlcid name of Afugi, were subjects of 
(or rather subjected to the power of) 
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the Birmans, by whom they were muph 
oppressed ; and findiug themselves, on 
tne whole, very uncomfortably situated 
iu the Birman territory, they trans- 
planted themselves into some wild coun- 
try within the limits of the British pos- 
sessions, and established their charac- 
ter as subjects of the Company, The 
Mugs, however, have been perhaps not 
well supplied— certainly not quiet— in 
thelrnew habitations ; and some of them, 
not unmimirul of their old oppressors, 
have made rejveated inroads on the Bir- 
man territory, conimittin|^ no small 
atrocities, and carrying oft no incon- 
siderable quantity of spoil. These out- 
rages the Bengal Govcriimcnl, from 
the nature of the country and the peo- 
ple, have not been able to repress, and 
the Birman Goveniincnt have been cai- 
iiestiii their representations; and, no 
doubt, have had just causeof complaint. 
The point that has been at issue between 
the Birman Government and the Govern- 
nicnt of UeMigal in these disputes is this 
—the Birmans demand that the sus- 
pected, or at least some 3/Mgi, shall he 
given up to them ; to whicli ihc Bengal 
(io^ernmeiit, aware that these Mm^s 
would, ill the event of eoiiipliancc, be 
put to death in the most crued manner, 
without any regard to the innocence or 
guilt of the particular parties, are natu- 
rally indisp«)scd to comply. The Bengal 
Government has always, we believe, 
professed to be very ready to 
the most exemplaiy iiiaiiuer, the mugt 
against whom e\idence can be ob- 
iamed of any breach of the peace to- 
wards their neighbours ; but inis nicety 
docs not suit the ojnuions and temper of 
oriental government’, “>*d the BiriunnH 

have not been satisfietl with this show 
of jus! ice, which they find, from expe- 
rience, to be inellVctunl.— Whelber the 
seizure of Mr. Cliew is intended as a 
measure of retaliation, or arises out of 
some dissatisfaction which the Birman 
Government hi its present temper may 
be ready to conceive on some other at - 
count, we have not the means of ascer- 
taioiiig. But w hatever may be the cause 
of this hostile act, it retpures litt e skill 
to predict that in a war ihe Biriiiaus 
will share the fate of all other Goverii- 
ineiits, who have been unwise enough, 
tvhether in the right or in the wrung, to 
attack the British in India. 

The intelligence of Felieiiary, states 
that his Excellency I^rd Amherst was 
in gootl health, and all was quiet iii the 
Conipauy’s possessions. From 
counts, however, it 
there wai every prospect of hostilities 
coinwenciog with the Birmesc, as they 
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hail selMtf M^. Chew, ft Beii^l pilot, 
end had Mtit him to the capital, Am*^ 
iilhropporee. A larj^ detachment of 
troops, with ft train of artillery, had 
marched towards the Birman frontier; 
and it was reported, that the 13tb Lig^ht 
Infantry, under Colonel M‘Creagh, was 
to proceed thither by water from Cal- 
cutta, It was feared that this powerlhl 
and warlike nation would give the Go- 
Yemment some trouble, before they 
were put down. 

Accounts from Sindh, received at Cal- 
cutta, state, that the Maha Rajah, Ruii- 
jeet Singh Bahadur, having encamped 
at Singh, towards the end of November 
last, some of his troops, according to 
order, applied to the Jageerdar (Sultan 
Khan] or that place for provender for 
their norses, bat the son of the Jageer- 
dar having procured a few native sol- 
diers of that* place, attacked the Maha 
Rajah's men, and having killed and 
wounded several, pttt them to flight. 
The Maha Rajah, on hearing of this 
circumstance, sent an order to the Ja- 
geerdar to sttrrender up his son, or take 
me consequences; but when the ac- 
counts came away, this had not been 
complied with. 

Letters hail reached Calcutta from 
the Eastern Islands, conveying informa- 
tion, that a detachment of troop.s from 
Vort Marlborough, commanded by Cap- 
tain Crisp, had, with the assistance of 
some friendly Native ('hiefs, taken a 
small fort to the northward of that set- 
tlement, which was occupiei! by a re- 
fractory Rajah. In the attack, four of 
our troops were killed. The Rnjiih was 
the only support of the Padrees in that 
quarter ; and the arrival of the detach- 
ment despatched thence in Augu.st, it 
was supposed would effectually check 
his eueroachincnts. 

Letters from the Upper Provinces of 
India, received at the Bengal Presi- 
dency, also stated, that Serja Rao 
Pholgia had inarched against the vil- 
lage of Jageepore, with the cjivalry 
under hts comniaml, and two Eiiglisfi 
battalions, and encamped about eight 
miles distant. The Zemindars of three 
or four villages, as previously arranged 
among themselves, made a nocturnal 
attack upon the troops of Serja Rao; 
hut he being aware of their intention, 
opposed them readily, and after a con- 
flict of two or three hours, completely 
routed them. On their retreat to the 
Village from whence they came, they 
Were stwroundetl by the troops of the 
victor: and the latest accounts state, 
that the village of Jageepore had been 
onbdued, and flReen grammes fhll of 


grain, 30,009 fupeos in cash, imd up- 
wards of five huudred cattle, the pro. 

n ot the Zemindars, had falleu iQto 
ands of the conquerors. The rest 
of the enemy had retired to a village 
named Munoburpore, belpnaing to Ja 
geer of Sumneasees, from whence they 
again attacked the forces of Serja Rao, 
killed four, and wounded many, lucoa- 
sequence of this, two battalions had ad- 
vanced against them, and it was thought 
they must soon surrender. 

The Bengal Hurkarn states, that in 
consequence of some recent instances 
of private commercial transactions in 
the Bengal army having been brought 
under the notice of the Goyemment, an 
order had been issued, which declared, 
th at any Military Officer who was proved, 
to the satisfaction of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, to have engaged in 
any commercial or mercantile specula- 
tion whatever, should be held, ^se/acto, 
incapable of servin g, and should be forth- 
with suspended and sent to Europe, with 
a recommendation to the Honourable 
Court of Directors that he be discharged 
from their army. 

The accounts from the Chittagong 
district stated lhatplace to be very tran- 
quil. The health oi Mr. Adam was daily 
improving, and he was returning by 
easy stages towards the Bengal pro- 
vinces. 

The intelligence from Culuah was 
very uufaviiurkble, A dreadful storm 
of hail had been experienced in those 
arts, which had entirely destroyed the 
uts of the natives, and the produce of 
the season. This, added to the damage 
sustained by the previous inundation, 
had created a great scarcity of food in 
that province, and the unfortunate 
inhabitants were in a great state of 
wTelchcdness and misery. 

A Suttee had taken place at Scree- 
pore, ill the district of Nuddea, on the 
!7th of November. A young man, an 
inhabitant of that place, having died of 
fever, his widow, about 17 years old, 
having left an infant only two months 
old to the care of her mother, burnt her- 
self on that very day, on the corpse of 
her husband, according to the horrid 
custom of the Hindoos. 

A tire broke out on the 14th of Ja- 
nuary, in the spirit warehouse of Messrs. 
Baretto, of Calcutta; the whole of the 
Contents of which, as well as the bsiiW- 
ings, were destroyed. It was feared the 
destruction would have been more ei^ 
tensive, but through the exeKiens of 
the neighbourhood it was j(ot under. 
Indian produce continued Ingb, parti- 
cutarly fndigo, of which thtT crop was 
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uot mQr« tbMi ball (hat of foria«r 

•.easuns, 

Ope hundred and fiKy eauuchs had 
U*cu landed fronuhe Arab ships during 
the seasaui tu be sold as slaves in the 
lupitsl of British India. Those ships 
wi're also in the habit of carrying away 
the uaiives of Hiudoostan, principally 
fcinalcs, and disposing of them ip Ara- 
Ilia, in barter fur African slaves for the 
Calcutta market. 

Captain Harlby, model- master at Dum 
Uum, had so far improved the native 
Mar-rocket of HiiidoostaUi as to CKcel 
the Congreve rocket* 

A Bengal paper states that the Govern^ 
incut, adverting to the public welfare 
and general beuctit whicn will accom- 
pany the general instruction of the ua- 
tiu's of ludia, has been pleased to csta- 
Miih a College iu Calcutta. A large 
building is to be erected on the hank of 
the round Tank, in PutiiUlangah, for 
this purpose. The Brahmin boys will be 
admitted into the College for education 
ill the sciences of India, in the Sanscrit 
language; namely, Byakurum,orgram- 
mar; Sahettec, or poetry : Aluukar, or 
rhetoric ; Fouron, or ancient history ; 
Njcoa, or logic; Vidant, Sankh, Pa- 
timjal, and Mymausulkh, or Brahmi- 
iiical thcola^. They will have an al- 
luivaiicc of five rupees each per mouth, 
for their necessary expenses ; and they 
are permitted to abide where they may 
think convenient for themselves, but 
the) will attend the College during the 
time particularly fined for their educa- 
tion ; and eminent professors of the 
ahuie-ineiitioued sciences are engaged 
to tca<;h the students. The institution 
''ill eonimeiice at No. 66, in BowBaaar, 
nntil the building appropriated to the 
accommodation of the College is coin' 
I'letcd. ^ 

^/arfra^,— The advices from Madras 
Continue to spepk of the faiuiue among 
the natives, owing to the scarcity of 
nee in the bazaars, which was nut to 
he procured. Only one warehouse was 
•ipen fur the sale of this necessary art!- 
cle of foo<l, and consequently the rush 
t^f people was prodigious. Many Euro- 
pean guutlemeu were seen struggling 
"ith the crowd, endeavouring to pro- 
enre grain for their servants. Grain of 
me Worst and oldest description was 
'uught up with avidity ; and many were 
j’vduced to subsist on grain, and even 
that could not be purchased but in small 
4'i&ntiUes. Several deaths bad oevur- 
among tbe lower order of natives 
jrom Itaivatiftn. and iqany children 
had been abandoned by their pacwtl* 
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were enMvtaiunl of * f*n of r»lu lavfitf 
the harvest, as the crops were all d^ 
Stroyed. The letters fi-om tlie Shuro- 
croyahs mention tlie great suffering 
from want of rain upon the hills, only 
One shower having fallen during the 
monsoon. 

In consequence of the distrcai at Ma- 
dras from the scarcity of grain, the foU 
lowing Notices had’ been issued, the 
first dated from the Revenue Depart- 
ment, Fort St. George, I2th December ^ 

Notice is hereby given, that, from thle 
date to the 3lat January, IH24, no duty 
will be levied on grain Imported from Ben- 
gal to anyplace under thli Presidency, on 
grain coming from one port under thla 
Presidency to another, or on grrin Im- 
ported by land to any place under this 
Presidency. 

Publisheil by order of the Honourahle 
tlie Governor In Council. 

(Signed) D. Hill, Sec. to Qov. 

This was followed by the annexed 
Public Order, dated from the 

Public Defnurtmentt Fort St. Oeorgf. 
Jan.i).~The lion. the Governor In Council 
being anxious of affording further encou- 
ngcmcut to the importation of rice at this 
Presidency, in I'onseqiicDCc of a failure in 
the rains of the late monsoon, Notice Is 
hereby given, that a bounty of tidily Ma- 
dras ru|)ecs per Madras gnree will be paid 
on all nre (of the description of large rice 
and gfHxl quality) that mav be imported 
at Fort .Sr, George from tlie territories 
subject to the Government of Bengal, 
or from the jirovinces of Malabar and 
Canara, from the lOlh February to the 
7tli June ne.\t. 

The bounty will be paid on dcmaiid at 
the General Treasury m Foil St. George, 
ou the prodiictiuii of a certificate from the 
Collector of Sea Customs, specifying the 
quantity which the imrwrter or party ap- 
plying IS entitled to claini payment for. 
(Signed) K. Wood, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

The latest accounts announce the ar- 
rival of several cargoes of rice, and from 
different parts of India, and the mea- 
sures adupied by Government had been 
successful iu checkiug the dreadful vi- 
sitation. 

ifomifly.— The advices frem this Prcf 
sidency announce tlie arrival there of 
his Highness Futteh Oullah Khan from 
CalcutU, on the W Dev. He was re- 
ceived with the custnamry honours. 

Neither papers nor privMc letters from 
this quarter contaiu tpy nentiou of par; 

tivuter «vcmf u( public InWrcpt^ iitt* 
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portance, the information contained in 
the former beihg chiefly confined to the 
civil and military promotions, shipping, 
fire, and the latter to matters of a com- 
mercial nature, without allusion to 
politics or public affairs. 

'fhe following is an extract of a letter, 
dated Bombay, Dec. 31 : 

1 suppose you have heard of the late 
disagreement between the Birman empire 
and our Govcnimcnt ^ it is not quite set- 
tled yet, but the general opinion .seems to 
)>e that it will not turn out any thing very 
serious at present. We have got a body 
of troops there. I think there is every 
chance of our having to go to war with 
them soon, for they are constantly mak- 
ing agressions on our frontiers, the same 
as tile Goorkas did at first. We are all 
very anxious to see the steam-boat navi- 
gation set on foot. 1 see by the itews- 
jiapers .^8.000 rupees have already been 
suDscribed towards the premiuni of tea 
thousand pounds that has been promised 
to the first coni]mny that makes the voy- 
age out in a steam vessel. This ought to 
stimulate the people in London vvitli long 
nurses, to risk a capital in the enterprise. 
The crops in this part of the country have 
almost entirely failed for want of min; 
the whole tract In’tweeu the Burda river 
and thcBurcspont is completely burnt up. 
Flour is already 10 seers for the rujiee, 
(two or three times the usual price,) but 
there is no fear of a famine, as the crojis 
were so almndaiit last year that a great 
surplus is left. A mounted jH>st has been 
established from Bomhay to Aurniigubad, 
which is found extremely useful ; and if 
it is ultimately successful, will Ik* univer- 
sally cstablislied in India. 

China . letter from Foghan, the 
capital of the ]iruvincc of Fokuii, slates 
that even in that Empire attempts had 
been made to introduce secret societies 
of Freemasons, under the name of ** The 
Society of Heaven and Earth," but as 
soon ns the Emperor was informed of it 
be caused the members to be arrested, 
and severely punished, destroying the 
very bouse in which they held their 
meetings. A similar association had 
been subsequently detected in the West- 
ern Provinces, under the name of the 
“ Triple Alliance." Of this also the 
memben were seized and brought to 
punishmeut. 

* By our accounts from this 

port we learn that a great sensation had 
iieen caused there by the arrival of a 
vessel from Goa having a person on 
l^ard directed by the authorities of that 
place to assume the duties of Govenior 
of Macao. That Goveniment, however, 
refitted to acltfipwl«dge thil Pretender, 


as he was not deputed by the Ring and 
Cortes of Portugal. The Goa Com- 
mander, upon threatening hostile mea- 
sures, received notice from the Govern- 
ment, attested by the most respeclahlv 
of the Chinese at Macao, to depait the 
waters of the Celestial Empire, which 
he did, but not without showing hif. 
hostility by seizing the Baretto, an Indian 
merchantman, then in the Roads, hav- 
ing on board a valuable carro. The 
Governor seeing^ uo chance of succcs* 
likely to attend his uudertaking, was, on 
applicati4>a, permitted by the Guveni- 
iiient of Macao to remain a few days in 
the olfiug. This, however, led to a most 
important result, for the troops landed 
suddenly from the Irigatc, favotired by 
several Mandarins, who wished to put a 
stop to the anarchy wiiich prevailed, and 
took possession of the town, having sur- 
prised the Governor in his sleep. This 
event took place on the 27th Sept. The 
following is the oflicial account of the 
landing of the troops from the frigate, 
and also of the arrest of the former Pre- 
sident of the Government, Major Paulina 
da Silva Harboza, as transmitted l)y the 
Commandant: 

At four o’clock in the morning, tlic 
Lorcha under my command anchored ne:ir 
the Fort of Bompurfo, and immediLttely 
ordered the signal to be made for the 
enani to Innit to arms, which was inline* 
diately answered. In consequence of this, 
the troops from the frigate coimneneeit 
landing under the command of Major-i 
Kstiliguc and Leito, and shortly after I licy 
were as.semblcd on the ground near the 
Fort, when they were immediately joined 
by the garrison, and after mounting two 
field-pieces they commenced theU march 
to the town. A detachment of 60 men 
was ordcrcil by Major Kstifigne to take 
possession of the Town -hall, and hede- 
.sired me to accompany that detachment 
in the performance of this duty. 

Shortly after, the Major arriving with 
the remauuler of the troops, immediately 
ordered an officer, with 16 soldiers, to 
proceed to the dwelling-house of the illno' 
trioiis member of his Majesty’s Council, 
M. Pereira, and there arrest the Chief of 
the factious, Mi^jorP. daSilva Barboza.— 
In pur‘<uauce of this order, we marched to 
the house, and the gates being alreaiiy 
oi^ned, we proceeded to the apartment 
of the Major, and found liim still asleep. 
We awakened him, and intimated to him 
his arrest by an order of the legitimate 
Goveniment of this city. He apiicared a 
good deal shook, and was so terrified os 
not to be able to jitter a word. We ^ot 
him out of the house, and conveyed him 
oil board tlie frigate Salainandro, and 
there left him In charge of the officer ou 
duty. 
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H ne^ Se&ate had been elected, and 
the troops conducted themselves with 
the strictest (Uscipline and moderatiou. 

5 iiiyff/wre.— A public paper has been 
efitablisjied at Singapore, some numbers 
of which have reached England ; from 
this we learn the following particulars : 

Ponri'affa.~*Trade at Pontiana was 
(lull, hut live or six junks were expected 
there which, it was thought, would make 
the trade more brisk. The accounts re- 
ceived therefrom Celebes and the East- 
ward mentioned that about one hundred 
iiugis prows had come th^re during 
the season, from various parts of the 
Eastern seas, being a larger number 
than had ever visited that port before, 
although the civil war*s still prevailing in 
the interior of Celebes, detained a con- 
siderable number of them from coming. 
They had imported about fifty thousand 
dollars worth of tortoise-shell, and the 
usual articles to a considerable amount. 

articles of exportation in which 
they chiefly dealt, during the season, 
have, been fire-arms and nmnmnilion, 
white British cottons, bombaxius, light 
British clotlis, opium, iron and steel. 

//o/ucirt.— By advices from Batavia, 
it appears that M. Van Seveuhoven, 
('(uumissiouer for Palembaug, bad just 
returned to that city, having completed 
his task, and definitively delivered up 
the (luvernment to the President pre- 
viously appointed. He had brought 
autograph letters from the Sultan and 
the Soeshoenan to the Governor Gene- 
ral, ill which those princes not only 
expressed their entire satisfaction with 
the new Kegulations introduced by the 
Cumniissioners, but delared that the 
good efterts which they had alreaily 
witnessed filled them with confidence 
that the new mode of adininistiation 
would give to Paleinbang a degree of 
prosperity and tranquillity that it never 
before enjoyed. --On the 7th of Decem- 
ber a smart shock « f Earthquake was 
experienced at Jucjokarla, and on the 
previous mouth immense damage was 
dune to the plantations at Preangby, by 
heavy rains and high winds.— In the 
Government Gazette of the 1st Noveiii- 
her, spices arc permitted to he exported 
for Holland, under certain conditions, 
by private individuals. This may be 
considered as a first step towards the 
iutruduction of a free trade in these 
articles, which have been for so many 
centuries subject to a rigid mouopoly. 

iloiwcor-Accounts from Borneo com- 
municate that the Dutch expeditiou, 
OiiintalHmkt, 1 ^ 9 . 


which sailed last ScDtcmber into the 
interior of that Island, up tlie river of 
Pontiana, to a distance of morh than 
three hundred miles, bad returned lii 
the end of 'November. The object of 
this expedition was to rcjluce to subjec- 
tion the hitherto Native states of Saugao, 
Siiutang and Silat. In this they were 
completely successful, the Natives hav- 
ing yielded without otferiug the slight- 
est resistance. The Dutch Governmtnt, 
by this measure, have become undis- 
puted masters of all Borneo, from the 
kasteru confines of the state of Bornjer- 
massiii to the Northcru boundarv of 
that of Sambas. This includes all the 
gold and diamond mines of the Island, 
and not only the Malays, but also the 
Chinese and Dayaks, or aboriginal po- 
pulalion of the country williin tlialimils 
above described. The ports which are 
now open to European commerce are 
Barjermassin, Pontiana, Mompaura, 
and Sambas, only. 


Ceylon. — \iy the letters from this 
Island vveleani tlmtll.M.S. Hercules, 
with SirE. Barnes mid family onboard, 
arrived there on the 12lU January.— 
D.M.S. Litfy, with Commodore Grant 
on board, had arrived there the 17lh of 
the preceding moirli. The great road 
constructing liy Sir K. Barnes from the 
llallolula I'crry into Candy, was pro- 
ceeding regularly, and the tunnel through 

the hill liH'l hern perforated. During 
the last twelvemoulli, the work had pro- 
ceeded ut the rate of afoot a day, the 
breadth being about seven feet and the 
height about six feet. 

iVcie South //h/cji.— By the arrival 
of the Competitor from New Soulli 
Wales, with u cargo of Colonial tim- 
ber, elephant oil, seal skins and wool; 
we have accounts from this interesting 
Colony to the beginning of rebruury. 
All descriptions ol European gtKids were 
cheap at .Sydney, and provisions had 
declined in value nearly one half since 
the alteration in the state of the currenev ,* 
and the great reduction made by (lo- 
veruinent. Good Green 1 ea, was 2s. or/, 
perlb.bythechest; Mauritius Sugar,. V. 

iMT lb. l>y the box ; and Loaf Sugar u. ; 
vVlieat was IbA lid. and 4^. (id. per biishel. 

Mr. Oxley, Snrv eyor- General, bad n - 

turned, in January, from an examina- 
tion ol part of the coast to the Nortli, 
and succeeded in discovering a river in 

Mioriton Bay, lat. 26. (which he has 
named the Brisbaiiej , superiortoany v et 
know n in New Holland. He ascended 
it for fifty miles, and saw its coursi- 
from an linine.nce for «»■ 

miles more, being compelled to return 
3 M 
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from^ furihet exaaiini^tiaQ for wa^t of 

S orisions. It U threo miles broad at 
e entrance, and has usually from 
three to nine fathoms water up to where 
he left off the survey; but about twenty 
miles from the sea it is crossed by a 
ledffe of rucks, over which there is only 
twelve feet at high water. At the dis- 
tance to which he penetrated the tide 
rose four feet and a half, and ran up- 
wards of four miles per hour. The 
country all around was an undulating 
level, abounding in very superior tim- 
ber, the soil rich and well covered with 
grass, but rather strong. The river 
came from the S. W. in the direction of 
the Macquarie marshes, of which it 
may probably prove the outlet, being 
at the termination of Mr. Oxley’s sur- 
vey, about 350 miles in a direct Hue 
from where he lost the Macquarie 
among reeds, in his former trip into 
the interior. The country around was 
not subject to flood, no marks of it 
being seen exceeding seven feet above 
the tneii level of the river, which was 
considerably within its banks. It con- 
tained abundance of flsh, and several 
parrots were shot in its vicinity, of the 
same species as has hitherto only beeq 
found on the banks of the Macquarie. 
A river of tolerable magnitude, called 
the Tweed, was also discovered behind 
Mount Warning, a little to the south- 
ward of the last, with a good bar har- 
bour of fourteen feet, and the country 
seemingly good around. A smaller 
one called the Boyne was also found in 
Port Curteis. 

The Governor intended proceeding, 
in April, to explore the Brisbane, in 
his Majesty’s ship Tees, lately arrived 
from India. Mr. Oxley's health having 
been materially injured by his two for- 
mer hazardous expeditious, the hard- 
ships encountered in this last had given 
it a still severer shuck ; but he had re- 
covered considerably at the period of 
the Competitor’s departure, and was 
anxious to set out on a further journey 
of dUcuvery for the benefit of science 
and the colony, to which his meritori- 
ous and patriotic exertions have already 
been so serviceable. 

Mr. Archibald Bell, juu. of Richmond 
Hill, had also discovered a new route 
over the Blue Moimtaius to Bathurst, 
by way of Richmond, which passes 
through a fertile, well-watered, brushy 
country. Besides considerably reduc- 
ing Uie distance, the rooil will be com- 
paratively level, and free from nearly 
all the obstacles which render the bleak 
aud barren one now used so uninviting 
to Utf tfaveUeri «ud iU adapted fer thP 


passage of carts and driving of cattle, 
The Veteran Corps, lately disbanded, 
is to be settled along this line. 

A stage coach, with four horses, has 
recently commenced running daily be- 
tween Sydney and Paramatta, leaving 
Sydney in the morning and returning 
in the evening; while a handsome two- 
horse spring caravan for passeugen 
leaves Paramatta in the morning, aud 
returns in the evening. These convey- 
ances were paying so well, that a 
second caravan was preparing to run 
between Sydney and Paramatta daily, 
a third between Paramatta and Liver- 
pool, and a stage coach between Para- 
matta aud Windsor, so that now travel- 
lers may proceed by daily stages to all 
the well-settled parts of the colony. 

The five hives of bees taken out by 
Captain Wallace, of the Isabella, were 
thriving well, and had thrown otT many 
swarms, the greater part of which had 
escaped into the woods, where they 
will, no doubt, multiply fast, from tiie 
climate ninl country being so favoura- 
ble to their propagation, so that wild 
honey and wax may hereafter become 
objects of interest to the colonist fi)r 
domestic purposes and exportation, be- 
sides what will be produced from them 
in their tame state. 

Mr. Hannibal McArthur some time 
ago imported six young olive-trees 
from England, from five of which 
eighty-three young plants have heeii 
raised by means «)f layers, while the 
parent stems have added a full third ti> 
their growth. The soil is a very sandy 
light loam, of which Mr. M* Arthur 
was clearing several acres with the 
view of planting an olive grove, «'» 
from the luxuriance of their growth, 
this soil appeared to be so well adapted 
to them. Should the production of the 
olive progressively increase at this 
rate, Mr. M'Arthur will be able in a few 
years to disseminate this valuable tree 
over the whole Colony, where all at- 
tempts at propagating it have hllherU* 
failed. 

A tread-mill for grhiding flour had 
lately been erected at Sydney, by On- 
vernment, wliich answers so well as an 
object of terror to criminals, aud as a 
means of making their punishment a 
source of profitable labour, that othei’s 
were about to be established on a 
extensive scale. A quantity of New 
Zealand flax had also been imported, 
which the female convicts In the fac- 
tory were taught to dress in the New 
Zealand manner, bpr two natives of that 
count^; after which it is spun and 
manujfactu^ by th« feiuile 
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Into Vinous descrlptious of cloth.-* 
Should this manuficture be properly 
encourartd, It may not only prove a 
profitibfe way of emnloying the female 
convicts, whose bad characters unfit 
them for family servants, but by en- 
couraging the New Zealanders to raise 
a commodity which they can always 
barter for Kuropeau articles, may, m 
the end, allure them from acts of mur- 
der and cannibalism, to that of follow- 
ing a useful occupation by which all 
their wants may be supplied. 

Tobacco had this year been so exten- 
sively cultivated, that the Colonists will 
he independent of all Foreign supply j 
a duty of is. ner lb. having been laul 
upon imported tobacco, to encourage 
that of Colonial growth. This measure 
had put a complete stop to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco in Otaheitc, where it 
had lately' been produced of very supe- 
rior quality. Had the duty not exceeded 
4rf. per lb. upon the Otaheitian, it would 
i)a\e afforded a sufiicieut protection to 
the ('olonial grower, without annihi- 
lating its rultivation in Otaheitc, which 
may be considered in the light of a de- 
pemleiice of New South Wales, an<l on 
that account ought to be entitled to 
Mime consideration, 

'I’be country is rapidly clearing by 
means of the clearing gangs, the set- 
tler paying five bushels of wheat per 
ftcrt*, oti open forest land, to make it 
fit for the plough. A large distillery 
lias just been completed, to distil from 
grain; and all the common earthen- 
ware used in the colony is now made 
by ten Staffordshire jmtters, who say 
that the New South Wales clay is very 
superior to the English. 

Van DimmVs //rtwrf.— The Hobart 
Ton n Gazettes state, that in the vici- 
nity of that place, eight distilleries had 
been established, and likewise salt and 
Soap manufactories on Brenie Island. 
I’hey annuunce also the death of Lieu- 
tenant Cuthbertsou, of the 48tli Regi- 
•imnt, who perished with six seameu in 
an endeavour to save a government 
schooner, which had been run on shore 
ttear the mouth of Gordon's River. It 
was contemplated at Hobart Town to 
remove the Assize of Bread, and leave 
the price of that commodity open to 
comj)etitioii similar to the plan adopted 
* year or two since in this country. A 
'neeting had been held of the Agricul- 
tural Society, and from the speeches at 
the meeting, it appears that the climate 
m Van Dieman^s Land was capable of 
producing wool and other staple com- 
modities, equally as good as what is 
produced iq Great ^tgin. A great 


increase had taken place In tha CipoKi 
both of New South Wales and Van iRe- 
man’s Land; which was chiefly o^ving 
to the duly being taken off Colonial oil 
and timber, so that they now afford a 
remunerating profit to the shippers; 
but it is also without doubt, partly re- 
ferrible to the reduction of Government 
expenses in the Colony, and Govern- 
ment Bills being no longer disposed of 
at a fixed price, but sold to the highest 
bidder; so that the merchants find it 
mure profitable to make their remit- 
tances in produce, than in Hills which 
now bear a profit of fifteen ft» twenty 
per cent. A great devastation had l>ceu 
made bv disease among the poultry 
during the last season. 

AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

flape of Good //^e.— By the last ar- 
rivals from the Cape of Good Hope, 
we learn that Griqua Town was again 
threatened with an ins anion by foreign 
tribes. Mr. Hamilton, the Missionary 
at New Latin koo, had arrived at Griqiia 
Town with intelligence which he had 
received from the tribe of Red Caffros, 
that a few days journey to the enstwanl 
of Kurichanc, one of their chiefs had 
seen several foreign tribes which con- 
sisted entirely of warriors fnmi the five 
nations or tribes, and eKceeded in nu- 
merical amount the ManmUes, Wou- 
ketsees, Barrolongs, and Bechuailos 
together. Their professed intention 
was to make war and he revenpd on 
the petiplc who had killed their friendH 
and relatives. Tliev said thev wonhl 
go to Mnkabba anil then to the town 
of Thunder and l.ightning, meaning 
Griqua Town, and see the jieople who 
nnle ii|M>n w ild hoi-ses and carried lliun- 
der and lightning upon their shoulders. 
The general name of these invaders is 
Malenaumgate, and one of their kings 
is Raseehe, uncle to Chuano, a king nr 
great chief, who was killed at Old I,.at- 
takoo. It was further reported they 
hod surrounded a Bo(]ueen Town, and 
hod killed nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants. The Red Caffres had 
already removed a few days journey 
towards Lattakw), and it was probable 
they as well as the Mamotws and llar- 
rolongs, would fly westward to the 
Carghanay desert, as soon as the ene- 
my approached. 

It was generally thought these ac- 
counts were correct, os they were in a 
great measure corroborated by some 
Corranag who came down the Orange 
Aiver, and from whose reiwris it would 
appear, that the invaders nad cwssed it 
on their way to the north-west; which 
seems to he the same roJite that wti 
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taken the last irra|^oii by the Chuana 
aud Mautatees. Having undertaken 
this expedition without their women 
and children, it was supposed they 
would be more expeditious, and the 
inhabitants of Grif^ua Town were in 
daily expectation of hearing of their 
approach. 

Sierra Leone. — We regret to say 
that the Oflicial Despatches from Cape 
('oast Castle, which have arrived since 
our last, confirm the prior information 
in its most melancholy particulars. As 
these are of considerable interest to the 
public generally, we give these docu- 
ments entire. The followin|f is a letter 
from Major Chisholm, addressed to 
R. W. Horton, Esq. dated Cape Coast 
Castle, Feb. 23, 1821. 

Sill,— It is with iniinitc .sorrow I ac- 
quaint you, for the information of Karl 
iWhurst, that since I had the honour of 
addressing you on the 10th instant, on 
the subject of the engagement which took 
place near Assaniacow’, in the Western 
Waasaw country, on the 21st ullimo, be- 
tween a division of hi.s Maic.sty's tr«)|W 
and native allies, under the immediate 
command of .Sir (Jliarlcs .McCarthy, and 
an army of A.shaiitccs, I liai e ascertained 
that his Excellency wa.s severely womulcd, 
taken prisoner, and immediately put to 
death by the barbarous enemy. 

1 am concerned to state that of 1 1 ofli- 
cer.s of the regular.s and inilitia who 
belonged to hi.s Kxeelleney^s division, two 
only have returned here. Mr. 3. T. Wil- 
liams, secretary, aud anotlier geutlcmaii 
are said to be prisoners, and it is uiidei- 
stmal that tlie other seven were killed, 
either in tlie action or after they were 
takcu prisoners. 

It w'as my intention to have reported in 
detail by the present conveyance, hut the 
.state of my licaltli prevents iiiy doing so. 

My medical atteiulmit gives me reason 
to hope that 1 shall he sutHcienlly recover- 
ed in seven or ciglit days to write, and as 
1 deem it of the utmost iinpoi*tance to put 
Ills lordship in posseskiun of a |)erlcct 
knowledge of the state of atfaiis in this 
quarter, I purpose sending the officer 
next in scnioiity to myself (Captain 
l<aiiig, of the Roval Afiican Colonial 
Corps) with my odicial des|)atchcs. 

'I'he extensive knowledge of the African 
diameter |H>ssesscd hy this gentlciuaii, 
his uiiiiiterniptod intercourse with oiir 
principal allies, since the coiunirncemeut 
ill' liostilities, together with his i^eueral 
experience, qualify him well to aflbrd his 
lordship any information which my letters 
may fail to convey. 

The Ashantces, said to be fifteen thou* 
sand strong, have continued at A.s8am- 
cow since the action of the 2l5i ; hnt it is 
rumoured that they are making prepara- 
tions for advancing on Monday next, tlie 
1st of March. . 


All the force I have b^ able to collect 
does not exi^ six thousand muskeu, 
and as I do not consider it prudent 
to hazard a general engagement, I have 
determined on taking up positions ou the 
bank of the river Uoosoni-pra, to dispute 
the passage of the enemy, aud 1 am san- 
guine in mv hopes that the measure will 
he attendea witii success. 

The natives of an extensive village iii 
the vicinity of Succondee having fired uu 
the boats of one of his Majesty's ship.q 
disarmed several of oiir soldiers wlio 
were wounded in the late action, aud 
were endeavouring to effect their escape 
from tiie Ashautees, and having moreover 
destroyed Succbndec, it was thought ne- 
cessary hy tlie senior naval officer aud 
myseit to attack it, aud a force of one 
thousand two hundred men was accord- 
ingly embarked on board the sijnadron, 
and the place wa.s taken possession of on 
the 17th instant without any op|M)sition, 
and immediately set on fire.— 1 have, de. 

(Signed) .U CifisuoLM, 

Admg. the Govt. & Major Coindg. 
tlie Troops. 

R. Wiluiot Horton, Esq., &c. 

Tlie following is an extract of a.second 
letter from the same, dated Ifhh Mareh. 

'riio m(»t minierotis body of our force 
was encamped at a place called Yancoo- 
massic, in tlie Fantce country. It coii- 
•sisted of the men of that nation, of a few 
rcgiilar.s, of theAnnamalMie militia, and of 
some uiM>rgani/ed natives of that town, 
the wliole under tiie command of Capt. 
Alexander (Jordon Laing, of the Rojal 
African Corps. 

His Excellency having issued orders to 
Capt. Laiiig to advance and menace the 
A.smii conntiy, with a view to bring them 
over to our cause, he had accordingly 
proceeded about thirty raile.«, when le- 
ports itmched him from tlie officer in tcra- 
jiorary conimand at Cape Coast, of the 
result of the engagement of the 2lst of 
Januai^, and also of the unfavourable 
di-spositlon of tlie Eliulnas; in con.se- 
quence of which he made the best of his 
way to CaiHi Coast Castle, where I found 
him ou iny arrival, with a considerable 
|H»rtion of ids force. 

A fourth division, under the command 
of Capt. Blenkanic, of the Royal African 
Colonial Coi|»a, was on Its way to Akine, 
H counliy bordering on Ashantee, fbr the 
puq>o.«e of inducing the enemy to with- 
draw a part of theiv foive from Western 
Wassaw ; but an uiifrivouraldedispositlou 
being shown by the Chief of the Aquaphu 
country, tiic native chiefs under Captain 
llleiikarnc’s command expressed their 
wishes for his return. ‘ Under these clr- 
cttiDStauccs, he did not consider it pni* 
dent to endeavour to jaroseciue His Ex- 
cellency's wishes, aud feU back upon Accra. 

Cape CoMt, Feh.^2(i. 

Sig,-^n compligQ^ with yov direo 
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tiodi thM t idionM detsil, as tiearly m I 
MMflUy can, all the partienlari) that may 
occarrra in the dMsion of tho army 
which marched from l^nqaah) under the 
immediate command of nia Excellency 
Sir C. McCarthy, as well as such circum- 
stances as may nave Men under my ob- 
servation, relative to the action which 
look place on the'ilst ultimo, in theWas- 
saw country, between the said division 
Hiiti an army of Ashantees, I have the ho- 
nour to state, that I marched from Oju- 
quah at seven o'clock on the morning of 
the iltli, with one company of the Royal 
African Colonial Corps, 80 strong ; one 
company of Volunteers, 58 strong; tiiree 
companies of militia, 170 strong, making 
a force of 1118; besides 200 Commciidas, 
200 of Aimia’s people, and a company of 
natives of Cape Coast, about 40 strong, 
making a total of 440, which were ordered 
to follow us; this, with tlietrou})s which 
marched under my command, made a 
force of 758 strong. 

llansoo, a nllagc distant about seven- 
teen miles from our camp at Diuquah. 
was the place at which we were directed 
to halt. His Excellency having mai-ched 
on by himself, we overtook him about 
half way ; the road, or rather tract, wius 
excessively had, in couseauence of which, 
wc did not arrive till a late hour iu the 
evening at Kansuo, much fatigued. 

We roinaiued at llansoo the whole of 
the next day, the lOtU, waiting for the 
tiative force to join, whieli they did not 
do until late in the day. The next morn- 
ing, the 11th, his Excellency inarched off 
with the combined force of regulars and 
militia, and desired I would remain till 
every thing was sent forward. This I 
found the greatest difhculty iu accom- 
plishiiig, as I could not get carriers, the 
people who had brought the things from 
l)ju<iuah having run away. I was theie- 
foie obliged to send a party of the rear- 
guard to pres.s every person they could 
tmd, women as well as men; and after a 
amsiderablc delay, we succeeded iu get- 
ting a sulficieut number of carriers, and 
proceeded ; but a number of them, as 
they found opuortuuitics, flung their loads 
luto the woous and ran off. We arrived 
at a village on the banks of the Boosoni- 
pra, called Ihimiu, late iu the evening of 
that day, having inarched eighteen miles, 
where we remained till six o’clock the 
uext luoridng, the I2tli, when we marched 
for anoUier village, about seventeen miles 
lower down on the banka of the Uoosoiii- 
pra» named Darabooassie, which, from 
theextiemelybad state of the path, being 
freuucutly ODliged to pass swamps widen 
took us much higher than above our knees, 
we did not arrive at till vciy late in ilie 
day» every person excessively fatigued; 
the n^ve force at tills time kept a consi- 
derable distance in oiur rear. 

About seven o'clock in the momiog of 
^he liHh, we eommcAced cioseing the 


river Boosom-pra. abnet 2M yards sride, 
In small canoes (eight In number), which 
could only carry two men at a time, be^ 
sides the person who paddled. As soon 
as the company of regulars, under the 
command oi Ensign Krskine, crossed the 
river, his Excellency, who was one of the 
flrst that had passed over, proceeded with 
them on the niareh, towards Assamcow, 
in the Waswiw country, distant about 
twenty miles from the river, To give a 
description of this road is beyond iny abi- 
lity ; suflice it to say, that in my opinion 
1 think it impossible that there can be any 
thing worse in the shape of a jiath ; wc 
had to cross numenms small rivers, some 
of which, from their extreme depth, as 
well as the numerou.s swampy places wu 
had to pa.ss over, considerably delayed us. 
and we were only enabled to reach a small 
village, called Guah, that night, wIutc wc r 
.slept. The next morning, the I4th, his 
Excellency proweded in advance with the 
company of tlie Royal African Colonial 
Corps, and desired 1 w'ould bring up the 
rear. We did not And this path so had as 
was expected, and we arrived at Assama- 
cow, at about half-past two in the after- 
noon, where we halted and remained five 
days, waiting for the native force to come 
up: we found Mr. Brandon, the Acting 
Ordnance Storekeeper (Cape Coast), at 
this nhice, where he had arrived several 
days licfon* with ammunition, Ac. having 
come in the Colonial schooner to Siiceon- 
dce. ten hours niarrh, to Assamacow, 
which was truly welcome now to us, m 
our men (the regulars and militia) hail 
only twenty rounds each man, a great 
deal of whjch, from the badness of the 
patli.s, tlic crossing of rivei*s, and the 
rain which fell on our niarelj, was da- 
maged, and wliich was immediately re- 
placed: at this place we found provisions 
very scarce. During our stay at Assama- 
cow, wc were informed that the WiU'sawa 
and Dinkeras were retreating before the 
Ashantees. and were in .diMress for pro- 
visions: Sir Charles, therefore, immedi- 
ately on the arrival of tart ot our native, 
force, dchpatebed Mr. Tasker Williams, 
the Colound Secretary and AdjuUmt-lJe- 
ueral of Militia, with twelve volunteers, 
to assure the Wassaws and Dinkeras that 
he would, in a day or two, march for- 
ward with the force under his eomniand 
to join them, an<i that lie expected the 
division of the army under Mmor (;iiiH- 
hohii, and iiiiinerous parties of natives, 
would soon form a junction with us, and 
tlieii wc should have sufficient toree to 
meet the Ashantees; but Mr. Williams 
found them retreating, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty he persii^cd them 
(they having crossed the small river Adoo- 
inansoo) to halt on its hank, and make 
some preparation for defence, till .Sir 
Charles should join with Ins force : this 
w»s on tlieaoih, outhcniomiDgof which 
larrivedwUh the coiDpaoyof iheKoyal 
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African Colonial doip^ ( the company Of 
I'olnnteera^ and the three companies of 
militia, ali^ady alluded to, having, by di- 
rection of his fisccliency, marched ironi 
Assamacow on the I’Jth. On my wfty to 
tile Wassaws and Dlukcras, I met a very 
great number of women and children, aiio, 
Sony am 1 to say, men : 1 asked the men 
where they were going? they told me 
they were going to look for provisions, 
ana would soon return ; on my arrival on 
the borders of the aforesaid river Adoo< 
mauRoo, on the moniiiig of the 20th, 
having been, from the extreme bad state 
of the paths, the mud in some places 
reaching to the middle of our bodies, 
obliged to sleep one night in the bush : 
from Assamacow to this river, 1 should 
suppose, is distant about 24 miles, 
onortly after my arrival with the troops, 

. Mr. Williams, Adjutant-General of Mi- 
’ litia, informed me that he could not get 
any of tiie people to cut the hush for the 
caniu. I accordingly went to the Chiefs 
of tlic Wassaws anti Dinkeras, and told 
them the necessity tliere was for the bush 
about the place, intended for a camp, to 
1)0 cleared, and which ought to be done 
immediately; they promisetl to send |)eo- 
ple over to the opposite bank of the river, 
where we expected the Ashantees to at- 
tack US, and to have all the wood cleared 
immediately. .Shortly after this the Was- 
saws mustered their force, and were 
moving olf with every thing they had. I 
inquired where tliey were going? They 
said they were going to clear the wood on 
the other side of the river. 1 stopped 
where they had to cross over, for a con- 
siderable time, to see if they ix*ally in- 
tended to go over; hut at last 1 could 
plainly see tnelr intention w'as to retreat; 
1 therefore put u strong guard of militia 
to pleveiit tneir doing so, till Sir Charles 
should arrive. 1 then sent for the chiefs 
or ht;admeu. and asked them wliat they 
intended to do— whether they intended to 
fight or not ? They said they intended to 
fight. At this moment an alarm was given 
tiiat the Ashantees were advancing," and 
pvery one \vent to his station, where we 
remained for about five hours, exposed 
to a most tamieiidous shower of rain ; it 
ueiiig by this time nearly dark, and as it 
is a rule with the Ashantees never to fi^ht 
at night, we called in the titmps. leaving 
sentries where necessary. Immediately on 
tile alaitn being given, I despatched a ines- 
seiiger to his Excellency to request he 
would send all the assistance he could ; at 
this time it >vas supposed his Excellency 
was at a croom with two huts, about four 
or five miles from us. lk)th officers and 
men slept this niglit without any cover- 
ing, as there was not time to erect huts, 
and the men were much fatigued. Next 
luomiug, the 2l8t, his Excellency arrived 
with about 200 of Appia’s people, and 40 
of the natives of Caw Coast, the Com- 
inetidas hating halted oft the way« 1 ao- 


quainted him vdth (hd tnaiAut the Wat- 
saws iiad behaved. After he. had taken a 
little rest, he sent for the chiefs of the 
Wassaws and Dinkeins, but before he hsd 
got half tiirough the palaver the alarm 
was given, and every person repaired to 
Ills station. His Excellency then went 
round with me to see how the men were 
posted. 

About two o'clock the Ashantees, abont 
ten thousand in number, marched up to 
the opposite bank of the river, wlicn the 
action commenced on both sides with 
termined vigour, and lasted till ueariv 
half- past four o’clock. It was reportm 
before four o’clock that the regulars, vo- 
lunteers, and militia, had no ammunition 
left, only twenty rounds per roan having 
been proviously issued to them, on which 
I immediately went to the Ordnance 
Storekeeper, Mr. Brandon, who had re- 
ceived his Excellency’s po.sitive orders 
always to have forty rounds for each man, 
])acked iip in keg.s, and which was always 
to accompany him ; but he acquainted ihe 
that he only had with him one small keg 
of ball ami one of ])owrifr, which was 
immediately issued to the men, hut which, 
it may be supposed, did not last very lomr. 
The enemy perceiving that our fire had 
liecome slacker, attempted to cioss the 
river, and Huca'eded : they had froqiiently 
attempted the same tiling before, but were 
repulsed with great slaughter ; they at 
the same time sent a veiy cunsiderahle 
force round our flanks to cut oft' our ly- 
treat, which they completely succeeded in 
doing, from tbcir superior numbers: the 
whole now became one scene of confu- 
sion, the enemy havina intermixed with 
us. In my retreat 1 observed his Excel- 
lency a con.'iiderable distance before me ; 
soon after wliich some guns were fin'd 
from the direction in which he was going, 
and there wa.s a general rush back of the 
IK-’ople who were following him, but after 
which I saw no more of his Excellency : 
the people took different directions, and 
a number of the wounded men followed 
me into the thickest part.s of the woods, 
through which, witli tlie assistance of a 
Wassawman, who undertook for a reward 
to guide us, we travelled the whole of 
that night and half the next day, fre- 
nuently goiug a considcrabte distance 
tnrougn a stream of water, fbr tlie pur- 
pose of hiding our track. Wlien we got 
Into the wood leading to Assamacow, and 
proceeded abont five miles, a paity of the 
enemy was reported to be betore us ; wt 
therefore retreated, and got into another 
path leading to the same place, but we 
had not proceeded above three miles, 
when we had again to retreat, as a party 
of the enemy \va» Just before us. Jwt 
about sunset 1 fortunately fell in witb a 
party of Wassaws, who were in search m 
their wives and children, wliom tne 
Ashantees had taken ; they said they 
going towards the Booaom-praiftiiil that 
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they would oouduet me oirer to it. We, 
howerer, slept in the woods, and about 
ihft*e o'clock lu the morning we com* 
meiiced our march. We obserred a num- 
ber of infants lying in the bush gasping 
tor breath, the Ashantees having taken 
I heir mothers to carry their plunder, and 
obliged them to throw their childreu 
away ; we, however, recovered a number 
of the women, and killed about twenty of 
I he enemy. J unfortunately lost my shoes 
ill the mod on the 22d, and had to travel 
tile whole of the 23d without shoes,adis> 
taiice of about 30 miles. 1 shall say no- 
thing of the hardships I underwent, as 
yon could be able to judge from the state 
ill whicli you found me on the 24th. 

Uefore I close this. I conceive it my 
iluty to state, that tne conduct of the 
cimipany of the Royal Afidcan Colonial 
Cnrps, tlie volunteers, and militia, wan 
highly creditable ; in short, they behaved 
bravely. It was reported, that Qna.shie 
yaecoom's people (the AVassaws) left the 
licit! early in the action. 

Annexed Is a return of our 1os.s in kill- 
ed, wounded, and missing. The enemy's 
los.s iim.st have been very great, as one of 
luir balls, from their crowded state, must 
liaye killed and wounded two or three at 
a time. 'Hie force we had engaged (in- 
cluding the Dinkeras and Wassaws) did 
not amouiii to two thonsaiul. The Com- 
meiahis were nut in the action. 

I have, &c. 

H. J. RicKETrs, Capt. and Mjy. 
„ . of Brigade. 

Alaj. Jas. Chisholm, R. A. Col. Corp.s, 
Coiiit. Cajie Coast Castle. 

ileluru oF tlie Killed, Wounded, and 
Jli^sing of the Regular and Militia 
rojce in the action with the Asliautres, 
‘•n tlie 21st Jau. 1«24, in the West 
B assaw country 

killed. 

— Capt. Heddlc, Royal Cape 
loast Militia. » j I 

A/w.— Number not ascertained (see re- 
tain ot missing.) 

WOUNDED. 

O^reri.— Capt. Ricketts, 2d West India 
Hegimeut, Brigade Major to tlie Forces, 
Miglitly Ensign Krskine, Royal African 
t olomal Corp.s, slightly. 

2d west India Regiment, orderly 
•'ergeaut to Commander of the Forces, 1 : 
Moyal African Colonial Corps, 1 7 : Royal 
Capt* Coast Militia, .VI j Royal Volunteer 
^n>f)any, 14.-.Total,liO. 

MISSING. 

— His Excellency Brig. Gen. 

• tt* t. McCarthy. Commander of the 
lorcfi ; Ensign Wetherill. 2d West India 
}yst. I Dr. Beresford Tedlle, Sui>[eoii M 
.India Regt.j T. 8. Auckle, Esq. 
Colonial Engineer and Colonial Alde-de- 
to Ut Ei^eiu^ I Capi. Jones, 


Bimidon, Acting Ordnance St^keep^, 
—(Supposed to have been killed.) 

.'k if » to 

the Brigade M^|or, I ; Royal African 

Upe Coast 

WilitiH, 81; Royal Volunteer Company, 
bMil *?7.--(Suppo8ed to have been 
killed or lost in the woods.) 

We have also some further accounts 
of the death and last moments of Mr, 
Bclzoni, contained in a letter, address- 
ed to Lieut. Scott, of his Majesty’s brig, 
Swinger, by Mr. Huutsuu, a Britisli 
trader at Benin, 

Gato, Dec. 6, 182.3. . 

My dear Sir, -It is with feelings of 
deepest distress that I announce to yoq 
the death of our illustrious Biend, Mr, 
Bclzoni, w ho paid the debt of nature at 
Gato, on the 3d instant, at Afteeu minutes 
before tliree, p. m. 

I wrote to you from tliis place ou the 
2d, and on despatching your canuc, set 
olT for Benin. Ou my arrival, I found 
Mr. B. much worse, with every symptom 
of confirmed d)seutcry ; from the first 
day of his arrival at Benin, he lust his 
wonted spirits, and told me the hand of 
death was ou niiu : on receiving the me- 
dicine chest from Gato, on the 28th, he 
took large (piantities of castor oil, hut 
without any benefit. 1 strongly recom- 
mended a course of calomel combined 
with opium, until a slight salivatiop 
should be efil'cted, but he declined It, as 
too hazardous iu his so weakly .state. 

Oil the morning of the 2(1, he begged qf 
me, as a .la.st retjuest, that I would send 
him down to Gato, and thence to Bohee, 
in the hopes of the sea breeze Iiaviug a 
beneficial effect; to whieli, although must 
reluctantly, 1 at last consented, liclieving 
that a changes of air wight possibly have 
some good influence, although I had but 
little hojics. I Jiccordiugly got the ueople 
ready, and sent liim off at eight o clocks 
by R. K. Smith, intending to follow hiin 
myself the moment the hammock 
returned from Gato. 'I’hey readied tlie 
place late at night : on the path tlie flux 
abated, and on his pival, Mr. H., al- 
thi^ugh umcli fatigued, conceived himidf 
better, and appeared in very good spirits. 
He ate a piece of bread, and drank a cup 
of tea, after which lie slept until four 
o’clock, when be awoke, with a dizziness 
ill his head and coldness of the extremi- 
ties, with a rattling in his throat. He 
drank some arrow- root gruel, pd conti- 
nued in a quiet state until his death, suf- 
fering but Bttle pain, anpareutly. ^ 

On the morning/, hw living Bcnm, 
he called me. and deshed, in case of Ins 
death I would send home what articles 
could not be wld in «>* 
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ffOodueiM to lign a few Hoes to you on the 
subject; 1 wrote them down to his dicta- 
tion, and he afterwards feU well enough 
to copy the whole himself. He then wrote 
to his agents, Messrs. Briggs and Bro- 
thers, and was going to write to bis wife, 
but his strength failed him. However, he 
desired me to lK‘ar witness that he died 
in the fullest and most affectionate re- 
membrance; and begged I would write to 
her, with the ring he then wore. He 
was perfectly collected, and spoke with 
c»lm fortitude of his approaching death, 
as an event certain, —and declared, when 
he had finished, that he was satisfied, and 
committed his life and spirit to the will of 

I arrived at Oato on the afternoon of 
the 4th. Mr. Smith had already prepared 
the body for Interineiit, and 1 went and 
arranged with the Governor, to bury it 
under the large tree that you and I clear- 
ed away last year for a cool retivat from 
the heat of the sun. We made the grave 
six feet deep,— it was finished at nine 
o’clock, wlien we committed his remains 
to the earth, paying every mark of respect 
the situation and time permitted. I read 
the church service, and after the conclu- 
sion. my canw-incn fired three volleys of 
musketiy over his grave. 


Thus died, my dear Sir, this cele- 
brated and intrepid traveller, in the flower 
of his age, and every arrangement made, 
for his setting out on his daring enter- 
prise, with the fullest prospect of micli- 
iiig, in a short period, that famed liin- 
huctoo and Houssa, which has been the 
object of so many travellers, and in which 
they have been hitherto unsuccessful and 
nnrortunate. . „ . 

I had considei-able difficulty in allaying 
the King’s jealousy, and iiioi*e particularly 
that of the rascally Emigrams and Fied- 
dors (that is, nobles), but at last sucfreed- 
cd In recovering tnein — got the King s 
messenger, the boatswain of my factory, 
and Rob and 'IVo, to accompany Mr. Bel- 
7 onl as far as Houssa— to wait there his 
retuni from 'rimbuctoo, and bring letters 
for myself and his friends in Europe, on 
the receipt of which I was to give ray 
note for a fine present to the King, and 
to pay the messenger accoitling to ibe re- 
port the letters should give of his conduct. 
TTils was the plan I mentioned to Mr. B. 
on his first coining into the river ; and on 
no other could he have got forwara. 

I am still of opinion this is the only 
practicable path to Timbuctoo. I know 
tiie point of departure must be from some 
powerful King iu the Gulf of Guinea,- as 
the distance is not gi eat, and the commu- 
nication is frequent. Dahomey to Lagos, 
Jabos, and Benin, although less to Benin 
than the former. But the King’s name is 
feared and respected to the borders of 
Houssa, so that I should consider myylf 

S f fectly secure, jrolng and returolng with 
• titfss^iiger I tun, 4a, J, tiovnoHi 


MBDITERBANhAN. 

CoiMftmfinap/e.— The sailing of the 
Turkish fleet from the Dardanelles, for 
the Morea, is the only political news 
of importance from the capiul of the 
Turkish Empire, which has arrived du- 
ring the month. The private letter* 
speak of its e(|uipment in terms of great 
irony, as serving only to expose more 
the weakness of the Ottoman power. 
The greater part of the seamen had been 
forced into the service, and, with the 
exception of the Algerine vessels, there 
was scarcely an effective ship in the 
squadron. 

Smyrna.— Tlie accounts from Smyrna 
hand us nothing of any material import- 
ance ; that city was tranquil, and no 
outrages either against Greece or hu- 
manity had stained its annals since the 
prior accounts. 

Egypt . — The accounts from Egypt 
present little new. An Arabian fanatic 
nad appeared in Upper Egypt, who gave 
himself out for the Visir, or the Precur- 
sor of the Prophet El MokoJi, who died 
a thousand years ago. This Chicl had 
collected a numerous band under hi'' 
standard, and had marched from Kas- 
sein to the Nile, of which he had made 
himself master. The Pasha had caused 
the corps of troops which occupied Sidul 
to march against him, in hopes of slop- 
ping his progress. 

Greece.— Everv tiling, by the last ac- 
counts, appeared to remain stationary 
in Greece. Culocolroni, his sons and 
partisans, had not only submitted iheiii * 
selves to the orders of the Senate, but 
their influence and exeitions had been 
restored to the service of their country ; 
for the. Senate, when convinced of hh 
sincerity, had directed him to resume 
the investment of Patras, and also di- 
rected one of the General’s sons to pro- 
ceed to Candia, with reiuforcemeutv ; 
and, if possible, to liberate that Island 
from the yoke of barbarism, 'flic con- 
sequence of the submission of Colter®' 
toni was the occupation of Napoli di 
Romania by the Senate. The grates 
unanimity prevailed among all classes 
of the Morea, and preparations ha** 
been made, on the most extended scale, 
to reiiel the Turkish invasion. 

A letter from Napoli di RomaniJ 
communicates some detmls of the imm* 
of carrying on the elections iu Greece 
They are said to be founded on tD< 
mode of universal suffrage, every Gr** 
citizen, above 21 years of age, bemj 
perolftfsd to vote. The votori do m 
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however, ttoliiinatc their own 

represeutativei, but appoint depaUM, 
Xmeetand vote for the members who 
to serve in the Senate. 

A nrivaie letter from Greece states, 
that the Turks have effected a landing 
in Candia and Nerropont, but that at 
the first-mentioned place they were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. The force 
;,f Ulysses at Negropout was consider- 
able, and it was fully expected that the 
utmost extent of the evil of the arrival 
of the Turkish troops, would he to pro- 
long the resistance of the fortress of Ne- 
jrropout. No details are given of the 
aflair in Candia. t. , 

According to this letter, the Turks 
lia\e abandoned all idea of invading the 
Morea this summer. 

A press had been established at Na- 
pulia, which was sent to the Greek Go- 
urnraeut by M. Firrain Didot. 

Ionian /A'/rtwrfr.— Letters from Zante 
<tute that great preparations had been 
made for conveying the body of Lord 
ih roll to England ; but Lord Sydney 
(Kboruc, whose opinion on this subject 
was to decide those who intended to 
^lu)w this respect, had expressed bis oh* 
jeciions to the plan, and a wish for the 
luterment of the body at Zante. 

The following proclamation, issued 
by Sir Frederick Adam, upon assuming 
the function of Lord High Commissioner 
(if the Ionian Islands, appears in the 
Corfu Gazette i of the 10th ult. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Sir Frederick Adam, Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Michael and St, Owrge, 
Commander of the Order of the BjUii, 
Knight of the Austrian MiHta 7 Order 
of Maria liieresa and of the Kussian 
Order of St. Anne of the First Class, 
l/icutcnant-Gcneral, Coinmandei-m- 
Chief of Ws Britannic Midesty’s Ircwps 
in the Ionian islands, and liord High 
CommlsHioner for his Majesty in the 
United States of the Ionian Islands, «c. 

His Excellency having received a de- 
spatch from Lord Batliurst, Secretary of 
Slate for the Colonies of his Majestv the 
King of Great Britain, In which he Is in- 
formed that his Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint him, in the room 
of the late Sir Thomas Maitland, to the 
post of Lord High Commissioner for the 
Supreme Protector of the United States 
of the Ionian Islands, and his Excellency 
haring officially announced this nomina- 
tion to the President and Senate, his Ex- 
cellency communicates It to the public by 
the present proclaination, which shall 
serve as a guide to the Inhabitants of the 
Ionian Tsu^, and to all whom n may 
concern. 

Griwtol Herald f Vvl. 2. 
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Mis Excellency, on entering upon the 
office graciously confided to him by his 
Msdesty, and thereby becoming the organ 
of his Majesties unceasing paternal care 
for the Inhabitants of these islands, can- 
not conceal his want of confidence in his 
ability to execute these beuevolent Inten- 
tions; and this distrust is the more iu- 
rreased, when he reflects that he has liecn 
chosen by his Majesty to succeed the dis- 
tinguished person whose memory will be 
ever dear to these Islands, and whose loss 
can be no more adequately repaii^ than 
sufficiently lamented. 

But, while his Excellency is profoundly 
and sincerely penetrated by these feelings, 
he cherishes the confidence that he shall 
be able, at least to a certain degree, to 
fhlfil the benevolent intentions of the Su- 
pi-eiiie Protector, as bis efforts will be 
directed to act oti the saine principles, 
and in the same spirit, which guided all 
the actions of his esteemed predecessor in 
fulfilling his Majesty’s intentions. 

His Excellency the Lord High Commis- 
sioner fliso derives courage from the per- 
fect conviction that every endeavour which 
has for its obiect the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Ionian people, will find an 
effectual support in the wisdom of the 
Executive 1 ower, and the patrio^m of 
the Ionian Parliament, and that me zeal 
of the Government in promoting the wel- 
fare of the Ionian people will produce the 
happiest results, seconded by the fidelity 
and attachment which this pcpple have 
always manifested towards their (jovern- 
ment, and their Supreme Protoctor, to 
whose paternal care they are indcbtyl for 
the Constitution under which ikey live. 

The present Proclamaiiou shall be 
printed ill the Knftlish, Orcck, and Italian 
languageii, and made generaUy known to 

ofreu at the Palace, Coi fa, April 10, 1824. 

By commauu of bis Excellency, 
(Signed) Thomas Lane, 
Priv. Sec. to the Lord High Commissioner. 

The following notice was published 
on the 13th of April, by order of the 
Senate and of Sir Frederick Adam, the 
new Lord Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. It is 

lisbetl Proclamation of Sir ^ 
Maitland, of the 7th of June 1321, In 
which aU Ionian subjects were cautioned 
against taking any part in the hostUitles 
then pending between Greece aud 

It is^ hereby notified that it do 
innirer be permitted to any individual or 
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is nothinj; of ony 
cons^uviice fromAleiera } ihe|^irt still 
coiuinues blockadeu, and aadltuinal 
bomb vessels have been sent out, but no 
accounts of any actual attack have yet 
reached us. The followinp; is an extract 
of a letter from an officer of the English 
squadron off Algiers 

Our force off Algiers, at this moment, 
under the command of Sir Harr>' Neale, 
consists of thellevcnge, 78; Glasgow, 50; 
Cambrian, 48: Active, 46; Natad, 46; 
Hanger, 28; Weazel, 10; and schooner 
Express. The Sj bille is daily expected.— 
News having arrived here to-day, by the 
Wcazle. from Marseilles, that the bombs 
cannot be expected here for six weeks, 
wc purpose distributing our provisions 
ami water amongst the ships to tie left 
here, and proceeding (uirselves to Malta 
to refit, and thence, after displaying our 
flag on the coast of Italy, return to the 
blockading squailron, to await their arri- 
vai. llic Cambrian accompanies us to 
MalU, audit is expected will shortly sail 
for England, A Dutch frigate and brig 
joiued us this mornuig ; liaviug stated their 


only intention to be that of endeavouHog 
to get their Consul off, they have permis- 
sion to communicate. A Neapolitan fri- 
gate and French schooner, are (haring 
obtained our permission) at an anchor at 
Algiers— the latter in the Mole. Our 
blockade fans been excessively well con- 
ducted, nothing having either arrived ur 
sailed without submitting to our search. 
The war is known to be very unpopulv, 
amongst the Algerines, and. is only pro- 
longed on their side by the stubborn vrill 
of the Dey. It Is now four years since he 
has stiiTedoutof the fortificationsenclos- 
ing his Seraglio, and during that time 
tiicre has been as many unsuccessful re- 
volts; they yearly menace and besiege him 
about the time of the Bairam, but this 
wary old Mohammedan having, by mie 
matterly ttroke of Turkith oolicut made 
his interests, and those of nis Janissary 
guards (xiincide, all attempts to depose 
him have as yet proved abortive. Matter 
is iniieh in itatu quo^ gaiety rather in- 
creased by the exertions of Lady Neale, 
but her endeavours have been imicii re- 
tarded, by the absence of the Revenge. 


MEMORIAL OF THE SPICK PLANTERS OF BENCOOLEN TO THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


It appears by a paper lately printed 
hy order of the House of Commons that, 
on an average of 16 years, the annual 
CoiiHumptiun of nutmegs is 42,630 lbs. 
and of mace 24,860 lbs.; and a Memo- 
rial, of which the following is a copy, 
has recently, we understand, been pre- 
sented to his Majesty’s Ministers, as 
well as to the East India Company. 

London, June 10, 1824. 

That your Memorialists arc imascsed of 
considerable projicrty at Bcncoolen, aQ<i 
pariirularly of extensive plantations for 
the cultivation of nutmeg and clove trees, 
on which large sums have been expended, 
without as yet having yielded any ade- 
quate retum.s. 

'I'hat those plantations were originally 
commenced with the immediate sanction 
and strong encouragement of vour Ho- 
nourable Court, communicated through 
the Governments in Bengal and Bencoolcn , 
and have slneebccn greatly Inctvased, un- 
der repeated assurances of their continued 
support and protcetlou, 

liiat iu addition to these powerful in- 
centhrs to their enterprbic aud industry, 
your Memorialists were from the brain* 
ning tauglit to believe, that, fu establish- 
ing in Sumatra a counterpoise to the 
Dutch spice monopoly of the Moluccas, 
they were rendering an acceptable- service 
to Oreat Urltalu, and were, in fact| pro- 


moting a great national object; and al- 
thougn your McinorialistK disclaim the 
alfectation of having allowed gre.'iter 
weight to this consideration than, as men 
<»f bu^iness and merchants, tlicv may b<; 
supposed to have done, yet they uo assert 
that it has operated throughout strongly 
on their minds m an additiou.il encou- 
ragement to persevere; nor could they 
anticipate that an object which had long 
been deemed so important in Euro|H‘ 
would be li^litly or abruptly abandoned, 
or that the interests of individuals, em- 
barking their fortunes in such an under- 
taking, would fail to receive due con- 
sideration at the hands of the British 
Government. 

Tnder this confidence, and with these 
prospects, the Bencoolcn planters have 
gone on, for the last twenty years, ex- 
tending their cultivation and increasiog 
their outlay, until, through their indivi- 
dual exertions aud at their individual cost, 
a sufficient quantity of the finest spices is 
now produced at mncoolen fur the con- 
sumption of Great Britain; and every 
prospect exists that, with dne enconrage- 
ment and protection for a fbwyears longer, 
that settlemeut might dlviae with the 
Moluccas the supply of the world. 

in this state of thinra. and when your 
Memorialists were losing forward with 
confidence to some remuneration for the 
great sacxlfioes of the pieoedlug yoursi 
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they leam, with the utmost surprise and transfer of Sumatra to an alien Power ; 
alarm, that Bencoolen has been ceded to and if to this be added, as must naturally 
the Dutch, and undercircumstances which be anticipated, the exaction by the Dutch 
must iuToive your Memorialists in utter of the same export duties at Bencoolen 
ruin. as are levied at ail their other nossessions 

For, on referring to the Treaty between in the East, instead of a free export 
tlie two Countries, your Memorialists do which is now permitted, the impossibility 
not find any spedfic stipulations for the of your Memorialists cariying on tlieir 
«eeurity of their interests, nor for indem* trade for even a single year must be ap> 
uity against the losses which must over- {went to any one at all conversant witli 
wlicim them* when the Dutch siiall again tiie present situation of the Suinatiau 
be put iu undisturbed possession of a mo- planters. 

nupoly which they have ever exercised Under so many depressing circum- 
most rigorously, and to which they have stances, as unexpected toyour Alemoria- 
always attached the highest importance, lists in the midst of promtind peace, as 
As to the general assurances of protec- they are calamitous to their interests, 
tion which tiie Treaty contains, your your Memorialists see but one course to 
Memorialists know too well how to ap- pursue \ they throw themseives on the 
predate them } for without wishing to justice and UWrality of your Honourable 
attribute to the Netherlands Government Court, and of the British nation, and 
any rindictive feeling towards your Me- claim Indemnity for their losses. The 
iDorialists (however natural it is that such transfer of Bencoolen will undoubicdly 
anticipHtious should exist iu the minds of relieve the East India Company from a 
jnur Memorialists), still less meaning to heavy annual expense, and the arrange- 
(question the gcxMi fmlU and sincerity of ment may also |)ossibly be productive of 
tb(' Dutch negotiators who signed the political and cointncrcial advantages to 
'I'lcaty, your Memoriartsts cannot forget Great Britain : but it is ittrousistent witli 
that all experience shows the utter iin- good faith and couimon justice th.it these 
piobability of a jealous c(»mmercial state results should l)c purehased at the ex- 
aliandoning a protitablc and favourite ob- peiise of individuals who had been led on, 
ject to winch she has Invariably attached by the warmest encouragement of the 
so much value, and to wliicli site still evl- Cfovummcnt under wliieli they resided, 
dently clings with equal ))ertinacity, mere- [even up to the date of the last advices 
ly Itecause tlte interests of a few nnpro- from Sumatra,) to Invest their htrlnnes 
tected foreigners haitpen to he at variance in an object once ilcemed of Idgli national 
with herown, and lequirc for their secu- lm|)oitance, althougii now no iotiger 
rity a different and more liberal lino of thouglil wortlty of suojKirt. 
policy. \ our .Memorialists iheieforo mostlnim- 

y et if the Dutch spice monopoly is to be bly but carDcsily pray, that the nemsary 
upheld in all iu strictness (as the Treaty measures may ihj taken h)r ascertaining 
declares tltat it shall be) and if Utc same the loss which will be sustained by your 
principle is extended to Sumatra, (with- Memoriallsu, by the depreciation of the 
out wiiich, indeed, the declaration would value of llicir respective plantations and 
Iw nitgatory,) the Bencoolen planter is as other properly, and that a fair and reason- 
etfectuaily ruined as If every tree in his able indemnity ntay be gnanted to tlicm. 
possession were torn up by the roots. according to the universally ailmlttcd 
'I’lie spice plantations of Bencoolen are principle, that when the interests of in- 
stiil for tile most part in their infancy — dividuais are sacrificed to national objects 
the clove and nutmeg trees requiring o or the sufferers are entitled to cquitalile 
10 years of inoesiant care before tlicy compensation. 

liear any thing, and then becoming only 'Ine qtiantum of depreciation which 
gradually proactive until the 20th year, their projiertjr will sustain, your Meimt- 
when they attain maturity, 'iltey are not rlalists submit, may easily be aKceriaiin'd, 
therefore by any laeatis as yet iu a state uuder the superintendence of fit and im- 
t4> compete with the longer established partial Commissioners, by putting up iiie 
and more fovoured culture of the Moluc- estates of such pi oprictoi s as arc destrmiH 
cas; and so lensiblc were your honour- of relinquishing them to public sale, after 
able Court and the British Goverumciit the transfer of the Colony shall have 
of this Important fact, that when the taken place, and comparing tlic price then 
Spice Islands were rcsttired to the Dutch bona Jtde olitainablc for them with ihjif 
at the last peace, a protecting duty equal at which they were respectively rated, in 
to per Cent, was granted to the sinces an official sun ey valuation cd Brltlsli pro- 
of Heucooleii when consumed in Ureat jieity in Sumatra, made very recently uii- 
Hritaln; while throughout tlic British der the orders of the Su|»eiliitendent of 
possessions in India wey were relievcil that settlement, Sir Stamford Kaflh's ; a 
from all duties whatever when imported valuation which >oiir Memorialists nm- 
In a British ship. elude to have been a hir one at tlic time. 

Your Memoi4list8 conclude, that these although ceruinly not iorludiiig in its 
iiidttkeaott andiNrotections, both In India amount one half of the luois actually ex- 
aud Ml England, must cease with the jiended on the different propertii s. 
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BOMB 1NT1ELLIGBNCB. 


Sir John Aptrafi^ph has 

appeared in several of the London pa- 
pers> stating on authority, the appoiut- 
ment of Sir John Malcolm to the Go* 
vernnient of Bombay. We have reason 
to believe, however, that this is prema* 
turc. It is true that Mr. Lushington 
has declined accepting the appoint- 
ment : but his successor is said to be a 
gentleman not now in England, though 
we have nut learnt distinctly who this 
individual is, except that he was not a 
candidate fur the employment, but has 
been selected for the office, by those in 
whose patronage the gift is placed. We 
should be glatl, however, to see Sir John 
Malcolm obtain the object of his ho- 
nourable ambition : because, notwith- 
standing his recently avowed opinions on 
the subject of Free Discussion in India, 
we believe he would make a liberal, po- 
pular, and an upright Governor : and as 
the Press at Bombay is already free un- 
der Mr. Elphinstoue, though fettered by 
a Censor at Madras, and a Licenser in 
Bengal, wc shovdd have sufficient reli- 
ance on his earlier notionsof freedom, to 
believe that he would not invade that 
freedom by imposing fetters which his 
predecessor bad not thought wise or 
even expedient. 

Sir Edward PP'est, -~-ln the midst of 
a discusNion of Mr. PeePs Jury Bill, 
which took place in the House of Com- 
mons in the early part of June, Mr. 
Scarlett incidentally brought forward 
the case of Sir Edward West and the 
Barristers at Bombay, which drew forth 
some observations from Sir Charles 
Forbes ; who thereupon gave notice of 
his determination to move for papers on 
this subject, in order that lUl the facts 
of the case might be accurately known. 
On the day fixed for this purpose, a long 
and animated discussion took place, in 
which Sir Charles Forbes, Mr, Jones, 
Mr. Brougham, Mr, Trant, Sir James 
Mackintosh and others took a part ; but 
though the debate lasted more than two 
hours, the Newspaper Reporters, have 
comprised the whole matter in less than 
a dozen lines; and it would appear 
that there must have been some ge- 
neral understanding between them for 
its suppression, as the same brief no- 
tice is given in all the papers. Ministe- 
rial and Opposition. We have heard it 
su^sted tnal as there is among the 
majority of the Reporters a feeling to- 
wards t&e 6)ey wight have 


imensihly led to conclude, that the pub- 
lication of what fell from the speakers 
would not be necessary. Be thisM it 
may, we regret the omission, and can 
only promise to supply it to the best of 
our ability, by the publication in a suc- 
ceeding Number of someerhoice por- 
tions' of the correu>ondence which 
passed between the Barristers and At- 
torneys on this subject iu Bombay ; at- 
tested copies of which are iu our pos- 
session. 

We have before given it as our opinion 
that the insatiable and grasping eager- 
ness of the Barristers after enormous 
and unwarrantable fees, was the entire 
cause of this difference between the 
Bench and the Bar ; and without at all 
shrinking from the honest expression of 
our sentiments, as to the doctrines 
avowed by Sir Fidward West, on his 
suspension of the whole Bar of Bombay, 
we must again repeat that his motives, 
which were to give cheap justice to the 
Natives, afford a pleasing contrast to 
those of the lawyers, which appear to 
have been to fleece their unfortunate 
clients without mercy or moderation. 

It may serve as some guide to the 
English reader, as to the enormous and 
unjustifiable expenses of suits in India, 
to state the following facts,which we have 
from good authority, and believe to be 
fouudetl in truth A short time ago, a 
suitor iu the Court at Bombay had bills 
for law expenses presented to him for 
payment, tlie amount of which exceeded 

12.000 rupees. He insisted on their 
being taxed by the proper officer, and 
they were reduced to 4,500. 

Ill another case, a demand was made 
for a sum exceeding 14,000 rupees ; aud 
the {laymcut being refused on tne ground 
of excessive charges, the parties claim- 
ing the sum, accept^, as a compromise, 

5.000 rupees, not because of the poverty 
of the individual, but to avoid his threat 
of bringing the bill of costs before the 
notice of the Court. 

These facts cannot require a word of 
comnieut from us We shall, perhaps, 
add others to them in our nexL 

Tea TVoefe.— Accimnts relating to the 
Tea Trade of the East India Company, 
from 1019 to 1823 induiive, have bera 
presented to Parliament 

The China trade being the only mono- 
poly now remaining in the banda of the 
East India Company, its operation upon 
the price of tea has beea Uie lalject 
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of much observation ; for tbourh it can- 
not be denied by anyone, that by means 
of the monopoly a tax is levied upon the 
people of England for the benefit of the 
India Company, the amount of that tax 
is disputed. That it is of no trifling 
amount the accounts before us would 
lead us to believe. The Company ex- 
ported from Canton, it appears, in the 
year 1820-21, 1,964,927 lbs. of Bohea 
tea, the priHiecostof which was 75,330/. 
which makes something between 9d. 
and 9|d. a pound. The average price 
at which this quality of tea was sold in 
England, in the sales of 1822, was 
2s. 5d. 8-10.— 2s. 6d. 3-10.— 2s. 5d. 5-10. 
and 28. 4d. 7-10. On Congou, the spe- 
cies of tea of which the greatest quan- 
tity is consumed (about 19 millions out 
of 27) the sale price at the Company’s 
sales in England is about 2s. 8d., while 
the prime cost has been about Js. 4d. 
The (iovemment duty, moreover, is re- 
gulated by the price at the Company’s 
sales— 95 per cent, on that produce ; so 
that the Bohea, which is bought in 
China at 9d., costs, duty included, 
al)out 5s. at the wholesale price in Eng- 
land; and, when duly interiiiiiigled 
with ash and blackthorn, it may fairly 
go into the tea-pot at (is. The Com' 
pany must levy about two millions a 
year upon the tea-|X)t. The enormous 
iax which is thus levied upon tea- 
drinkers does not go all directly into 
the packets of the proprietors of India 
•Stock, for the mode of conducting the 
trade seems to be wasteful in the ex- 
treme. The freight paid by the Com- 
pany from China in the years 1822 and 
1823, has been, on the average, at the 
enormous rate of 21/. lU. \a. per ton. 
There is also a pretty establishment 
kept up at Canton, in which eight gen- 
tlemen, under the ino<lest name of 
supra-cen'fToei and writers, receive vari- 
ous salaries and emoluments, from 
4,600/. to 10,500/. per annum each; 
while eleven others, who, from the 
comparative moderation of their sala- 
ries, we suppose are not full-grown 
writers, are paid at various rates— 
rapidly ascenaing from 70/. to 2,500/. 
per ann. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that these gentlemen maintain 
themselves on their salaries ; for a sum 
of 13,000/. to 14,178/. a year, is set 
down for their maintenance. It must 
be extremely consolatory to the drink- 
ers of bohea, at 6#. a ^und, that the 
business of shipiung it at Canton is ma- 
nifed, ttang others, l^two Baronets ! 
We give our readers the iaUrie.s 
of these gentlemeii in 182 1-22, wbicli 
arvatibUows :«• 


Sir T, J. Metcalfe, Bart. , 
Sir J. B. Urmston , . , 
James Molony, Esq. . . , 
James T. Robarts, Esq. 

.Sir W. Frazer, Bart. . . . 

F. Toone, Esq 

William Bosauquet, Esq. . 
W. H. C. Plow'uco, Esq. 



Quantity of Tea sold by the East 
India Company, in 1823 


Pouud.s. AverapePrice. 
Bohea . . 1,904,435 .. 2». 6d. 

Congou . 18,681,884 .. 28. 841 . 

CaiiHJoi . 408,769 . . 3 .h. 6d. 

Souchong . 1,285,230 . . .3s. Old. 

Pekoe . . 46,005 .. 58. 7d l-IO 

Twankay . 4,l58,:tt5 . . .38. 8<1. 

HyMOiiSkiu. 319,42.'i . . 38. 41d. 
H).soii . . 916,816 . . 4s. 4a 1-10 


Total... 27,720,949 


Tea exported from ('.anion, in 182.3, 
27 ,478,813 lbs., at the prime cost of 
1,924,738/. 

Total value of British imports into 
Canton, fer the year 1823, 604,975/. 
They would have amounted, hut for the 
loss of the Regent outward-bound ship, 
to 7.38, 598/. 


Ptfsentatiims at Court . — Among the In- 
dian offlcer.s and gentlemen presented 
at the King’s Court and Levee, on the 
9lh of June, wc notice the following : 

Lieutenant -Colonel Wcpclin. on his 
return from India, by the Lord in wait- 
ing. 

Rev. Charles Uurlton, on being appoint- 
ed Chaplain to the UusHian Company at 
Cron.stadr. 

Colonel Frederick, on his return from 
India, by .Sir J. Malcolm. 

Colonel Hunter, (irenadior Cuards, on 
his return from the West Indies and 
America, by the Honoiintble Colonel 
Townshend. 

Colonel Henry 'Ihornton, 40th Regi- 
ment, on his departure for New South 
Wales. 

Mr. E. Lefroy, Judge of the Mixed 
Court fur the repressrou of the slave 
trade at Surinam, on his return to that 
colony, by Mr. Canning. 

Lieutenant-General Sir 'riioinas Hw- 
kip, on going to the Continent. 

Mr. Spankic, late Advocate-General for 
Bengal, on his return from India, try Mr. 
Williams Wynne. 

Canon of Territory.— By accounts from 
the Hague of the 24th May, we learn 
that, on that day, in the Second Cham- 
ber oi the States General, the Central 
SectkMi brought the report on the pro- 
ject of law relative to the treaty of 
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London, of which fhe following U the 

tenor : 

All the Sections hafe highly ap- 
proved ihfe Treaty concluded at London. 
March' ir, 1 B 24 , between the British and 
N<!f*‘eflailds Plenipotentiaries. Most of 
the Sections have made no observations 
whatever. 

Some Sections required a guarantee 
that the 100,000 pounds sterling which 
Kngland is to receive, according to the 
J6th Article, shall fall entirely to the 
charge of the Indian possessions. 

'I'he Government referred them to the 
explanatory memorial, which other sec- 
tions rigliUy utiderstoud, and had expres- 
sed tlieir satisfaction with the security 
that was obtained. 

'Hie 5 th Article rave rise to the ob- 
servation, that by the British laws, the 
slave trade is placed on a |)ar with piracy, 
and that in the Legislation of the Nether- 
lands, tliere is no eniu^tineiit, which can 
authorize a Judge to atfix to the tratllc in 
slaves the punisiiinentof piracy. 

The (lovermuent replied, that this 
observation is in itself well founded, but 
that the plnic’y here alluded to, is not so 
much that of whicli the subjects of the 
two Powers may he guilty, as that which 
is constantly carried ou ny Indian pro- 
vinces and nations against tlieir subjects 
fheniselved. .So far, however, a.s this ob- 
servation may imply a wish f<ir u more 
positive law on the slave trade, the As- 
sembly Is infonned that the Government 
is actually engaged in planning a mcaiure 
of this kind, and that it may probably be 
laid before their High Mightinesses in the 
following sitting. 

In the siltiog of the following day the 
fliscussioii of the Treaty was concluded, 
adopted unanimously, and ordered to lie 
sent to the First Chamber. 

By the accounts from Brussels we 
learn that the following note was de- 
livered by the English Plenipotentiaries 
to those of the Netherlands on the day 
wlien the Treaty was signed. 

On proceeding to the signature of the 
'Pivaty wliich has lieen agreed ujam, the 
Pleiii|)otentmrie8 of his Britannic Majesty 
feel a lively satisfaction in expressing the 
justice wnieh they owe to the spirit of 
good will, and liiierality. manifested by 
their Excellencies the Plenipotentiaries 
of ilie Netherlands, and their conviction 
that l)oth par(ie.i arc equally disnos^ to 
execute sincerely, and in good faith, the 
stipulations of tiie 'I'reatyTn the sense in 
which they have U'en iiegociaied. 

Tlie dlflerences which give rise to the 
present discussion are of the nature of those 
wliidi it is didlcult to arrange by formal 
slinulations, consisting, in a great degree, 
of jealousies and suspiduDs, and occasion- 
ed by the acts of subaltern agents, Umy 
can be terminated only by a frank decla- 


ration of the Intentions of the Oorerti. 
roents themselves, and by a mutnal ex 
Ijlanatlon of the principles which guide 

ITic disavowal of the measures wbieh 
bad retarded the execution of the eon- 
ventlon of the 13 th August, 18 u, will 
have proved to their Excdlendes, the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Netherlands, die 
scrupulous exactness with which England 
always fulfils its enj^ementi. 

The British Plenipotentiaries recollect 
with real pleasure the solemn disavowal, 
on tlie part of the Goventment of the 
Netherlands, of every project to aspire at 
cither political supremacy or exclusive 
traiic in the Indian Archipelago, 

T1u 7 readily acknowledge the prompt- 
ness of the Plenipotentiaries of the Ne- 
therlands to enter Into arrangements 
calculated to encourage the most com- 
plete liberty of commerce between the 
subjects of the two crowns, and tbeir 
respeclive dependencies in that part of the 
world. 

'Phe undersigned are authorized to ex- 
press the entire adherence of his Bniaii- 
iiic Majesty to the enlightened views uf 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 

Appreciating the ditficulty of suddenly 
adapting to a long establisned exclusive 
system the principles of commercial po- 
licy which have jiiit been established, the 
undei^igtiedhave been authorized to agne 
that the Molucca Islands shall be excepted 
from the general stipulation of a free 
trade, as tlie Treaty describe.s it. 'J'hi* 
luqie, however, that since the necessity 
of this exce]>tion is caused only by the 
diliiculty of abolisliing at the present mo- 
ment the monopoly of the Spice Tiwle, 
the effects will be strictly confined to tliat 
necessity. 

'JTie British Plenipotentiaries consider 
the tenu Moluccas as applicable to the 
w hole of that Archipelago which is bound- 
ed on the west by Celebe.s, on the east 
by New Guinea, and on the south by 
'limor \ but that these three islands are 
not included in the exception, which 
would never have been extended to 
Ceram, did not the situation of that 
island with respect to the two principal 
ones for the cultivation of spices. Ambuy- 
na and Banda, require a proliihiliou of 
traffic during the whole time that it shall 
be necessary to miuutain the monopoly. 

'J'he exchanget of territory whico bare 
been judged necessary, in order to avoid 
all collision of Interests, imposed (in tlie 
PienliHitentiaries of his Britannic Majesty 
the duty of giving and requiring some in- 
formation respecting the subjects and 
allies of England iti the island which 
it is going to withdraw. A treaty con- 
cluded by British Aaentii in IBISI, with 
the King of Acheeu, is inoom}>8tible with 
Article 3 of the present IVraty 5 the Brir 
tish Plenipotentiaries, therefQreiJpnimise, 
that the treaty with Acheen shall be rc- 
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aoced, as speedily as possible, to the terns 
of a simple art angeroeut, for the hospita* 
ble reception of British ships and subjects 
i,, the port of Achecn. But as some of the 
eonditiousofthisTVeaty (which has been 
foinimiuicated to the Hleuipotentiarics 
of till* Netherlands,) will be advantageous 
to the general interests of £uro)^ans 
(icttM iu the Kastern sea, they confident- 
ly hope that the Government of the Ne- 
I nerliiods will take measures to place these 
sduntages above all violation, and they 
likewise express tiieir conviction, tiiat no 
liostile measure towards the King of 
Acheen will be adopted by the new pos- 
Missors of Fort Marlborough. 

It is not less the duty of the Plenipo- 
tciitiaries to recommend to the kind and 
nati rnal protection of the Government of 
ihc Netherlands, the natives and colonists 
Mihject to the ancient Englisli factory of 
lli’iicoolen. This ret^uest is the more 
mcessary, as at a period so late as 18jH, 
convfMitions were made with the native 
chiefs, in consequence of which the situa- 
tion of the natives has exiieiienced essen- 
tial amelioration. The compulsory sys- 
tem for the cultivation and supply of pep- 
per has been abolished; encouragement 
lias l)een given to the cultivation of rice : 
the relatJons between the agricultural 
class and the chiefs of the districts have 
hecn regulated j the property of the soil 
has licen adjudged to the latter, and an 
end iieen put to all interference in the 
details of the internal administration, by 
removing from tl»c advanced nations, tlic 
Kuropcau residents, and putting in their 
idace native officers; the object of all 
which measures was to fitvonr the interests 
of the inhabitants. In recommending 
these interests to the care of the Govern- 
ment of the Nctljcrlauds, the undersign- 
ed request the Plenipotentiaries of his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands to 
assure their Government, that the British 
Aiitliorities will on their side showparii- 
< ular afteutiou to the inhabitants of Mo- 
lucca and the other possessions of the 
Netherlands ceded to Great Britain. In 
conclusion, the Plenipotentiaries of his 
Britannic MajesW congiatulate their Ex- 
cellencies the Pleniimtculiarics of the 
Netherlands on tiic nappy issue of their 
conferences. They are convinced, by 
means of aiTangements which have just 
ken concluded, the commerce of the two 
Nations will prosper, and that the Allies 
will be able to pi-escrve no less entire in 
Asia than in Europe the friend.ship which 
has so long subsisted between them. 

Now that an end has been put to the 
disputes which for two centuries have oc- 
casionally nroduce<l initation. there can 
no longer oe any rivalry in the East be- 
tween the English and Belgian Nations, 
hut for the more solid establiiliment of 
those principles of liberal policy, wl^h 
they hare UOi day lolemoly recogulaed lu 


the few of the Unlverse.-^The Under- 
signed being, &c. w t'now 

In the debate on this Treaty Meiiri. 
de Celles, Beelaerts, and Van Alpheu, 
spoke at some length on the freedom of 
commerce, and expressed a hope that 
the example given in this respect by the 
Netherlands, may be followed by other 
Powers. M. Beelaerts spoke of the im- 
portance of the Cape of Cowl Hope, and 
concluded with a wish that circum- 
stances might again restore it to the 
Netherlands. 

RECEIVING MONEY FOR PROCURING A 
CADETSHIP IN INDIA. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Jvme 21 , 
the following ca^e wivs tried and ad- 
judged. 

The A'/rtg V. jJtficom.— This had bC4*n 
an indictment against Taggart and Bxh- 
com for receiving 10(1/. in consideration of 
obtaining a CadeUhiu iu the East India 
Company’s service, ilic indictment was 
fouuued on the 4yih of George HI. 
Taf^tart had been acquitted, and Bascom 
found guilty. Mr. Taggart was an opu- 
lent gentleman retired from business, and 
Ba.scoui was ids confidential sei vant. Mr. 
Taggart had used h!s infiuruce to get a 
cadetship fora Mr. Pritchiud, afterwards, 
on his death, to transfer it to a Mr. Ben- 
net, who went to India as a cadet in con- 
sequence. Ba.HCom had received 100/. for 
his services on this occasion. Mr. T»gt- 
gart was charged with knowing and con- 
niving at tliis bribe to his sci vant, but the 
jury iwquiited him. Bitscoin now appear- 
ed to receive judgment. 

ITic Lord Chief Justice icad his notes 
of the trial. 

Mr, Common Sergeant appeared for 
Ba>com, and put in an affulavit by the de- 
fendant, denying parts of the evidence, 
and deposing that tiis exertions had been 
from friendship, and that the transact ion 
respecting the 100/. was only an accom- 
modation. Several atfldavils, some from 
persons of station and resyH*ctability,gave 
a very high character ot the defendant. 
'Hie leai'ued Gentleman then addressed 
the Court in mitigation. He inferred, 
from a comparison of this statute with 
another, passed in the same iiession, that 
the great object was to prevent the cor- 
rupt election of Members of Farliawent, 
which was found to have often been efleet- 
ed by a barter of apitoinlinents in the 
East India Company's seivice. 'nKje 
was no imputation against Mr. Bcbb, the 
Director, through whose infiuence the 
appointment was obtained : nor was there 
any evidence that the other defendant, 
Mr. 'l^gart, was privy to any promise of 

***lSie Lord Chief Juslke.— Not the least. 
Mr, Common Bcrgeiittt^A Mr, Wor- 
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g in, of Cardiganshire, had written to 
asconi, who apueared to have acted en- 
tirely from friendship. It was tme Mor- 
gan had promised 150 guineas, but there 
was no evidence that tiascom had pmd 
any attention to tiiat promise. Bascom 
had received a promissory note for lOU/. 
from Morgan, but Morgan hml become 
bankrupt, and not a shuling Imd to this 
hour been paid. Bennet’s brother had 
paid the money to Morgan, and Mr. Tag- 
gart had very materially exerted himself 
to recover payment of the note for his 
faithful servant, who had served him for 
iO years. 

Mr. Chitty followed on the .same side. 
Mr. Gurney spoke in aggravation, and 


said he thought it good fortune for Mr. 
IVji^t that he was acquitted. 

Mr. Justice Bayley pronounced the 
judgment of tire Court. It did not ap- 
pear that the defendant had sou^t out 
persons to give money, but that Im ha(i 
been drawn in by ids mend Morcaii. Had 
lie known his duty, the letter of Morgan 
ought to have been thrown into the nre, 
and all friendship to have from that mo- 
ment ceased. It appeared that his charac- 
ter was good, and that he had a family. 
Under all the eireuinstaua's, the Court 
ordered and adjudged that Henry Basi'uni 
pay to the King a fine of 200/. and be Irn- 
pn.soned in the custody of thcMai'shalsca 
until that fine be paid. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT RELATING TO THE 
AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


On the motion for going Into a Com- 
mittee on the Ka.st India im.H.'ies.Viou.H bill, 
on the 18th June, in the House of Com- 
mon.'}, there was considerable di.scussioti. 

Mr. Secretary Canning ruse and .sud : 
In pursuance, Sir, of the promise I made 
a few nights back, I propose, in moving 
that you leave the Chair, to open very 
shortly the nature of the transaction out of 
which this measure arises, i take the 
liberty of presenting myself to theHoii.se 
on the present occasion, although the Bill 
is in the hands of my Right Huitounihie 
Friend, the President ot the Board of 
Control (Mr. Wynne), because the treaty 
originated at the time when f had the 
honour of holding that oflUce, and there- 
fore 1 am res|)on.siblc for the principle 
upon which it is founded, in order to 
judge of the transi tion fairly, Geiitlemeu 
will please to recollect the situation in 
which things stood at the conclusion of 
the war. It will projiably be remembered, 
that at that period all the imssessioiis 
which had been taken from the Dutch 
WTre re.*itored to them. I am not now 
called upon to discuss the policy or ex- 
pediency of that measure : but 1 think I 
am pre[iared to show that lu the existing 
circumstances of the limes, it was highly 
desirable not to press too hanlly u)M)ii 
that country; and at all events the treaty 
with the Netherlands received the appro- 
bation of Parliament. In this state tilings 
stood until some time iu the year Hilfi, 
when I came into oftice as president of the 
Board of Control, 'lliere were many 
stipulations than in progress— many had 
not been fully explained— many were left 
Q)ieu to discussion ; and from the natural 
eagerness, on the one hand, to obtain re- 
possession of those settlements from 
which they had been driven by conquests, 
and from the slowness natural to the 
transartioD, great di'iay took place, and 
considerable difllcttltlcd arose on account 


of the great distance from home. In 
con.sequeiice of this a degree of ill humour 
had sprung up, which required a great 
deal of management and torbearance to 

3 L‘^l^e. I trust I shall not be supposed 
iiid in wishing ro disparage those who 
were employed iu our own service ; but 1 
niu.sl state, that tiicre was a view taken 
of the transiiction by the subordinate 
agents of the East India Company, incon- 
sistent with their capacity of subordinate 
agent.i— they questioned the policy of tlie 
'iVeaty, and seemed more disposed to look 
into the .stipulations than to carry them 
into execution. At a considerable dis- 
tance from any control, agents are apt t<» 
forget the relation in which they stand to 
those who intiustthem with power; and 
so it happened, that the.se Gentlemen 
placed the Government at home in this 
perplexing condition. They must elthei 
he pledged to support tliem in all their 
extremities, or be reduced to the necessitv 
of re.sclnding their acts : and I think t 
.speak within Iwunds wlien I say, that 
there were at that peiiod, in the year 1816, 
no less than half a dozen treaties iu pro- 
gress of iiegociation, without any autho- 
rity whatsoever (hear, hear). At that 
time 1 received coustaut communications 
that a design was entertained by the 
Governnieut of the Nctlierlands to retake 
all the possessions and recover all the ad- 
1 ‘aiitages which they had formerly enjoyed; 
and to exclude the English from all p^i- 
cipation in the trade iii those seas. As was 
my duty, 1 frequently required, In answer 
to those representations^ some specific act 
which could be substantiated byevideace, 
so that the question might fairly be brought 
under consideration. But to all my de- 
mauds 1 never could get auy thiug like a 
distinct answer ; 1 received constant re- 
iterations of the intentions of the Dutch 
Government, abundance of vague luslnu- 
atious, and even, by way of illiulratioiii 
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an obscure reference to the massacre of 
Amboypa (a laugh) . On the other hand, 
complaints reached me from the Nether- 
lands of the tardiness of our agents to 
make restitution ; and it happeuTng very 
unfortuiiatclv at that time liiat a most 
distinguished Gentleman, of considerable 
talents and great zeal for the public ser- 
vice, the then Governor of Java, was sent 
to Bencooleu, and having been raised 
from the humble title of Hesident, which, 
in fact, meant nothing more than Super- 
intendent of Fe|>per (a laugh), to the rank 
and station of Lieutenant Governor, a 
suspicion was entertained that there was 
a design on the part of the English Go- 
vernment to form a new empiie in the 
Indian seas, of which Bencoolen was to 
be the capital. Out of this !!tatc of things 
arose a feeling of ill humour between two 
Bowers, which, in my judgment, had 
every reason of sound policy for agreeing, 
and, in fact, there seemed to have oeen no 
prosiiect of bickering. As the greater 
part of the imputation against the Indian 
Government was a design of exclusive 
trade and an intention to keep the com* 
inerce in the Indian seas to tlieinselves, 
the first step towards a negociation was 
to get a disavowal of the principle, al- 
though no act hud been comuiitted. I am 
aware that such a course is unusual in 
(lililonmtic intercourse ; hut as the great 
question was the prinnpie to whicli I 
have alluded, our first object was to have 
this principle disavowed. In the course 
of these mutual anUnosiiitn!, by tlieenler- 
pvislng spirit and sound judgment of the 
Gentleman I have already mentioned, we 
b(‘came possessed of the Island of Singa- 
|K)re, the advantages of which must lie too 
well known to rcauire now to be explained. 
It may, |)erhaps, oe expccied that I should 
explain the nature of our title to this 
possession. As facts and diK'uments are ne- 
cessaiy to a clear title, I iiulividually was 
ceitainly of opinion that we could not 
substantiate our title ; but as ail titles in 
the East are not of a very accurate and 
defined nature, 1 thought it would be a 
mistake to apply to this particular case 
the general principles ot Euro]X'an policy, 
or any high romantic feelings of morality 
(hear, hear!). Amongst the charges against 
the Netherlands, it was urged that they 
had eutered into treaties with all the 
Eastern Islands, excluding all other 
European Powers from commercial In- 
tercourse. ITils was a species of Treaty 
which it was obviously our interest to 
annul ; but, at the same time, 1 could 
not help rememlmriiig, that we ourselves 
had entered into similar Treaties with 
other States. However, the existence of 
this fart did not take away mv desire to 
abropte the Treaties to wHich 1 have 
alluded ; but, then, there were consider- 
able dlfSenlties to be eucouiitered, 'Hits 
consideration led me to look at the means 
whereby we could repair the error, and 
OrkuMHeraid, m2. 


undo the advantages wliich the Dutch 
posses.^, aud accordingly a Treaty was 
entered into at the restoration of peace to 
restore to the Dutch some Islands, 
amounting to 12 in number. 'Hiese 
Islands were not of very great size or 
extent. They were trilling in point of 
income, aud most inconvenient as to the 
rights and claim.s whicli they set up : in 
every one of which they were the subjects 
of constant discussion and irritation, and 
were sure to continue, so long as our In- 
U-rct)uise with them was maintained, it 
was, therefore, thought desirable to re- 
move these annoyances, and to avoid all 
mutual recriminatious.for each party could 
justly upbraid the otnermththe charge 
of “f/ tu qnoqHtr 'Ilie results of this 
Ireaty were— an admission of the princi- 
ples of free trade — a line of demarcation 
was drawn, separating oiir territories 
from theirs, and thus avoiding all differ- 
ences aiising from immediate contact- 
ridding them of their Settlements on the 
Indian Continent (hear !). All these ob- 
jects are now attained— we have obtained 
Singapore, we have got a free trade, and 
III return we have given upBcncuolen. So 
far from Benroolcn having been advanta- 
geoiH in jK)lnt of n‘vciiue ; it wtis a most 
onereus and inconvenient |)oss(‘s.si(m, and 
when the question of abandoning it alto- 
gether was mooted, mid the Company 
nliimatcly came to the detennination of 
retaining it, it wiis not on account of its 
iinport'uice, but from their not lielng able 
to say into whose hands it might fall, 'ilie 
Hon. Gentleimui (.Mr. Hume) opposite, 
will remember that It cost this country 
85,0001. annually over and above its in- 
come, for the maintenance of that liarrru 
jiossession , and i he only ret nm we rereiv- 
(hI was the cultivation of spines. But the 
Indian Government gave tlie ground.eave 
the plant'<, and gave the money for cultiva- 
tion ; and wlien the question was whether 
the |)ossession should Ih' olmnduned, Uis a 
little hard to quarrel with thcabandonmciit 
when we got «>iiHihing for it (hear, hear 1} 
But it is said we have dven away a valu- 
able possesiynn to the Dutch, berause it 
was considered favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of spices ; but with this I have 
nothing tu do— with this the 'lYcaty has 
nothing to do. But, in fact, Bencoolen 
yields very little spice, and the East India 
Company has at this moment in its stores 
as great a quantity of every species of > pice . 
as will do for five or six Years' consump- 
tion, which will supply tlic period within 
which will arise the re-conshferation of the 
Chartt‘r. 'ITie whole danger then to be 
apprehended is reduced to this, that the 
touDtry may, perchance, run short of 
iintRiegs, cloves, and diinaraon, for our 
puddings (alaughj. By the way, I said 
cinnamon by mistake, nir when we talk ol 
their monopoly in nutmegs, we have the 
monopoly in cinnamon (near, hear!) 1 
could not have the face to argue with the 
30 
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Dutch on the subject of monoMly. If I 
HRld, “ You have a monopoly of spice/*— 
they would answer. *‘Uut you have a 
monopoly In opium/* ** We have salt/* 
“ but you have cinnamon" (hear, hear!) 
It would really require considerable pow- 
ers of face to leproach the good people of 
the Netherlands with doing that which 
we practise ourselves. But to those who 
mourn over the los.s of those savoury in- 
redlents, it may l)e some consolation to 
now, that Singapore possesses a soil and 
climate admirably suited for their pro- 
duction (a laugh) ; and they may take 
comfort in the assurance, that long before 
any new ap{)etite can be created in this 
country greatly surpassing any thing which 
has hitherto ticen experienced, we shall 
have a plentiful growtn of our own, even 
if the Dutch should be mad enough to 
maintain a monopoly so unprofitable 
(^hear, hear !). What the real value of 
Singapore may be, I am not prepared to 
say, but this 1 know, that in all discussions 
on tills subject, it has ever been considered 
the one thing necessary, the miiin neces- 
.vtfrti/m, to render our Indian [Kissessiuns 
complete (hear, hear, hear!). Be its 
value, then, what it may, that object is 
now secured. The cession of Mahuca now 
gives us the continuous imasessiou of the 
Malaya |ienlnsula, and by the acquisition 
of Malacca and Singapore, we have llic 
complete command of the Malacca Straits 
to the Chinese Sea (hear, hear!). Wc 
have further senu ed the extinction of the 
Dutch title on the Continent, and wo have 
given ill return a barren settlement, which 
cost us H5,000/. annually to maintain. We 
have given a profession on our part of a 
sincere iUspo>ition to pursue the principles 
of free trade, and we have gained in 
return the same professioiih from a Power 
at all time simposed to hcadve^^etotho.^c 
poiius. and they are now pleilged in the 
face of the world to maintain fiec trade 
to a greater extent than was even yet 
known In Asia, and to full as great an 
extent as any other Power in Europe 
(hear, hear ! ) . 1 laving tiiere fore laid the 
roiindation of a friendly unilei>tanding 
between tlie two couniiies, and obtained 
fur Kiigland all that she rcmiired ; I can- 
not thiiik that the treaty bus done any 
disscnice to the country , having piuxiiased 
all that we wanted, at no other sacrifice 
than the surreinltr ofa settlement, which, 
from principles of policy we were c;Uled 
ti|Mm to abandon. It is out of these tran- 
sactions, Sir, that tiie pix’sent Bill arises; 
and it is proposed to place the new settle- 
ment under tlie control of the East India 
('oiupany. subject, of course, to the same 
responsilmity as for all tlie other Indian 
iRisscssions. I now move, Sir, that you 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. Humf. said, the giving up of these 
imssessioiis to the Dutch was one of the 
grossest blunders that diplomacy had been 
guilty of. We had, by our attvnUou to 


the interests of the natives/brougbt Java 
to a state of civilization equal, Im would 
say, at least to that of the people of Ire. 
land. *rhc Dutch, on the contnuy. W 
never, while they had possession of that 
island, employed any other measures to 
civilize the people but those of brute forte, 
and were completely hated by the natives, 
as those governments always would be 
who relied on such measures ; and now, 
hated as they were, had our Gov'emmeut, 
with a violation of rood faith . dcUvered 
the natives over to them bound band and 
foot. 'Hie present cession was directly 
contrary to the policy which was vannteu 
of hy tne Noble Lord in 1814. We had 
acquired Banca under the express con. 
diiioii, we had received it from the natives 
under the stipulation, of not giving it up 
to the Dutch. And what were the priii- 
lege<» we had obtained for this violation of 
grKid faith ? ITie privilege of selling two 
liundred chests of opium, which under the 
most favourable circumstauces, could only 
produce a trifling profit. We had ob- 
tained, In fact, nothing for what we had 
given up. By giving up Banca, we gave 
up the only port we uoasessed. ()ne day 
the Ministers magnify, when it suits their 
pur|M)scs, the honour and good faith of 
tile nation, and tell us not to think any 
irccuiiiary sacrifice too gi eat whicii allows 
them to be preserved; and on another, tliey 
.sacrifice b<)th good faith and the intc- 
re.sts of the country. What the Right Hon. 
Gentleman iiad this night stated, was di- 
rectly at variance with what the Noble 
Lord had stated in 1814, and directly con- 
trary to tlie line of |>oUcy lie tiien recoin- 
meiidcd. 'ilu* Higlit Honourable Geutle- 
Uiaii had attempted to throw ridicule on a 
public servant. Governor Baffles, stigma- 
tizing him ns a .siqieriiitendeut of |)cp|)cr. 
Other gentlemen might, perhaps, agree 
with the Bight Honourable Geutlemati, 
hut he coulo tell both them and him, if 
tills (lentleinan's plans had been attended 
to and followed, ine Goverumeut and the 
Country would have escaped the obloijuy 
which they would now receive. The 
(lovermneut had blundered, and now the 
Bight Honourable Gentleman ridiculed 
those plans which would have saved them 
from blundering. Gentlemen high in 
offlee might be dis;>osed to look with great 
contempt on agents and servants at a 
distance, but it very often happened that 
tlieir plans were letter adapted to the 
wants of the pt'uple they were acquainted 
with than those of higher officers who 
were not on the sjiot, 'Iliey knew the iu- 
re>ts of the parties better, and he was 
[ler.su.'vded that Governor lUfflcs* plans 
were better than those of the Bight 
Honoui'able Gentleman. He wished the 
Bight Honourable Gentleman would look 
at the History of India (hear, hear ! from 
Mr. Cauning), and he would find the 
whole policy formerly pfursued hy this 
country was the merpo of tbit which 
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he wM now following. He did not know 
why I because he bad all of a sudden turned 
round, that lie should ridicule Governor 
Kafflei for following the principles which 
had 80 lone guidra our Indian Govem- 
nicnt. The Honourable Ocntleinaii, 
too, throws ridicule on the romantic 
principle of keeping fiiith, and adhering 
to our engagements (No, no* from Mr. 
Canning). The languamj of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman implied that; and 
every cession we had now made, was a 
roM violation of public faith and public 
onour. He (Mr. Hume) had formerly 
proposed that our extensive establish- 
ments at Beucooleu, and Prince of Wales's 
Island, should be got rid of, and this might 
have been done without any violation of 
taith; but he would never agree to the 
nroposal of giving these places up to the 
Dutch . All the treaties we had concluded 
since 1785, would show that wc were de- 
livering over our friends and allies to the 
most hated and most detested Power of 
ail the Kuropeans that were ever in India. 
He himself had seen this. The Malays 
were so exasiieratcd by the treatment of 
the Dutch, tiiat it was not .safe for any 
ship of any other nation to encounter a 
Malay vessel. Hy a different treatment 
we have succeeded in pacifving them, and 
making them so civilized that it became 
safe to trade with them. At Ikncoolcn, 
np to 1818, the natives had kept (he pus- 
sission of the territory, giving up to us 
milv the foit, and a short distance around 
it, for a commercial establishment. We 
had acquired no rights of dominion. On 
a iiarticular occasion, the Attorney-Gene- 
nii at Bengal had lH‘rn appealed to, and 
gave as his opinion that we iiad acquired 
no right of dominion. He (Mr. Hume) 
liad no oMc'ction to abandon the couiitiy 
—let the flovenim(*nt do so ; but we had 
no light to give it up to the Dutch, mak- 
ing over to them rights we had ourselves 
neVer ^msscssed. In 1818, the IndejHMid- 
ence of this place was secured liy Treaty ; 
and he did not suppose the Right Honour- 
abie (lenticmau would deny the validity 
of thisTreaty; and the present Treaty with 
the Dutch was a direct violation of that 
Treaty with Uie natives ; we had no right 
whatever to make over the [lossession of 
the Fort to the Dutch. He would also 
contend, that handing Achem over to tlie 
Dutch was another breach of good faiih. 
By doing what we had done, also, we had 
I estoreil that monoimly the Dutch formerly 
jwfibcssed of the spices, and at the end of 
SIX years, when our present stock was 
exhiusted, wc sliould have to pay the same 
high prices as formerly. It would lie the 
l uin also of all the settlers who had gone 
there, relying on the good faith ot our 
Government, llieir plantations were now 
in a tiirivittg state, and by our own act we 
W'te ruining them, and nving up the na- 
hves to a power that nad made itself 
hated throughout India, and was detested. 


He tappened to know that t Memorial 
had been sent to the Government on this 
subieci, and no answer had yet been given 
to It. By the present cession, we left 
ourselves no port in the Straits of Smida 
ill case of war (hear, hear, hear !). Ho- 
nourable Members might say, ‘‘hear!" 
but we liad given up the island to the 
Dutch, and had only preserved Malacca, 
which was no lielter tiian a nig-sty. The 
Dutch, he would couteiid, had no right 
whatever to Singapore. They had never 
settled it. We nad excluded ourselves 
from tlie Eastern Archipelago, and could 
not trade with a single Dutch port there. 
Wc had lost all these advantages for that 
pig-sty Malacca and two hunured pounds 
of opium. Tlie great advantages of this 
Eastern Archipelago were well known 
Irom that work, liy Mr. Crawford, which 
ne rwollectcd to nave been quotra by a 
Noble Lord in auoilier place. The Hon- 
ourable Member read a siniill extiiU't fnim 
Mr. Crawford's Imuk, to bhow the value 
of this Andiipelago. The present treaty 
was contrary to our interest, and he was 
quite sure that all the mea'hants in India 
would cry “ shame 1" He contended that 
the House ought not to puss the Bill. The 
Right Ilouonrahie Gentleman had said 
something of monopolies. Noiiody was 
more opposed to them than he (Mr. 
Hume). The mono]M)lies of salt and of 
opium iMissessed hy the East India t’oin- 
nany were infamous. Their treatment of 
Holkar, with regard to the monopoly of 
opium, wa.s most disgraceful, 'lliey would 
not allow him to self it to any Imdy but 
tliem.'ielvcs, and they were obliged to send 
it to China to find a market for It. He 
thought (his ought not to be supported ,* 
but the present cession was not doing 
aw.ay a inonoi>oly, it wa.s only changing 
the iiiono|>oiists. He entreated the Housu 
hot now to pass tlii.s Bill: there was no 
hniryj the measure might l>e poatponed 
without injuring any body, and he shnuhl 
therefore move, as an Amendment, tiiat 
the Hou.se, in.stead of now going into t| 
Committee, should go into a Committee 
that day six months. 

Mr. Robkrtson condemned the Treaty 
altogether. By the surrender of KciirtM)- 
leu, wc gave up a most valuable settle- 
ment, and endangered the .securiiy of the 
China trade. 'I'he reveuue arising frtnn 
that trade amounted to three millions, 
and it ought to be a question with the 
(iovernmeut. whether iqKm light grounds 
it would cimaiiger such a trade ? 

Mr. Bbioiit observed, tiiat wc wei-c 
called upon bv this Treaty to give up a 
part and parcel of the Britlsii domiuioiia 
to the Dutch, a nation that history re- 
corded to be the most oppressive niasieri, 
at least in the East Indies, of all the na- 
tions that gor dominion there. BcnciNilen 
was a part of the British doiuinioiix, ami 
he could not recognise any power in the 
Exocutive Govtnimeni to auenatc it. 
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Mr. AstblL contended that there was 
nothing In the treaty to create aUrm, and ^ 
that the concessions on the part or the 
Dutch were at least equal to those made 
by our Government. 

Mr. Trant observed theline of arrange- 
ment which the treaty had sanctioned, 
had received the apnronatloii of the com- 
mercial houses in India who were in the 
trade of the Indian Archipelago. The 
ce.H.siou of the Dutcii settlements on the 
Continent of India was of great import- 
ance in relation to policy as well as re- 
venue, and lie suggested tliat it would lie 
higiily desirable, by treaties with the 
Frcncli, Danes, and Portuguese, to obtain 
from them the cession of the other Euro- 
pean seitlemeuts on that Continent, which 
were much more injurious to us than be- 
neficial to them. 

Sir C. Fokues, in allusion to what had 
been said of tlic grasping spirit of the 
Dutch Government in India, said, tliat, 
in tills rcs|K'ct there was not much dif- 
ference between the Dutch and English 
Powers in that quarter .It was six of one 
and half a dozen of the other, (a laugh). 
The ruling pi iiiciple of botli of them was 
rapine. '1 ne treaty now under cousidera- 
lion was a division of the spoil without 
the least regaid to tiic millions of natives 
whose interests were implicated, each 
party giving and taking what tiny hud no 
1 ight to render or to receive. By the last 
arrival from Singapore, lie iiad received 
the first number of a pa|M;r published 
there, wlilcli contained intelligeiice of 
considcralde iinportaiicc, as showing what 
the conduct of the Dutch was likely to be 
under tlds treaty. Tlie magnitude of the 
island of Borneo was well known; it w’as 
the largest iii those seas, and contained a 
vast population. The intclligeuce stated 
tliat an expedition sent out by the Dutch 
in Borneo, had insl retnrneu, after re- 
ducing scvei al hitherto indenendent .states. 
The natives jiad, in fact, yielded without 
the lea.st resistance ; tor the name of the 
ihiteii was as ternldc in the Islands as the 
KngUsli on the Continent of India. He 
doubted wliether llie fact of this expedi- 
tion was known or coiiteiii|)Iaicd by the 
iiegociatioiis on the part of England. 'Hie 
trade with Borneo wa.s in tlie hands of 
the Dutch, who imposed a duty of twelve 
per cent, on otlier Eiiro|>eaii vessels iiii- 
{Mirtiiig gomis, while their own paid only 
six. He had cou'iderahle doubts, whe- 
tiier the Dutch Autiiorities in India would 
act up to tlie spirit of tiic treaty, though 
he had no doubt of the good faith of the 
negociatoi’s in Kuro|)e. A very iinjierfect 
control was exemsed over the Dutch 
Governors, whose conduct was often the 
subject of aunplaliit In their own country- 
men, as well as others. *rhe conduct of 
our own Company in India was calculated 
to diminish the advantages which should 
re-sult to England from our Eastern pos- 
sessions, and was grasping and niouopo- 


lizing in the extreme. In Singq^re, 
which bod been ooniidered a free port, 
the Bengal Government had ImpoMd an 
additional duty of fis. per lb. on Turkey 
opium, in order to secure the trade fw 
the opium which they monopolized In 
India. 'Ihere liad also been a report of 
their extending the salt monopoly, which 
existed ill Bengal, to the Western part of 
the Continent of India. Aa to the treaty, 
he thought, after the delays respecting it, 
tlie fiual conclusion of it was precipitate. 

It would have been well, after having de- 
layed it so long, to have waited for tlie 
ariival of Sir Stamford Raffles, who could 
have supplied the Miuistcrs withinfoma- 
tion resiiecting the Indian Islands, of 
which they were nece-ssarlly ch'fiaent. 
He objected, too, to the cession of Cochin, 
with the Sovereign of which we had a de- 
fensive alliance. He felt some satisfac- 
tion to find, on the part of the Dutch, a 
dl.s|K)sitioii to give up the spice mqno|mIy. 

Mr. Money differed from his lion, 
friend (Sir C. Forbes) and highly approved 
of the treaty. He remarked that an arti- 
cle in the treaty particularly guarded 
against tlic rciietiiion of such an occur- 
rence as hi.s hon. fiietul had mentioned in 
the ca.se of Borneo. I n Borneo the Dutch 
had only a few military settlements at the 
mouths of rivers, and we were left at full 
libel ty to trade with all that great isl.iiid, 
alKninding in population, and the richest 
produetioiis of the earlli. The native 
traile to .Singa|)ore, from the Eastern 
Archipelago, was very considerable ; 100 
ve.sscls had arrived at that port from the 
Eastern Archipelago, manned by from 30 
to 80 men each, llie Dutch settlements 
on the Indian Coiitiiiciit ceded by the 
treaty, had been repivseiited as insignifi- 
cant. 'rcn itoi ily they were so ; but these 
settlements, l.^ in all, might be most mis- 
chievous as atfording a refuge to disaffect- 
ed subjects, and the means of clandestine 
trade. What should we think if a foreign 
nation had one settlement atKichmoud and 
another at Gravest'iid ? Yet tliis was pa- 
rallel to the. case of two Dutch settlements 
in Iiidia—one was above, another below 
Calcutta. He contended that there would 
be no danger, on acr.ountof the cession 
of Bencooleii, of the interniption of our 
commerce thi-ough the Sunaa ; and as In 
the alleged want of a liarbour, he rouUl 
.state, tliat near Singaixire an island had 
bcN^ii sni-veycd, which was found to con- 
tain an excellent harbour, where liiie-of- 
l^ttlc ships could lie close to the land- 

After a few words from Colonel Bail- 
lie, the Ameudmeut was negatived with- 
out a division, and the House went into 
the Committee. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
that was the prooer time to introduce a 
clause for compensating those settlers 
who would be inevitably ruined by being 
bound hand and foot, and delivered to 
the Dutch ? 
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llie CHAiftMAM (Mr. Courtenay) In- 
formed the hon. Uentleman, that any 
proposal for oompenaatioD must be the 
subject of coDiideration in a separate 
Committee. 

Mr. Hume begved to know what were 
the intentions of his Migesty*s Govern- 
ment on the subject ? 

Mr. Secretary Canning replied, that if 
it could be shown by any or the settlers 
that they had been mined, he should not 
object to their receiving compensation ; 
blit he could not agree to any such propo- 
sition as that of the hon. Member's be- 
fore-hand. 

Mr. Hume wished to know how the 
settlers could be assured of being coiu- 
penaated ? 

Mr. Canning said, that when the time 
mine, their claims would be considered. 
To bold out in advance a conipciisation 
for suficriug, would be the way to create 
suffering. 

After some further conversation, the 
Bill went through the Committee, the 
Keport was received, and the Bill was 
read a third time ana passed the follow- 
ing day. 

On the thinl reading of the Hast India 
Trade Bill, on the 1 1th, 

Mr. Hume objected to it, on the ground 
that it gave a monopoly to the Hast India 
Company; and he sliould therefore move, 
that the third reading of the Bill should 
Ik‘ adjourned to MonaM next, 

'Hie CiiANCRLLon or the Exciiequeii 
said, that he had no wish whatever to 
giic a monopoly to the East India Com- 

S ’; this Bill was introduced for no 
purpose. The case stanils thus 
No dealing in the tea trade can be carried 
on in Canada except through tills coun- 
try, or the East India Company ; and the 
•incMion is, whereas it is impossible to 
carry on tlie tea trade except tlirough this 
c()uiitry->a system which is attended with 
tti’eat expense; .and when the United 
Mates was at present snpplyliijj Canada 
through the means of smuggling, shall 
means be provided to prevent this system ? 

Mr. Edward Ellice requested his hon. 
friend (Mr. Humcl to withdraw liis op- 
position to this Rill, and endeavour to 
jircvail, by his Influence on the India 
Company, to throw open the trade; but 
he was afraid he would not be more suc- 
cessful than the Goi ernroeut. However, 
he trusted he would throw no opposition 
in the way of the Bill. 

Mr. Bright supported the motion of 
Mr. Hume, because he thought a better 
opportunity for discussion should be had 
before the Bill was carried. 

Mr. Wynne begged to direct the atten- 
tion of the bon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
to the terms of the Act : it contained the 
words, that the Company should have 
the “ sole and exclusive right" of the 
traflic In lea. The question then was, 
whether or nol they snould exercise UiU 



Mr. Hume said, he did not wish to di- 
vide the House : but the grounds of his 
opinion were, that the Company were 
bound to supply Canada with tea on as 
cheap terms as England. Now they did 
no such thing ; and all that he wuhed 
was, that the Canadians should etdoy the 
privileges to whicli they >vere entitled, 
llie Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

On the same evening, Mr. Secretary 
Canning appeared at the bar with a copy 
of the treaty between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and the King of the Netherlands* 
Having laid it on tlie table, the Right Hoii. 
Gentleman stated, that there was one 
part of the treaty, namely, that which 
related to the footing upon which Singa- 
pore was to be plaa*d in regard to the 
East India Company, which would re- 
quire the Introduction of a Bill, he stated, 
in consequence of an lion. Member oppo- 
site having on a former occasion requested 
some information on the subject. When 
the Bill should have been introduced, then 
ail ample op;)ortuuity would be aflforded 
of giving any explanations that might be 
Hired. 

)n the motion of Mr. Robertson, an 
account was ordered to he laid liefure the 
House of tim amount of the Receipts and 
Kx|)enditiiie of the Island of Malacca, 
while It remained in tiie possession of 
Great Britain during the late war. 

On the21st, SirC. Forbes lose, in pur- 
suance of hi.s notice, to move for certain 
papers to elucidate tne conduct of the Re- 
corder of Bombay, in suspending the Bar- 
risiera in that Court. '1 nc hon. Member 
spoke in so low a tone of voice tluit he 
was inaudible in the gallerv, hut we uii- 
deratood that he considereu the Recorder, 
.Sir E. We.st, justified in suspending the 
Coiiii.sel, and he wished the paj)er8 to be 
produeed, to make the justificat ion public. 

Mr. Jones seconded the motion. 

Jlr. Brougham opposed it. He w'as of 
opinion, that, in the ah.sence of all infor- 
mation, it would Im exceedingly inifuir 
for the Hou.se to pa.«s any judgment on the 
Barristers of Bombay. Eiimigh liad aji- 
peared on the statement of the Hon. 
llaronet (Sir C. Forhes) to show that the 
ileeordcrnail iH-haM ilwith Intemnerance, 
if not oppressively, t.i wards the liar. 

l3r. Fhillimore said, the ciise wa.s now 
I)eh»re the <)iily coni|)erent tribunal- the 
Friw (/onncil. While it wa.s pending, he 
considered it improper to allow the Ar- 
parte statements of the hon. .Moier to 
take effect. He, therefore, begged him 
either to withdraw his motion, or defer it 
until some fiitiire opportunity. 

Mr, P. Courtenay, by way of Amend- 
ment, imwed the previous (piesfion. 

After a few w‘ords from Mr. Trant, Sir 
J. Mackintosh, and Sir Charles Forbes, 
io reply, the AmendipcDt was agteed to. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIOBNCB. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

\Fr9m the Lonitm Gazette.] 


PROMOTIONS. APPOINTMENTS, REMOVAU. 

BENGAL. 

44th Foot. Ensign W. H. Dodgin,from 
6 f»th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Nixon, who 
exchanges, dated d June 1K24.— Surgeon 
W. Daunt, M. D., from 58tli Foot, to be 
iSurgeoii, vice Jones, who exchange*, 
dated 10 June 1824. 

MADRAS. 


htFoot. Lieut. J. Smith, from half- 
pay, 2/th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
llafter, whose appointment has not taken 
place, dated 20 May 1824. 

41s/ Foot. Lieut. M, J. K. W. I^gan, 
from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Warren, who exchanges, dated 3 
June 1824.— Lieut. W. Barnes, fn)m 6 .Nth 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Ashe, who 
exchanges, dated iO June 1824. 

467A foot. W. Edwards, Gent, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Sweeten- 
hain, who resigns, dated H June 1824.— 
Ensign R. Keile^, from half-pay, 10th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Edwards, ap- 
pointed to 7th Liglit Dragoons, dated 10 
June 1824. 

,54/A Foot. Lieut. W. Moore, from half- 
pay, 71st Foot, to be Lieut., vice Haw- 
kins, aptMiin ted to 91. St, dated 20 May 1824. 

CEYf.ON. 


Idt/i Foot. Capt. W. Kemp, from .^5th 
Foot, to be Captain, vice J.Straker, who 
retires uimn half-pay, York Chas.seurs, 
dated 27 May 1824. 

CVv/«M y/cg/. Lieut. T. Deacon, from 
16th Foot, to he Lieutenant, vice Alurray, 
who exchanges, dated 12 Jaii. 1824. 

WEST INDIES. 

Ut West India Rest, i/ient. Colonel F. 
F. Browne, from half-pay, 6 th West India 
Iteg. to be Lieut. Colonel', vice J. Ca.Hscdy, 
who exchanges, dated 10 June 1824. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

[From the Indian Gazettes^ 
BENtJAL. 

riviL appointments. 

Fort /Ftf/lom.— Dec.lB. Mr.F.Goulds- 
hnry to be Assistant to the Magistrate and 
Collector of Mynien.ving.— IH’c. 23. Mr. 
R. W. Barlow, to he an Assistant in the 
ollia' of the Register to the Sudder De- 
wanny Ad.awlut and Nizamet Adawliit; 
Mr. O. F. Brown, As.sistant to the Ma- 
gistrate and to the Collector of Allahaliad. 
—Jan. 1. Mr. E. C. Ravenshaw, to be 
Assistant to the Secretary to Government 
in the (jcncral Foreign and Commercial 
Department : the Hon. A. Ramsay, to be 
Commcrcialitrsident at Jungypore. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort yy77/f(im.— Jan. 1. The Rev. Wm. 
Bales to be Senior Chaplain at the Presi- 
dency; the Rev. T, llioinMon to bt 
Junior Gliaplaiu at the Presidency. 


MEDICAL APPOlNtMENTI. 

Foft fFiUiam.—Dtc. 10 . Suiveou W. 
L. Grant to be Deputy Supermtendent 
Surgeon until further orders.— Dec. 23. 
Assistant Sur^n B. T. Harpur to per- 
form the MeiFical duties of the Civil sta^ 
tionof Nuddea, vice Row.— J an. .3. Assis- 
tant Surgeon J. Grey to perform the 
Medical duties of the Banda Civil Station. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarterst Campt Moichar.-^Tkc. 
2, 1823. Lieut. Scott, 44th Rert. is ap- 
pointed to act as Adjutant to tnat corps 
during the absence of Lieut, and AtlJ. 
Wooland; Lieut. Irwin, 87th Regt. is 
appointed to act as Quartennaster to that 
Regiment during the absence of Quarter- 
master Pucel. 

Fort William.— ‘Dec. 2. Brevet C^t. 
O. Snodgrass, 4th Regt. N. 1. to be Dc- 

ffi PayIn^istcr at Benares, vice Oliver ; 

t. T. Worlow, Engineer, to be a 
District Barrackmaster, and posted to 7th 
or Cawnpore Division.— Dec. 18. Captain 
J. Tennant, of the Regt. of Artillery, to 
be First Assistant Secretary to the Mili- 
tary Board ; Lieut. E. J. Smith, of the 
Corp.s of Engineers, to be Assistant to 
Capt. R. Smith, Superintendent of the 
Doab Canal 5 Lieut. Col. A. Maclcod, C. 
B. to a seat at the Military Board.— Dec. 
23. Lieut. Col.G.Macmonne, 20th Regt. 
N. I. to the command of the Eastern 
Frontier. vicePopham; Ensign J, Tin- 
dal, of tlie Engineers, to be Assistant to 
Lieut. Forbes, m charge of the machineiy, 
Ac. for the New Calcutta Mint.— Dec. 24. 
Kii.Hign the Hon. F. 0. Howard, of H. M. 
1.3tli Regt. Light Infantry, to be Ahle-dc- 
camp and Brevet Captain ; A. St. Leger 
M‘Mahon, of H. M. l 6 th Lancers, to be 
extra Aide-de-camp to the Gov. General. 

Head Qnarlertt Camp, .BcrreiV/y.— Dec. 
24. Lieut. A. Lermit, 12 th Regt. N. L to 
be Adjutant to the Blundlabir Corjis 
(Local). 

Fort fFiUiam.— Jan. I, 1824. Mr. A. 
Cardew and Mr. J. Abbott are appointed 
Cadets of Artillery, and Mr. F, Abbot, a 
Cadet of Engineers, in conformity with 
their appointments, and promotea to the 
rank orid Licuten^t ana Ensign resiiec- 
tively, tearing the dates of their commis- 
sions for future adjustment. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

By the Right Hon. the Governor Gene- 
ral in Cbuneil. 

Fort IFiWtfw, AW2I,1023. 
No. 184 of 1823.— At the recommenda- 
tion of his Excellency the Commander In 
Chief, and with reference to the Orders 
noted in the margin,* it is hereby direct- 
ed, that the surplus pay and arrears of 
European soldiers, or non-commissioned, 
vrhlcn may aocumnUte during their con- 
finement in jail for criminal oflenccai ^ 
by the sentence of yniBlgry «oarts In ton- 
^ Oct. n, 
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tary confinpment In cotigee houses, Ac. 
a/ter providing for their subsisttpce and 
rlothine during confinement only, shall 
te appropriated towards the regimentai 
(school, or otherwise usefully expended 
for any public or regimental purpose, at 
ihe discretion of the coiumandiiw officer, 
the same being duly notified in Regimen-, 
tai Orders. 

I'lie Order Books to bo corrected ac- 
coidingly. Wm. Casement, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Gov. MU. Dept. 

By order of his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, ^ ^ 

I'Ho. M*Mahon, Col. a. G. 

Head Quartert, Cainpt Konka, 

Dec. 10, 182;i. 

\Vith reference to General Orders, No. 
of the i;ith May last, and to those 
of the ‘23d October, 182*2, No. 2736, Hjs 
Kxcellency tlie Commander in Chief is 
pleased to publish for the information of 
the Royal Forces in India, tlie subjoined 
Ocueral Orders by the Supreme Govern- 
iiienl, bearing date tlie 21st ultimo, and 
to call the particular attention of Coui- 
ipandjuits of Corps in his Majesty's ser- 
vin', to the appropriation therein direc^d 
v»f the surplus pay and arrears of Eu- 
lopean soldiers and non-coiiiinissioned, 
which may accumulate during their cou- 
liiu'ment. * 

'I’he Brigade Major to the King s troops 
ill Fort William, drawing the pay of all 
soldiers, wliose corps are not on the spot 
and who are in confinement, under the 
'•I'litence of courts martial at the Presi- 
dency, will, after deducting the amount 
lor replacing regimental necessaries, Ac. 
appropriate the balance to the purposes 
of the regimental school of .such corps as 
may, from time to time, lie stationed 
within the garrison of Fort William. 

Head Quarters yVampfHUy^ungi 

'i'lic separate comjiiaiid ot the Artillery 
in tlie Field having been aliolished, the 
Coniuiander in Chief is pleasetl to dii*ect, 
tliat tlie following arrangements for assi- 
milating the Artillery Divisions 'Villi 
tlione of the Army be carried into effect : 

The Artillery at Nusseerabad, Nee- 
iiiuch, and Mhow, to form tlie Western 
Division ; the Heao Quarters of which arc 
to be esudilished at the former Station. 

The Artillery at Loodhiana, Kurnaul, 
;md DehUe, to ne included in the Meerut 
Division ; a.s also the Arlillei 7 at Agra 
Head Quarters, Meerut. , , 

'ITie iate Ist Division of Field Artlllei^ 
to be deiiominated the Cawnpore Divi- 
sion, ioclttding the posts of Pertaubgurh 
and Sttllanpore Oude. , ^ 

The Artillery Divisions of the Saugor 
Force and Nagpore Subsidiary Force to 
OMitinue under their present form and 
denomination. 

'Hie Allahabad Company, being attach- 
ed to the Garrison, is not includM in any 
tM vision. 




The Head Quarters of the 3d Battalion 
of ArtUleiy to be established at Cawnpore. 
whither the Commandant and Staff wlii 
accordingly move. 

The 7th and Bth Companies of that 
Battalion to be temporarily attached to 
tlie 2d Battalion at Duro Dum. 

Lieut. Col. Pennington, of the Horse 
Brigade, wiU command the Meerut Dlvi- 
siou. 

Lieut CoKHetder, the West. Division. 
Major Parker, the Cawnpore Division ; 
and Major Boileau, of the Horse Brigade, 
the Nagpore Division. 

Capt. Teiinaut will relieve Lieut. Cot* 
Hetzier lu Uie command of the ArtiUery 
at Agra. 

'ihe Records of the late Field Artillery 
Command to be forwarded for deposit to 
the Assistant Adjutant Gen. of Artillery. 

Capt. Shaw is removed from thc^ Mn 
Comfiany, Ist Battalion, to the 2d Com- 
pany, 3d Battalion of Artillery, and di- 
rected to proceed and take the command 
of the Artillery at Kurnaiii without delay. 

Field Officers will be appointed to the 
Command of the Artillery at Mhow, 
Saugor, and Agi a, whenever the state of 
the tie^meut will admit. 

Seigeant Jamieson, attached to tho 
Garrison of Asseergurh, is appointed an 
Overseer in the 6th or Allahabad Division 
of the Barrack Department, witli refer- 
ence to (lovermnent Geneiul Orders, No. 
174, under date the 7th ultimo. 

Sub-Conductor John Smith Is posted to 
the Magazine at F'ort Marlborough, vi^ 
Sub-ConducUir Shecan, who wiB conti- 
nue attached to the Arsenal. 

J, Nicol, Adj, Gen. of the Army. 

Furt WilUamyJan. 1, 1824. 
No. 1 of 1824.— In consequence of some 
recent instances of private commercial 
transactions in this Army liaving been 
iirought to tlic notice of OovcinmtmG tt 
is hercbydcclared thataiiy Military Officer 
who may be proved summarily, to Uie 
satisfaction of the Governor General in 
Council, to liave engaged in any mercan- 
tile or commercial speculation whatso- 
ever, shall be held ipso facto incapable of 
serving, and shall be forthwith suspended 
and scut to Europe, with a recoiuuieiida* 
tlou to the Hoii. the Court of Directors, 
that he be discharged from their Army. 

His Excellency the 
Chief isreouested to give the fullest effect 
to this Order. 

No. 2 of l824.-'nie Governor GenerM 
in Council 1. plcMcd to .Mictio n the fol- 
lowing ari-angeroenls in the subordluaw 
branch of the Barrack Department 
Two European Overseers to the &th or 
B*ni^ UivKion, In lien of m 
number of Nrtive Agent, heretofore em- 

'^'^S^.dditfon.J Europem Owner to 
Um lOtb or Agrn ,, 
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uched to the duties of the Hme Agency, 
under Mr. W. Tenanue, Assistant to the 
Barrackmaster of the Division. 

No. 9 of 1824.*~No information having 
been received of Lieut, and Brevet Capt. 
William Cotes, of the 28th Re^inent 
Native Infantry who obtained a furlough 
to Europe, in wcral Orders of the 11th 
Oct. 18l7, beyond the fact of his having 
proceeded to the Island of Java, where 
he is now residing, the name of that 

2 Acer Is hereby directed to be struck off 
e List of the Army, from the date of the 
expiration of his furlough, viz. 2114 June 
1820. Wm. Casement, Sec. to Govt. 

Fort William, Jan. 9, 1824.— The Go- 
vernor General In Council has been 
pleased to accept the resignation of Mr. 
Hodgson, Superintendent of the Veteri- 
nary Establishment at Bailigunge, from 
1st Inst., and to permit that gentleman to 
proceed to Europe. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Wead Quarters, Camp Afutfru.— Dec.6. 
W. S. Marley, Gent, to be Ensign 44th 
Foot, without purchase, vice Ggil^, pro- 
moted.— Dec. 23. Ensign C. GrifTen, 26th 
llegt. N. I. to be Lieutenant, vice Somer- 
ville, deceased.— Dec. 30. Mr. W. Wing- 
Aeid is admitted to the service as Cadet ot 
Cavalry, and promoted to the rank of 
Cornet, leaving tiie date of his cummis- 
sion for future adjustment. 

Fort Willlatn,Jan.5, 1824. 

No. 13 of 1824.-1110 Governor General 
in Council is plea.sed to make the follow- 
ing Hjomotionsaiid Adjustment of Hank : 

Isr Regt, Light Cavalrjf . — Cornet Geo. 
Russell Crommclin, to lie Lieutenant, 
vice Read retired, with rank from May 4, 
182;i. vice Waugh, promoted. 

Ath Regt, Light C'rtetf/ry.—^apt. Henry 
Hawtrey to be Major, and Lieut, aud 
Brevet Capt. Wm. Rurlton to be Captain 
of a 'ft-oon. from March 7, 1823, in suc- 
cession to Rainey, retired.— Cornet Edw, 
Horsly to be Lieutenant, vice Burtop, 
promoted, with rank from Dec. 4, 
vice Heriott, transferred to the Pension 
Establishment. 

7tA Regt. Native Captain 

Charles Win. H.miilton to be Major, and 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. Chas. Admplius 
Munro to be Captain of a Company, vice 
CutiDioghame, retired, with rank from 
July 11, 1823. in sucression to Sarnnt, 
promoted.— Ensign Charles Cromiudine, 
to be I Jeuteuant from Sept. II, 1823, vice 
Munro, promoted. 

mnegt. N. /.-Capt. Wm. Davidson 
Playfair to be Major, and Lieut, and 
Brevet Capt. John Robeson to be Captain 
of a Company, from April 8, 1823, in suc- 
OPtiion to Scott, retim.— Ensign Alex- 
•ader Stewart Singer to be Lieutenant, 
vice Robeson, promoted, with rank frmu 
Mov» 2, 1^, Vice OUphant, deceased 

33d Hogt. N. /.^Ensign Joseph Whlte- 
11,1823, 

vioa Godiug, retired. 


Medkal Dej^tmat, 

Assistant Surgeon James Thomson to 
be Surgeon, vice Ledmau, redted, with 
rank from Sep. 27, 1823, Aar the augmen- 
tation.— Assistant Surgeon John James 
Paterson to be Surgeon, vke Lewb, re- 
tired, with rank from Sept. 27, 1823, far 
the augmentatloD. 

ADJUSTMENT OP RANK. 


lit Light Cuea/ry.— Ueut. Henry Lech- 
mere Worrall to rank from May 29, 1822, 
vice Reid, retired. 

4fA Light Cuea/ry.— Lieut Wm. Ben- 
son to rank from March 7, 1823, vice 
Burlton, promoted. 

7th Regt. N. /.—Major Powell Thomai 
Comyu to rank from Oct. 7, 1821, rire 
Cunninghame, retired.— Captain George 
Spellissy. ditto Oct. 7, 1821, vice Comyn, 
promotdi.- Capt. Edward Gwatkin, ditto 
l)ct. 29, 1821, vice Grant, deceased.— 
Lieut. John Stanuiforth Pitts (now of the 
Hon. Company's European Regiment), 
ditto Oct 7, 1821, vice Spcllis^, pro- 
moted,— Lieut George Harris Eawards, 
ditto Oct. 29, 1821, vice Gwatkin, pro- 
moted.— Lieut. Brown Wood, ditto Jan. 
11, 1822, vice Caldecott, resigned. 

8/A Regt. N. /.—Lieut. Henry Charltoii 
to rank from Sept 11, 1823, vice Robeson, 
promoted. 

Medical Departnupt, 

Surgeon Jolin Savage to rank from Jan. 
29, 1823, vice Ledmon, retired.— Surgeon 
George Baylie, ditto Feb. 14, 1823, vhe 
Phillott, deceased.— Surgeon Ja,s. Grier- 
son, ditto March 17, 1823, vice Brown, 

S romoted.— Surgeon George Laipbe, ditto 
uly 1 1 , 1823, vice Lewis, retired.— Sur- 
geon Wm. Sutherland Stireu, ditto July 
11, 1823, for the augmentation.— Surgeon 
Horace Hayman Wilson, ditto, July 25, 
1823, vice Johnston, promoted.— Suigeoii 
Rice Davies Knight, ditto Aug. 19, 1823, 
vice Gibson, deceased. 

REMOVALS. 

-4erer.— Dec. 3. Lieut. W. Chariton to 
Ist Batt 8th Regt. N. 1.— Lieut P. John- 
ston and G. 'I'eropler from 1st to 2d Batt. 
2d Regt N. 1.— Lieut J. Murray from 2d 
to Ist Batt 2d ^gt. N. I.— Lieut. S. P* 
C. Hunifrays from 1st to 2d Batt. 8th 
Regt N. L— Lieut G. R. Kell from 2d to 
Ist Batt. 20th Regt— Lieut W. Cotes 
from 1st to 2d Batt 28th Hegt 
Head Qtmters, Camp, RorAa^Dec. 
10. Second Lieut. F. B. BoUeau to 4th 


Comp. 2d Batt Artillery. 

Head Quarters, Camp, «/e//afre.— Dec. 
12. Capt. M. A. Buubury and Lieut R. 
Chitty, 20th ^gt. N. I. to lat Bait of 
that Regt— Brig. Major Hoiieywood» to 
Malwa Field Fo^. 

Head Quarters, Camp, AankgUtOc^ 
Dec. 22. Assistant Surgeon A. Meiudm to 
the Ramghur Local Batt 
HtaH Qiiwivt, Ctmp. 

Dec. 23. Lieut R. Jacksoufrom 3d Comp. 
3d Batt. to 4th Comp. 2d Batt ArtUleiy. 

Fort Jan. h 1824. Brevet 

Capt. aud Ueot. Fraudp Pum^ of the 8ib 
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Ueict. Ught CafaJrjr, Deputy Asslsiant 
Qttwrt^rmaster Geotral, is removal from 
rhe Uetteral Staff of the Antiy, iukI di- 
rected to join hli Coriw.—Capt. Metcalfe 
S. Hoitgi w the Hon, Company^ European 
Regiment, having been deciart’d iiR'anahlc 
•»t clWticutly performing the active unties 
«f his profession, is transfeiTcd, at liis 
own request, to theinralid Establishuieiit. 

FURIOUQHS. 

fV/ WW/tfoi.—Dec.!. Lieut. Col. Com- 
mandant .1. N. Smitli, 5tli Regt. N. I. and 
Capt. W. Starling, 2.taIU*gt. N. I. to pro- 
ceed to Europe on private affairs. 

//cuf/ Quartern f Vamp; Mmehar. — Dec. 
2. Major Barlow, 4!id Itegt. to Europe, 
f4)r one year fmni date of embarkation, 
nil private affairs,— Lieut. Potts, .51th 
Kegr. to Europe, for two years from date 
of embarkation, on urgent privatt? affiurs. 
—Ensign Hlachford to Europe, f«ir one 
year fionl date of einbarkation, for ivco- 
iei'v of hia bealtli. 

Head Quarters^ Camp^ Dee. 

fi. Ensign Snow, 47tli Eoot, to Europe 
for, two years.— Captain Campbell, .‘itili 
Knot, to the Cain; of flood Hope for IH 
iiioutlis; and Lieut. Pattonn to Europe 
lor two years. 

Fart WittUm, — Dec. 23. Capt. R. Ax- 
lord, l.llli Ri'gt. N. I. to EuroiKMin private 
altairs.— Jdyit. Col. 0. M. Popliam, llth 
Item. N. L to Europe, on account of 
health, and (Dec. 30.) Brevet Capt. CL O, 
Di'nisa, of Artillery. 

Head Quartern’, Vamp, Oanlagnn).-^ 
Dw. 2.1. Cant. Cowpov, H. M, f.9lh Uegt. 
to Europe, for 2 years, on sick certificate. 

Fort ff'iVfiViw.— Jan. 1. Lieut. E. E. 
Daac, 32d Uegt. N. I. is iieriuitied to pro- 
ceed to Enroiie on account of bis healtii. 
-Capt. R. Home, 2Htli Regt. N. L to 
Prina; of Wales's Island, for one u*ar, 
(Ml account of hia health.— Asdstaiit .'^ur- 
gwm T. C. Harrison, to Euroiie, for one 
year, on private affairs, 'flic leave of ab- 
sence obtained bv Brewt Capt. A. PojH*, 
Hth Regt. of Light Cavalry, in tieneial 
Orders, Aug. 9, lf'.22, w extended to Jiilv 
7, 1821, oil' aiYouiit of his health. — Itu. 
Capt. i. Scott, lUtb liegt. N. 1. to Europe, 
on account of his health. 

MADILAS. 

CIVIL APPOlNT.MP.NTS. 

Forts#. (Jeorge— lVr.2;L Mr. J.Stoke.s, 
to he Sub-Colk‘ctor and Assi>tant Magi'»- 
trate in Cauaraj Sir Home, Bart, to 
he Asshitont under the Colled or and Ma- 
gistmte of Malabar.— Jan. 2. Mr. K, A. 
Hrant tobe Senior Piii.sne Judge of the 
CaHirt of Siulor and Koujdarce Adaului ; 
Mr. C. Hlgginson to la* 1st Judge of the 
Court of Appeal and Cimiit for the 
Southern Oinsioii; Mr. W. Oliver to la* 
2d Judge of ditto.-^Jan. lU, Mr. T. Uilli- 
brand to be Sheriff of Madras, 

mmmcal ivpmintments. 

For# 5#, fTeorge.— Nov. 2*d. ^MwlstMit 

OrHani HirdU, Kef. 2, 


Surgeim T. M. Uneto be Askihtant to the 
Superlnteiidartt of ibe Eye luflrmm.— 
Jan. 2, 1834. Mr. J. D. White, 2d Member 
of the Meiiical Board, to be 1st Member : 
Mr. G. Haillic, 3d >lcmber of the Medical 
Boaid, to he 2d Member; Mr. Superiutctid- 
iug Surgeon W. Peyton to be Jd Member. 
—Jan. 9. Senior Surgeon 'rhomas Evans 
to be Sujieniitendiiig Suigeon, date of 
rank, Jon. 1 , IH24; he is appointed to the 
Hydeinbiwi Subsidiary Force vice Peyton ; 
Senior Assistant Siir^oii 1). Doiinldfoii 
to be Sui'geun to iximplete the Establish- 
iiient,date of mnk, Jan. 1, 1824. 

MILII'ARV appoint, MF.NTS. 

Fort St. George.— Sow 28. Lieut, F. B. 
laieas, 8th Regt., N. l.,to Iw Quarter- 
imister ami IiitiTpreter to 2(i Batt. of that 
Ih'diiient, vi('e Smith ; i/icnt. 0. Wright 
lOtn Ri'gt. N. 1., to lie Quarteriiiastei 
and Inlet preter to 2(1 Batt. of tliat Corps, 
lire Wilson.— Dec. 5. Bievet Captain L. 
W. iVai.von, of 1st Regt. of Infantry, to be 
Quartermaster and Interpmvr to 1st 
Batt. of that l^orp«, vice Godfrey ; Ident. 
P. P. Hodge, fst Regt. N. L, to be A^ii- 
taut to Ut Batt. of tiiat Corps, vice Wat- 
son • Lieut. K.'f. Clarke, I9th Ilegt. N. 1., 
to tk' .Adjiiiant to 2d Batt. of that Corps, 
vice Cleveland; Lieut. H. Wright, loth 
U(‘gt. .V. I., to be Quartermaster and In- 
terpreter to l.'it Balt, of that Corps, vUv 
(’larko.— Dec. 30, Capt. W. Strahan, I9ih 
Regt. N. 1., to be Assi.Nlant Adjutant* 
(feiiei*ai to the Light Field Dhision Hy- 
derabad SiiKsidiary Force, vice Foote; 
Capt. W. Murray, 23d Regt. N. L, to be 
Assistant in the Quartermaster General's 
Deparlmenr, xiee Strahan; Lieut. H, 
Ewing, 2')rli Regt. N*. L, to be Adjuttmt 
10 the l.st Batt. of that Cortis, sire 
('lokutt ; Llenl. P. P. Hodge, lit Regt. 
N. L, to be Adjutant to 2d Batt. of that 
Corp-s, vice Giuniiiig; Lieut. W. Babiiig- 
loii, i.st Regt. N. L,to be Adjutant of the 
ht Batt. of that Corps, vice Hodge, Jail. fi. 

I.P.NP.H.M. OKDf'.RS. 

Fort St. George, ’AUt December, 1835.— 
It being de-sirahle to fix by one general niU* 
tlm limits under whicli' ( lAieeiii boldbig 
.NtaffEinidoynienls under this Presidency, 
mayreUiln them, or otherwise, on promo- 
tion to siijKTior ranks; luid'tu proride 
generntly fi>r all doubts on Cuiitiiigendes, 
so far as tliey c;«i be foreseen, by esta- 
hli.sh{iig one iNpiuI and nnifunn urinolple. 
The ImiMlic Governor in Council Is nleased 
to lesolve timt the following Jiiiinatiuos 
have pros|K‘f live clfeel from tiiU dale. 
Pl'BLir OITK r.S AM) staff UF4’ART- 
MbNTB. 

A'o Limitation. 

Residents or PotiHeai Agents at Native 
Court-s, or high Diplomafie Missioiia; 
Coiniiiami of l)ivi.sIons ; ^\djutaiii Gene- 
raloflhc Ainijr; Qnai teriiiasUr General 
of the Army; Ctnnniissatv Geiicial ; M4- 
iiiary ^\«ditor GenersB: soi veyor Gene" 
yal 1 Deputy 8ttnre:t)f GcumU 
3P 
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7'ht rank of Mam denf^tnl, 
.Conimaodants. of Sub^iidiary or Field 
Forces, and Government Commands of 
Fort8» Provinces, or Cantonments. 

7’o the rank of Major (kneralt He-men- 
tal doloneif or Lieutenant Coluuely 
Coiomawtuni of a Jirigude of Cavalry ^ 
Regiment of Infantry^ or Jiultalhn of 
ArtiUery^ or Arting Chief Engineer ^ or 
Commandant ofArtillern. 

•»Jadj^ Advocate (icunal; Chief Com* 

K ands in the Army ol Native Allied 
)wers} 'lown .Major ol ForlSt.lieop'i' ; 
Oeptity Adjutant General of the Ainiv ; 
Deputy Quartermaster (U'lieral of tlie 
Army } Deputy Comtnis.H;iry (ieueral ; 
Deputy Military Auditor General; Per- 
sian Interpreter to the Head Quarters of 
the Army; Deputy Adjutant Gt'ucral; 
Deputy Quai’tei master General of Subsi- 
diaiy or Field Forces ; SecreUiry to tlie 
Mllitaiy Board; Principal Commissary 
of Ordnance: Personal staflf of the Go- 
vernor or Coiuinander in Chief ; Su|)erin- 
tendent of the Gunpowder Manufactory ; 
Ajmt for Gun Carriages : Cominandaiit 
onUfle Corps ; Buiierititetident of Police. 
To the rank ef Lieutenant Colonel re- 
gimentHlly. 

Assistant to a llcsident at a Native 
Court, or high Diplomatic Mission ; i’rin- 
lipal A.isistantlii Civil Charge of Districts; 
Assistant Adjutant Goiicral of the Armv; 
Assistant Quartonnastcr (icncral of the 
Army; Assistant Adjutant (icnei-al of 
Artiflcry; Assistant Commissary Gene- 
ral; Assistant Militai 7 Auditor (U'ueral ; 
Agent for Army Clothing ; Commandant 
of the Hon, the Governor’s Umly Guard ; 
CoininandantoftheGolundauzc liuttaiion ; 
Commandant of Local or Extra Uattidions. 
7M the rank of Major regimentally. 
Otors serving with FoWigii Powers 
not itiduded in the above ; all Assistants, 
l)ewty Assistants, or Sub-Assistants, in 
Sialf Oittces or hiblic Dqmuments, not 
included above ; Dcjuily Judge Adv(.rate 
General ; Barrack Alasters ; Paymasters ; 
PortniUsters ; Brigade Majors ; Quarter- 
masters of Urigmle ; Suneyors ; Persian 
iUtei^rctcrs to General Omcer.s, orOiii- 
i;ers holding a genci-al command ; Aide- 
de-cainps to General OllicerH ; .Secretary 
i Cloliriui; Board i Supiriutcndeiit 
of Pensions and family Certificales ; Su- 
^iutendlug Officers of (Jentleineii Ca- 
dets; Commissary of Ordnance; Coin- 
maudaut of Uie District of VVniaiul ; Staff 
Officer to the Eiimpcaii Depot of Pcii- 
.Mons ; Political or oUier Civil Situations 
to a Ist Assistant t4i a Hesident 
or Civil Commissioner ; Commandant of 
hsoorU with Native Princes, Coinmaod 
OttjT^aud Escorts; Fort 
AdK^t of fViri St. George. 

The ’Gowiiior in general also resolves 
tnht no appoititnient or public cniploy- 
ineht Wtiutevcf, not Inciutm iu the ahove 
enu^ratioft, which a Military Officer 
is eligible, sliall be retdned in ftituiT af- 
ter the promotion of thepoi'ty the mnk 


of Ucgiipciital Captain, excepting profes* 
sloual Officers in the Corps of EngWr^ 
which are not limited undet' the nuiir of 
Acting Chief Engiucer. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George.— \}ec. 2. Senior Lieu- 
tenant Brevet Captain J. H, Godfrey, to* 
l>c Captain and Senior EiiHign; J. W. 
Goldsworthy to Ih' Lieutenant, vice Mac- 
(lonahl, (lcrra'‘Td, date of CoiimiWion, 
214 Nov. mx 

Fort Si. G(‘otge.-—\hr. JiO. Brevet Cap- 
Jame:^ Crokatt, to Ims Ciiptain a«d 
Srninr KiiMiMi; 11. Hall to he Lieutenant 
\iee Forte, dccea.sed, <liite of CuUllMi^• 
sion, 25 Dee. 182^1; Senior Ensigti U, S. 
(Uadstanes. U) he IJentmiant, viee Lane, 
deceased, d.ite of Conimis-sion, 24 April, 
1823.— J an. h, .Senior Kii.sign W. H. Short, 
3d Ilegt. N. L, to be faeutcnaiit, vice 
Uidiardson, deceased, date of Commis- 
sion, 28 Dec. 1823.— Jiui.!). Senior Ensign 
E. B. Fauuce, 4tli llegt. N.I., to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Doveton, deceased, date of 
Coniniksion. l.Mh Augu.st, 1823; Senior 
Ensign T. L. Green, 2.’)tli Begt. to lie 
Lieutenant, vice Bitchic, deceased, date 
of Communion, 5t)i Jan. 1821. 

ITIll.ODOIlS. 

Fort St., George.— ^ov. 28, Lieutenant 

11. t’nrrk*, of Jlth Hegt. N. 1. to Europe, 

on sick eertiftcate.— Col. H. S|J^tt, C.K. 
eoininaiiding tiic ’rravancoreSuhsidiary 
Force to Europe, on sick certilicate.— 
Dec. 2. CaiUaln C. B. Patton, of the Ar* 
tilUny, ami Ensign J. S. Elliott, 7th Kegt. 
N. I. to Europe, on .xjek ccrtifitute. Cor- 
net B. W. Cuinbcn lege, 7th Kegt. Light 
Cavalry, to Europe, for one yew.— Dec. 
9. Lieutenant Col. .1, Vicii, l.Hh Regt, N. i. 
ami lirereH Captain A. inglis, 24tii Begt, 
N. I., to Europe, on sick certificate ; Biv- 
vet O.iplain J. .\, Condell, Itith Begt. N. L 
to Europe, on Fiirlongh.— Dec. The 

nudcrineiitioncd Ollians arc permitted to 
return to Europe: Lieutenant Col. A, 
.Molesworth, otli lU‘gt. N. 1., on .sick cer- 
tificate, Lieutenant Col. A. Grant, C.B, 
2d. Begt. N. 1. on ditto, ('apt. J. Hodgson, 
17th Kegt. N. 1, oil ditto, Major W. J. 
Jone.s, iKtIi Begt. N. 1. on Furlough, Ma- 
jor U. Clo.se, 4th llcgt. Light Cavalry, on 
ditto, l.ieutciiant J. Gunning, 1st Begt. 
N. I. for one year on ditto, Surgeon W. 
Jones, on Furlough.— iJati. 6. Lieutenant 
\V. iimy, I Ith BckU N. L on sick cerlifi- 
eate, Lieutenant Col. J. Noble, C. B. of the 
Artillery, on furlough, Brevet Captaiu J. 
G. Milford and LieuUmaiit H. 8. Bae^s, 
5tli Begt. N. I. oil sick certificate.-^aii. 

12, Ensign A. M'NaSr, 4tli llegt.N.Lon 

.Mck certificate.— Jan. L3tii. Ca^nin H.M. 
Co4>{ier, lith Regt. N. I. Brevet Ca|itain 
\V. Taylor, 20th Kegt. N. L and Lientenant 
A. Agnew, fitii Kegt. N. L on sickoertiii* 
cate. — 

BOMBAY. 

nVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Rmhay Castle.— W. Jan. Mr. A. S. 
Shnw, to lie Deputy Cffilectoi of 
tows, iu Gutcrat.— 15. Mr, F. flontehier, 
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Births, Marriaga, mH Deaths. 


to he acting Deputy Collector o£ Customs 
and Tov^i Duties. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Smbdfj CV5(/p.— 20. Jan. Lieutenant 
H. Jameson, Adjutant of 3d Regt. Light 
Cavalry, is appointed Interpreter to the 
Head Quarters of the Commander in 
Chief, during His Kxrellency’s tour of 
ii^peetion, from 7lh Dec. 1823. 

PROMOTIONS. 

nmhau Jan. la. llrcvet Cap- 

tain M. F. Collis, Bill llOKt. N. I., to be 
Captiin of a Company, and Kiisjgn JamC" 
to ho Lieutenant, a ice Ambrose, 
deceased, date of rank, 12. Jan. 1824.— 
Jan. 22d. the following Lieutenant.?, Ca- 
dets, of the season 180 1, are promoted t<» 
the Brevet Hank of Captains agreeably to 


the regulatloiisj Lieutenant O.B.Altche- 
3d Regt. N. I., date of rank. 16. Jan . 
1824; Lieutenant C. i\>w|H)rt, l2t}iRe^. 
N.L, ditto; LieuienantJ.S, Ipedell, 8th 
Regt. ditto: Lieutenant MacCy IrwJell, 
8th Regt. ditto; Lieutenant J.Sinpsoii, 
9th Regt. dltU). ^ ’ 

FURLOUGHS. 

Hnmbaif Ow/Ze.— Jan. 20. Captain R. 
W. Pedlar, 9th Regt. N. I., for one year, 
to the Cape of Good Hope, for recoiicry 
of hi.s hetilth ; Lientennnt J. Campbell, of 
Madni.s, Rifle Corps, for throe years, to 
Kurope, lor recoveiy of his Iiealtn ; Lieu- 
tenant l^i(‘rcy Dawney, 5th Regt. N. I., and 
liicutenant W. Sterling, 9th Regt. N. 1., 
for tluve years, to Kuiope, for recovery 
ofliealth. 


lilllTllS, M.VllHIAGJiS, A.\D DKATIIS, 


BKNGAL. 

/ti/7/<.v.— Dec. 13. At SidtaljMMc, ihe 
lady of Cajit. A. Macleod, of a son — Imh 
At llhaugulporo, the lady of Captain J. 
Graham, of a daughter. At Caleatia, tin* 
lady of Dr. Fleming, of a .sou.— 2.Mli. the. 
ladv of A. (vfdviii, Ksn., of a daughtei. 
2‘'lh. AtC3iownn'.du'e,tlK‘ Udyof.1. Shaw, 
Ksip, of a stui and heir.— 29th At Fntteh • 
yiiuri^Irs, C. VVestropp, of a son.— 31st. 
At (-raeWta, Mrs. G, Stratt'or(l,of adaugli- 
ter.— Juti. 1. At Cah'ntta, Mrs. C. (^ty- 
nard, of a daughter; at Balasore, Mis. 
\\\ Blunt, of a son.— 4tli. At CalentU, the 
ladyof G. f.ow, Ksq., of a tiaughter.— t*lh. 
.At 'Calcutta, the lad) of W. BieliHidson, 
Ksip, of a .son.— 9th. At KtirtWilli.im, the 
lady of Major Swine), of a sou and heir; 
lU Intally, .Mr.s. Green, «)fa .son,— I2tli. At 
Barrackporc, tin* lady of Knsign Souter, 
1 ?t. Bntt, 3, Id Regt. of a son and ledr.— 
ir)lh. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Klliolt, 
Kstj., of a son. — 17tli. At Valeiitta, .Mi>. 
F. De Silva, of Bomhav, of a son. 

Marriages. — Dee. l.'tth At Cawnpoie, 
liieuteuant H. Templer, .Adjutant Itli 
Regt. N.L, to Ml>s K. F. FomiKlIe, 
youngest daughter of J. FomlKdle, K'^'i.ot 
the Civil Scrviec.— ‘Jlth. At (.alculta, J. 
Daui-au, R.S4. A.s.Mstant Smgeou of the 
Hon. Company's Service, to Mi.'«.sBailKu a 
Dnn.*-Jau. 3. At Chandeniagore, Mr. B. 
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ciittii,' Mr. A. Humphrey, to .Mi-^s K. 

Moruaunt,— 12th. AtCalcuita, N. Paliolo- 
gas, Ksq.| to Miss M. I. S. Driver.— L'iUi. 

At Calcutta, J. Gordon. Ksip, to .Mi's M. 

Hroders.— I8th. At Boitaeounah, Mi.C. 

Vegniaud, to Nancy, daughter of J. Bow- 
ers, Esq. 

Deai}u.^DK.:m. At Allahabad, tap- 
lain J.Gabb, 2d. Battalion, 34th IW; at 

Af 4"“^^ f V 7. T. « 


Hon. Co.’.s Marine.— llth. At Calcutta, 
Francis, .second sou of (L Vn|(U0li, Esq.; 
Mr. li. Swiid(‘y; Colonel J. B. F Umm, aged 
«7.— 12tli. .Miv. J. Cockbnrn, wifu of Air. 
M. Cockbnrn, of the Hegistcr Ollki); at 
Berhampme, Mr. t;oiuluctor Burtkit, of 
the Imalid Kstahlishmenti at Chunar, 
Mrs. M.A. BaUunan, wife of Lieutenant 
W. Bateinaii, of iiis Majesty's 87th 
Foot.— 14lh. At Calcutta, G. Hornett, 
Km|., Head Assistant of the Native Hos- 
pital, aged 4.).— 18th. At Calcutta, Mrs. 
Al. K. Uieketts, wile of M. RickdU, Ksq. 

MADIU.S. 

;to7A.».-2(jili.l)ec. At Paulghauteherry, 
thehulvtit Capt. W. Jackson, 2ii(lHutt. 
7th Begt. of a dauglilcr.— 3 1 st. At Madras, 
the liidy of .MajorCiukll, of a sou.— Jan. 
J2lh. At Ncw'I'own, Mr.s. K. Cornelius, of 
a son ; at Miwlras, the laily of John Car- 
iuihi‘i>, I'lstj. ol a daughter.— 13th, At 
iVaiKiuehar, Mr#. M. C. Pruman, of a 
danghter.-lfith. At Giigolc, Mrs.T.Preii- 
derguist, ofa.Mm.-I7lii. At «t. Thomas's 
, Mount, the ljulv of ilio Reverend H, Har- 
pur, ofa (laughter.-lblli. At Nellore, the 
/advol K. Smalley, Ksq., of a daurfiler; 
at ’Miuhas, Mrs. L. GiillUhs, of a daugh- 
ter.— 24ih. At Madras, the lady of Caul. 
Johnwm, (ith. Regt. Light Ca^, of a 
Hin —26th. At Madras, the lady of Capt. 

Kemian,ofaiwm. 

J/m/i>m.-Dcc.25. At .Secujidttabod, 
Licutt’iuuit (’oloncl C. M‘J.c(^, 
Uiiatermii.stt'r General, to MIs.'i B. M. 
Chimu ry, second daughter to the afjiJ. 
ChiniieiT, Ksq. of the MtulryflyB 
viw.-29ih. AlMadras,Mr.RJ..Pei«ir3, 
to Miss K. HI r ties, second daughter ef the 
late .Mr.T. Birtlea.— Jan. I. At Iraiiqoe- 
bar, Lieulcuanl G. f* 

'rrichinopoly faght lufautryi to Mw K. E- 
Weekiede.— 4th. At Mj^**** 
to .Miss A. F. Co<ike.-*IWh. Mr. J 

W. k .Smyth, Esq. of the Km- 
bllriiment, 10 Charlotte Harriet, eldest 
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.Motmt, J4eutenant C. Wel4Qn. 
Aitiliei^ito MiND H. Hackle^, 
dau/^luer uf the late Colttuvi fiarkli^y, 
id* Hury St. Edmoiidn ; at VelUm', Captain 
J. HarHs, Sub^aanUtant Comini.''sary (Jc- 
n(;ra\^ to Mi^H M. Shaw, niece to Lieu- 
ti'iiaut CoUmel WcUh, counnandiug tiiat 
i^tatiOn, and second daughter of K. >hH\v, 
Ksq. of Kling, Middlesex.— 19th. At Mad- 
ras, Hig.^in.s, of the Madras Aitil- 

lei;y*to Lydia, daiiKhtcr of Mr. CondiK'tor 
H. Bacon; at licilai’y, Mr. C. Sharlits, to 
Klizalieth, eldest daughter of Mr. (1. Kos.s, 
Conductor uf Ordnance.— :iOth..\tMadius, 
-Mr. J.W. Stephenson, to Miss M. M‘Le(jd. 
->-Feb.‘2d. At Madras, LicnU'iiant J.J.t'n- 
derwood, of the Coip.s of Kngineers, to 
the clde.st daughter uf llie late Major Oe- 
neral J J. Durand, of the Madras Katah. 

Dec. 24th. At Baiigaloie, Cap- 
tain C. J. Foote, 2!\th N. I. Asssistant 
lieneral of the Light Field Divihionofthe 
Hyderabad Suh.sidiary Force.— 2)ith. At 
Moonsoorcottah, Mr. N. Oordon, the 
younger son of W. Cordon, E.si{. furnierly 
of the H. C. Civil Service of Madius; at 
llellary. Lieutenant ('. HichardMUi, 2d. 
liattalioii .‘id. llegt. N. I. ; at Calcchv, 
JMr. W.Hrown, aged .VJ.— Jan. 2d. At Ma- 
dras, J. F. Lane, ICmi., Collector of .Masnll- 
pntaui.— 7th. At Ma>lia.H, (i. 11. lint tan, 
only MMi of Conductor J. A. linit.in, of 
the Ordnance Department.— 22ud. At Ve- 
pery, Lieutenant and Adjutant J.Cletnons, 
of IstN. V. Ilnttuliou; Mrs. C. F. IMi.i- 
roali; at Madra.s, Mr. L. OllualKl.ir, 
aged 102 years — 2nth. At 'rwaiulesain, 
Ca)»t. F, M. Whitehead, hth Uegt. Ma- 
dras, N. i. and Brigade Major in 'I'ra- 
vaiicorc. — 2dth, at Madra**, Jidm Alex- 
ander, sou of .Mr. J. i>iac Vicat.s. — 
Fell. 2d. At Madras, the Ileveiend Father 
Joan Fidelis, Brefcct Aposiolic of the 
Capuchin Mission, on the ('oa«t of Coio< 
nmndel; at Black Town, Mis. C-'I'hoinp- 
sou.— Fell. 17th. at Sea, .\. Law, K'lj. 
Chief OlHccrof Hon. Co.',-iShip, llythe. 

BOMB.VV, 

Jiirfhi, — Dec. I7tli. At'i'annaii, tlic wife 
of thi Rev. J. Nichols, of a son.— 2t)th. 
At Bombay, the Lady uf the llcv 1 1 , 1)a\ ics, 
Senior Chaplain, or a son.— - ilst. .\i Bom- 
bay, the Imly of R. Boyd, K.> 4 . of H. C. 
Civil Service, of adnmditer.— J.ni. ilih. 
At Bomhay, the ladv of Dr. Kcmb;dl, of a 
daughter.— IHth. at Bombay, the wife of 
Mr. JoUiire,of a daughter. 

MarrUiget.^Xiss', Kali. At Surat, Mr. 
F. Hauston, to Miss K. Cantrell.— IHtli. 
At Bomliay, l». Stewart, Fsq.,to Luuisii, 
third daughter of the late Captain Cot* 
.grave, R.N.— 20111. At IknulMy, Lieut, 
and A^iutant W. P. Allen, 2d Battalion 
12tliR^.|^to Mbui M. J. Paget, 2d daugh- 
ter of Dr. P^eL of Exmontii, Devon. 

DrufA*.— Urc. At Bombay, Mr. R. 


2<l Battalion 6rcatMliein.^i:ith. At Bom- 
bay , J allies , t^e youngest sou uf Lieutenant 
Colonel Southerland, of the Bouihav Ks- . 
lahlishment.— l-Mh. At Tminah, | Marla, 
wife of Lieutenant Waterford, Fort A<1* 
jntant.— 2yth. At Sminee, Limit enant W. 
Orel, ItUh Regt. M. N- 1. Adjutant of 2d 
Battalion, Nagpoor Brigade.-Feb.Ut. At 
Bombay, S. P. \V. Johnston, K.'iq. .iVs.si>.tant 
.Secretary to His Maje^ty’.^ Goverunicnt, 
at Ceylon, and eldest sou of Sir Alexander 
JuhiiKtuti. 

CKYliON. 

Maniage. — Nov. 24. At Colomlio, Mr. 
P. Malluasen, to J. P. (iiegory. 

yMiMj.— Dec.y. AtfLUle, H. VaiiHcl:, 
K-sij. Silling Magistrate of Calpeiitceu.— 
mil. At ('oloml)o, Sergeantinajur NV. 
Ileplienstall, of the Uoyal .Artillery. 

(iRFA'P BRITAIN. 

May 22. At Fdinburgh, the 
lady of R. Abeferoinhie, Esq., of Birken- 
Imv , of a son.— June lid. the laJy of Capt. 
Fr'.iiiklin, R. N. of a daughter.— 7th. .\i 
('looin.shitl, the lady of Capt. Cmikshank. 
of a daughter. 

iyturrmgrs, — May.’il.st. At Bath, Capt. 
R. 11. Brown, lion. East India CmuMiiv’.s 
Service, to Ann, eldest danghtl|Pf the 
Lite (’. Blansliard, E.Mj ,of liOudoii.-^luiie 
Ivt. AtCreut llmmhton, Cant. CroMuii, 
ot the Bengal .\rtiileiy, to Cmirlotte, se- 
soud d.iiightcr of tlie Rev. R. William, s, 
Rector of that pl.ice, and Prebendary of 
Lincoln.— .ill. At f.sliimtoii, R.Relt, K'q.. 
Barrister at Law, to Margaret, .second 
d.inghter of the late Capt. I*. Ciordoii, of 
the Wellesley, East liidiatirm. — 7th. T. 
Brett, Jim. Esq., ('.aptaiii in l'a.'t India 
Seriiee, to Miss J. Dyer, of Ryde, Isle of 
Wiuht. — loth. At Clieshum, Capt. E. J. 
.s.tnincl, of the Madras Cavalrv, to Ann, 
elde.st dauii liter of the late J. Field, K.^q.i 
of Che.shal H.dl, Bucks.— 16th. At Sr. 
(•eoi\e’s Church, 'I’.C. Rolxnt'', Esq., of 
Lincoln’.s Inn, to MKs (Iowan, youngest 
daughter of the Lite C. (Iowan, E.'‘q. 

May 2:)th. R. (>. Hardy, Esq., 
OlHtvr of the' Hon. CuinpanyN Ship, 
A.'.kell, . son uf ihe late Capl.J. Hardy, R.lS. 
and nephew' uf C a|)\ J. U. Hardy, R. N. 
'Ihi.s young man wai uiifoituuately 
di owned on boarding the A<rcll, while 
Under weigh in tow of a StiAim \e.s?el, oft* 
IVoolwich.— 26tli. At Rillerlcay, Mi.s. S. 
EL'l'nituii, n'liet of ihe late Capt. Egliiigtou, 
of the Hon. ('oinpaiiy’s Sl^ce,aged HA ; 
at SluUdeii, Lodge, llai.fv Ueuteiiaut 
Col. A, Jolin.'*ton, ;\s:ii.staiit Coihniandant 
of the Royal .Military College, Faruhaia ; 
on Wediie.sduy, June Ki, 11^24. at | Wey- 
mouth, George Mellis, Esq., of PerUi.shiiY, 
North Britain, aged Sli ycaw, ftavipg ar- 
rived iu £iig1and| by the Kingstuii, only 
twelve day8. 



. 8Uz»K*» nrgaMaoayog, 

ARttIVALS IN RNGl-ANi> FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


’ Port o/Arrital. 

Off Und’i* Kiul 
OfftlieStHit .. 
Off Jk'achv Head 
Onuv^tend 
Liverpool 
Off Sulcoiulxi .. 
Off fraud's Knd 
Off Hoh head .. 
Off Weyiiumth. . 
Off PI) mouth .. 
OfftheStiUt .. 
I^adslow 
Off IMyinoutli . . 
Oft' PI) mouth .. 
Off FaliuouUi .. 
Off Plymoutii .. 
Off the Start .. 
Cowes 

Off PortRuioutli 
Oft' PoitMiumth 
)^n‘t.^moulh . . 
Oli’St'illv 
> PI) mouth 
Or.WeMMid 
Oft' Marnate . . 
l)ff Poibuioiitli 

'*(^Poit'‘moi'lh 
Oft PoiCmoulU 
Deal .. 

Off Grate.seud 
i Off Port'-moutli 
’ CovoufCoik .. 
OffHolyluMd .. 
Oriue.H'ud 
(iravesieiid 


^Al//c Ku»f. 
■puke of LaiicasWr 
i{)the 
lituiteo 
'rhoma.s 
Cohiinlua 
Vansitttiit 
WHireii Hasting 
Albion 
Kingston 
Marq. Welliugto 
Woodford 
Swallow 
Aliheriou 
I'elicitas 
Hero of Malowi 
Milford 
Sarah 
Augusta 
Alexander 
Ihilaunia 
Oreuadu 
Win. Miles 
Madiiui 
Cornwallis 
Ganges 
Annua 
I’,ilm\ia 
Orient 

Uo)4d (leorge 
Huelvingli.ani.du 
Lady Last 
I'.arl St. \ ineeii 
( )(lessa 
i.otus 
Asl.i 
Kli/a 


CotNinaNdtr. Por 

I'hivies 

Wilson 

Runs 

Wiiispear .. 
Cha(iiimii . . 
Dalryiaple .. 
Raw’cs 

.Swaiiiivon .. 
Howen 
niaiishard .. 
Chapman . . 
lUaekintne. . 
Pereival 
CaiuplK'U .. 
Garrick 
H or wood . . 
Howeu 
(dies 

Uiehardsuii 

Luke 

Anderson . . 

Beadle 

Fisher 

Hendel^on 

('iniibiTlege 

iuile 

Lamb 

Wliite 

Reynolds . . 
(ilHSS]MNde . . 

Uichurdsun 

Rcetes 

Jaek^oii 

Field 

Po|)e 

Hnovii 


t of Dtpntyirt, 
Ueiigal . . J 
i'Idna . . j 
Reucdoleii J 
Cape . . J 
Hoinbay . . J 
China . . J 
China . . J 
Kehgal . . J 
Bengal . . J 
Kengal . • \ 

Bengal . . 1 

i'ape . . ^ 

Bengal . . J 
Bengal . . } 

Bengal .. 1 

Bombay . . J 
Bombay . . .1 

China . . 1 

Ceylon . , J 
Madras . . .1 

Bengal . . I 
Bengal . . 1 

Bengal . . ] 

Cu|)e . . J 
Bengal .. . 

Bombay . . 1 

Bengal . . . 

Bengal . . 1 

Bengal .. . 

China . . I 
Bengal .. 1 

Singapoie 1 
CaiH! . . J 
Bengal 1 
Bengal . 1 

Cu|k: . . ] 


ARIUVAI.S in KASTEUN INHITS. 


Jhitr. port of Arril'4/. Shiji'n \uint. 


Vommiintler, 


IJec. 27 Bengal • • . 

.Ian. Li Bengal •• Mtturia 

Jan. Li Bengal .. 

Jan. Id Bengal • . Asia 

Jan. 17 Ceylon .. Hei rules 

Jan. 1ft Bengal .. Calcutt;i 

Jan. 20 Bengal .. Windsor (astle 

Jan. 22 Bengal .. !-«!) Kennaway 

Jan. 24 Bombay . . Ciinibnan 

Jan. 27 Ne.ir Bombay .. B'ateihw 
Feb. 5 Madius .. Ho|g; .. 

Feb. 5 Boinb.iy .. James Sibbald .. 

-Mar. 3 Oape of Good John Barry 
Mar. 22 Mauritius .. Baio-ssa 

.Nlar. 24 Cape of (lond Hope Belle AlUanee . . 
Mar, 26 CapeofGcMal Hope F.iho 
Mar. 26 Ciqie of Good Hoi>e Cambridge 
Mar. 26 Cape of Good Hoi»e Clytle 
April I Cape of GikmI Hope .MariHiiiie 
April I CaiK.* of Cood Hope P.itieHce 
April i Cape of Gotxl Hope \ eiK’lia . . 
April 2 Capeof G(mmI Ho|)e Henry Poreher 
May 16 .>fadeira .. Lord Ainhcr-.r .. 

May 16 ^fadelra . Clolwnda .. 

May 16 >fadeii'a . . I pi^ti Castle , . 


Ardlie 

SoiJihaiii 

Hamilton 

iUed 

Vaughan 

Siroyaii 

Ia*p 

Siiften 

Clarkson 

.Sludd 

Flint 

I'orbes 

Boclie 

Hutrbiniwn 

Uolfc 

Dunlop 

Haiber 

Driver 

Parker 

Kind 

(iilmore 

'niomsoii 

Lucas 

Kdw'nids 

'1 backer 


Pot t of Dtparturr, 
.. London 
.. l^ndoii 
. . Ivoudon 
. lA)ndon 
.. Plymoutii 
. . ]aver))Ofil 
.. Umdon 
.. Ijoudoii 
.. I/mdoii 
.. liondoii 
.. Ixindou 
.. lioudoii 
.. lAimluii 
.. I»mbti 
.. Ixindoii 
J.ondou 
,, l^indon 
I^ndou 
.. 1.4mdott 
Ixnuloii 
.. London 
.. London 
.. Loniloii 
London 
. , . 1/mdoii 
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Date. Port of Departure. 

May 24 Downs . . 

May 25 Portsmouth 
May 26 Dp.wos 
May 27 Dpwos 
May 27 Downs 

Maf 26 Portsmouth 
5% 29 Dpwns .. 
Juive 1 Kiu‘ipooj 
June 2 Livi‘iix)ol 
June 3 I>.ivt*rpool 

i ane 10 Pjynioutlt 
unc 11 Downs .. 
June U Downs .« 
June 12 Downs .. 
June 12 Downs .« 
Jane 13 Downs .. 
June 16 Portsuiouth 
Jane 16 Downs .. 
Jane 22 Plymouth 
June 22 Downs . . 
June 23 Downs 
June 23 Downs 
June 23 Gravesend 


Skipping Intelligence, 

DEPARYtJtoS PROM «||bLAND. 
Skip^t Name, Comaanitr. 

Asia .. •• BaWersion 

'IVlumph . • Di't^en 

Pyramus . . • • llrodie • • 

Alarchlouess Kly Mangles 
Hose . . 

Cornwall 
Salmon River 
Jolm Taylor 
Clydesdale 
Ueiicooleti 
Mars 


xMarquls 

Uuuyon 

Grassmore 

Atkinson 

, M‘Gm 

, Kiikwo4)d 
Wilson 


Pari af DepartHrt, 

Loudon 

London 

l/)mlon 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

LiverjKJol 

Loudon 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

iHiiutoii 


Kath.Ste w. Forbes Chapman 
Cape Packet . . Kellie 
George Hume .. Young 
Itoyne . . Stephens 

Hewdutiou . . Parker 

Marq. of Hustings Weynton 
Claudinc .. NicholU 
Und Castlcreagh Durant 

Lauon .. Miller 

Prime Uegeiil .. Harmer 
Ceiicial Hewitt Rarmw 
Aslell .. Hevy 

SHIPS KXPKt'Tlil) Tf> sail IN THIS MON'IH. 


Des linetioh. 

Madras and Bengal 
Uotitbay 

Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madias and liengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Hatav. & Singaiiore 
Ih'iigal 
Heugid 

Madras and Ben^eul 
Cape of Good llo|ie 
, Bombay 

. Cape and Bourbon 
, Bengal 
, Bengal 
. St. Helena 
, Bombay 
. Bengal 
. Bombay 

. Bengal, BencooU-n 
. Bengal 
. Bengal 
. Btngal 


.V/W/A* Same^ 
Cam Brea l^vtlc 
Nimrod 
Kuphi-ates 
Kli/abetli 
Morley 
Juliana 
Venus 
Kelicitas 
Bridget 
Imtiis 
George 
Circas'«iau 
RegalHi 
Sarah 
Milford 
'riuxidosia 
Timaudru 
Thomas 


VummantUr. 

Davey 
Si)<‘ers 
> I cade 
Swan 
Halliday 
WelKster 
Brown 
Campbell 
laslie 
Field 
Cozens 
Donthwaite 
Henning 
Bowen 
Hortvoovl 
Kitsou 
Wray 
Wiiispear 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SKA. 


Drt/infition. 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras 

Madras and Bengal 

Bombay 

Itombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Mauritius and Cevlon 
Ciqie de Verdsiii St. Helena 


Pate. P, of Depart. Lat. and Lonp 

Jan, 2 LiveriKK)! 

..Feb. 2 liOndon . 

Feb. 16 Luiidini . 

Feb. 24 Ijiuidon . 

Feb. 26 Madras . 

Mar. 23 Ia)iid(»u . 

Mar. 30 London . 

Apiil I Cape 
April ft lauidou . 

April 6 '^London 
Aiuil 8 laiiulon 
April 9 liondon . 

April 9 Loudon 
Apiil 1 7 {.toiidou 
April 18 l.a>udou 


( )rt' Cevloii 
2;iS. ‘JHW. .. 

2(1 S. ;44W. .. 

1. 'iS. 85 K. 

2.10 S. 20.7 W. . . 
4 S. 24 W. 

Dir Uobin BUmd . . 

2. UIS. 31.20 W, 

2HS. 29 W. .. 

21 S. 31 W. 

|.:U)S. 19.:M)W. 
Off .Vsrenslon 
2.10 N. 2:t,lW... 
4N. 28 W. 


Sktb'o Name. Commander, Destinatton. 
PrincehsCliiulotle M‘Kean Bengal 


It Iv - 

April 18 PortsiuouthOii tlic Kqnator 
^Ain’il22 Loudua . . 24 S, 30 W 


Waterloo 
Mary Ann 
Berwick sbire . . 
Hockingham 
Duke of Beilfoid 
Orpheus 
Kliza 

Plail of BalcaiTOs 
Lord Hungerloid 
Dtmira 
Or|)heu» 

, ■ Pr. of Denmark 
Lady Melville . , 

General Palmer , , 'I’ruscott 
H. M. 8. Ariadne 
1/mia 


iYiy ”3 London !! Otf Ciqie Fliiistcnrc MellLh 
May 3 Liverpool 7.15 N. 2li5.W. 

May 24 Lwulou.. Off Porto «anio David Sant 

May 2f Laudon .. 41 N. i‘J W, •• Kxniouth 
June” London .. 46.40 N. 8.30 W. K.S.horbes 


Stmbl Bombay 

Craigie .. Bombay 
Shepherd China 
Be;a-h .. London 
Cuniringhamlb*ngal. 
Finlay . . .Mauritius 
Brown London 

Cameron Chbni 
Fai qnharsouManrltmi 
Hamilton China , 
Finlay . . Mauritius 
Williams Cape 
Clifford .. China 
Madl-as 
India 
Knox .. Cape 
Cole .. 


Bcnn 

, 'llionihlH 
, Oweu .. 

» Chapmau Bom 


Benj 

IK’rt 


at 



Gemral LiH of Paisengm, 


AUHIVALS VROM INDIA. . 

Bv 11 ,. ;h‘‘ MannUus: iJeut. 

.. .^. 1 - Jtoval Artil cry, irom the Caiw; Lieut. 
Euhri- NaJy; Mr. Char?e«Jifhit«| 

tile St. Helena : Mr. Vater- 

LlfuL Kemr, Df’^sal AiUUcry. 

B, llu* Dukf of UncttsUr.^iiom Ben;;al ; 

( and M P*. Ottle. #< , i 

Bv the K«Msit<«r#.— Fiom t hina: tapt.Jamr!i 
I* llarkinan. nnd Miw I’llz-t HusurU, Innu Au- 
l;r ci Thoinns M.ITu. ler, Ht.I^el.na 
iillrtV, and Ma.««ler Kdcu lioin St.llclciia. 

M'rtrifH //rot/ unit Chiua . .folm 

B\ tin* Aiwysfoii.— I'MHii Th-u; nl. i.u til ( ol 
|(„ UnlM)n, Ikn^al N. I. ; Lu;ul..(’..l 

(III r«>.j Lieut. Bf’enc, do. do. , (iiwite mimIU, 
f-.u| tlr.v.Col.Ru-hardwui, Mrs. rol.lMt/.|;crald, 
Mi>. Tiedwnv nnrke, Mii-. Maj. AlexHiwIer, Mi.h. 
Vrvri’ht ; Misses M. t’laiie, ll.VouuK, U- Keiw 
„nh/K. Kennedy, IT. Kenn«l>, L. Alevandei. 
i . Riokudsoii, A. Alexaiulei, L. Mellia; Master 
ricBilwav Clarke. 

iU Vu-'Mar(jui» of WrllUifiton.-^l rom Beng.al s 

II. J. Alih.Kaxnsav, Mra. Salmon, Mis. Money. 
Miss Potts; VV. (i’.Salmmi, Ksij., lleiu;Hl Civil 
'Sin iee , Major 11. tHose, Madia.s IvdaWishmeiit ; 
l.u nt. J. D. Croiauielin, Bengal Artillery ; Lieut, 
hanconrt, H. M. 4th l)rft.s! 0 (iii!i ; Mr. A. Skinner, 
luth UeKt. N. L, died at Sea , MinRea E. llamsay, 

I Kainsay, R. SaliuoUj^lwo Misses whish, Misa 

III. Lamb; Maater W. P. Salmon, tliiee Maateii 
Money, Maxler Lamb, t\\oAIaster.s CrommeUn. 

I!y the IVood^o/ d.-From Bengal and MaiUass 
Mis,S\vinton,‘Mrji.Forhytli, Mis.aml MisjAnn- 
‘lumr, MrM.Stenhen. Alis. Cheeke, Mw.Petne, 
di Mmtin IVinV, Miss llullni-d, all luim Beiignl j 
Mis.Canmnif, taken out of the Emlnnd, Hum 
C.j'.on, wAb landed at the Cape , Sir J..lui I'sirlM-s, 
Bull., Mad^EalaUlisliment; Lieut.-Col.tJiant; 
tAo Sli.stiftACraut, I-n ut.-Co!. Marshall, Hon. 
iKiiipany’.s serviee; Mrs. Col. Marshall, Mis. 
'siundeis, Cajit. LiO\e, 11, M. I'ith Light l>ia- 
1 lions ; l.uut. Andepson, II. ,M. <i9th HegU. Mis. 
Aiidemni: all from Madras. Children: Miijm*» 
ti llKiune, M.I’oisytli, C. L. Cli<«k, tuo .Si«. 
p’lrns, Tinnusnii, B. Dnimmond, (« Oiaiii; two 
Vla.steis Swiiitou; Masteis Diumnumd, itrai'i, 
I'uidxie, Skaheiib, and twoCIm ks, rio.ii Ui ng.al; 
Mib.sM.arsholl,& tvo Mk es l>i nt, tnmi Mmliaa. 

Bv the l’elint<is.—Vmu the Mauritius: Mrs. 
Ashwoilh, Mis. Smith, Mr. \sh\uiitli, Mi.M aid, 
MibsAshwuilh, Master Asliwoith, Miss nnd Mm.s- 
ki Smith, two Misres Mackiij , Lieut. Aitliiii, 
H. M .'Aith Regk . . .. 

By the Hrro .Wa/oii-w.— From Bengal: M-s. 

Hudson, Mrs. ‘^llomp^o•l, Miss Bio.leis, four 
tlLsses’l’liompson; Mr.U. I>. Mian, Mi. ti.KeiKli- 
lei. Prom the Mnuntiii.s . Mis, Bossy, Mm. rorr' 
man. Mm, Luiiney, Mrs. Shan v et ; Capt.Uossy, 
Mr.Uossy, A. Shauvet, Es ]., M.Sliniivet, t^pt. 
Black, Mr.Blaek, Mm, Mai.dialL Mr-JI Am- 
hroHK Ur. Ainhro.sc, four Ma lers IMuislioll. r nau 
St.Tlelrna: Mrs, E. Henley. - , u, i 

By the hritunnia.-^l'una MadiHs : Col. .Stwle, 
Major Bamiwj Cnptniiw Jelleiies, HrqnlioriwB, 
Farisk ; LieutannuU M inchi Jones ; M'^ CuIoimm 
P iuiiiore, M]«. Col. Simtli; Mrs. IoO«S Mm. 
L. M. Buihhy, Mm. Bhitovi , Mi.ss Sunth. < hil- 
dico; Mum SUs'le, Mi.s.ses F. J. ^ 

Manters C. J. & R. Pasmore, 11. Bushbv, II. J. & 
A.Cleghorn, n.Fftulia; Miss P. Wuslibj. 

By the A/i(/^ord.— Fromlioinbay : Mrs. SkotUm 
aiidehiM, Mm.l)irkwn and two rlnWreii, 
Caui^pMI; Capt, H. Twir.ly, 4th ^gt. N. 1.; 
Capt Rhotton, H. M .iOth Regi. I <«l i L>^t. 
fcon, IL M. • 7thj Lieut. Snndel, 47tfi ; Llent. 

gi«tote,4th Regt. B. N\ L; W. liowel, Lsq., 

C. K«in,Mrs. Feuwiek and child, tandeilatCeybrn. 

Mythe Sariik.^wm Bombay : lion. Mm. Bn - 

(haiiiitn. Mm.' Whittle, MissJenkmsi 
Mhile, aM. atilhMegt, : LieaBmants Wat^, 
3ihhRcgL| HiitchiAMNi, H. M.4iith 
Richanison, 4lh Light Drago..nsi 


4Ta 

H. Slight, t»o Mailer* Hnyd* -MUr Boyd, tivv 
niaaters Buchanan ( lient. Uowucy, AUi RcfA, 
N. I.. died nt Sea. Mm. Franklaud, EHibni 
FraaUanil, Miaa S. Franklawl, CaptPadlfrjlStti 
Roffl. N.I., wm landed at the Caive. 

By theAklirrton.'-rFroilt Bengal: Major Cid^, 
Mrs. Crnker and three chlldrrn, Mr. and Mra. 
Lacey ; Mr. Paul, died at Sea { Mm. INinl and two 
riiiidien: Capt. Brow n, and Mr.O. nudsoii, tnw 
Alissi'sCbapmaii aud another child under hiacaie. 

* By the A/»rnnrffr,~From Ceylon: Aln.Wlied'* 
tom'Alaster U henloit, Iw o Misses Vt heaton ; Mik. 
(iibbons, Masler tiildions, lit'e Misses UII^Oi 
Mis. Winin'. Cnpl.Cole, 4Vh Kegt.. Mr.tsi«'#, 
.Ml. Slaiiwf’ll , Rev, Ml. .Newsteiul, 

By the /,iiif« /.'iist. -Fiinn the Mauritinv anrf 
theCaue: Dr. Primrose, Mr. Briiee, MasleiBnMif. 

By tne Raiitiiii/Auia'Afre.— From China: Ute« 
vanni Him. Rad.v,'o Psng. tuo Chinese MiMion' 
.iiy voiilhs, going to Italy for edueatioH, 

By the Mniins.—V»m .Madia.s and Ceyton i 

Lieut. Parker, filMh Regt.; Keating, Codi* 

pa iiy ’s Serv lee { Liisign Hlarliiord. Front Ceylohi 
LieuL-Col.Cnrdew, Royal Eugineert; WAt- 
son, Roval Artilleiy ; Ri v. Mr.Usborn, Woaley^ii 
Missioiinry i Mrs. (isborti and two children} lleV. 
Mr. Fo\, Wesleyan Missionary j Lieut. Heytte} 
2d Ceylon Hegt.; Di. Slepbeiison, AMifet. Byw.t 
Stall'; Air. 'ribeniido, (tninanca DeputaMM} 
M ra 'ni«‘ttndo ; tw o M isws Morgan, dnughtm ef 
Dr. Morgan; Mm Winter, andonerhild. 

By the OrieMf.— From lletiffai ; Miu Hdtl, 1^. 
Ogilvie, Mrs. Fagan, Mrs. Walker; F. T. RiM, 
Ksq, Alerchant; two Misses and Master fMI | 
AlUs and Master Ogilvie; two Mlimu and thikn 
MastemFigim; Miss and Master Waller; Mlaira 
ShakesiM-nre and Siii'yil; Alasters Hohhmidai 
Carter, and two Alastem W ilson ; MatternJtd Mm 


geaiil, two ^liistei.-^ layior; iwisainuM; wa 
Rtn«lers .Sbakesja-are; two Masters 
Uuartei master .(. F. KIngsby, H. M. BOtti Lim 
Dragoons, died 2:kl Feb. at Sea. Fnnu CavhM ; 
Mrs. O’Brien; . 1 . V.tfaniier; IJent. Archer, H.M. 
»?lh Kegt. r. » , se 

By the ftoynl Oifjfc*— -From Benipali “ 

....... 11 .. ..kI., imiiunl t 


Deiini.s, Cnpt. itennls, lleiiKBl ArtIHeryi CiF^i 
.f. Dun and J. W..tmies. Nth Regt. N.L;. 


v..M*nes. —s*. — — 

Aliisieis DenniH; Miss Maiy l*ajul»<*rt, twoMl^e 
Callev, Maskr t.'atley, Miss Jane Dnn, 
iMaigant W.khI. Master Heiin Wood, 
Mantel's Jones Froirt Madras : Mm. Anna ' 
liilodi, widow of Lleiit.-Col. Maeinhndl ; “ 

Kh/ak-th Webb, Miss Mary ^herij^ tnp^ 

( liniles l.awrfe and S. L. " *■***» tkiT 
imr, of II. AI, ikthtti-gt.i two Miswe Wabb,tU'o 

Masters Weld), Master H. A, Kflott. 

Bv the /fitfci’ of /.fflwroster,— From Bwenl, M 
Ln< i|MN)i : Col. John Rose, 14th Bengal Itmntiy | 
Ml^. Rose and llilee . Iiildreii ; Captain .APLaidu, 
Aladins \imy ; Dr. Pellersoo, » 

Lieutenants J. Hart and Andi. M'NnIr, Mndma 
Army; Capt. J I’ Jennings, H.M. I4lh llegl. 
luloiilry . tbeRev. W. Iiovdia-, Mlealwiaryi Mrs. 

Loveless and four children. 

By the A/MoM.-4’ri*ni Bwigal. ■! Lnerpaol} 
Heiin W'llliiims, Esq., Cm il tb rvice ; l.ieat.p. 1. 
Richardson, Mrs. Ricbardrou nod tworhiUjmii 
Mr. Jas.Kyiwr, Mm. Kvmer and four liiHilmi » 
Mrs. Swainson; Mr. J A. Liiuondci Li«t. 
W. I). Ktewurt, JW .V. I., <tied2PlUJii»tiaiTi Mr. 

J. d,n WilM.ii,die<l 24lh 

By the Ciflumlno.-^V mn Bombay,*! Uveri^ « 
Capi. AV. D. Rol«rlHo«, 4tli and « PW*- 

K, «!ie s^'rvaiit; l/>.ir. 

C«mii»niiy’s Service, dle« nu bo^ » Mr. Ywjg, 

Mm.V»uBg and tworbiWreiji 

and servacl ; LlewU-Col. W iMIain Oilh^ 1 1 lailde 

C mie. Eki., Mrs. Cowic, Masters 

Uiibeit Ha»iilli.ii; MissIioniwCoydwi^R'J- 

Scoter. II. isibatt.frtHh 

Him, Kaq. I'«»rtugiim 

Hy Ihe WiUUm Mi/e*,— From 
|l;i 1 try, wife iM' W . 0. Bayhlf, ^^*****®!JF 

tu lilononunt; Mi«s J. MajHi Mrs. Oaket, two 



4S0 OeMtal list of Passengers. 


MlMMWUliaim ; Mrp. KfiUMilt, Mrt.Venotiri M pi. 
Ynrwr; Mastpr^iBaylfy and OidifW) two Ma^tm 
Kennfv. two Ma«itenVf nonr, two Maattra Kidrs. 
Iwm Madras: Ueorge Stratton, Kaq. and Cliarlf* 
Honl»,K»q., Madras Ci nil S^rvirr, 

Medical Board} t'apt Hatberlv, N. 1.; Coi-n^t 
J, R. Brown, Madrae Cavalr)’'; J. Honrntz, Km|., 
tert-oponhagon ; Mre, StrAtton, Mr't.Harils, Mm. 
Hatherly t two Mimw'iStralUiii, ('to Mimch Har- 
riet two Miiwfi Hathnrly ; Mastci- Heme, tw'O 
Maater Whaonele. From Potwh<rh«rry : lMr-«. 
Orthamt wife of (4(wral tiraham; Madame lie 
UEfliig, for France < Miniies (iiwbam and Warren, 
two MImcr Fraser, Manler Stevenson. 

By the Gowyes.-— From llenRal : Mr*. Trower, 
wife of Charles Trower, Fii<(. Mr*, (‘oiiiberli^e, 
wife of I.lent.-Col. CitutbeiieRe; W. A. Shott, 
Free Merchant: Lieut Kastwoud, II. M. 44tii 
Rej(t.i Lieut K. T. Hn\vkiii*, lUth N. 1. ; Mr. 
George Hendenon, iVlen‘liHut,dieilatSen, Jan. Hi, 
iHf4 : Misses Hertrain nnd 'I'row er,Ma.sterTrowe! , 
aiul two JohiiHonN. Foiui Madrast LndyStaniey, 
wife of Sir K. Stanley: Mr«. Taylor. Mrs. Ilon- 
Umn} Lieu t-Ool. Taylor, Veteran llatt,- Capt 
IngUs, 34t)iltegt, N. l.j Cornet U.Cutulierlece, 
7ih Regt N.C. : Cornet J. »>ng, flth llegt. N. C. ; 
iL*qmet J. F. Mackenzie, 7tli Kegt., N.t*. ; Lieut 
O.^uuning, Ut Uegt N, I.; it. (*iirrie, 8th 
omot P. Fletcher, 73d ditto; J. I(. Agnew, nth 
lUtto, died at Sea, April 6, ; rtiomn* Norris, 

Esq., Merchant; two Master* Ikinhnni. 

In IMS Admiral Hatavin, houmi 

to,]i0ttentam ; Col. lie Man, Dutili Navy; Col. 
C^nelitu, Dutch Aiiny. and three childn ni Mr. 
Ktoulhott^ and twoclilfdren, sit servants. 

By the di/rora.— From Bombay: Mrs. Mi^ur 

K aties, Mrs. Thonuis, Mra Mitchell ; Ca|>t It. 

arle, Eieut Sterling, and Dr. P. Leslie, llonilNiy 
Cigil Service; Dr. Holmes, H. M. 4th laineem ; 

S r. HeodeTMin, Hotnbav Civil Service; Mr. Sny ; 

qiwrs, Mitchell, Niissi F.lli*; Masters Mitchell, 
Clow, Betts, and F. Betts. '• 

By the Peljai/frt.— From llenvnl ; Col. and Mr*. 
Riailbt and four children; Col. Yufe, Cnutains 
J. H- Uttle, Scott, Axforil and Sterling ; Master 
ant Mias Ward ; Mrs. Sterling ; Ma.sters Bnrltoii, 
James and Bird ; Col. and Mr*. Cuniming; Mrs. 
W. J. Bird ; Mim Bird and three servants : Mrs. 
Bird and family were landed at the Cape. 

By the Eurl SI, I'iiiceat.— From Singapore : 
Mr. W. M. Beck,«6d Dr. Sainsk. 

By tlif Rerkifiykaia.— From Bengal : M rs. Beach, 
Mm. Readdie, and Mrs. M’illiams; Kev. Mr. 
Thomas and Laily . From M adros : t 'ol. 1 Vnhaio, 
BtlWAi Service; Capt. Magill,3H(li Kegt; Lieuts. 
omitti, 4l8t Kegt. ; Mahon and I'aton, 40ih Kegt. ; 
Boivek Farran and Shee. Modras Sei-vicc. 

m the Asia.-'Froin Bengal: Mr. and Mr.< 
McDonald, and lour chiUtmi ; Mrs.Tolfrey, and 
four children ; Mrs. Sulinan, and two children; 
Mm. Hodgson and child; Mism-* Walker and 
Sinclair 1 Mastor Spry; Col. Coldwell, C. B. ; 
Col. J. NicolfHth N. 1. i Capt. Hodgson ; Lieut. 
Matthias; Kiis. (fordon; Mr. Ashton,- Mr. Bromi. 

BytbelofMs.— Fruiarliengal: LieuU-Col. Pen- 
ton; Dr.J.Jolinsoii; Caiil. Aldous,oflheB<-iigal 
F.itMlishmeut: Lieut. >V. .Ma%well, 14th Kegt.; 
J. W. Taylor, Fsq., Mcrchnnl; Mrs. Mer.xiesi 
Mliiimt'. R A. Pereira J Master-» C. 4c J. Smith. 


DEPARTURRS i(» INDIA. 

By the .Iforz/ees* «/ /fruGMOs.— l or Bombay . 
Ricnant Turin, Ks<|. 

By tlMfi'ritis Hr^ral.^Tt* Bengal; Mr*. Hop. 

C r, Mrs. PI%{;ki, Alii* Pstter.Min, Alis.* Ilnig, 
ant-Cid. White, Lient..('ol. Ilojiiier, Capt. 
Tonlon,'Capt. UMdnlph,l^pt. G. UiHkou. IJrtii. 
(L BeUler, tlF«riiUUpstSF. Dgil> h 
Mr. R* Hopper, Mr. HiXlulph, Mr. Haldane, 
cadet; Mr. PhiUipt, cailct; Air. Mt.nr, mi reliant. 

By the BueNe.x-i'or Bengal : Mr. II. Phillips. 
. By the Geoffre /lowe.~For Hengsl : Lieut. Ram. 

By the <7«ad»ac.-~For Bcagnl : Miiea'S Adams 
and Paliaer; J. U. Harrington, Kst;., BeogW Krr. 
yloriMessra. Law apd Ijiw, ilia.; MeMSia.trfird< 
nor, Mtntioiiiery, ROieqn, Cinlei* ; ~ Mat'k* 

l|talkyfiil|.| M«M«.a«ltwaiidHuUhli>soo. 


By the KnlhtriHt Stru art Bom. 

bag ; Mrs. Marriott, Capt. Campbell, Mr*. Cam*. 
brll^ JIfsw ii. Hawkins and Oonlou, Cadets ; Mi 
HBHpisses GilBo, Thompson, and Morris. 

h»rd Ca^H'reajrA.*~ForBombay : ('oi 
an-l Mm. Delani^tte, Airs. Richmond, Mrs. Mol- 
lis Mis* Campbe-I, Capts. Pearson, CaaaM, aM 
$pnitt, Mr. H. Berrv. Hon. Mr. Seton, Hon. A 
O. Murray, Mr. W. Dunlop, Mis* J. Dunkqi, Mr 
SamuH A. CroRon, and ftf r. MonteAero, 

By the Ai:a,«-For Madras and Bengal i Mn 
and Miss Cochrane. Mrs. Harding, Mrs. Chgiu. 
bers, three M Is.'h*s Choinbers, Lieut, Col. and Mr*. 
Pereira, Mr. R.Claiks, MadrasClvil Service, aad 
lady; Dr. II. Atkinsim, Mrs. and Mis* Atkinson, 
Miss F. and Meo-rs. A. and G. H. Atkinson, Capt 
C. linurens, Lieut. Col. Pitcairi.e, !\le*9rs.Hhiii.i, 
T. Beale, R. Gardner, W.H. Tyler, and (i. W. 
Alexander, writers; ille.ssrs. T. Whistler, I’, 
floiild, W. lunes, J. P. Sharp, C. J..C. Collins, 
W. Alston, and J. CauipUdl, ciulets. 

By the CanmttU. — Vov MoiIhlh nnd Bi'ngnl- 
Mr. and Mrs. I'slier, Mr.and Mrs. Bluet, l)i. tnul 
Mrs. Ciagie, Mr.and Mi*. Buddy, Mr. aud.Mi^ 
Rldsilall,lwo MisM'H Rlenchy mien, Mis « O, (loo- 
diiige, Miss Delirctt. Captains Nort.ir, Coventrj, 
'l'lior;»e, and Deluctt, Lieut. Musgraeo, Messrs. 

R. Fitzgerald, Hutton, Jenkins, Ciwte, Keii, 
ChouetU*, Puduer, nnd the Kev. W. Sarkis. 

By the Pijrnmuit . — For Madras and Bengal ; 
Rev. Ml. and Mrs. Kidd, for Alalhrea, Rev. Ali 
and Mrs. F.dmoiids, lor Cliinsurah ; Messrs, pnee, 
I anrieil, T. W. Snmuer, A. Hnrper, Lone, Wil- 
kinson, W. D. (Iftinnge, Wntkinson. Bennett, 
Erskine, Afrs. Wntkinson, and two children. 

By ttie Beacoo/ew.^For Madras and Bengal 
Rev. J. fl. Chapman, to Madras; Mm. Uongli 
and daughter, nnd Miss A. Noble. 

By the l.adu —For Bengal ; CaptninH 

Seymour and (irilu^ha^v, Lient^^^inubell, 
Mfssis. Peecber, i*alsgruve. Hi|||||L Moore, 
ALirshnll, Leybuiu, and Scurilla, MBPOrinishaM 
h child. Mis. Kniuptoii and Kuieiick, 3 Misso 
Maxwell, .Minchlu, Andre, Misses Vincent, 
Mills, Patlev. Hughe., Mrs. Bnrlu.x, Alra.Tnrnii. 

By the Afarehimes^ of AVin— F or Madras and 
Bengal : Mm. Mount, li.r Bengal; Mrs. CunwdI 
and Wnielts for Madras . Miss Snort, for ditto ; 
A. Cherry. Esq. Miulras Civil .Serviee; Dr. Con- 
well, Madias KstiiblishiiH'nt; Capt Willetts, his 
Maje.sty’s Service; Capt. Fitzgerald. Bengal 
Establishment; Hev. Mr, Proley, ditto’; Mr. 'F*^- 
lur, iMadrns Establisihinent ; K. Mendies, E.<(q. lor 
Bengal ; Mev.rs. H. (irillltbs, Millar, Fenton, 
Jack, Mellish. nnd Evelyn, Cadets; Mr. Lilly for 
Madias, and some Military Officers. 

Bv the Rove. — Fur Madras and Bengal : Miss 
M. Mackea. 1 , Alisse* I. J., L. and M. B«U«r, 
rtanghters of Sir A. Buller; Lieut. Col. Garner, 
Bengnl Iiiiniitry ; Mr. 'P. Deikins, BairlNteT; 
Ensign |.\ i.ch,' Htli Hegt; .Messrs. T. Irving, 
Rrskine, Kr.skiiu*, C Campliell, W. F. Camp- 
l-ell, J. F. Hamilton. and A. C. Hayes, cadets: 
Mr. li. Poilett.tisc iiiarioer, lor Bcng.al ; Mt*. S. 
Dyer, Mfskes II. aad F. Dyer, Miss F.. Harripg* 
toil, Mrs.Tei)niNoo, Dr. S. Dyer, Madras Erta* 
Mishment; Mr. H. V. Cunolly, writer, Mr. C. 
Mest, rndet; Capt Teiitiison, Royals; iieut 
Nicholsim, 1st. Ilfsal.s : Assistant Surgooii Htod- 
dart, ditto; Meats. .S. Tresidder, Woodhouse, 
CHinpbrIi, \\ illiaoismi, Muuntstepben, lanes, 
and Ensign Want, Jdlh Re-gL; and lieqt Har- 
ding, WHh Regt. for Madras. 

By the Geofr^e.— Fur Madras: R. C. Cal^Ew* 
an«rUwly; Capt. F^inrie; Men-srs. Blair, Cnristie 
(Ciuleij, and .Sobirder(Vrt.S»iit.)* Ur.Rlertian- 
s»m, Wi!i* .Aroott, Mr*. De BniH'he and Adiipfen. 

Bv the A*rrll.-For Bengal : Mr*. W. H. Beat- 
sou,' All*. Plavfair aad Chill, Mrs, Sw4%<l«i¥ 
Mi-*es Beeeliy , Ali^tm H. Swindell and Plnfeir> 
t'apt. Arrow, aiWl Lieats. Birrlt|aiid Span, H. C. 

S. ; Rev. Dr. Young, i haploiii «in Ilie Rental 
Kstabtlshmeiit; Mr. J. De Winter Mmr, cailrt; 
Messrs. Udney, PidcoeW, and AkmtuiAer, wrtfefti 
Mr. Bt Jttlitoifnre tueivhanti 
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THB MYSTERIES OF LAW, AS PRACTISED AT BOMBAY. 

The subject of the present article is one of the highest importance td^the 
people of India at large, as involving this great question— Whether they 
shall enjoy access to, or be altogether shut out from, the enjoyment of 
justice, by the moderation or extortion of those in whose hands its ad- 
ininistratien is placed It is a subject which has also excited consider- 
able interest even in England, where a certain e^rit du corps has been 
roused against Sir Edward West, (we do not say unjustly,) and the in- 
dignation of the Bar has been pretty loudly and generally expressed, at 
his a|i||^ary suspension of all the, members of their own body from the 
exeroSof their functions at Bombay. We do not by any means ap- 
prove of so violent, and as it would seem to us, so inappropriate a re- 
medy ; and as to the doctrine maintained by Sir Edward ^ 

“ no power on earth had any right to call in question the prweedings of 
his Court," we can only say it may be law, and go^ law, in the orainary 
acceptation of the term, but it is not consistent with the spirit of justice, 
which would shun the very apjTearanco of arbitrary or irresponsible 
power, and more especially on the Bench, erected in India expressly to 
prevent the abuses of that power in others. ^ It is the n^ure of power, 
however, to make those who possess much of it desire still more. Like 
wealth, the love of it increases with increased possession— and both are 
such inevitable corrupters of the human heart, that all our legal institu- 
tions ought to be framed with a view to prevent their too rapid and too 

extensive accumulation. , . 1 . ^ j 

Of Sir Edward West’s share in the dispute between the Uurt and 
the Barristers at Bombay, we have before expressed our opinion fi^ly, 
and we repeat again that his decree of suspension appears to us harsh 
and inappropriate; dnd his notion, that the only remedy for mal-piac- 
tices in his duty, if their existence could really be proved, is by im- 
peachment in Parliament, amounts to a confewion that they V® 
ther remediless ; for no man acquainted with English or Indiin histoiy 
cotild indulge a hooe of the slightest redr^ from 
the offence of the Barristers was against the “ di^ity of the Court , thaU 
dignity would not have been lessened, but rather increased, by reading a 
of caution to the offenders, and permitting them, by favour of he 
Court, to p^ed in their duties under an expression 
past, and a pledge of greater discretion for the future. If 
was agttwst the limmumty at large, -which we consider to be the case, 

O ientnl JMtf, Vof’ 2. ^ ^ 
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from their exorbitant demands of fees ha^g laid the foundation of the 
whole proceeding — ^the appropriate punishment would have been to insist 
on their still conducting the suits of their clients for the fees already 
established, (and those far from being moderate ones, as will appear Here- 
after,}-^ to oblige them to disgorge a portion of iheit ill-gotten W(^th, 
if it pOnld bo proved that they h&d long extorted fees to whicH they were 
not entitled. But suspending the whole of the Bar, and thus interrupt- 
ing the course of public business ; or admitdng. attorneys to practise as 
Barristers, to the great confusion of duties, and in many cases, perhaps, 
to the extreme prejudice of the unfortunate cUents, does appear to us a 
measure quite unsuited to the nature of the remedy which the case required. 

On the other hand, it is but justice to Sir Edward West to say, that, 
whether he acted under the impression of his being fully borne out by 
the law and the charter, or whether it was a mere impulse of warm and 
ungovernable feeling which led him to the decision pronounced, His mo- 
tives appear to have been to benefit the native Indian as well as Etdro- 
pean population of Bombay, by giving them cheap justice ; and this is a 
robe which, like charity, might deserve to cover a multitude of sins. 

Amidst all this, it must not be concealed that great differeiKses of 
opinion prevail in Bombay itself upon this subject. — Mr. j^phinstone, 
the Governor, and many of the Civil and Military Servants of the East 
India Company, are said to be so hostile to Sir Edward West’s proceed- 
ings, that they hold no intercourse with him, and thus the society of the 
island is divided into two classes, each, as usual, conceiving themselves 
entirely and exclusively in the right, and the other irredeemabl^wrong. 
Instead of our pursuing a middle course, as is usual with those who will 
not take the trouble to examine for themselves, and who make up by an 
affectation of impartiality for a want of industry or judgment, we have 
taken some pains to inquire into the matter, and have come to the con- 
clusion that both parties are wrong, though thero is an immense differ- 
ence between the degrees of blame to be attached to either. 

The leading facts of the case have been published by us before, as 
they came to our knowledge, accompanied with such observations as the 
separate and successive disclosures suggested.* But it was not until re- 
cently that we obtained copies of the correspondence read in the Court 
at Bombay, and attested by the affidavit of Mr. Ayrton, the attorney 
through whom the papers principally passed. A reference to the pages 
indicated below will give to such of our readers as may not have be- 
stowed any previous attention on the subject, a suffieient acquaintance 
with the leading facts of the case to prepare them for the understanding 
of what follows ; and their perusal of tlie documents we shall lay before 
them, will explain at once the origin, aim, and end of the proceedings in 
Question. It is not often that we have so distinct a view, from hMnd 
the oiirtaijp, of those learned performers who parade the great stage of 
public life. It is they themselves, however, who have removed the veil, 
ny which they were Wore shrouded from vulgar eyes ; and we 
therefore, be pardoned for indulging ourselves, while we can, with a nmre 
familar view of their hallowed mysteries, than it falls to the lot of the 
uninitiated generally to obtain. 

The first of these curious documenta, to which we aUude, is an nffkia* 


* See the OrientalilwiMi vel. i. p. 676, 661 1 veL 18^. M. 
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fit of Mr. Frederick Ayrton, AUorney-at-Law in Bombay, explanatoiy 
pf the correspondeiu^ exhibited by him in the Court at that Presidency ; 
the substance of which we shall faithfully report, divested of its tedious 
technicalities, inserting the letters to which reference is made, as we 
proceed with the narrative. 

Mr. Ayrton deposes, that on the 7th of August, 1823, he received 
a letter George Norton, £^. (the recently appointed Advocate 
General, who had not then been in India more than a few months, but 
who seemed disposed to enter vigorously on his task of preparing to quit 
it again as soon as possible,) — of which the following is a copy 
To F. Ayrton, Esq. 

My dkar Sir, Bombay, August f, 1823. 

The subject of counsel's fees having, unfortunately, become a matter of 
discussiou in public Court, and it being dosirabU that misunderstandings on this 
K'ore should, of all things, be avoided, I thiuk it as well to send you on the 
other side, for your information, a list of the smallest fees to be found in the 
Master’s books at Madras with respect to the cases there specified, as estracted 
by a gentleman at the bar there, and sent to Mr. Parry ; and I tmst that the 
want of any regular principles to be guided by in these matters, which all of the 
gentlemen in your branch of the profession have from time to time lamented to 
me, and have desired to be furnisned with, will now in some degree be supphed. 
As goon as any information comes from Calcutta on the subject, I presume you 
and the other gentlemen, when in possession of such analnrous data, will have 
no difficulty ia taking, in the result, such a course in marking couusers fees as 
will obviate any misconceptions for the future. 

For myself, I shall only say that, without afTecting to dictate or to aapresi a 
more direct opinion iu regard to my own fees, 1 shall always expect to meet 
with the same consideration in that respect as m^ equals, and ito better. It 
would certainly be a very peculiar circumstance which would induce me to think, 
myself authorised to reject any brief; but I will take the liberty of saying, that 
no consideration whatever shall persuade me to accept a less fee thRit.tha very 
smallest given in similar cases at other presidencies ; and any attempt directed 
to make me, 1 shall look upon as an alFront. If I caunot receive the usual and 
regular fee, I will take none at all This is a determination which, iu my view, 

1 owe both to my own professional character individually, and to the proper dignity 
of the profession at large. 

I think and hope I have now said quite enough to preclude any future discus* 
sion, ou uiy part, upon this topic, which I, for one, am resolved not to condescend 
to, I reniaiu, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Gbo. Norton, 


Drawing, or perusing, signing and settling a Bill 

or Answer m Equity 

Brief to Senior on bearing in Equity Cases .. f • 

|Cou6uIution in Equity Cases 

Motions, if of course, or unopposed 

If not of course, or opposed 

■— to dismiss, Ac. in Eejuity 

Demurrers, (1 presuine arguing) • 

Petitions 

In Common Law Actions, Brief to Senior 

Signing Plaiiits 

Driwi^ and settling Pleadings 

Gei^ral Rctainar • 

[Special Retainer 


PftjCO- 

il«i. 

Gold Ru- 
Mubnn. pM». 

Nterhnf. 

£. «. d. 

25 

6 .. 0 

9 0 0 

30 

7 .. ^ 

10 10 0 

25 

6 .. 0 

9 0 0 

5 

1 .. H 

1 li • 

10 

2 .. 5 

3 It 0 

10 

2 .. 5 

3 10 0 

25 

6 .. 0 j 

,900 

15 

3 .. 0( 

4 6 0 

30 

7 .. 2f 

10 10 0 

5 

1 .. H 

1 15 0 

10 

8 .. 5 

3 10 0 

100 

24 .. 0 

36 0 0 

23 

6 0 

9 0 0 


N, B.— It wiU be obierved, th.t a U here mkoned rt M tup^ ; » ,»ld 

moiliir at 15 rupees : and rtie amount In pounds sterling is calculated by allowing 
2 ihaiings for a rupee, wbicb is a Utde above tlm pfOMte low rate of exrbange. , 
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To this letter Mr. Ayrton sent no reply ; bat be deposes that most of 
the fees specified in the foregoing list, and which hs understood Mr. 
Norton to mean,' was the lowest that he would consent to receive, weto 
of greater amount than the fees that had been heretofore paid to C^ns^ 
in o^ary cases at Bombay. He adds, in. his affidavit, that both be- 
fsie and i^er the receipt of the letter given above, and in consequence 
of the dissatisfaction * expressed by the Banisters at Bombay at the 
amount of their fees, he had, according to the best of his judgment, in- 
creased the general rate of them in the proportion of 25 per cent, which 
he did in order to satisfy their demands and facilitate the business of hts 
clients. In this manner also, he states, that Counsel had sometimes re- 
turned their briefs to him with suggestions for an increase of fees, when 
he has altered the fees originally marked from four and six gold mohurs 
to six and nine gold mohurs : nay, even, that on some occasions, he had 
doubled the accustomed fee, in conformity to what he was led to under- 
stand was the ex^ctation of Counsel in such cases ; although, without 
such suggestions from them, he would have given only the ordinary fee 
if left to his discretion: but he complied from time to time with these 
unwal demands, in order to remove, if possible, the unpleasant feeling 
that would have resulted from his neglecting to do so, and in the hope 
that sooner or later some more definite and specific arrangement might 
be made, as to the fees of Counsel on all cases put into their hands. He 
adds, that on motions in a cause, made on notice, the Barristers de- 
manded two gold mohurs, whereas the fee hitherto paid was only one ; 
and that he had received repeated intimation from the Counsel practising 
in the Court at Bombay, that their fees were too small. 

On the 23d of July, 1823, Mr. Ayrton received the following letter 
from A. S. Le Messurier, Esq., at the foot of which he made the memo- 
randum now annexed to it 

To F. Ayrton, Esq. 

PiAR Sir, Bombay, July 23, 1823. 

Conceiving the fee of six (6) gold mohurs to be the least remuneration 
that ctn be given for the labour of drawing any bill, and that 1 expect that fee to 
be itiwatfs given, 1 return th<; accompanying papers, in order that an additional 
fee may be marked, or 1 must decline baviog any thing to do with them. 

Yours, faithfully, A. S. Le MesSuricr. 

Memorandum by Mr. Ayrton. 

The Bill drawn was about 1.1 fifteen folios, and was only for a discovery of the 
names of the persons in whose behalf the Defendant had signed a policy of in- 
surance under the designation of ** a Company." For such a BHl, the fee, iu 
England, would have Men oue guinea : the six gold mohurs were marked as re- 
quested for drawing this Bill.* 

This letter, and the memorandum attached to it, need no further com- 
ment. We therefore peuss oh to the further facts coiitained in Mr. Ayr- 
ton's affidavit. In this he states, that in a certain cause, wherein Kin- 
nerd^ was the plaintiff, and Prendeiwt and others the defendsmts, 
Mr. Charles Grant was employed, in m early part' of the proceed}pgS) 
as the Solicitor for the plaintiff ; bUt thht afterwards he, Mr. Ayrton, 
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received charge of the cause as Solicitor. At the tine of this change 
Mr. Ayrton was assured by Mr. Grant that he had already paid to Mr. Le 
Messurter and Mr. Parry, the Counsel in this case, the sun of 610 rupees; 
Mr. Ayrton, however, on receiving the affair into his hands, ooniidmng 
that Mr. Le Messurier had taken some trouble in drawing the bil], 
marked to him the further sum of 226 rupees. The bill having been 
filed, a demurrer was put in; and on that occasion Mr. Ayrton again 
gave, with the briefs to argue this demurrer, the following fees :->-To Mr» 
Norton, for brief fee and consultation, 220 rupees ; to Mr. Party, for the 
same, 160 rupees; and to Mr. Le Messurier, for the same, 136 rupees. 
The demurrer, after being filed, required to be amended ; when Mr. 
Ayrton was again called upon to give two gold mohurs, or 30 rupees, rs- 
fresherfees, to each of the gentlemen above named. Besides this, there 
was given to Mr. Norton, the Advocate General, a re/ainer/ee of five 
gold mohurs ; making altogether for fees paid on this cause alone, up to 
the arguing of the demurrer, one thousand four hundred rupees and up- 
wards ! 

On the 24th of September, 1823, the demurrer was called on to be 
argued, at which period Mr. Irwin, another barrister, began to state ihe 
contents of the bDl, and proceeded therein for about ten minutes, when 
the Recorder suggested that it would be for the l)encfit of all parties that 
the case should be referred to arbitrators, and settled out of ^court.^ Mr. 
Norton, the Advocate General, expressed the complainant’s willingness 
to refer the matter as advised : the matter, therefore, stood over to re- 
ceive the defendants* acquiescence to such rclcrence ; and the brief was 
on the next day sent back from the plaintiff s Counsel to Mr. Ayrton, his 
attorney. On the 26th of September, however, the very day following, 
Mr. Ayrton was informed by the defendants* Solicitor, that they would 
not consent to such reference, and accordingly the brief w'as again sent 
to Mr. Norton, the Advocate General, by whom it was ongmally held. 
It was, however, instantly returned, accompanied by the following 
note 


To F. Ayhton, Esq. 


Mv Dear Sir, noinb.y,S«pt.26, ISM. 

I bare .Iway. understood that whenever i case has been opened, a^ ^- 
ioumed, for any purpose, the Counsel, in reiumniE their * 

T,fu,lJr. Icem^ulTdonot think the fees in the 

to the nature of it, are much hi([her than to be in reswet W ^ 

see no reason for departiiie from what is resolar and fw o? 

! retnm you, theJore, Als brief. b* ""ked «i.h a 
sort, and remain lourt, vnu/, 

llus is a very happy specimen of the liberal feelings and exten^ 
vieWaS^vrLr;ho.in two short days, » 

cUent’s case, as to render it necessary to refresh 

addirionallooklng into the facU or '5® ®7h«" m£onTf 

not seem to have been thought of, but by more fees, 
whidi Midd constitute an insult, and their increase smooth down ail as- 
perities into- the most perfect good humour and «>“*«“*• 

Mr. Ayrton depoie.rtl«t the re.*)n of f fheSm' 

waa, that such an additional ^ mottaret that 

stanl^s under which the canee had been 

the t(e$ given to the CouMei in this canee, bad abendy been so extreme j 
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li^ral, as not to call for further advances in this stage of Uie pm- 
(^lAg. Mr* Ayrton accordingly addressed a note to Mr, Norton, St^gtieg 
that he nuist take his client’s directions on die subject of this extraerdinaiy 
demand, as he was resolved not to interfere further on his own responsibi- 
lity as to Counsel’s fees. He ac^rdingly saw his client on the follow- 
ing day, and communicated to him verbally the contents of Mr* Norton's 
letter; when the unfortunate cUent, terrified pt the apprehension of a 
protracted litigation, every step of which might be thus attended with 
incalculable expense, and feeling his inability to satisfy such repeated 
and exorbitant demands, particularly as the fees hitherto paid bad not 
been deemed sufficient, directed his Solicitor to dispense with the further 
assistance of the last-retained Counsel, Mr. Norton, and confine the 
further conduct of his cause to the two banisters previously engaged. 

Mr. Ayrton accordingly wrote to Mr* Norton, stating, that as his client 
had now nothing to expect but protracted litigation with the defendants, 
and, as might be seen from the statements in the bill, he was not in a 
condition to meet a heavy expense, he was under the necessity of declin- 
ing Mr. Norton's further assistance, he being the last Counsel retained ; 
expressbg, however, at the same time, the regret of himself and client, 
at the loss which their cause would necessaiily sustain in being deprived 
of his valuable services. To tliis civil intimation of an inability to meet 
the exorbitant demands of the keepers of that Justice which, we are so 
often told is ** open to all,”— the following was the civil reply;— 

To Mr. F. Ayrton. 

Sit, Saturday Afternoon, Sept. 27 . 

1 feel much relieved by Major K.'s relinquishment of my further inter- 
ference in bis case j and therefore make uo manner of complaint on the subject. 

But you, Sir, kuow perfectly well, that to retain a Barrister, and not employ 
him,— eiMcially when by sucb retainer he has found iiimself ol>li{i;ed, as you also 
know he has been obliged, to resign one offered on the other side,— is a piece of 
conduct Which, as far as you arc concerned in it, ought to banish pour presenct 
from mp oj^ce altogether for the future; but 1 have t.i request only for the pre- 
sent that you keep yourself aud your briefs out of it as much as you can, as 
nothing but professiopal necessity will in future induce me to sec you or any be- 
ionging to you in it again. 

You will dearly understand from this, that I look to you and you only as the 
author of the afv ront put upon me iu regard to the subject of your note this 
morning. 

If 1 was puzzled before, 1 now perfectly understand the meaoioR of ** your re- 
tolutioD,” as you express yourself, ** oerer to interfere in reraru to my feeS|" 
and 1 heartily wish you would extend your resolution to the briefs also, which in 
sucb case you ought, 1 think, to do. But 1 have this to add, that any deaign you 
111 ^ entertain, aud which you have already with no small degree of insolsncb 
iumcieutly issmuated, of obliging roe to disgrace mysetf er my priffeetioH with 
the acceptance of irregular fees, or to work without fees, will be quite fruitless ; 
aud if you are not more respectful in your conduct towards me for theiiiture, 
1 will tee bow far such a design may not be made to redovnd on your own 
ilXADt 

As to Major IL’t cate, no one thing could have been more satisfacton to mv 
fetiinrsj than with reference to hit peculiar tituation, to have engaged in bis 
causelinrced ; but not through tlie medium of such an attorney rs yourielf^ put- 
ting the case in my bauds in the manner you have. 

I am, Sir,. yours obediently, 

^ Grorqr NoRTqM. 

U can harfily be aeoesiaxy to o&r a kbgle remark on tbU specimaa 
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of courtesy aad delicacy, except to observe that it is the production ef 
ad individual who had been apwinted Advocate General of Bombay, by 
a fortunate accident, and had been in India only a few months; when 
at the Recorder remarked on a subsequent occasion, ** a new light 
seemed to have broken in upon Vum;” but this light was rather “ dark- 
ness visible,** as it appears he cOuld neither see, hear, nor undentand, 
without bis vision, bis intellect, and his speech being quidcened by inces- 
sant and interminable fees 1 

tn the course of the same day, Sept. 27, Mr. Ayrton also addressed 
Mr. Parry, stating to him the circumstances that had transpired, and 
begging that he would thenceforward consider himself as the leading 
Counsel of his client ; to which he received the following reply : 

To F. Ayrton, Esq. 

Drar Sir, Saturday, September 27, 1823. 

The enclosed is a note that was to hare been forwarded to you this momlsg, 
as soon as I was satisfied that it was not your intention to have sent me a refiresher 
fee in the cause therein alluded to. 

The contents of your note Jqst now received have removed all uncertainty 
upon this point, and 1 find also an additional labour and reiponsibility loipoiei 
upon me. 

From the whole tenor of your note, I cannot but perceive that it is wished that 
poverty should be considered as the reason why Counsel are not remunerated in 
proportion to their labours ; and 1 therefore return my Brief-fee, pceferrlnff to 
conduct the cause ^atuituusly rather than acquiesce in accepting what 1 cousTder 
an insufficient remuneration. Yours, truly, 

G. P. Parry. 

(Enclosure.) 

Dear Sir, am very sorry to find, by your note, that the recommendation of 
the Court has failed in producing a reference in the case of v. /Ven- 

ih'gastf and from your not having thought it neerssary to tend a rtfrtther fee^ 
1 must conclude you consider your client’s case will be lufficieiitly supported by 
nfff/t recotleetion merely of tU vircumstaneet at a comyettnt hnowledgt ef the entt 
on Wedmetday last, will enable Counsel to argue U. 

I have thought proper to apprize you of this, in order that in rate the demurrer 
should he held good^ the disadvantages under which the Complainant*! cate emet 
into Court may beaso'ibed to the riuiit atute. 

Yours truly, G. F. Parry. 

Here then, is an avowal, which has the merit of frankness at least, and 
tills is a rare virtue among lawyers especially, that two days were suffi- 
cient to unfit an advocate for arguing a question of which be was en- 
tirely master before ; and that if he failed on Saturday to retain a perfect 
recollection of what he thoroughly knew and remembered on Wednesday, 
the true came of this treachery of memory would be the absence of a 
ftfresher fee ! 

After this, a letter was sent by Mr. Norton s clerk, encouraged no 
doubt by the examples of bis superiors, addr^d to Mr. Ayrton, and 
stating that he was ** desired by Mr. Norton to inform him that in future, 
on all fees pidd to himself, ho would expect clerk*a fees also to be paid, 
according to the practice in England.* He then gives a scale, appa' 
rently either his mtster*s or his own, making the clerk's facA an advance 
of six per cent, on those of the barrirter (no such fees hgviog ever been 
paid in j^mbay before); and, making an es-post facto application of 
Ws own decree, be adds, ** I iliould be much obUged, If, when you letue 
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Mr. Norton’s imxmnt, you would transmit the amount of dwibttowiitt**.... 
giving a long bill of cleric’s fees to be paid by the unhappy eHenti Kia* 
nersley, who had already been compelled to decline the ^tther services 
of his master, because of his inalSility to satisfy his extravagant Amends. 

It may be well to state a few'facts, to show the proportion of advance 
required by these barristers at Bombay, since Mr. Norton’s appearance 
among them. The table of fees sanctioned by the Master in the Bombay 
court, and hitherto made the rule of charge, allows four gold mohurs, or 
61 sterling, for drawing or settling a biU or answer in equity t the fee 
demanded by the present barristers is six gold moburs, or 9Z. sterling: 
the charge in England for the same duty is U. It. With a brief on 
hearing in equity causes, the accustomed fee in Bombay was three gold 
mohurs, or 4/. 10$. sterling : the new fee demanded is seven gold mohurs 
and a half, or I Of. 15$. sterling: in England the charge is 1/. 1$. For 
a special retainer the old fee was three gold mohurs, or 4Z. 10$ : the 
new demand is for six gold mohurs, or 9/. : the fee in England is If. Is. 
For a general retainer, the old fee at Bombay was five gold mohurs, or 
71, 10$.: the fee now demanded is 350 rupees, or 35 f. sterling: the 
general price paid in England for the same purpose is 51, 5$. On an 
average, therefore, it may be said that the new fees attempted to be 
exacted at Bombay are seven times as great as those usually received 
in England, where most men who have ever had to do wim law and 
lawyers, know to their cost., they are already so high as to amount to a 
denial of justice to a very large majority of the community. If the 
practice in England were, therefore, to be made the standard for exacting 
clerk’s fees, in addition to those of the barrister, it ought not to be entirely 
lost sight of in other matters. But it is only to serve a particular purpose 
that the practice in England is ever mentioned, and when that end is 
attained, it is no more thought of. 

To show the state of law and law^expenses in Bengal, we may mention 
that on the proceedings of the six Secretaries by indictment against the 
Calcutta Journal, the Editor of that paper had to pay out of his own 
unaided funds 6,000 rupees, or 600f. sterling, in costs, although ho was 
ACQUITTED ; while his six official prosecutors had not nearly so much to 
pay among them all, though they failed in establishing their case, and 
ought, therefore, in justice to have paid the whole. In the criminal in- 
formation filed against that Paper, and put by and revived, but never 
brought to trial, nearly an equal sum was expended, without any con- 
viction following. For one document only,— a copy of the indictment of 
the SccTctaries*, — which ivas of no use whatever to any party, and was 
repeatedly refused as unnecessary, except, indeed, for the purpose of 
emptying the pockets of the acquitted client, the sum of 100 Bengal gold 
mohurs, then nearly 200/. sterling, was paid, though it was never looked 
into after it was drawn by any individual, serving only the purpose of 
8W*clling the bill of costs, and operating as a tax on justice. • 

We may add to these illustrative facts, the follow’ing equally instruc- 
tive examples of the extortion practised on the western side of India, fur- 
nished by an authority on which we can place the greatest reliance. A 
suitor in the court at Bombay, had recently certain bills for law-expenses 
presented to him, amounting to 12,000 rupees : which, when taxed by 
the proper officer, was reduced to 4,500, the remaining* 7,500 being 
struck off as unjust and unwarrantable. In another case a demand was 
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made on a auitor in the same court for U^OOO rupees as amount of costs, 
when the payment was refused on the ^und of the charges being ex- 
cessive ; and so conseioiu were the parties, making this demand, of the 
exorbitant nature of their claim, that, rather than have it brought into 
court for adjustment there, which the suitor threatened to do, &y ac- 
cepted, as a compromise, the sum of 5,000 rupees. From these facts, 
which are known, some idea may be formed of those which are not 
suffered to transpire ; they certainly exhibit the lawyers in no very ami- 
able light, and at least prove that the learned ” professions are very far 
from deserving the epithet so indiscriminately applied to them, as being 
also the most “ liberal.” 




HAPPINESS. 

Non breath of vernal wind, 

When unconfined 

It sports through emerald leaves and opening flowers ; 
Nor morning’s early note, 

When, sweetly mingling, float 
The wild grove’s choristers’ united powers ; 

Nor bank of haunted stream, 

Where oft I dream, 

Beneath the waning night, of other days ; 

While from some turret near 
The screech-owl, screaming drear. 

Scares the lone echo and the dancing fays; 

To me is half so dear, 

As when the year 

U crowned with yellow leaves and golden grain ; 

To sit by cheerful hearth, 

Tasting no noisy mirth, 

But listening to some heaven-inspired strain. 

Then fabled times return, 

The tapers burn 

Like censers in some holy godhead’s slnine, 

And every face appears 
More consecrate by years. 

And wears a loftier look, and more divine. 

From heart to heart the lay 
Resistless way 

Forces, and mirth, or soft imagined uroe, 

In eager fancy breeds. 

As sad or merry deeds 
Pass by the soul in light or solemn show. 

This life to friendship gives, 

Which purer lives 

In souls that feel, in common, joys like these ; 

And years in passing shed 
Upon the whitening head, 

The wish and the t^bility* to please. • 

OnfHtfll Hmhlj Vil 2. R 
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THi: FBRIPDlCAt LlTHRATUaB OF THK NllWfiEWH 
No. 0j^iUtro9p$cim 

. Contemporaries keep each other in couRteoance by flattery. There 
is a commerce of compliments carried on between them; and the com- 
mon notions of the age are looked upon by each as marks of his own in- 
dividual superiority. Few have |ufficieQt acuteness to perceive that 
common minds, being always dependent on others for their principles, 
are like certain trees, which require a depth of soil to nourish and support 
them, while genius resembles tlie Alpine pine, and would shoot up 
though the whole surface of the age were waste and barren. Common 
notions, and the general result of previous discoveries, are the soil that 
produces ordinary writers : who amass, but do not create wealth. Such 
writers as these, naturally wither with their times, having no claim upon 
posterity ; nor, in fact, any thing so peculiarly their own, that it cannot 
pass to another. It is^lain, that no good end could be answered by 
struggling with time and oblivion for the rescue of their remains ; for it 
cannot be of any essential good to know what particular species of folly 
was in vogue in such or such an age. There are truths intimately con- 
nected with the interests of humanity, (if men could be {persuaded to 
search diligently after them,) sufficiently numerous to employ the moiit 
persevering generation, and sufficiently new and beautiful to rouse and 
delight the most ardent curiosity. But at present mere literature stands 
between ns and this research. We are much more given to pursue the 
traces of other men’s thoughts, than, to tax our own invention for some- 
thing that may deserve the thanks and remembrance of future ages ; but 
this bias of our minds is much less the choice of individual writers, than 
a consequence resulting from the previous march of literature. For there 
are periods in the history of nations, when the general mind relaxes, and 
turns round as it were upon the slope of time, to review its past labours ; 
just as a traveller pauses midway on some lofty hill, to look back upon 
the weary way he has trodden. If, during these periods, an exact esti- 
mate of what had been done, and of what remained to be accomplished, 
could be made, it is probable that such a Judging era might be of para- 
mount utility : but particular invention wul not be made to stand still, 
whatever may be the case with that of the nation ; and its brilliant suc- 
cesses will always attract the notice of those who employ themselves in 
weighing the merits of other men, to the detriment of those similar spirits 
who might have preceded it. Thus the literature of past ages would be 
left almost entirely to* the private decision of individuals, who seldom 
care to come to any very determinate opinion upon such things as they 
have no immediate interest in esrimaring correctly. This would be giv- 
ing lip the rein entirely to time, and dampiilg the ardeur of genius by 
showing with how much indifference men eomedmes see its pi^uctipos 
consigned to oblirioa. To lamcdy this evib^R pubUcarion sceased neces- 
sary, which should exercise a levore scmtlay on the claims of ancient 
writers ; show for what they mn excellent, and wherein they erred ; 
wpantt t)MW «f thtir woiki, « «rc« idtw, iriadi utuSljr wnt «utof 
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date witli the epoch in which they flourished, from such as bore a rela- 
tion to all agesand conditions of society ; and, having no regard to petty 
censure, compile a (X^pleCe body of excerpta for that part of manluod, 
whose other necessary occupations and studies cut them off from the posst** 
bility of making such researches for tliemselves. With something Uke this 
aim, the Retrospective Revievr was established. It is certain, however, 
that the impulse to this kind of labour did not originate with the Hetrospec* 
live ; on the contrary, the Review itself is the pi^uction of a feeling and 
taste that had gone abroad into society, and caused men to look back, 
with a kind of intellectual yearidng towards the works of our ruder an- 
cestors. But there was danger (and the danger still continues), that in 
this retrospect more importance might be attached to mere typographical 
rarities, and intellectual abortions, than to productions of unaoomsd 
merit; for oddity and paradox seem more congenial to the spirit of these, 
times, than reasoning, and its consequent, —a knowledge of simide and 
pure truth. The eoi^uctors of the Retrospective Review seem too fond 
of mere oddities. They have succumbed to the spirit of the age, which 
is bent upon reviving and perpetuating extravagance ; and have persisted 
with too much pertinacity, to attempt to give currency to that grotesque 
and barbarous taste which the delicacy of our immediate predecessors 
had exploded. It is the peculiar folly of our times, to consider the age 
of Elisabeth as the most flourishing or best period of our literature. But 
it is a mark of barbarism, and a contemptible disr^ard of the rights of 
man, to look upon that era as most glorious, in which the human intel- 
lect was compelled to stoop to every species of degradation, to appease 
the hateful ambition of a female despot. Elisabeth's age, it is allowed, 
was fertile in writers of fine fancy, enthusiasm, and rude energy ; but 
they were all, not excepting Shakespeare, deluded by ialse taste, and 
disgraced by obscenity. It has been said, that our great dramatic 
poet only sacrificed to the genius of the times when he indulged in 
grossnesB and ribaldry ; but it must be clear to whoever reads him atten- 
tively, that he bad an impure imagination, and delighted in obscene 
allusions and descriptions. That he might know such a taste was wrong 
in the abstract, is nothing ; he might know so much, like Ovid, the most 
obscene writer of all antiquity, and, notwitlistanding, yield to his propen- 
sity, We have instanced Shakespeare, ut ex unfi diicei omnti i and 
there con be no exception against the representative. The human mind, in 
Elisabeth’s time, was crude and unformed; the elementoof greatness 
w'ere mingled in high fermentation with the dross of ignorance and super- 
stition ; but it had not had time to clear and purify itself ; it was strong, 
but not good. The principles of very few scienws were known ; nor 
the reasmiing faculty acquired that sharpness which is needed in tne 
pursuit of truth. Bacon, perhaps, may bo adduced as an exception ; 
but he belonged to the next age; and of all the other prose writem ot 
thoee times, it may be truly predicated, that they want^ taste, di^u^- 
nation, decorum, and a knowledge of principUs. We know it u at all 
times fashionable to cast an eye of regret towards the 
value premnt Uines; and this feeling may be to 
employing it to excite emulation with deported exceUen^ ; but it sMW 
be romembefed, that while genius and taste survive in productions, 
folly and ignorance leave no durable monument; and thus^ ^ - 

«peak of antiquity, wa menn that noble portion of its spirit that has le 
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behind it modeU of almost inimitable pferfection. It is the buamess, how. 
ever, of a philosophic and discerning age, to award due praise to oontem. 
porary merit; and, it may be said, for the times in which we Uto, that 
few ages have seen greater men, or seen them more Intent on- promoting 
the happiness of their species, which is the true test of greatness^ 

But to come directly to the execution and merits of the RetrospectiTe 
Review— The too great attention it has paid to our “ old dr^atisto,” as 
they are called,*— a corollary from the disposition of the tipins, is one 
of its most striking defects. For more than twenty years it has been 
fashionable to speak of these “ old dramatists ** as a mine of poetry and 
feeling, to which those who worship the muses in these latter days, should 
resort, as to a kind of second-hand shop, where nature s excellencies 
were retailed at a cheap rate. Many were, and continue to be, persuaded 
that this is right ; and, in consequence of this belief, deck out their 
meagre verses with the insipid mummery of spells, witchcraft, prognosti- 
cations, and the whole paraphernalia of an ignorant and barbarous pe- 
riod. This taste receives indirectly the countenance of the Retrospwtire 
Review ; for in several of its numbers, it has evinced a disposition to 
revive the sources of it. Notwithstanding this, its direct and general 
tendency is far from being exceptionable ; though some of the very best 
articles it has put forlli, have been written on subjecte that little deserved 
them ; while hooks, which opened the largest and fairest field for philoso- 
phical criticism, have been hurried over in a h;i6ty and slovenly manner. 
We allude, in an especial manner, to the way in which Cudworth’s 
Intellectual System of the Universe, and Lord Bacons Novum Organum 
were treated. The writer of the article on the latter, 8een)ed incapable 
of following the sweep, vigo\ir, and rapidity of Bacon’s perceptions, or of 
seeing tlie trrte pole at which they perpetually pointed ; possessed by the 
mania of reviewers, he was rather disposed to substitute his own notions 
for those of his author, than to give an analysis of the principles con- 
tained in the hook, or, (which was much more necessary,) a history of 
the reception or confirmation they have met w ith among later discoverers. 
Bacon had a mind the most astonishing of any modern whatever ; and 
touching his principles unskilfully, is like meddling with the talisman.s 
of a magician— a wrong move of the finger may rouso tho most dangerous 
elements into activity. Mere learning is of little service in comprehend- 
ing Bacon : it requires a mind that has moved spontaneously in the 
same track that he himself pursued, and l>een accustomed to wrestle with 
nature without presumption and sophistry, the sword and buckler of the 
schools. The writer in question depended upon mere learning; he had 
not that acute logic which, by habits of meditation, is superinduced upon 
a powerful understanding, although it is probable that his mind may have 
been sufficiently familiar with the mere terms. 

But, to go on with the general subject, one of the most liberal and use- 
ful articles in the work, is that on the learned Sale s Translation of the 
Koran. The writer had evidently got rid of many of those prejudices 
that beset the minds of even literary men, and had been free to ^ink 
for himself. This is no mean compliment; hut it may safely be paid to 
more than one contributor to the Retrospective Review. The reader who 
is not already conversant with the work, may he referred, among other 
articles, to thoso on De Foe’s “ Memoirs of a Cavalier, “ Sir John 
Reresh/s Memoirs,” « Lord Bacon’s Letters,” and « The Adventures of 
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Pet«r Willdna ;^ although in the last-mentioned atticle, there are several 
very rash deoistens, as it appears to us, on matters of high literary im- 
portance. The writer, after remarking that the work he was about to 
review, had been published at a titne when the reading part of the nation 
were indifferent' to simple nature, goes on to say, thdt in works of imagi- 
nation> our taste is mubh more natural at present than it was in the age 
of Pope and Swift. This is one of the innumerable instances in which 
we find people talking in a vague and unmeaning manner about nature^ 
stmplfci^,' Not only is it yet doubtful how far. nature acbompanies 
man in the refinements of society ; thus stamping her impress upon the 
mutations he seems to effect ; but even were we sure that nature halted 
at the first progression from barbarism, and left man to wander after his 
own taste, in the repon of civilization, it is yet certain that, employing 
the term fiature in its usual sense, a writer who describes civilized, nr 
even corrupted man, may be equally as natural as he who paints only 
savages. Nature is only a mode of being; and the nature ot a thing is 
its own particular mode of being, in contradistinction to the mode of 
being of any other thing. There is no one who can tell what were the 
original modes of being peculiar to each thing that exists ; nor can any 
one fix, amidst perpetual mutations, upon that mode which is absolutely 
most fit and congruous in itself. It is absurd, therefore, to' accuse a 
writer, or a generation of writers, of departing from nature^ while they 
attribute to what they describe its real manners and attributes. But tho 
writer of this article sufficiently demonstrates his own partial and imper- 
fect notions of nature, by naming those writers whom ho thinks natural, 
and the contrary. Men who mistake reverie for rcficction, are apt to 
consider that as the true state of nature, in which the passions and attri- 
butes of the human heart are undeveloped and hidden ; just as they 
supjmse a child more natural than a roan. But we might as well think 
that the nature of an oak is to lie for ever covered in tho earth in the 
'shape of an acorn. A thing is in its natural state when all the powers or 
faculties it possesses are in full action, and tending to that end which the 
well-being of that thing requires. It is the nature therefore of man to run 
the race of barbairism, improvement, refinement, corruption, degradation, 
and second ignorance — just as we see him do ; and he is a natural writer 
who accurately describes man in any of these stages ol society. It w'ould 
considerably benefit mankind, if authors would endeavour to form just 
notions of each other, and form no notion at all of those who were above 
the reach of their judgments, Tlie reviewer of “ Peter Wilkins is an 
illustration of this truth. He appears to have been fully competent to 
esUmate the merits of the Tale before him ; he might have been cornpe- 
tent to judge of afl similar Tales ; but he was not gatUfi^ with review- 
ing the work of which he w’as to speak. He had read Wordsworth, 
Urd Byron, Pope, &c. and knowing that it has of late become a practice 
with critics to speak of every thing imaginable, rather than of the matter 
before them, he was unwrilling to lose an opportunity of 
names of Pope and Byron with Wordsworth and the author of P er 
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M Retrospective Review. For if, under pretence of giving an account 
line one book, iu editor* permit themselves to take an 
lay particularnaUoiial literature, the very nature of 

them to go many times over the same ground, and thus 
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weary their readers with i^titions, and mea^ sketches, withdttt tier 
being able to gite a complete or true picture at last. This cotnei, Howeter, 
of affectation, and sciolism^* the prevailing curse of ^Is age* article 
we have been finding fault with, however, is far, as we hate \khrc said, 
from being a bad ardcle ; and it is for this reason that we have bought 
proper to animadvert upon its faults. But there are some pieces in th« 
Review of a much superior nature : these commonly take a narniw range, 
as an article should, confining themselves to the ideas of the authors 
reviewed, to their worth, and the probable causes of their origin* Such 
a One is that on Colley Cibber’s Apology for himself.” To those who 
love to trace the history of our drama, it is a choice morsel ; and there 
is scarcely a reader who might not draw pleasure and profit from it. 
This is more than can be said for the greater number of the articles on 
Old Plays* The lulyect itself is bad. No good play was ever totally 
neglected ; and those that have been reprinted under the contrary per- 
suasion, have only established this truth by more fully proving their 
almost complete worthlessness. There is a class, however, of articles in 
this publication, which is commonly of a very pleasing ca8t,-«^n the 
older and smaller poets of our own country. Many of those poets are 
readable only in selections ; they were men of sensitive and acute mindty 
who could frequently perceive the finer, relations and atfinities of things 
with considerable e.\actne8s, and paint them vividly, and with a degree of 
energy. But, indolent and conceited with their own powers, they very 
frequently wrote as if dipping their pens in ink were all that was neces<> 
sary to waken the powers of invention. Hence their vapid conceits, and 
forced, incongruous imagery. It is very common to believe that strange, 
unnatural Gomparisoos and combinations, suppose, at least, a great degree 
of wild undirected imagination ; but it is a gross mistake. Nothing is 
mote full of grotesque groupings of such a kind, than dreams ; and yet 
the dullest fancy is not barren of this species of creation. The human 
mind, indeed, is but too apt to slide into absurdity ; no one is too unima- 
ginative for that *, but it belongs only to the great and vigorous mind to 
pour forth that high current of living imagery and similes which is the 
language of imagination. The fancy of the poets we have been speak- 
ing of, was like a lazy cloud, which does not shift its parts or position 
with sufficient rapidity to assume many beautiful shapes : if they wrote 
any thing good, a hundred stupid conceits generally followed upon the 
strength of it. In the Retrospective Review the roses are given without 
the thorns, and are very often so well hedged in by sensible iemarks,that 
their bloom is likely to last. Herrick, Crashaw, Carew, Randolph, dec. 
look best when so transplanted ; and, in general, it were as well if the 
critic would have had the candour to say he had given all that was 
worth giving. Life cannot be spent worse than in poring over the abor* 
tions of dulnees ; and if, through public spirit, ambition of the reputation 
of industry, or any other motive, honest, pl^drag persons can be fennd who 
wiU pick out ** the grain of wheat from the baml of chaff,” they should 
not mar their own good offices by insinuating that much more might bs 
found. For thus, petsous who should suppose them sincere, mi^t under- 


* Att eipresftlve Word, but one which never makes iU tppesnace in a Ian* 

fusge, ftcept, like a wild-duck, to inuounce coming winter and barrtniittt* 
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talc* » fuf Quixotic affair, eodetaoutiiig to axtiact tpiriu fton a eoMif 
mrtuum, 

But m»ay of our oU poet* are lo uiu£»rmly atupid, that 
be extracted fiom t^m to repay the lahour of reiearch. Such a cm waa 
Dr. Henry More* The odour of his ineffable dulnesaia aheolutelr 
tiptti I one feek, while reeding him, a kind of miitoreep orer hie under, 
standing, clouding the judgment, md benumbing the ereative fanulty 
To what purpose should such a penon be reriswed ? Is there any danaer 
that bis example should be followed ? It is probable there are npt two 
persons in Great Britain possessed of sufficient patience to wade through 
such a gulf of folly as his poems, and stUl fewer who oeuld reap any 
benefit by so doing. ^ 

One of the greatMt advantages hat could arise, or be eontemplatsd, 
from a publication like the Review before us, is the promotion and pre- 
sertr^ion of good taste, by constantly calling back the attention of the 
public to models d excellence, who flourished in, and adorned past ages. 
In order to this, it would be by no means necessary for iu lab^ t^ 
extended to the great writers of antiquity (who are better known than it 
could ever ho^ to be) ; there arc writers, it is well Imown, among the 
vast stores of literature, not of splendid genius, or almost unattainable 
perfection, but men of wide knowledge, nice taste, agreeable fancy, whw 
might be introduced with advantage to the familiar knowledge of the 
people, lien are always glad to know what may be useful to them, and 
w ill discover by degrees the writer of utility from the retailer of words 
and sophistry. But it is meritorious to render them assistance in Uiis 
discovery ; and, if that be not suflicient, it is a passport to golden favour 
and fame. In many instances, the Retrospective Review may serve as a 
guide. In the last number, there was an article on American Literature, 
^yritten in a bold and powerful style, which must remove the prejudices 
(if any still remain) that we have been accustomed to entertain against 
our w’estem children, and point out a new source of pleasure to tiie lovers 
especially of romantic fiction. 

One of tlie principal attractions, indeed, which it must poesesa for 
ywng adventurers into the literary field, arises, we think, from even its li- 
mited notices of foreign books. Our own literature is of so extensive a na- 
ture, that those who would fully master it, have little time to look abroad ; 
9Ad for this reason it might be useful to place within their reach analyses 
of such foreign works as deserve t^ be known. From such analyses, if 
faithfully executed, it would be easy for the youthful scholar to perceive 
whether a more extensive knowledge of the original WTiters would be de- 
fiirable ; and, generally, what degree of importance each author should, 
hold in bis eltiniation. Who would not wish to read Ariosto (if he had 
uot read him before) after the article given on his Orlando in the last 
iHimber 'i* Who, possessed of fine taste and accurate judgment, would 
^ willinttly listen to the suggestions of a critic so impassioned and true ? 
This article is a teal antidote against the false taste and rash decisions 
on subjects of poetry, which have appeared in former numbers, ud is 
enough to reconcile one to the publica^, though it should contain no- 
^“g good for a twelvemonth to come. The writer of it, together with a 
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judgment formed on tlie purest models of taste, and feelings accordant ; 
with the highest species of poetry, was in possession of that exact know-^ 
ledge of his subject, without which neither enthusiasm nor feeling is of 
much avail. Taste is to the mind what health is to the body ; without 
it, the imagination is an unruly monster, teeming with extravagance. 
Wherever it prevails, the fancy seems to wander through refreshing 
scenes, to drink at pure springs, to be delighted with genuine objects of 
pleuure. The mind never, in such case, feels ashamed of its enjoy- 
ments ; for there is in natural relations a congruity with the secret har- 
mony of the soul; while the turbid pleasures which arise sometimes, 
from extravagant fancies, are plunged into as if by stealth, they being 
accompanied by a certain uneasiness or inward disapproval. 

The writer of the above-mentioned article, also, has some very excel- 
lent remarks on the nature and structure of English verse. He has 
clearly perceived the inferiority of every other kind of verse to the heroic, 
or couplet, which may in fact be demonstrated to bo capable of more 
sweetness, beauty, variety, and sublimity than any other whatever. The 
silly outcry that has been raised against Pope has not blunted his per- 
ception of that poet's beauties ; nor has he feared to speak of poetical 
imitation, what all real judges feel on that subject. Homer and Shake- 
speare, he thinks, were not imitators, only because there lived none before 
them in their respective countries worth imitating ; a^d we are certain 
that experience tends to corroborate this assertion, since Virgil, Milton, 
and all other great poets have done so. 

Did the Retrospective Review frequently contain articles of such a 
character, it would assist considerably in dissipating that cloud of non- 
sense and affectation, which now hangs over poetry and other works of 
imagination ; for, w'e are persuaded, the public only await some salutary 
impulse to consign to deserved oblivion the present perverters of taste 
and criticism. No-meaning, or a meaning perfectly worthless, clothed 
in ludicrous simplicity, no longer excites opposition or admiration; ridi- 
cule has been at work, as it should be, in ridding us of this folly, and its 
abettors arc every day lessening, and cooling in their zeal. Those whom 
the ardour of youth first drew into it, as their judgment ripens, feel no- 
thing but indignation at the critics who trepanned their early enthusiasm, 
and are in danger, from their warmth, of confounding real simplicity with 
what is base and counterfeit. There is, therefore, a necessity for placing 
once more before the public those rules and principles of correct compo- 
sition, which are the only things that render literature capable of per- 
petuating sublime trains of thinking, and giving rise to future invention, 
by recording the process by which it has once been effected^ Genius, 
in general, appears at once, perched like an eagle on the heights of ex- 
cellence ; but few can trace its previous track, and point out to others 
the road to similar success. Ignorant critics suppose that nature has 
formed some minds to soar to these heights without labour or difficulty ; 
but it was the opinion of Cicero that the first, second, and third quality 
of a great writer is diligence. This, he thought, discovered the road to 
eloquence, rendered it less difficult to be trodden, and at last secured 
success and triumph. If we imagine ourselves wiser than he, we must 
take heed that our performances correspond to our lofty opinion of our- 
selves. Knowledge and skill are to ^ measured by their results ; the 
person who performs little, or a great deal of what is of little value, must 
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not expe^ credit for that which he would seem to know. Periodical 
literature is favourable to the existence of much false knowledge, by 
muldplyiog incoiOMtent judges, by exciting an insatiable desire to de< 
cide at first sight ^e only cure for this that we can perceive, is to direct 
the a^nriOn of one part of those who manage this literature upon the 
other ; which will, it any sense of shame continue among them, have 
some infiuence in deterring the totally inadequate from intermeddling, 
where their presence can occasion nothing but mischief. It is under 
this persuasion that we endeavour to gi?e the reader some notion of our 
periodical contemporaries. It would be of no use to aim at giving a general 
and consistent character of any of these publications ; for, bmides that 
most periodicals have no consistency, general notions of books, as well 
as of men, are always false, or good for nothing. The peculiarities that 
distinguish one individual thing from another, can only be wrought out 
by detail ; because terms of wide signification include very frequently 
ideas that are nearly the opposites of each other ; and in criticism espe- 
cially, where the waywardness of the human mind must be reckoned for 
so much, generalities are altogether useless. 

From this examination of a few of its articles, in as much detail as 
our space would allow, we think the reader may be able to gather the 
nature of the Retrospective Review. We think we have done it justice 
in ev^ sense of the word ; it has considerable merit, and might be 
made still more useful, if the writers for it would but enter upon sub- 
jects of higher interest, and venture to combat false opinions as well 
as false tastes. Man is a changeable animal, and that which now 
prevents popularity, may in a little time become a passport to fame. 


TO ASPASIA OF MILETUS. 

Bright Shade I whose eye, when on this earthy 
Could sway all hearts, all breasts inflame, 
While one alone perceived the worth 
TTiat ranked thee first of female name ; 
Couldst thou but bend thy pensive brow, 
Low-stooping from thy seat almve, 

To mark the heart that such as thou 
Alone could bless, alone could move I— 

Ah, would thy guardian angel sleep, 

And thou steal from thy rosy sphere. 

And come with hallowed fairy creep, 

To dart one glan^ of heaven here,— 

Here on this heart, that beats and bounds 
With daring thought and high design ; 

Which not for all that ocean rounds 
Would stoop to love, but such as tbine! 

PsncY. 


3 S 
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OPINIONS OF SIR JOHN MAICOLM, 


Lei us look Bear this hughtm priadple of CoDHlstency, at which lottie men 
arc so alarmed/’-^* It is assuredly tfie which should be ouf chief 
and sole object, and we should quarrel with no means that do not actually 
impair our strength or injure our dignity .**-*^1 a John Malcolm. 

In perusing the “ Observations on the Disturbances in the Madras 
Army in 1809/' by the author, whose name we have affixed to the head 
of this article, we were struck with the sentences quoted from his work, 
and have introduced them here, in order to soften the unfavourable im^ 
, pressiou that might be otherwise drawn from the materials which we 
uope to place before our readers, as to the want of harmony between the 
conduct and opinions of Sir John Malcolm in 1809, and the conduct and 
(minions of Sir John Malcolm in 1824, It is a sound maxim in morals, 
that men who are guilty of what they know to be wrong, ought to suffer 
more than those who merely commit acts to which they attach little or 
no degree of turpitude. If one man, for instance, held Consistency to be 
one of the highest public virtues, his violation of it should be judged ac> 
cordingly : but if another, who deemied the principle of Consistency to be 
a mere bugbear,” should observe it or depart from it just as it suited 
his purpose, he would hardly be so much to blame. So also, to the acts 
of men, who regard the justice or injustice of certain means as equally 
important with the justice or injustice of the end to be attained, a very 
different standard of judgment should be applied from that by which we 
would form our estimate of the conduct of those who avowedly think that 
if the end be good, no means that do not impair the strength or lessen 
the dignity of those who use them, can be bad. Our readers will easily 
perceive the use of these prefatory remarks, and leaving them to their 
own application, we proceed to the execution of pur task. 

The Letter of Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Lambton, and the reply which 
this drew forth from another hand, both inerted in our last Number, 
will have put the. readers of the Oriental Herald in possession of the 
disputed point, which was, whether Sir John Malcolm had ever acknow- 
ledged the existence of a public in India, and whether he had ever ex- 
pressed an opinion which could warrant his being considered an advo- 
cate of appeals to that public through the medium of the press. The 
subject was there pretty fully develops, and has since been thken up by 
the Asiatic Journal^ the strictures of whose editor,, and the reply to 
which they gave rise, have both appeared in the Globe and Traveller 
daily paper, of the 2d and 3d of July. We shall give jthe principal ar- 
guments contained in these towards the close of this paper, and passing 
over the parts of Sir John Malcolm's book already quoted in our last, we 
shall here add such porriona only of his publicly dedared sentiments as have 
not before appeared in our pages, and as tend to establish these positions : 
namely, that the author conceived the conduct and constitution of the 
Indian Government arbltra^ and dsspodc in extreme ; that he be- 
lieved the British comnwnity» over whu^ it inled, pcimessed a strong 
love of justice, % hatred of oppression, and a sense of right and dimity 
imbibed in their education, and habits of fieedom, before they quitted 
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their ntitife laadt and that it was the duty of the Government to eoniuh 
and comfbnn to those feelings, ivhenever they could do so without en- 
dangering their safety : in short, that there was a public in India, wh^ 
voice ought to be heard, and that therefore, that public at least was dt fer, 
and would be benefited fay^ the exercise of a Free Press. If these posi- 
tions can be 6Stabl»bed, all that we contend for will be proved, and to 
dfect this we ask no other aid than the writings of Sir John Malcolm 
himself. 

In the first page of the Preface to his Account of the Disturbances in 
the Ariny at Madras, the author avows that he was led to make public 
a great deal of private and confidential information, because a certain 
despatch, from the Madras Government to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, which appeared among the papers printed by order of 
the House of Commons, contained an implied censure on his conduct ; 
“ which,** tie says, “ nothing but a conriotion of its justice could induce 
me to pass over in silence,"*— and accordingly he very nroperly appals 
to the public through the press— the Indian public as well as the Bnriih, 
be it remembered — to judge between himself and those whom he consi- 
ders to have unjustly censured him. 

Here, then, we have, on the very threshold of our inquiry, the implied 
power and implied right of public appeals through press ; for Sir 
John Malcolm would surely not deny to others the privilege of which he 
was so eager to avail himself. This duty of repelling censures, deemed 
to be unjust, was that most especially exercised by the friends of a Free 
Press in India, who, because they were calumniated in a paper set up by 
the functionaries of Government, and wTitten in by the Secretaries them^ 
selves, for advocating what Lord Hastings was the first to avow and en- 
courage, deemed it right to put forth their defence, and leave the world to 
Judge between them. In the exercise of this duty, they were, however, 
arrested by the strong hand of power ; and while their calumniators were 
allowed to vent their slander with unrestrained freedom, they were for- 
bidden even to reply but at their peril. Sir John Malcolm ^Id n^ 
brook in silence even an implied censure, contained in a s^et despatch. 
Those, however, to whom he would deny a tree Press in^ India, were 
commanded to be silent, under the most gross and vituperative censures, 
such indeed as excited horror in the minds of most 
and these not contained in a mere officml letter, but published to ^1 the 


World 

As we proceed through the volume, from whence we draw the mute* 
tisls of our present comment, we find fa every page sentiments and ex- 
piessfans that will bear the strictest applksarion to the recent conduct of 
the Indian Oovwnnrtnt towards the press; because ^ evils of un^- 
trolled desporism are nearly alike in eveiy conn^, a^ at eveiy period 
fa wKch tfcy exist, and the feeUngs of thoM who su^ under ^ 
sure, hate naturally the same general tesemblwiw. hir Jota M^m 
has^trnlysaid,** IqStotieeis aggravat^ 

to body, by whom h is committed; and by the wiwt of ability « op^- 
tunityln tl» person who suffers, to repel ^ nttack. 
opfafan (if, indeed, he ehonld contiiiue t* do eo w, ^ 
t^ch Me eeatiteente generally have ^ ^ 

eondnet of Mr. Adam and hie «^eeguee » 

wniAifhepmnt Whntmuitbeliii«onetniwn*nntothelnct,ofgmng 
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skill more, power to tlioso who were, in hiiown day, akeiNty toopoweifel, 
and imposing new fetten on those who were even before jthnost power* 
less? If the sentiment be examined, it will be found to tmp^^and 
with Sir John Malcolm we have already seen that an impUoation is hdd 
to be as valid as a direct admi88ion>-*-that wherever an act of ii\}uctice is 
committed by a powerful body, it ought not still further to aggravate that 
i^uitice, by denying to the sufferer the means or opportunity of repelUj^ 
it in the most public manner. This is all that is contended for by those 
who advocate the Freedom of the Indian Press. 

In the second page of his Preface, Sir John Malcolm says, that he 
could not consent to limit himself to that part of his conduct merely 
which was referred to in the secret despatch, justice to his own cha* 
racter requiring a more extended narrative, accompanied by an appen* 
dix of original and official documents ; and to render it intelligible to 
all, he prefixes to these a general view of the conduct of the Madras 
Government, from the commencement to the close of the struggle in 
which himself and his associates were engaged. He concludes this by 
the following remarkable words : — My object, in this publication, is to 
vindicate myself, not to attack others. A plain statement of indisputable 
facts will ^ow, that though my judgment might, on some occasions, 
have been wrong, I was invariably actuated by an indefatigable zeal, and 
an .undeviating principle of public duty ; and that my efforts were such 
as ought tp have entitled me to the praise and gratitude of those by whom 
I now find my conduct misrepresented, and my character calumniated.’! 

This is almost precisely what might have been said with equal truth 
of the friends of a Free Press in India, by one of whom a compilation 
was made of the principal facts that had transpired, and official papers 
that had been written on that subject ; but when the Government were 
unequivocally told, in a public letter addressed to them, that their own 
confidential servants were the principal writers in a rival Paper, to 
cdumniate the advocates of free discussion, and their permission was 
asknd to publish this compilation, in order that the merits of the question 
might be made publicly known, diey refused to give any answer what- 
ever, but by their studied silence rendered it perilous to venture on such 
a step without that permission, so unjustly withheld. What would Sir 
John Malcolm have said to this ? Surely he would not have justified in 
this case the refusal of a privilege which he claims as his own ; and' yet 
the exercise of this privilege is all that is contended for by the advocates 
of a Free Press in India, to which he is now opposed. 

In the third page of his Preface, Sir John Malcolm complains, and no 
doubt justly, of a number of his private and confidential communieationa 
to Government having been placed on record, and i^oduoed to the paUio 
eye. This was the conduct pursued also by Mr. Adam, in his recent 
pamphlet, reviewed in a former Number, and under equally aggravidng 
circumstances. In some of the disputes in which I^rd Hasrings waa 
engaged with the Members of his Council, as to particular publicw- 
tipns which were alleged by these to be highly centtirt^le, and dessKring 
Ips sigoAl di^easure, his Lordship, on thm or four diffimnt ocoas i ons, 
ca,uiM verbal intimations to be given to Mr. .fiucldpghaiii^ of his wish to 
n^ve from him a private letter,, of such a nature as lie show te 
his Council, and act upon, though not official ; and in others, his pihato 
Secretary, Mr. b^cn^b, was iasUuoted to address letters, muM 
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private and confid^ttal,” which were answered in the same privat e 
mannef* . 1^ Hastings certainly never made nay Improper use of siieh 
confidence ; but| as soon as hk Lordship had left the conn^, Mr. Adam 
made no scruple of obtaining such letters from the Secretary named, and 
piintiag them, private and confidential as they were, in the Appendix to 
his pamphletf without even giving one of the private letters ot his Lord- 
ship or his Secretary, which drew those answers from the writer. Among 
men of honour, in private life, this conduct would be branded as it de- 
serves ; but public men are apparently not judged by so nice a standard, 
and they may do with impunity what no private individual could venture 
on, without a sacrifice of his name and character for ever. Sir John 
Malcolm takes his revenge by producing the private and confident!^ 
letters of his opponents ; and the world in general will, no doubt, approve 
such a retaliation. Others, however, may think, that in such a case it is 
not the best mode, to return one breach of confidence for another : and 
we are at least among the number of those who conceive, that if justice 
can be attuined without it, there would be less to regret. It is clear how- 
ever, from this, that Sir John Malcolm advocates and practises the right 
of exposing the inmost secrets of those who behaved unjustly towards 
him ; and much less than this would constitute all that the friends of a 
Free Press in India ever asked or desired. 

In the fourth page of his Preface, Sir John Malcolm Ba 3 *s, ** I should 
feel unworthy of that station which 1 ho})e I hold in life, if any motive 
on earth had such power over my mind, as to make me silent under re- 
flections which I deemed unjust upon my conduct; and where those have 
been,’ from any cause, however unforeseen, brought before the public, my 
reply must of course be submitted to the same tribunal.’^ — We say the 
same ; for tbia is, in effect, the utmost Liberty of the Press that any rea- 
sonable' man could wish for. This, however, has been denied to En^ish- 
men in India ; and men have been banished and ruined for daring to do 
what Sir John Malcolm here says no motive on earth should prevent him 
from doing — replying, before the public, to imputations submitted to that 
tribunal by others. Would Sir John Malcolm denounce as a dangerous 
vice in 1824, what he deemed an innocent virtue in 1809 ? If so, then 
the “ bugbear,” Consistency, has certainly had neither charms nor terrors 
for him. If he would not, but, on the other hand, would commend 
in others the same spirit by which he was himself actuated on this me- 
morable - occasion, then we say, he is friendly to the principle of equal 
publicity ; and to that freedom of discussion which the friends of the 
Free Press in India alone wish to obtain. 

Then comes the celebrated passage, as to the benefits of a full and free 
discussion of all the acts of the Indian Governments, and every attempt 
to repress it being “ a direct approximation to that Oriental Tyranny which 
it ought to be our chief boast to have destroyed,” These expressions 
are by th** .time so familiar to our readers, that we need not repeat them 
here. We Aall say a word or two, however, on what is generally cori- 
sideied to be the quaUfying clause of this sentence ; and to which Sir 
John Malcoliii>and his feeble advocate in the Asiatic JoutmI seem to 
cling with the eamrnets of drowning men sdzing a straw, in the hope 
that it will save them from being entirely overwhelmed by the sea into 
which they have plunged themselves. 
hSutt saying, Where reflections’ on my conduct have been brought 
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beibre the [mblic, my reply must of course be submitted to th^ same tri* 
bunaV’ be adds, ** This is a circumstance which I by na means regret. 
Publications in England, on the affairs of India, have been extremely 
rare, except on some extraordinary epochs, when attention hac been for- 
cibly drawn to that quarter,” &c. &c. The rest of the passage has been 
already closely analysed ; and it has been shown, satisfactorily to most 
people, that when it spoke of doubts being entertained of the value of 
public discussion on these topics— of alarm being spread, as to the mis- 
chiefs such discussion might produce — of attempts being made to repress 
it— and of its bringing us back to the Oriental Tyranny we ought to nave 
destroyed such observations could not by any possibility have applied 
to England ; but must have been meant to apply to India, and to India 
alone. Sir John Malcolm says, however, that his aim and determina- 
tion was to bring his reply before the same tribunal as that before which 
the censures on him were laid. And what tribunal was that? Did it 
not include the public of India, as well as that of England ? And was 
not Sir John Malcolm’s book written as much for the purpose of con- 
vincing that Indian public, of which he was so distinguished a member, 
as of satisfying the doubts of people in England ? We venture to affirm, 
and we arc persuaded Sir John Malcolm will not attempt to deny it, 
that for one copy of his work read in England, there were at least two 
read in India ; where the events were iamiliarly known ; where the 
sympathies of the community were enlisted in the dispute ; and where 
judgment could be more accurately pronounced than at home by an Eng- 
lish public, a tribunal in which these essential requisites of knowledge, 
sympathy and interest, as it regards Indian transactions, are almost 
always wanting. If then, this appeal of Sir John Malcolm’s, though 
printed in England, was principally intended for, and principally read 
by, his brother officers and others in India, it w^as, to all intents and 
purposes, an appeal to the Indian public ; as much so as if it had been 
printed at Madras, with the additional danger attached to all English 
publications, (if freedom be dangerous,) of speaking out far more plainly 
than any man, writing in India itself, would dare to do there, even if 
the press were subject only to the restraints of the law and a jury. If 
Sir John Malcolm claimed and exercised tlm right of printing what he 
thought proper in England, (on his owm responsibility oi course,) and of 
sending it to India for perusal and circulation, we ventured to do no 
more than this in the country itself: and unless he supposes that a 
pamphlet cannot be circulated as widely as a newspaper in India, — that 
a jury of independent tradesmen in London would be more favourable to 
Government, than a jury of dependent free merchants In Calcutta, who 
may be turned out of the country for giving too merciful a verdict,— or 
that there is something in a sea voyage which purges a book, printed in 
England, of all its dangerous tendencies, before it reaches Hindoostan,— 
there is no ground leff for his pretending to think it harmless to appeal 
to the Indian public through the British press, and dangerpus to oo it 
through an Indian one. 

'The phrase ” Publications in England on the affairs of India are eX-' 
tremely rare,” was perhaps used in reference merely to the country i|l 
which the book was actually printed; as an American might say, if jmb* 
lishing a work on America in Paris, Publications in France on the 
fairs of America are extremely rare.” But if he afterward said, “ Dis- 
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cussion on these affairs must do essential good, and every attempt to re- 
press them is only an approximation to the ignorance of those Indian 
huntsmen, whom it is, or ought to be, our chief boast to have civilized or 
dispersed,*'— no one would dream that he spoke of France ; and we sin- 
cerely believe, that long ere this, Sir John Malcolm himself must be 
convinced, that he thought of India, and not of England, when he 
spoke of attempts to repress discussion being an approximation to the 
Oriental Tyranny which we ought to have destroyed. If he meant to in- 
dicate the extreme rarity of publications on Indian affairs, compared with 
the number of those on all other subjects, he might use the terms “ in 
England” with equal propriety, to distinguish it from India, where 
scarcely any publications, except those relating to the affairs of the 
country, ever issue from the press. But no candid individual can read 
the whole passage, without being convinced that the application of its 
most important parts was intended to be made to India, and to India 
only, for to that country alone are they directed. 

This may, perhaps, be thought a sufficiently extended notice of a pre- 
face, w’hich occupies little more than four pages of an octavo volume. 
It is in that preface, however, that the author has explained his motives 
and his views with clearness and brevity, yet with sufficient force to 
leave nothing doubtful or ambiguous ; and having disposed of this, w'e 
shall leave the text of the book for a future Number, devoting the re- 
mainder of our space to a few remarks, which we are desirous ot offering 
to our readers in India, on the feeble attempt to defend Sir John Mal- 
colm from the charge of that “ bugbear,” Consistency, put forth in thejast 
Number of the Asiatic Journal We have never before thought tlie 
contents of that publication of sufficient importance to deserve a page of 
our own ; and have therefore suffered the vituperations of its splenetic 
and jealous conductors to pass by unheeded, as we shall still continue to do 
whenever we alone are the object of its censures : for as they have long 
since ceased to possess any weight in the estimation of well-informed 
men, and particularly those best acquainted with Indian affaire, they 
would be altogether beneath our notice. But the name of Sir John 
Malcolm is still an honoured and respected name ; and one late weak- 
ness cannot entirely obliterate the many good qualities which distinguished 
his earlier career. As the advocate of that name, and the supposed 
organ of the sentiments entertained at the India House, (which gives It 
some little value in the eyes of old ladies, who think there woula be no 
tea worth drinking if the East India Company were not supported,) we 
have thought even the imbecility of the Asiatic Journal worth a mo- 
ment’s attention ; and shall, therefore, repeat here, for the information 
of our distant readers, the comments made on its observations in another 
P^^ce. 

The writer in that Journal first gives it as his opinion that because 
Sir John Malcolm, in his letter to Mr. Lambton, “ shortly, but most de- 
cidedly and distinctly, states what his sentiments are, and ever have 
been, regarding the establishment of a free press,” the matter ought 
to terminate between two honourable men;” and insinuates that all 
further animadversion on the subject was uncalled for, and misplaced. 
Had Sir John Malcolm contented hiipself with avowing that his present 
opinions were hostile to the ejtistepce of a free press in India, tne bare 
portion would have been sufficient evidence of the fact. He wight 
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have changed his earlier opinions on this matter for later, and, as some 
ivoidd suppose, wiser ones ; — and so many eminent examples of similar 
changes might have been brought in support of this species of conversion, 
that no charge of singularity, at least, could have been urged against 
him for the adoption of this course. But when he pretends to give a re- 
trospective history of his opinions on the subject of free discussion in 
India, and declares that he never did think favourably of this privilege, 
and that he never could conceive the existence of a public in India at 
all, every man has a right to examine his past writings, and judge for 
himself what was the fair and legitimate inference to be drawn from 
sentiments on record, and therefore open to the examination and judg- 
ment of all the world. The recent remarks applied to the absurd resolu- 
tion of the temporary Governor of Ceylon, who attempted to declare that 
it was, should be, and ever had been^ lawful to dispense with the rights 
of Habeas Corpus in that island, would apply with equal force to this 
similar declaration, that it is, will be, and ever has been, the opinion of 
Sir J. Malcolm that there is no public in India, and that free discussion 
is an evil in that country, although a great blessing in every other. The 
Judge could tell what had been lawful in Ceylon bi times past, as well 
as the Governor; and the public can decide, from Sir John Malcolm's 
early w'ritings, what had been said by him on the value of free discussion 
in India, as well as he himself could possibly do. The mere assertion 
that, though he said one thing he meant another, will not do ; and it is 
therefore not sufficient for an author to give his own comment on expres- 
sions intelligible to all the world beside, and then to call for a termination 
of all discussion on the matter, and stay the pen of every writer who might 
venture to call this comment in question. The character of Sir John 
Malcolm, as his advocate truly says, is ** public property but we have 
yet to learn how this is to shield him from animadversion, and make his 
own dictum a sufficient answer to every charge of inconsistency. In our 
humble view, the very fact of a man’s character being public property, 
renders him especially liable to that scnitiny, from which this writer 
would apparently protect him on that especial ground. 

What he means by saying that “ the value of this character is not to 
be thus depreciated by a writer of such principles as Mr. B.” "we do not 
clearly understand. Until these principles are shown to be incompatible 
with truth, honour, and sound reason, they cannot surely incapacitate the 
individual professing them for passing his judgment on the sentiments of 
another individual whose character is allowed to be public property.” — 
But w’e have no wish to “depreciate” Sir John Malcolm’s cnaracter; 
nor, if we had, are we at all aware how the “principles” we profess 
could assist or retard that object. Our aim is merely to show what must 
be considered to be the fair and just interpretation of certain doctrines 
avowed by Sir John Malcolm, when writing on the disturbances at Ma- 
dras ; and to secure this, our “ arguments ” are all that are worth attend- 
ing to, leaving “principles” to defend themselves when assailed, and 
confining our observations in this case to mere matters of fact, as to the 
interpretation of words and sentences uttered by another. 

The editor of the Asiatic Journal goes on to say that we have formed 
a motto for the Oriental Herald, out of detached parts of sentences, 
taken iiom Sir John Malcolm’s book. If be means to urge this as a 
matter of reproach, he must wish to have it implied that these detached 
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parte do not fairly convey the meaning which would be given by the 
whole. In reply to thig, we beg leave to state that the only reason for 
not giving the whole of the page from which these portions are taken, is, 
that its length would be too great for a mere motto; but we may add* 
that the parts convey no other impression whatever than that actually 
produced, and we may safely say also, intended to be produced, by the 
whole ; of which any reader may satisfy himself by comparing the motto 
on the title of the Ofientdl Heraldf w'ith the (quotation at length from 
Sir John Malcolm’s book, referred to hereafter. The sentences of the 
motto me complete in themselves, and do not contain a single expression 
which is not found in the original, from whence they are taken. The 
objection of “ partial quotations,” must apply, however, to all mottoes, 
and can only be overruled by printing the contents of the whole book, 
an absurdity which none but the advocate of a weak cause, in default of 
all stronger grounds of objection, would think of urging. 

The writer gives in italics a sentence which he says we have ** never 
(juotedy* and presumes to give our reason for its omission ; namely, that 
“ it would destroy the effect of all the previous partial and mutilated 
quotations.” This assertion either betrays great inattention to the dis- 
cussions lately carried on respecting a free press in India, or is a wilful 
misstatement. If the writer will turn to page 203 of the Oriental //e- 
rald for February last, he will find, in the article entitled “ Examination 
of the Arguments against a Free Press in India,” the whole of the para- 
graph marked by him in italics, and stated to be one wliich w’c liave 
never quoted. This, too, it should be added, was the first time of our 
introducing it to the notice of the readers of this work; and having given 
the whole of the paragraph in the second Number of tlie publication, we 
might fairly, without incurring the imputation of mutilating or suppress- 
ing, select a portion of this same paragraph for a motto to a subse- 
quent Number, without repeating the whole again. 

The writer says, with apparent astonishment, indicated by three notes 
of admiration, that, after quoting a sentence from Sir John Malcolm, to 
show his preference of a free over a despotic government, we implied 
that Sir John censured the indifference of the Indian Government to the 
wishes of the Indian public. This is altogether a misstatement. We 
asserted, that “ the whole spirit and substance of Sir John Malcolm’s 
book showed that the Indian Government were criminally indifferent to 
the wishes and feelings of the great body of their countrymen, by whom 
their empire wag maintained ; ” and it was not by any means from this, 
or any other single passage, that we implied the earlier advocacy of free 
discussion, which we have attributed to Sir John Malcolm ; hut to the 
general contents of that book, which appears to be so little known, that we 
may be induced to give a more extended notice of its contents at some 
future period, and thus prevent so useful a record from being altogether 
forgotten. 

The writer in the A iia^icJoMrna/ admits that, even in our Indian 
armj, there is so much of the spirit of Englishmen left, as to render it 
necessary for the Government to respect the feelings of independence im- 
bibed in early life, and brought \\ith them from their native land. It 
this be true of men who leave England at fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
before their habits of independent feeling are formed, and who enter a 
service calculated to destroy every rising effort to act upon these habits 

Oriental Hmldf Vat, 2. 3 T 
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ia aft«r life^ how much more forcibly must it be the case with English* 
men who leave England at mature age, between thirty and forty, who 
are independent of the Government service, and who have never been 
initiated into an al^ject submission to uncontrolled despotism? Yet, 
such is the contradictory conduct observed towards these classes, that the 
military officer is tried for his offences by a pompetent tribunal, to whose 
jurisdiction he voluntarily submits; while the free merchant or free ma- 
riner has no trial whatever allowed him, but may have his house entered, 
his property destroyed, his person imprisoned, and be ultimately banished 
from the country, without any reason being assigned, without any form of 
law being observed, and without access to that protection of a Court and 
Juiy, not denied to the meanest soldier, or the most abject foreigner in 
the land ! This is the certain portion of those free principles which 
give life and vigour to the constitution of our native country, and 
which,” according to this writer s account, “ flow to the remotest colo- 
nies 1” We can only say that if they flow in that direction at all, it 
must be very slowly ; for we do hot know the colony to which they have 
yet reached ; in India, at least, they are known only by name. 

It is asserted that when Sir John Malcolm wrote, in 1809, “ the 
question of free discussion in India had never been agitated ; ” and again, 
** the question respecting the establishment of a Free Press was not 
agitated in India till many years after the work of Sir John Malcolm 
was published.” These are unfortunate assertions for the editor of an 
Asiatic Journal) as they show how limited must be bis knowledge of 
Asiatic history, ** which it is, or ought to be,^ his peculiar province to 
understand. The press of India was as free as the press of England, 
from the first moment of our settlement in that country, and through all 
the most dangerous periods of its history, down to the administration of 
Lord Wellesley. A paper existed under Warren Hastings’s rule, con- 
ducted by a Mr. Hickey, which passed the most free and fearless censures 
on his government ; but no one then thought of placing any other re- 
strictions than those of the law on free discussion; nor of punishing a 
bold writer by any other means than the sentence of a Jury. Mr. Bolts, 
who published full details of his case, exercised equal freedom in his 
strictures on the Government in Bengal ; and Sir Paul Joddrell was 
obliged to seek redress for libel in a court of justice at Calcutta. Lord 
Wellesley first imposed fetters on the Indian press, and banished Doctor 
Maclean from the country, for daring to speak the tnith; at which period 
Considerable discussion took place, both in England and in India, on the 
Subject of this invasion of the rights of Englishmen. This happened in 
1805, and in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1806, p. 64; is along 
article, entitled “ Observations on the State of the Press in India in 
which the conduct of Lord Wellesley, with respect to the press, is discussed, 
and reference made to the animadversions current at the same time on 
this subject, in the new'spapers of the day. This was about four years 
before the disturbances in the Madras army, which occurred, be it re- 
membered, after the freedom of the press had been destroyed, and not 
in consequence of it; and it is difficult to suppose that so active and 
observant an officer as Sir John Malcolm could be ijgnorant of these dis- 
cussions, and the successful attempt to repress them in India ; however 
uninformed the editor of the Astatic Journal may be on matters of 
Indian history, whigh he ought specially to ondentaod. To say, there- 
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fore, that when Sir John Malcolm wrote, in 1809 or 1810, the question 
of a free press in India had never been agitated, betrays either extreme 
ignorance, or a wilful attempt to deceive. It would be more corrwt, 
i^rhaps, to say that his expressions about the ** attempt to repress such 
discussions bringing us back to the Oriental tyranny which we ought to 
have destroyed, were probably used in reference to those especial dis- 
cussions, of which the very existence is attempted to be denied ! 

So much forthe weak, but perhaps well-meant, assistgneo of the Asiatic 
Journal^ of whose logic in reasoning, and accuracy in facts, the fore** 
going examples furnish an instructive specimen. With Sir John Mal- 
colm^ our task will not perhaps be so speedily at an end j as, in propor- 
tion to the weight attached to his name and character, is it of importance 
to examine closely the opinions put forth under their authority, to pre- 
vent the world ^m being deceived by great names only, and place be- 
fore them, as well as we may be able to do it, the true grounds by which 
their judgments should be guided. 


LINES, 


M'ritten aflw reading the Defence of the late Mistionar^ Smith, 
hy Mr. Brougham and Sir James Maeki^Uosh. 

Why did I not mourn for thy hapless doom. 

When thy heart in thy dungeon was breaking? 

0! I knew that the hour of vengeance would come— 

I knew that its voice was awiiing. 


I knew that the injured negro’s prayer 
Before thee to heaven was soaring, 

1 knew that thy spirit its place would share, 

Where the martyr’d hosts were adoring; 

ITiatthy country’s strength, who have proudly stood, 
And the shrine of her freedom defended. 

Would avenge with their voices thy innocent blood. 
When the days of thy sorrow were ended. 


And where should the fires of genius buim, 
And where should the patriot be keeping 

His holiest watch, but to guard the urn 
Where the martyr’s ashes are sleeping I 


And British bosoms shall throb with shame> 

Till the negroes chains they sever. 

As they gaae at the light which encircles thy 
A light which must live for ever 1 


name— 


And youthful spirits will envy the death 
Which has ended thy humWe story, ^ 

Since thy country's tears, and the pa|n^ s breath, 
Have rnnhalmed thee with endless glory ! 


F. 
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BSSAYS ON THB DimNGUISHINO CHAEACTEKIATLCS OF THMi 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 


No. 7.— ilraftta. 

The government of Arabia must be considered under three separate 
heads : — as it was administered by the Caliphs ; as it is at present ad- 
ministered by the Imams ; and among the Bedouins. We will begin 
with the latter division of the subject, because it is most important in it- 
self, and more intimately connected with the great questions of liberty and 
political restraint. The reader must not expect to find among these 
Arabs the common forms and proceedings of a regular government; their 
state is . a political phenomenon,* that bears little or no resemblance to 
any other with which legislators are acquainted. It contains the ele- 
ments of despotism, aristocracy, and popular freedom, without being a 
monarchy, an aristocracy, or a republic.’* It is this circumstance which 
renders it so peculiarly worthy our study and contemplation ; for we here 
find man occupying an unique position during a long series of ages ; 
yielding neither to time nor circumstances; acquiring little, and losing 
nothing of his primitive simplicity They are themselves ignorant, but 
their condition is pregnant with instruction. We see in their tents the 
simple manners of the ancient shepherds of Chaldma princes watching 


1 ** This primitive form of government, which has ever subsisted without ’ 

alteration among the Arabs, proves the antiquity of this pcoole, and ren- 
ders their present state more interesting than it otherwise woula be. Among 
the Bedouins it is preserved in- all its purity.*’ ** The Bedouins or pasto- 

ral Arabs, who live in tents, have many Sheikhs, each of whom governs his 
family wiih power almost absolute. All the Sheikhs, however, who belona to 
the same tribe, acknowledge a common chief, who is called SheVkh of Sheikhs, 
and whose authority is limited hy custom. The dignity of Grand Sbelkk is he- 
reditary in a certain family ; but the inferior Sheikhs, upon the death of a Grand 
Sheikh, choose the successor out of his family, without regard to or lineal 
succession, or any other consideration, except superiority of abilmcs. This 
right of election, with their other privileges, obliges the Grand Sbeikh to treat 
the inferior ones rather as associates than as subjects, sharing with them bis 
sovereign authority. The spirit of liberty, with which this warlike nation arc 
animated, renders them incapable of servitude.** Niebuhr. 

( ** The Bedouins, being attached to the soil only by a temporary interest, con- 
stantly removing their tents from place to place, and being constrained ny no 
laws, observe a manner of life difierent from that of civilized nations, at well as 
from that of the savage, aud for that reason deserving to be studied.** VeU 
nry, Voyages, &c. tom. i. Edit. 1822. 

2 Voiney, p. .368. 

a ** The Arabs settled in cities, and especially those in the sea-port towns, have 
lost somewhat of tiieir distinctive national manners, by their intercourse with 
strangers ; Imt the Bedouins, who live in tents, and m separate tiib«, have 
•till retained the customs and manners of their earliest ancestors. They iwa the 
genuine Arabs, and exhibit, iu the aggregate, all those characUristlca which 
are distributed respectively aiuoug the other branches of the nation,** iVteMr. 

4 The private life of a Shetkh differs from that of the otW Arabs only by 
his having a greater abundance of food, better clothing, and more costly afssst 
and though he has servauts, he is seen cleaning his arms, giving provender to 
his horses, and saddling his own steed. His wives and- ^ughters prepare bis 
rejKtsts, weave bis clothes, and wash them iu the middle of the campi with a 
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their own flockfi) and their wives and daughters going veiled to draw 
water from the wells, or kneading bread in the shade of a^ palm-tree. 
These manners, and the virtues arising from them, are preserved unoon* 
taminated, by the nature of their country ; the desert is to them an im* 
pregnable fortress, that protects their conquests, and affords them a place 
of refuge in the greatest dangers.’ In Abraham’s pursuit and attack of 
the five kings, who had taken his nephew Lot prisoner, we have an exact 
picture of a Bedouin predatory excursion as it is conducted at present. 
Abraham himself was a Bedouin,^ and affords us a proof that Me* 
sopotamia was anciently, as it is now, in the possession of the wandering 
tribes.^ The number and force of the Bedouins are unknown, but their 
power has at all times been very considerable; for, according to 
Manetho, the first conquerors of Egypt, who were driven out of that 
country three hundred years before the reign of Sesostris, were Arabs.’ 
Nines did not undertake his conquests before he had formed an alliance 
with this warlike nation.’ But since time has effected so few changes 
in their manners or condition, a description of what they are at present 
will convey an exact idea of what they have ever been. 

The degree of happiness produced by any form of government, can be 
known only by accurately observing the balance between the artificial 
wants it introduces, and the means of supplying them ; if the former pre<^ 
dominate over the latter, government, in that case, is an evil, and can in 
no way compensate for the sacrifices it must always cost. Among tho 
Bedouins we can clearly discern the manner in which men at first herded 
together in the formation of society: a family, which in truth is the 
most simple element of society,'® is governed by its natural head ; its 
members intermarry, and swell by degrees into a tribe : the tribe increases 
indefinitely, and is only then divided when it becomes from its numbers 
too unwieldy for those rapid marches and retreats, to which their man- 
ner of life exposes them. In the beginning, the father is Sheikh," or 
chief, of his mmily, and for a few removes age continues to confer au- 
thority ; but as the tribe increases it must happen that superior courage, 
wisdom, or virtue, will be possessed by men in the flower of their age, 
and among the Arabs the reputation of these qualities frequently confers 
dominion on its possessor. When a family is too weak to provide 
own security, it unites itself to other families ; and the most powerful 


pitcher upon theirbeadsthey ro for water to the 

their flocks. Such were the ancient manners which the 
dain to pourtray: such iflso was that patriarchal life of which Genesis "J* 
served such lively and Interesting pictures.” JRoii-JymS, M<m<dre sur les Arabe 
Bedouins, dans la “ Description de I'Egypte.” 
a Boi$-Aym^. 

6 See Richardson’s Travels } Bois-Ayme, Ac. lono 

7 See « Description du PUcballk de BMdad. 8vo. Paris, 1809. 

8 Josenhus 9 Gofuet, Orig. des Lon, tom. u. p. 

10 tftiAa CBliot he continued ^Iwut ^ rf S^eS* 

tmothee, aVd »• child, or children. The .tronse.t. 

nlUhnve moM iiower; the possession of power pnrfuces rererencei ni«l reve 
rente gives stabulty to power. See Arist. Polit.lib. i. . ^ 

11 “ I hnw repeite^ noticed the d liferent ac^utlon. n wWch y 
ShdSkh U used, ^mong the Bedoinns it belongs to every noMe, w betner w w 
hlgheet w STtoweet orfer. Thdr noble. «e very num ^. end^ fy/J; 
e nuiMr, Oh wbol. n^ion , the ple^n. we fnv^V^eJed^^OM 
*9 the SWkbs, irho wpettotwd (Uwt ia erery trweoetwn- 
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SheDch** givM hi|i name to the tribe formed from these anited famitksi and 
exercises' (^er all, the power he before possessed over his own retadons 
only* Hk authority, as it regards indiv^uals, k not great ; but he pes- 
'sesses considerable influence in affairs of a general natme ; h» oomm^s 
the removals of the tribe, and marics out the places of encampment; he 
declares war or peace — a dangerous prerogarive^ if his own interest, being 
connected with that of the tribe, did not prevent his abusing it. No par^ 
ticular treatment is attached to hk dignity ; hk revenues, as well as those 
of the other Arabs, arise from the fwoduce of his flocks, the temporary cul- 
tivation of a piece of land, an4 hk share of the pillage, and those tolUdun 
paid by the caravans for passing over the territories of the tribe. Hk power 
is regul^ed by custom ; there are no laws that determine it in any fixed 
manner ; and if his riches, and the number of his friends and servants, 
should induce him to abuse it, and screen him from that vengeance which 
the desert life renders so easy to the oppressed, numerous families would 
soon be seen detaching themselves from him to unite with other tribes.*® 
The liberty, which individuals enjoy under this simple government, is per- 
haps greater than the most perfect political institutions have ever secured 
to any other men. Nothing, in fact, is more difficult than for the Sheikh 
to abuse his power with impunity ; because, added to the circumstance 
that the oppressed individual can remove with his family to some other 
tribe, or take personal vengeance on his enemy, there is no prison in the 
camp ; and the Shetkh has not power of life and death, unless in very 
particular cases. Nothing Is decided on without the consent of the ma- 
jority.*^ It is, however, possible for the Sheikh, when he happens to be a 
man of character and abilities, to push his authority beyond its just li- 
mits ; but he cannot cany his oppression far. Should he commit any 
great injustice ; should he, for instance, kill an Arab, it would be next to 
impossible for him to escape punkhment : the resentment of the offended 
persons would show no respect for hk title ; he would be subjected to the 
taliofiy or law of revenge ; and if he did not pay the price of blood, he 
would infallibly be assassinated.*® Should he practise any exactions 
upon his subjects, they would abandon him ; or his own i:elation9, taking 
advantage of bis enrors, would depose him in order to take his place. He 
could not call in foreign troops against them, and his subjects communi- 
cate too easily among themselves to afford him the opportunity of forming 
any faction in his favour.*® Besides, his expenses generally equalling 
his resources, he has no means of maintaining partkani.— trqvellar o( 
the seventeenth century,*? a very curious observer, remarks that the Emir 
had seldqm to decide in any criminal affair ; but, he adds, that when 
such occurred, it was in bis power to hang, hum, impale, decapitate, or 
cut off the heard of the criminal. The Arabs whom ne visited, being in 
a measure fixed in Syria, had lost much of the ptutoral simplieity ; 
and, together wHh that, a great portion of their original liberty. Hus, 
whenever from shepherds they have become cultivatori of the land, hoe 
qlways been the case. Many of thoee tribes inhabiting the eonflnei of 

12 ** The name of the tribe does not change when a new gbClkb arises, but 
sometimn a great man causes by hh virtues the splendour of the fowMier to be 
forgotten." 

IS Bois-Ayml, MemolFe sur les Arabet, gc. 

14 Volney, Voyages, tom. 1. p. 169. iS Idem, p. 369. 16 Idem* IMd. 

17 D'Arvieux, Voyage vers le Grand Bmir, p. 150. Amit. 1718. 
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E{;ypt have paaeed inse&ftibly from the paitorat to the agricultural m t t, 
acquired riches, and become enslaved.** 

Upper Enmt affords a recent example. The tribe of the ttaouiraJh^ 
(who arrived from the environs of Tunis some time affer the conquest of 
Egypt by Selim,) had established itself in the Said ; at first, on the edge 
of the desert, but, degrees, by uniting force and cunning, they seised 
upon a great part of Upper Egypt, and strengthened their establishment 
by paying a slight tax to the government of Cairo. The Haoudrahf now 
become rich proprietors, insensibly lost their nomadic manners ; their 
tents were changed into houses, and their exclusive love of liberty into 
an attachment for their country. From the abundance they enjoyed, 
these Arabs seemed far happier than the desert tribes, until Ali-Uey, 
growing jealous of their power, as well as greedy of their riches, dedar^ 
war against them, and defeated them in several battles : being attached 
to the soil, and no longer daring to face the burning sands, and the pri- 
vations of the desert, they became enslaved, and sunk under the yoke of 
the Mamalukes.** 

In their deserts the Bedouins are the freest of the human race ; and 
their w^andering, hardy, and precarious life, though unfavourable to every 
higher intellectual pursuit, is amply calculated to create a manly charac- 
ter, and to nourish the more heroic kind of virtues.* The Arab is brave 
without being ferocious.** He is generous and open-hearted,* as man al- 
ways is unless debased by tyranny ; and the prudence, liberality, and 
self-devotion of which he is capable, prove that Sheikh government, it, 
in its general results, favourable to the happiness of the people. To form 
a just conception of the Bedouin character and government, let the ima- 
gination follow him in his solitudes : behold him, bare of riches, but not 
poor ; proud of the purity of his race, of his freedom, and the innumera- 
ble ages it has endured observe a single tribe, unconquerable warriors, 
wsmen, children, venerably bearded old men, mounted on horses or 
camels, piercing the pathless wilderness ; if there does not happen to ^ 
blood between them and some other tribe, they may pitch their tents in 
safety on any spot within the circle of the horizon ; if they are at war 
with any one they have little to fear in their march, for, mounted on the 
lofty eamel, they can see across the smooth plain of white sand as far as 
they could upon the sea.*^ But in reality the Arab seldom attacks his 


18 fiois-Aymd, M4moire, &c. ^ ^ n . * i 

19 The Fellahs themselves are of Arab origiu. Boit-Aymt, 

2(1 This spirit is less sensibly felt among those who live in towns, or are 
employed in husbandry.” But ** a nation of this character cannot readily sink 
into a servile subjection to arbitrary power. Despotism would never have been 
known, even in the slightest degree, in Arabia, had it not been for theocracy, 
the usual source of it.” NUbuhr. 

21 Volhey. tom. i. ^ Idem. 

23 « In wafrty, they (the Bedouin.) hnve never been subdued j • 

even mingled, ^eir victors, with the na«ohs they have conquerwL /muht. 

“ It mro be .aid, that they have praMrVwl in 
and original .implicit,’’ Vthuf. See atao Sale, Prelim. PIk. to the Koran, 

M " The vweliorlion which surround. thtm,.od lhe -Wienes. of A emnd, 
upoifwhleh men and aninltU appear like Mack .p«;k., enabtethemto dU^ 

*U auMfyiMufyas fkr a. the iy* dlKovm.obi«>tt at .eaj 

eicept nWnM wrpriies tn fe« ; bavin* it in tb«ir power to give battle o# 
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eitmy except at night : he then comes like the wind, snatc^ies evety 
thing within his reach, and is gone almost before the alam of his attack 
has been spread. Their day-encounters, when they do happen, are not 
sanguinary; the warriors meet in a desultory mannei^, dart their jave- 
lins, or fire their muskets at each Other, until some one falls wounded or 
killed. The party who gains this advantage is looked upon as Victoria 
ous ; the losers take to flight; the conquerors pursue, but they soon re- 
turn td their own camp, lest some enemy should take advantage of their 
absence to lay it under contribution. Like the little republics of ancient 
Greece, the Bedouins do not carry on exterminating wars against each 
other. As the Sheikh levies no tax upon his subjects, no one is paid 
for going to war ; every man is a soldier, and is under very little com- 
mand. The individuals composing the tribe are, indeed, considered as 
children of one family, and are so called a consequence of the pater- 
nal government. ** What a distance from this word,” says M. Bois- 
Aym6, ‘‘ to that of slave, used by the far greater part of nations." 

Even when inhabiting the frontiers of cultivated and enslaved coun- 
tries, the Arabs feel that they belong to the desert, and are looked Upon as 
invincibly attached to freedom.*® “ The Pasha of Bagdad," says the 
French Consul, is sensible of the advantages which would arise from 
promoting agriculture in the rich country he possesses ; but he is also 
aware of the difficulty of fixing the Arabs in towns and villages, since 
they have always been accustomed to a wandering life, and are fearful that 
the protection he promises them would abridge their liberty." 

It is easy to imagine, indeed, that these people, possessing a country 
completely different from every other in the world, impenetrably secured 
from foreign invasion, free in the midst of slaves, should have peculiar 
ideas, and behold, as they do, all other nations with contempt. When 
iElius Gallus penetrated their country along the borders of the Red Sea, 
they easily gave way before him ; but when he found himself in the 
Hedjaz, when he thought he was about to rush upon the spice country, the 
same soldiers, who afterwards conquered the greater part of the world 
under the Caliphs, were upon him, and his wasted forces were glad to 
fly back to Egypt, leaving the land unconquered as before. 

In their civil and criminal affairs the same simplicity prevails that is 
observable in their wars. Differences of all kinds are carried to the 
tribunal of the Sheikh : but his power is rather that of an Arbiter than of 
a judge; and how great soever may be the crime, he rarely pronounces 
sentence of death. The following are the usual forms : the p^es come 
before him and demand justice ; the Sheikh sits upon his haunches after 


refuse It, they engage when their strenrth promises them an easy prey, and retire 
when they cannot calculate on victory.^’ Bois-Aymi, 

21V ** Speaking of individuals in raeral they call them the children of such a 
one, though in reality they may not be of his family, and though he himself may 
have been long dead. Thus they say, beni Temtn, ouldd Ta’i; the chiUlreu of TV" 
Mfn and Thl. This manner of speaking has even passed by metaphor to the names 
of countries ; the common phrase, in speaking of their inhabitants, is to say the 
ehildren of such n place. Thus the Arabs say, ottldd Most, thi|£gyptians; esMd 
Chdm, the Syrians; they would say, oul&d Fransa, the Fren^ ouldd MoscoWt^ 
the Russians; which is an imj^rtant observation with regard to aucient history*" 
— Fv/iicy, Voyages, tom. i. The reader will readily caU to mind the coJ^tan^ 
expression of the Bible, the children of Israel, &c. 

Rousseaui Deicriptiou du Pashalik de Bagdad. 
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the manner of the country ; the persons disputing seat themselves before 
bimi after the same fashion ; then he demands their poniards, which they 
always wear at their girdle, and places them upon the ground, and aftei^ 
wards listens to the pretensions of each. If the arrangement he proposes 
is rejected, he calls to him one or two persons respected for their age and 
character, lays the affair before them, and desires them to give their opi- 
nion ; he consults other old men also, should it become necessary, but 
this rarely happens ; for the spectators, whom curiosity may have drawn 
to the place, commonly lay hold on the obstinate accuser, and lead him 
away with them, saying, “ Come, come, you are in the wrong, you are 
in the wrong ; give way, give way.** In doing this they preserve the m 
of kind friends, who wish to obtain by mildness a submission to what wise 
old age has decided ; but if he should persist in his resolution, and refiise 
to obey that public opinion which among them is the supreme judge, he 
would be driven from the tribe, and his property confiscated.*’ But they 
go as seldom as possible before the Sheikh, being satisfied in general 
wjth taking the opinion of any neighbour who may he present, as decisive 
of their dispute. When exifiaining the affair to the person thus choMn 
as arbiter, they speak in a mild and peaceable manner, never using in- 
vectives, or calling the general character of their adversary in question ; 
and thus, when the business is settled, they are as good friends as cvw. 
Their disputes most commonly turn upon such little dealings as are carried 
on among a pastoral people ; on buying and selling, or bartering cattle, 
milk, or fruits. They place a handful of earth** upon whatever they sell 
or exchange, and say before witnesses, ** viB give earth for earth. 
After this they cannot break their engagement, or raise any dispute 


about it. ^ 1 

Thus they act in affairs purely civil. If the matter in question be 
theft, or any other crime, which, without shedding blood, has nevertlie- 
less disturbed the public tranquillity, they proceed in the same manner; 
excepting that as soon as the crime is proved, sentenw is immediately 
executed. The criminal is generally sentenced to pay a fine, or to r«ceiye 
a certain number of blows on the soles of his feet, which the hbeim 
sometimes administers in person. All the spectators are eager to assist 
him: they lay the criminal on his belly upon the ground, and pass hu 
feet through f*ro iron ring, fixed in the middle of a stick ; two men se^ 
the end. of thU stick, and.Uft up the legs of the cnminal j ^tBjneu 
touch the ground, and the soles of his feet present themse ves, x m 
horisoi.tai>ition. Upon the«. they deal a certain numto 
with a sup^ stick, or a kind of whip, named hourbay, made from the 

the conntiy, its aptness to promote or retarf 
aedy esUmated. We only know that where it J»«“ w 

any considerable advances in the arts and sciences. , . ^ .st * 

aiMug the Bedouin Arabs, is tinged with some degree of disrepute, be 


27 M^iikmw les Arabes, &c. u* moutoos clittrUs 

28 « llseumetteutsurleschevaux,surleib«uf.,^^^^^^^ 

ftutres animaux, pour n.*6tre plus sujets ^ aucune garan . 

29 Bois-Ayme, M^moire, «c. .•nnWment bv which they 

30 « The genuine Arabs lUidain husbandry as an emplo^rat y wnicn ^ 

would be degSSU I have heard some tribes menUoaed coutrnpmm, oe 
Oriental 2. 
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r.nu fli*v have obeerved that it* natural tendency ie to eiwte an a^h. 
mZHe wil ^ch commonly enda in lubmiaaion to ty^. Beuw, 
r:idS ’it wCare Richer tb^^^^^^ 
nfiverthelegs to the rudest deapotisw, they have it m their po to «u 
mSStlyAe value of thSt wealth which exctw the cuptov of p 
m^v Sf Td sLng that ao far from being an inattoment of ha^^ 
SZ W iasora, it only aervea to invite the hand of o^saion, they 
reaard ovew art by which it ia acquired with dirfwn, with the exc^twn 
oTthat bv 'which they can at any time command the nchw tyrrat and 
£ Buitwitbtandingtheir warlike character, the Peja^ i^ 
£ in voiuntary poverty.- Europeana. f 

riches aa the supreme good, may not undwtand tl^M, keep ng^ft 
eve upon a few isolated facU, may consider it as a fanciful hy^^. 
‘hi tL Bedouins contemn riches (say they), why do they ^b ^ 
vaiw?" It ia very singular tliat nations so very tenacious of temtotial 
uoaseMions as are the Europeans, should regard the s^e jealousy as a 
SmXuU. But the case standjthus : 
which the caravans must pass in gomg to § wbam ia 

Sms Xfhek caX, must quickly*^ exhaust their means of living. 

S.ndu£rto starvation. The only remedy withm the reach of 

human prudence is to exact from these travellers an adequate 

tion J fo? which also they are always ready to serve 

the waste, and to protect their persons and property.” What European 

'11 A Jr U%nly, volun. They p^fer 

ttke eSds of value knew not their worth, but exchanged ‘>‘e« for tnfcs- Om 
S Arab! having obtained for hi. share a baa of pearU, ‘J*y 

rferwhlch he had h'ard to be good for food, and gave them to hh wife m bu^ 
who, wC she Tnnd that no filing could when them, threw them away a. 

Tha^helkhs and their subjects ore born to Ihe life of shephenU and a^lers. 
the ma1« t1S«ar manr which they either jell to tlus^r n*^«Xi 

I£7oy'n thrciHagc 0 / goods, or in milhar, expwlitlon^ Tl. petty tribe. 

‘“S? ..I^mumlrt' Wrlrf^ming from Mecca, wa, tubbed Co N«««ir He 
ealmd urn a Triton Igreiment witfthe robbers, who •»«•*.* to^netUta 
sMltadVouSd to Bag^dfor a certain «.m, »y.ble a, 

SSivered him to the next tribe; those to a thud; a^ he was thus conteyea 
fram tribe to tribe, till he arriv^ safe at how. jWe tahri^ .kUTihoU 

“ 8 »«»y Sb^ Justly considers hmiMlf as abwut* lew uiWsttwt* 
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priooe wiB luffed merchants or others to transport goods through his 
dominions) without payment of such dues and exactions as he has taken 
ears to regulate according to the pleasure of himself and his assistants) 
which be dignifies with the name of law ? It is natural enough for the 
pilgrims to complain that the Arabs do not suffer them to eat up their 
substance for nothing ; but it is absurd in travellers to accuse them of 
injustice for it Tim latest and best accounts’^ we have of these people, 
represent them as hospitable) just) and faithful to their engagements; 
but) as travelling alone is not customary in that part of the world, they 
look upon single travellers as spies, ^ 

As their wants are few, trades and professions are in little request 
among them. Their women weave the coarse cloth ^ which covers 
their tents, and perform every domestic office. In Yemen there is a ma- 
nufactory of muskets and knives, but the Bedouins purchase their arms 
and cutlery from the neighbouring nations. The reader will recollect 
that the Jews at one period were obliged to buy even their ploughs and 
sickles from the Philistines*^ (Plioenicians) ; and it is doubtful whether 
tliey had then reached the civiliiaiion of the Bedouins. 

The desert tribes haVe no literature, unless certaia tales which pass 
from mouth to mouth, and resemble the Arabian Nights,^ may be looked 


territories ; and accordingly exacts the same duties upon goods carried through 
his dominions ns are levied by other princes. The Europeans are wrong in 
supposing the sums paid hy travellers to the Crand Sheikh to be mcMiy a ran- 
som to redeem tliem from pillage.’*— “ If the Bedouins lomeiimes pulago those 
caravans, the haughty, perfidious conduct of the Turkish officers is always the 
first cause of such hostilities. Those insolent Turks look upon all the Araos 
as rebels; that is, in the modern signiftmtion of thit mrd^ 
althaufrh weakt have the audaeityto withstand theopprotmn of then stronger 
neigUowt, lu consequence of this selfish reasoning, they violate th«r en- 
gagements ; and the Arabs take their revenge by pillaging Jh* ~ 

‘*The European monks, who are now the IhS 

Land, describe the Arabs as devils incarnate, and coninlaio dokful y of ^ 
cruelty to the poor Christians. These lamentat.^s, anJ 
of goJd souls in Europe, procure large aims to the conven 
Jerusalem. The exaggerated relations of the sufferings of the 
those inhuman Bedouins, will therefore be continued os lo g ey 

the purpose for which they are intended.” Ntebuhr, Monmn# to 

“ Ar» certain extent of territory (which is considered as belonging w 

duUent»eur<lirde»»eiitMgro»si«re>, jeichevanx rnUtt, 

commerce coniute l<ch«>i!«r de. diW 

etde. Uitap., coBtre dm mmo, dee vdtemw ''*•*" ' 

et contiw de I’argent qu Us enfouiasent, Volnej/, 1. 1. p. 

more strongly tliose who have traveiiea in in , . utmost 

emtom., tfie fomiture, end even the country ere dcKnneotmu 

exactoeH.” Btit-Aumi- 
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upon in that light. To hear these they gather round the door of thek 
tents in the cool of the evening,* and the romancer begins his. story. It 
is very, often in verse, and full of the most daring imagery. But althongb 
these tales may add considerably to the delight and hapjaness of 
people, they cannot, from their nature, promote the spread of useful know- 
ledge. Even in the most necessary information the Bedomns have^made 
but very slow progress; and it is principally on this point that the Sheikh 
government is defective. Still it must not be thought that the Bedouins 
are left, in regard to knowledge, to the casual gleanings of individual 
experience ; there exists among them a body of traditionary wisdom, and 
in transmitting this from age to age consists the business of education*^ 
The authority of the father being, as with the Romans, absolute over his 
family his wishes are seldom opposed; he takes his son from among 
the women at an early age; and, to the best of his ability, cultivates his 
mind, and forms his character. In consequence of this, the Bedouins 
observe a grave demeanour from their infancy, and habituate their 
minds to a contempt for lightness and folly ; yet are never gloomy or 
sullen, like the Turks. The pure air of their country preserves thelt 
at the same tittie firom diseases^ and melancholy ; and engenders a 
happy temperament that is proof gainst fatigue, despair, and that ^nniii 
which is so great a curse among civilized nations.^ TTiis is the more sur- 
prising, as they have much leisure, no public worship, priests, theatres, 
baths, or* any of those nameless innumerable ways of employing time, 
which prevail among other people. The savage sleeps away his miserable 
leisure; the Tartar drinks, and consumes it likewise in forget&lness ; the 
European also drinks, plays at cards, reads romances and newspapers ; 
but the Bedouin only is satisfied with serious discourse, or silent admira- 
tion of that sublime nature by which he is surrounded. These traits, 
however, belong rather -to disquisitions on manners ; we will, therefore, 
dismiss this part of our subject, which will be necessarily resumed, in 
some measure in our articles on the governments of the Imams and 
Caliphs. A 


39 Volney, tom. i. 40 Niebuhr, tom. ii. 

41 ** The Arabs have power of life and death over their children, and they punish 
those of their women capitally who have acted amiss.” But ** the l^douin women 
are more respected than those of any other eastern country. At the deMh of a 
Sheikh bis wives have often governed the tribe.” BoiS’Aymi, 

42 ** Bois-Ayihd observes that his health was always better In the' desert 
than in Kgypt, though poorly fed in the former, and well in the latter.*'— The 
air of the desert is very salubrious ; the plague seldom makes its way into It ; 
and ophthalmia is not common : the small pox is the only thing to be dreaded.” 

The sky is exceedingly brilliant during the day, and of the most beautiful 
azure during the calm night.”—** In spite of the burning heat, dogs never go 
mad in the desert.” 

43 ** 11 faut I'avouer, il est peu de nations policies qui aieot une monde auisi 
giniralement estimable que les Arabes bedouins.”—** It est d'ailleurs singulier 
que ce soil chez ce genre d* hommes que la religion a le moins de formes exti- 
rieures, au point qua Ton n'a lamais vu chez Ics Bedouins, les Turkmans, ou lea 
Kourdes, nl pritres ni temples, ni culte rigulier.” Kslasy, Voyag«i| tom. 1. 
p. 38l> 302. 
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Softly the moouUght 
Is shed OB the lake, 

Cool it the summer night— 
Wake ! 0 wake ! 

Faintly the curfew 
la heard from afar; 

List, ye! 0,list! 

To the lively guitar. 

Trees cast a mellow shade 
' Over the vale, 

Sweetly the serenade 
Breaches in the gale, 

Softly aud tenderly 
Over the lake, 

Gaily and cheerily— 

Wake ! 0 wake ! 

See the bright pinnace 
Draws nigh to the shore, 
Swiftly it glides 
At the heave of the oar ; 
Cheerily plays 
On its buoyant car, 

Nearer aud nearer 
'fhe lively guitar. 

Now the wind rises 
Aud Indies the pine, 

Ripples fuara-crested 
Like diamonds shine *, 

Tliey flash where the waters 
I'he white pebbles lave, 

In the wake of the moon 
Aa it crosses the wave. 

Boundiug from billow 
To biUow, the boat 
Like a wild swan is seen 
On the waters to float ; 

And the light dipping oars 
Bear it smootlily along 
In time to the air 
Of the gondolier’s song. 

And high on the stem 
Btapds thp young and the brave. 
As love-1^ he crosses 
'fhe star-spangled wave. 


Aud blends vrith the murmur 
Of water and grove 
Hie tones of the night 
That are sacred to love. 

His gold-hilted swpiU 
At his bright belt is hung, 

His mantle of silk 
On his shoulder is flung, 

And high waves the feather 
Hiat dances and plays 
On his cap where the buckle 
And rosary blaze. 

The maid from her lattice 
Looks down on the lakei 
To see the foam sparkle, 

The bright billow break ; 

And to hear in ids Imat, 

Where he shines like a star, 
Her lover so tenderly 
Touch his guitar. 

She opens her lattice 
And sits in the glow 
Of the moonliglit and starlight 
A statue’ of snow ; 

Aud she sings in a voice 
Tliijd is broken with sighs, 

And ^ darts on her lover 
Hie light of her eyes. 

His love-speaking pantomime 
Tells her his soul,— 

How wild iu the sunny clime 
Hcaits and eyes roU,^ 

She waves with her white hand 
Her white fazzolet, 

And her burning thoughts flash 
From her eyes’ Itring Jet, 

The moonlight is hid 
In the vapour of snow ! 

Her voice and his rebeck 
Alternately flow; 

Reechoed they swell 
From the rock on the hill. 

They slug their farewell, 

And the music is still. 

PfiRClVAL, 
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LSTTEKS TO SIR CHARLES VORBSS, BART. M.P. ON THE Bfit(BFITS 
OF A FREE PRESS TO THE NATIVES OF INDIA, 

In' the course of the Debate that took place in the House of Com- 
mons on the 25th of May, and those which occurred at the India 
House on the 23rd of June and 10th of July, Sir Charles Forbe4 qua- 
lified the expression of his sentiments as to the value of a Free Press 
in India, principally because of certain doubts entertained by him as 
to its probable influence on the happiness of the Natives of India. He 
considered, and considered justly, that the happiness of the Natives 
should be the great end and aim of all our measures there ; that this 
should be the test by which the public proceedings of public men 
ill India should be tried ; that whatever opposed obstacles to the pro- 
gress of that happiness should be removed, and that whatever tended 
to promote it should be encouraged. n 

As it is believed that there are thousands of benevolent men in Eng-' 
land and in India, who think and feel with Sir Charles Forbes that 
this ought to be the test applied, and that in a question of this great 
and important nature, personal considerations and party feelings should 
be left as much out of view as possible, the determination was formed 
to address a series of Letters to the worthy Baronet, which should put 
the subject before him, and those who think and feel as he does on the 
pre-eminent importance of promoting the happiness of the Natives of 
India, in a perfectly unbiassed light, and on its pure and abstract 
grounds. 

These Letters were originlally intended to appear ftrst in our pages, 
and were written expressly with that view ; but as it was thought to 
be of the highest importance that they should not be delayed even a 
day more than could bo avoided, their immediate publication in a 
pamphlet form was at once determined on, that the Proprietors of 
India Stock more especially might have an opportunity of giving the 
whole question their fdl consideration before they came to the Debate 
on Friday the 23Td. 

Pamphlets, however, are seldom circulated beyond the limits of the 
Metropolis, and but very few indeed find their way either to the re- 
mote parts of England, or to our remoter settlements abroad. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, we conceive it a duty to that large class 
of our readers included in the description named above, to whom 
pamphlets rarely reach, to include this document in our pages^ for 
their present information especially, and also for that muie refe- 
rence, which, we have no doubt, will often be made to it in more 
assemblies than one. 

With a view to compression, we shall omit the epistolary introduc- 
tions of. the Letters themselves, and confine ourselves to tlie irgu- 
ments in their numerical order. Tlie division of the sulqeet into 
sections will, it is hoped, render it more agreeable to the reader, and 
break the apparent length of the whole into convenient portions ; so as 
to answer the purpose of a series of articles on the same subject: and 
if that subject should appear to any one to occupy too large a share of 
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our space and attention^ we entreat him to consider, that it is onW 
because of its vital importance, as “ the corner-stone” on which all 
hope of future good for India must be built, and aa truly “ the one 
thing needful ”, for her present and future welfare. With this ex* 
planation we proceed at once to the subject. 

Settion L^Historical Sketch of the Indian Frees. 


1. Before commencing on the historical sketch proposed, it seems ex* 

pedient to prepare the way by shortly defining the nature and limiU of 
the restraints usually considered applicable to the dissemination ot opi- 
nions through the Press. j 

2. In every nation, each individual is free to think unresronea. 
No human contrivance can reach or prevent the fullest freedom ot 

thought. . . 

3. Thought may be communicated by spoken or by written language ; 

and this intercommunication of thought between man and man ts sus- 
ceptible of human restraint. ^ 

4. That restraint is more or less effectual, according as the intercom- 
munication takes place between the greater or smaller numbera ol 

thinkers, at the same moment. . 

5. It is difficult to restrain conversations between two persons, or pra* 

vent their corresponding by writings. But it is easy ^ ^ 

from addressing large assemblages, or from circulating multiplied copies 

of the same written address. , . « » 

6. Printing is such a multiplicaUon of copies. He wlm 

hundred men at once, communicates his opinions one hundred tunes mow 

rapidly than they could be spread from man to roan. ® , 

buL one hundred copies of his opinions, enables one 

harangue each his hundred ; therefore, intercommunication by the 

may ten thousand times more rapidly etfertu^ than 

nication between man and man ; and the copies 

and exactly alike, may serve owr and over again for successive assem 

“TrftZis. therefote, much more dangemus, if it be d«^ 
that men should intercommunicate thoughts, 

if iutercommunieaUon be benefirial, than any other ^e of^^l^ 
opinions ; it is also more luscepUble of restraint from thiw wlw tow 
wUh and the power to restrain intercommunicaUon, by leamin of its 

The restraint may bo direct, that is, may bo in 

revocable licensing. «e both 

tialform. No nation !>« ««' i‘ •“’r 
straint; for tyrannical nii 'tlfrrjSclt^SJeeT Nototo 


Sute. of Ametka, it egistt m tto cajes « ^ 

teiMdy ftt faM «»4 
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otJier vehicle of wrong. In England, the indirect reetraiftt prevails by 
law in a very strong degree. 

10. In the East India Company’s dominions, up to April 1823, no 
special legal enactment, touching the liberty of printing, existed. The 
power of making laws for India, generally, rests with the British Legig-* 
lature, and has no other limit than their discretion. The power of 
making local laws for the Companjr’s terntories, except within the cities 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay/ is vested in the Governments of the 
three Presidencies above named. The power of making local or bye- 
laws for those three great cities is vested concurrently in the Govern- 
ments and the King’s Supreme Court of Judicature at each,— the 
former nrqposinjf, the latter sanctioning, 

11. The local laws enacted by the Governments and King’s Courts, 

conjointly f must not be repugnant to the laws of England, and may be 
appealed against by individuals, to the Privy Council, judicially ^ 

not ministerially. The laws enacted by the Governments solely y are not 
required to be consonant to English law, and may only be repealed by 
the Governments themselves, by the Court of Directors of the Company,* 
or by the Board of Control. 

12. Printing was first introduced into India by the English in their 
great cities ; but the custom of circulating manuscript newspapers in mul- 
tiplied copies is of considerable antiquity among the Natives, the Moham- 
medans particularly : and these Ukhbars (as they are called) have always 
contained political rumours and intelligence, often mixed up with satiri- 
cal and personal remarks. 

13. The English Governments have never, until 1823, restrained 
printing in the provinces under their separate legislative jurisdiction ; 
that it was, therefore, lawful to print without restraint up to that period, 
may be inferred from the very step of passing a law, in 1823, which 
constitutes into a crime, punishable by heavy fine and long imprison- 
ment, the having or using any press, materials, &c. without special 
license ; or any book, or printed paper, of which the circulation shall he 
prohibited by Government in their Gazette'! such fines or imprisonment 
to be summarily inflicted by a single Justice, (appointed, paid, and re- 
moveable by Government,) who is plso vested with power of domiciliary 
visitation, and of seizing all such books or implements of printing, simply 
on his own belief that such obnoxious articles are concealed on any man’s 
premises. Such has been the law since April 1823, in the provinces of 
Bengal, ^vithout the ditch of Calcutta., 

14. Within the metropolitan jurisdictions of the Supreme “King’s 
Courts, reside almost all the Europeans in India not in the service of 
the Company; most of the numerous mixed races of Anglo-Indian's 
and Indo- Portuguese ; most of the Armenians, Parsees, Chinese, and 
other Asiatic foreigners, together with a vast population of indigenous 
Mohammedans and Hindoos. No accurate census exists in India; but 
WTiters have supposed Calcutta, and its immediate suburbs, to contain 
600,000 souls. Madras and Bombay, together with Calcutta, may per- 
haM reckon a million of inhabitants in all. 

15. These cities and all their population, from the earliest charters of 
the Kings of England, have been governed by English criminal law 
abne ; while the Mohammedan code has been the law of the provinces, 
excepting only where British-bom eubjects, or native sertuntt d the 
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CompMiy, are eoacerii^; in which case, the King’s Ccuit at tb^ me- 
tropolis had exclusive jurisdiction. Justice has always been adminis- 
tered in the name of the King, in the Courts of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. In 1773, the old King's Court of the Mayor and i/Vldermen 
of Calcutta being thought by Parliament not sufficiently powerful and 
venerable in the eyes of the Company's servants, a new and indet^ndent 
Court was created expressly to protect the subject against the notorious 
despotism of the Government, and abuses of power by its servants. 

16. To this Court,— the jurisdiction of which at first pen’ading the en- 
tire dominions of the Company, was subsequently limited to Englishmen 
and public employers without, and to all men within the city of Cal- 
cutta, whether Native or English,— the power was confided of a negative 
upon all legislative measures of the Supreme Government. No regula- 
tion could have the force of law within Calcutta, until approved by the 
King’s Court, as consonant to British law. In April, 1823, this Court 
(one judge only present) passed a law proposed by tlm Government, 
prohibiting the printing or publication of any periodical work, without 
previous license, revocable at pleasure, under heavy pecuniary penal- 
ties, to be inflicted by justices summarily ; such justices being paid, ap- 
pointed, and removeable by Government. From this local law, an 
appeal has been made to the King in Council, and various protests and 
reclamations were presented by Natives and Indo-Britons : all upon the 
ground that this licensing of the Press at will was repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of English law. 

17. Until April 1823, therefore, no law existed in Calcutta to restrain 
free printing : but an indirect method of influencing the Press did exist 
before, and w'a.s effectual so long as none but Europeans possessed skill 
and capital sufficient to conduct the business of printing. 

18. This iodirect method arose out of a power veste(i in the Company 
from the very beginning of its monopoly, and inherent in a strict mono- 
j^ly, of preventing any British-born subject of England from resorting to 
or residing in India, but such as were in its employ, or had its license to 
remain there, as private merchants, sailors, planters, and the like. This 
power hai been continued in every successive renew al of the Company s 
charter, and in the last, 1813, was put in ]>articularly strong and distinct 
shape, although the commercial monopoly of the India Company was 
taken away, or so altered as to hold out a free trade to British sub- 
jects wi^ the East, China alone excepted. The Government having 
the power of sending any British-born subject to England a prisoner, 
without reason assigned, it is evident this terrible engine, though created 
for purposes of monopoly, and continued for other purposes not avowed, 
might be used effectually to intimidate any individual w'ithin its 

from doing, or leaving undone, any thing whatsoever that might not be 
agreeable to authority. 

19. On the first establishment of (he Parliamentary Government- 
Central, and of an independent Council, and independent King s Court, 
in 1773, the Press in India was actually, as well as legally, free : that 
is, responsible only to the English libel-law and a jury ; but this freedom 
rirtuglly ceased as the powers of the. Court were curtailed and those ot 
the Goveinor General enlarged, while the privileges of the (^uncil were 
nt the sane time cut down, and civil servants resumed 

*’ight of filling seats at that board. In fact, from the epoch of Lord 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 2, *1 X 
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Corawallii’s a4ministratioQ, it may be said, Britigh-boro publisUerg have 
been iotunidated from printing any thing unpleasant to persons in autho- 
rity, or those protected by them, more or less effectually, according to 
their opinion of the irritability or mildness of the individual Governor, 
who holds the undivided prerogative of transportation at pleasure ; but, 
in 1798, Lord Wellesley made use of this same power, in a more sweep- 
ing form, to compel white printers, through fear of banishment, to sub- 
mit to the previous censorship of a Government Secretary. Still there 
was no law to restrain the Press; and, in 1818, when Indo-British edi- 
tors began to start up, they refused to submit to the censorship, which 
they were professionally advised was a thing unknown and repugnant 
to law. 

20. Lord Hastings, on that occasion, a])oUshed the censorship, and cii- 
culated anew certain rules prohibitory of topics unpleasing to authority, 
which had been established by i^rd Wellesley to guide censors and edi- 
tors in his day. These prohibitory rules, however, were not laWy not 
having been formally passed in the Supreme Court. They were, accord- 
ingly, in point of fact, never enforced, although the indirect power of ‘ 
fully enforcing them by intimidation on English editors still existed, add. 
Lord Hastings publicly announced, in a si)eech to the assembled comma- ^ 
nity, his intention and meaning that the intercommunication of thought 
by printing ought to be unrestrained for the sake of the governed, and 
should be so under his administration. 

21. Mr. Adam, in 1823, succeeded temporarily to the Governor 
General's fearful prerogative, and found the influential press chiefly 
in the hands of Englishmen. Having all along disapproved of Lord 
Hastings’s notion of unrestrained intercoTnmunication by printing, he 
re-established the system of restraint by intin)idation ; and immediately 
on his accession, transported one editor, Mr. Buckingham, without 
trial or further notice, under the powers given him by the act to with- 
draw at pleasure the license of any British-born man to remain in 
India. 

22. The Press, in consequence began to fall into the hands of Indo* 
Britons and Natives, who were beyond the reach of any |)ower except 
that of the King’s Court, administering English law. but Mr. Adam 
prevailed on the single judge (Macnaghten) then remaining on that 
bench, to let him enact a regular bye-lawy in point of form, which 
should put down all free printing by direct restraint, and should con- 
strain Natives and ludo-Britons equally with Englishmen. This novel 
contrivance appears to have been readily agreed to by that single judge, 
and became law as stated in par, 20. 

23. At Madras and Bombay, previous censorship, enforced upon 
British-born residents, by terror of summary banishment, in imitation 
of Lord Wellesley’s system, has existed since his day, and is still in 
force. But no law for licensing has yet been solicited by those govern- 
ments of their supreme courts ; or if solicited, the king's judges have 
refused to lend themselves to such purposes, so that the Indo-Brit{sh, 
or Native inhabitants, who cannot be got rid of in a summary way, are 
free to print without restraint, subject to the English law of libel only, 
and to a juiy of English-born men, whose individual votes in a verdict 
cannot be known so as to expose them to intimidation for acting Con- 
scientiously. 
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24. To understand thoroughly the state of the Calcutta (nreu, after 
the censorship was removed and free discussion was publicly invited by 
Lord Hastings, it must be remembered that t^e power of summary 
transportation is woi vested in the majority of the Government, but per- 
sonally in the Governor General alone. The circular “ regulatiom** 
to editors, substantially the same as Lord Wellesley's, were the work of 
the collective Government — namely. Governor General and three Coun- 
cillors ; but as these regulations were not in any respect law^ they could 
only become operative to the extent that the Governor General, indi- 
vidually, should choose to give them indirect penal effect, by backing 
them with his personal and special warrants for transporting such as 
should disregard the missive of the Government. 

25. When the Governor General, therefore, openly challenged that 
scrutiny of the public press, which the Government had previously for- 
bidden by its circular, the only means of giving efficacy to the vague 
denunciations of that missive being in his hands, the inference naturally 
followed from this gloss of the Governor General, that the regulations 

^ w^re not according to his taste, and should remain as a dead letter. In 
point of fact, they did so remg-in for several years, notwithstanding the 
unceasing exertions of the minority in council 

26. This then is the actual state of things with regard to the press in 

India : — 1st. All intercommunication of thought by printing, or circu- 
lating of things printed, is prohibited by law, save under revocable 
license, within the Bengal provincial jurisdiction, 2d. All periodical 
printing or circulating is prohibited by law, save under revocable license, 
within the jurisdiction of the King’s Court at Calcutta, dd. Printing 
in the Madras and Bombay provincial jurisdictions is not yet retrained 
by any known law. 4th, Within the cities of Madrns and Bombay 
there is no legal restraint, and the King’s Courts aftcct knowledge ol 
none other than the libel-laws of England. Nevertheless a previons 
censorship is enforced on British-born subjects only, tliroiigh the tear ol 
summary banishment; but natives, foreigners of whatever county, 
Indo- Britons, are all, in short, free from other restraint than that of the 
English law : they are really, as well as legally free- <• 

27. The IndivBriton and various classes of Native iiihabitants of 
Calcutta complain, that the revocable License-Act deprives them ol 
the most valuable of their privileges nnd birfhnijhts, secured by r • 
peated royal and parliamentary charters, since the first sctt.ing of hort 
William, and, therefore, inherited from the remote “"'’f !^ ** ^*^" 
ing generations. They maintain that they cannot 

through the machinations of an unconsutiitionnl ju g FnirliS^ 

gover^r, of tlieir privilege to be governed, in all thm^. by b-ngjah 
law, and bye-laws strictly consonant thereunto. y i ' i . 
any politick or other expediency require that the '“w be di^H « 
their detriment, such change can only be judge ® , , . 

the British I^ialature: before which they can sa% ple^. and te 
fully heard in defence of liberties, "o 

fear of offending or of being intimidated into ..knee “d . 
arbitraiy power.* They expect that the King m 

by his servants, to use his power in qnashi^ an ^ 

Indian bye-law, without putting the aggrieved to the charges and rwe 
of a judicial appeal in so flagrant a case. 
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28. Xhe unfortunate natives in the provinces of Bengal have no 
channeb of judicial form through which to appeal against the more 
sweeping new law of prohibition and confiscation, to which their inter* 
communication of thought and opinion is subjected. They have no right 
to assemble or petition collectively, and individuals are afraid to offend 
power, unprotected as they are by any institutions, or even by any 
tribunals essentially independent of a government which pays, appoints, 
and removes at pleasure. They try to hope that the Directors of the 
Company, or the Board of Control, who have the power in their hands, 
will annul a regulation that destroys their privilege of intercommuni- 
cating, and bars all speedy and substantial improvement of their minds 
or condition. 

29. The British-born inhabitants of Calcutta join in the protest of 
their non-British fellow-citizens against the licensing system, which 
deprives them, also, of their right, even more undoubted, to be go- 
verned by English law only. They further expect, in common with 
Englishmen at Madras and Bombay, that their property and persons 
will be protected, in future, by the abolition or narrowing of the a^Jj^ 
trary power of discretionary banishment; since without this, no real 
freedom or equal justice can be secured, however much tho semblance of 
administering equal English laws may be kept up in vain forms. The same 
intimidation that silences a printer, or forces him to submit to censorial 
restraints not acknowledged by the laws of England, might be em- 
ployed in any other injustice which those in pow’er choose to enforce by 
this omnipotent means. Crimes might be shielded as easily as legal 
innocence punished. Men might be intimidated from prosecuting just 
but unwelcome claims, or resisting wrongs and demands prodtictive of 
collision with those in authority. The very institution itself of a su- 
preme King's Court — they maintain—set up, though it be declaredly, 
to do equal justice between high and low% may be thus virtually defeated 
and nullified, or reduced to an expensive mockery, by a system of un- 
avowed, but well-understood intimidation, at the mere pleasure of an 
intemperate or unwise ruler, with courage to incur local odium, or re- 
liance on powerful protection at home. 

Section 11. — Argiiments hearing on the Question of the 
Indian Press, 

30. The argument on the expediency of allowing free intercommunica- 
tion of thought (see par. 3 and 4) among the inhabitants of British India, 
may be thus stated, setting out, as a basis, from certain points upon w’hicli 
all men profess to be agreed. 

31. England has pul)licly declared, by the organ of her Parliament, 
in 1813, her resolution to forward the intellectual, moral, and religious 
improvement of India as a primary and bounden duty. From this na- 
tional pledge, few' will be found to dissent avow’edly, how^ever much they 
may practically act in contravention of a praisew'orthy sentiment, that 
virtually binds the governing power to consider the good of the governed 
as its primary object. 

32. The enemies of free intercommunication either do or (fo not desire 
the good 01 the governed as the primary end of our Indian Government. 

33. First. If they do notj then they must consider some other good as 
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primary, and that chn only be the good of the governors ; for every man 
who has attended to the science and history of government, is avyare that 
there can be no honest compromise of goods, no middle course between 
pursuing the separate g(^ of the governing and that of the governed.; 
one or other must be primary ; the true benefit of the governors, in an 
enlarged sense, will surely follow the good of the governed ; but not the 
converse i for no separate good can be wrought to the governors, that is 
not at the expense of the governed. Hence it follows, that if the oppo- 
nents of free intercommunication declare their primary desire to be the 
good of the governing power, they must hold that the English Company 
haying conquered India, maintain it as a pure conquest ; that the chief 
object ot England is to extract all the profit or trib\ite in its power from 
that conquest; and only to do so much good to the conquered, as shall 
be prompted by the fear of losing, or rendering less productive, tliis pro- 
fitable milch-cow, 

*34. It such sentiments be confessed — and they have been often hinted 
at second-hand, as an argument against the improvement of India — the 
^wal should at least be made openly, and the jx)licy, which unde- 
niably follows from the premised seeking of the good of the governors, 
defended. All Europe would then know, that what has so often been 
said of our Indian policy, by Napoleon and other foreign rivals, is un- 
blushingly admitted and openly justified. There would l)e an end of 
canting about our Indian administration, our humanity, beneficent sway, 
love of civilization, pure religion, morals, Arc. &c. &c. AH these com- 
placent self-attributions are wholly incom])atible with the idea of our 
holding India as a profitable de8|Mjtism ; such gratulations only serve to 
betray great ignorance or greater hypocrisy. 

35. Secondly, But few men will boldly avow this doctrine with iu 
unavoidable sequences. If, then, the opponents of free discussion in 
India profess, that they do desire the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, then they are agreed with the friends of the Press, as to the object 
of our Indian domination, dift'ering only ns to the means of best attaining 
what is the sum and end of all good government ; namely, the most |^r- 
fect administration of cheap justice, and the lightest pssible taxation, 
compatible with complete security to person and proj)erty from foreign or 
domestic danger. 

36. Even as to the means of compassing this common olject, both 
parties are so far of one mind as to agree, that free public scrutiny and 
the control of public opinion (to. be exercised someiuhere) are legitimate 
and necessary means tow^ards keeping the Indian Government, like every 
other, in the right path of duty. Even Mr. Adam fairly admits this, iu 
a printed Indian appeal to his countrymen at home ; and no one has yet 
denied that in the Indian Government, as in all other 'polilics, tliere 
must be a constant struggle between the general interest and the parti- 
cular interests of individuals and classes of the lailcrs. 

37. But the tw'o parties professing this same end of good government, 
and agreeing as to the means of influencing its attainment, differ utterly 
as to the time when, and place where, this control of public opinion can 
he best exercised : one party would only have it exercised in England ; 
the other (approving, likewise, of its employment in England) is of opinion 
that it can only be exercised with the greatest vigour and benefit on ihn 
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spot \vhere its effects are to operate, and near the time tvhen the evils, 
which it is proposed to correct by this influence, may be supposed to 
happen. One party would limit this avowedly desirable control to the 
authorities in the mother-country — the English ParliamenW>the English 
Press-^in short, the Public in England ; the other party would place 
reliance on those authorities also, but only as auxiliary to the best and 
proximate check of this description ; namely, the public voice in India 
itself. 

38. Whether this control be exercised in India, or in England, it is 
evident to all, that two essential conditions are implied in a right notion 
of such a check. — Safety and Efficacy are those conditions. An 
elficicnt check, attended with danger— or one that, being safe, should be 
without efliciency, are equally unsuitable to the desired purpose of pro- 
moting the interests and happiness of the body of the governed. 

3^. By Safety is understood reasonable securencss of the general 
interests (in this case represented by the Government) against external 
violence and unjustifiable internal convulsion . By E f f i c a c y , of course, 
is meant the power of stimulating the Government to good, and deterring 
it from evil, to such a degree as may balance the natural proclivity of 
all men intrusted with authority to prefer particular before tlie general 
interests. 

40. If the control of public opinion, through the Press, on our Indian 
Government, takes place in England only, such control will indeed be, 
in one sense, quite safe, precisely because it will be inefficacious. 
This impotence arises, first, from remoteness of time ; second, from re- 
moteness of place; third, from the slender degree of interest which the 
British public takes in Indian affairs; tburth, from the inveterate party 
habits of English statesmen ; fifth, from the peculiar circumstances that 
India is leased to an exclusive Company, 'riio affairs of, and events 
occurring in, that country, do not, therefore, become generally known, 
in course, as heretofore, to individuals at homo ; €Sj>€cially since the 
annual budget has been discontinued, and party destinies no longer hang 
on India bills, and the mockeries of impeachment ; nor are Indian occur- 
rences nccessnrihj known in any detail to the Ministers or Parliament, 
except where 8|)ecial occasions arise to call forth party attention. 

41. Any control, hampered with so many clogs and disadvantages, 
must be quite ineflicacious for purposes of general usefulness, and there- 
fore no doubt safe enough iu one sense, and in the direct ratio of its 
impotence; but how long will this safety continue? Only a limited 
time ; and for this reason : that if the 8U}>posed c-ontrol (exercised only 
in England) be, for the five reasons here assigned, inelficieot to correct 
the evil tendencies admitted to exist, [par. 36,] then it follows that the 
Government in India w ill go on acting precisely as if no such popular 
check or corrective at all existed. The tendency to misrule, common to 
every liuiiian government, will be aggravated by distance and feebleness 
of res^K>nsibility ; our Indian system of governing will not ameliorate. 
Surplus revenue, beyond all the wants and expenses of the state, will 
continue to be exacted, till the country becomes more and more prostrate, 
and every day less able to take English products, because less able tu 
give any in exchange. Justice will be taxed higher and higlier, and 
become less accessiblCt and dearer, too, inversely with the means of 
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paying; old monopolies of necessaries and luxuries wAl extend and 
becotOe daily moi^ rigorous and penal, as in proportion poverty and 
temptation to violate become more powerful; new monopolies and ex- 
t 4 )rtions, in different shapes, will be devised ; confiscations and sales will 
multiply, until property shall almost completely shift hands, and the old 
extruded landholders, poor and ignorant, but proud and influential, in- 
flamed with rage against their official despoilers, are ready to head the 
general revolt, which must, sooner or latefy follow this national course 
and progress of misrule in a dependency, the administration of which is 
relieved from apprehension of vigilant and hourly scrutiny. 

42. This picture is not imaginary ; s.uch a course and progress of in- 
tenial misrule, followed by such revolt, did occur in a province at no 
great distance from the seat of Government, only a very few years a^ ; 
and although it cost so much blood and treasure, at a most critical ))eriod 
of general war, to subdue the rebellion which was not thoroughly got 
under for years, the story has scarcely ever transpired to the notic^ of 
that Englisli public, in which some profess to see a fit and sufficient 
organ for controlling and guiding the Indian governments! How such 
remarkable events as tliis, and other recent allairs ol a like nature came 
to be kept from public notice, from the newspapers, from Parliament, 
even from the Court of Proprietors, docs indeed seem a mystery. Such, 
however, is the fact, and it speaks volumes as to the utter inefficacy of 
the English press, and English public, (unaided by those on the spot,) os 
chocks on men or measures in India. 11m censorship was then in full 
vigour, and this very Mr. Adam was the censor. 

43. Experience, however, was not needed to prove this utter worth- 
lessness of such checks ; that was sufficieully evident, d pnorL (See 
par. 40.) But some who disapprove of public discussion in India, 
whether from dislike or fear, and who also admit the proved inadequacy 
of the English public press, will nevertheless say that the chock exercised 
by the East India Company and Board ol Control would still continue to 
be sufficient, as it has been heretofore, for watching and checking mis- 
rule abroad, without the aid of any public or press, here or there. 1 his 
merits examination. 

44. As to the Board of Control, its share in the cxjmjcIhI operations of 
ivatching and checking may be speedily discussed and easily measured. 
Whatever may have been the wishes of the political parents of that 
Board, it is notorious, and scarcely denied in Parliament, that the ^ly 
Member of the Board, permitted to work at all, is the Cabinet Ministw 
at its head. But if is not less notorious that the Presidentship is looked 
on as one of the lowest in rank and consequence of the ministerial ladder, 
and as a mere stepping-stone to a higher position in the Cabinet, or not 
iinfreqiiently to the place of Governor Geneial, that very functionary, 
whom, by our hypothesis (par. 43), the President of the Boaid is sup- 
posed to watch so vigilaully, and to curb in his undue tendencies to 
stretch authority ! At all events, the Presidentship is deemed a second- 
rate and temporary office. He who obtains it, applies himself unwil- 
lingly, or not at all, to acquire knowledge and discharge duries of a 
strange, new, and paioftd sert: he languishes to escape from the office 
by trandationto some otlier; if abroad, more lucrative and inllu^al; 
if at home, more congenial and elevated. In the weary interim he vii> 
tually ledgM ^ important fonotions (save only in the vUal eoocem of 
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patronage) into the hands of some officious and shrewd leading member 
of those whom it should be his proper and jealous office to cohtrdl* Is 
this an exaggerated delineation? Is it little warranted by the ex- 
perience of twenty-three years since I^rd Melville resigned the Fte- 
sidentship? How then should such an Indian Zero, as a rrMiSent tilth 
all his attendant ciphers, ever acquire politic-al integrity sufficielft to 
qualify him for figuring as representative substitute for free public dis- 
cussion in overawing Indian misrule? Ex iiikilo nil, 

45. But are the East India Company able and willing to discharge 
efficiently this great duty, in sul>8titution for the public press in England 
or India, or both ? Who are to undertake the office ? The Proprietors or 
the Directors ? Not the former ; for they cannot practically stir a step, 
they cannot know any thing, or see any paper, if the Directors choose to 
keep them in the dark, and — by juggles with the governments abroad, 
the committees of secrecy and correspondence, and the Board of Control 
—to baffle their inquiries, or lay their jealousy asleep. Neither can it 
be justly said, that the Proprietors, generally, are very well fitted, whether 
from previous habits and actual pursuits, from the constitution of their 
body, or the nature of their prescribed forms, — for meddling often, or 
with effect, in the details of administrative business abroad. Thus, then, 
we have only the Court of Directors, or rather its efficient Council of 
Nine, and more efficient Council of Three, left us to represent the Com* 
pany, and to perform the part of a jealous, vigilant, and disinterested 
public, eager to detect and make knowm delinquency— directing public 
and general scrutiny to every abuse in a systeni, or fault in those who 
administer it, — having no interest in public exactions— deeply pene- 
trated with sympathy for the poor, distant, and unrepresented native 
Indian, when suffering under the pillage of extortion, or the hard gripe 
of fiscal and monopolizing rapacity ; — in fine, free from all fellow feeling 
or undue bias towards servants abroad, w'hother arising from esprit da 
corpSf the love w'e all bear to our own creations, or reluctance, as 
Napoleon coarsely expressed it, to let our neighbours see us wash our dirty 
linen 1 Alas! for India; if she have no more zealous and effective 
guardians than such substitutes for public opinion — qiiis c^istodiet ipsos 
custodes? I'lie Court of Directors have essentially and naturally an inte- 
rest distinct from that of their unfortunate subjects,— a particular in- 
terest, counter to the general interest. It is not their fault, but their 
fate. They cannot sincerely seek the greatest good of the greatest 
number, if they wmuld. They are urged on by an incessant cravihg for 

surplus revenue,*' for taking without giWng in return ; and the ffhancial 
annals of India, for some years back, show how perseveringly such a 
ruinous system may be acted on for a time. What its end will be time 
must show. 

46. But if there were no other reasons that effectually and, d priori, 
prove the Court of Directors to be peculiarly disqualified fbm acring 
alone and unchecked in that task of controlling their goTernments 
abroad, which some men would assign to a Free Press, one reasbtt^ suf- 
ficient in itself, remains to be noticed; it is their hostility, as a body, to 
the existence of an unshackled Press in India. If they had no interests 
to fidlow out, distinct on the one hand fi-om the general xnierest of the 
Proprietors, on the other hand from that of their subjects in Indht, tiow 
could it possibly have happned that sonnheard-of an onhaimity should 
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liaTd taken place among thirty or forty gentlemen, (outs and iks, 
during several years,) who are enough to split into parties on all other 

questions? In this case of the Press, it is said, they have ail been of one 
mind for the first time on record ! But the Proprietors are not so unani- 
mous on the question ; and it might be supposed the Directors were a 
faithful extract enough from the constituent body, a tolerably exact 
image and representative of the shades of opinion prevailing in the 
** Lower House I ” Not so. On this single question of the Press, all 
differences appear to be sacrificed at the approach of danger snuffed 
from afar, and all come forward, like so many life-and-fortune addressers 
in other epidemic times, to devote themselves to the sacred duty of keep- 
ing down, if even for a time only, the monster Free Discussion; of 
stifling, while yet in his cradle, the infant Hercules, who is prophesied to 
go forth at maturity purging the world of beasts of prey in every sha^ I 
47, Whence, then, arises this sort of instinctive and universal feeling 
among all Directois, past and present? If their interest coincided with 
the general interest, they would naturally desire to obtain all the informa- 
tion they could, from every available source, as to the proceedings of all 
their Masters' (the Proprietors) servants abroad, high and low. The 
Press of India would certainly seem, at first sight, to have a claim natu- 
rally to the particular favour of the Directore ; and one would have ex- 
pected to see them supporting it with almost intemperate zeal againit the 
very natural efforts of the servants of every class abroad, to put down an 
obnoxious tell-tale. The unanimity against the Press, of which the 
Directors boast, does seem, to the eye of unprejudiced reason, the very 
' reverse of a merit, at least, as far as the Proprietoia and English nation 
are concerned, and is altogether a circumstance so suspicious, as at least 
to bar their claim to be thought competent to watch our Indian govern- 
ment. unmatched theimelvet by a jealous Public here and in India. It 
must not be forgotten, that if a Free Press had existed in India, the 
revolts in Cuttack, Rohilkund, Bundelkund, and elsewhere, could not 
have happened 80 completely without the knowledge of Government m 
India, nor could the Proprietora and Public of England have been kept 

in ignorance of them to thia day. • , i. u , j 

48 But even if the unchecked tendency to murule ahould net produce 
among the nativea the dangeroua effccto here aupixta^, or if the danj^r 
shell appear so distant as not to be an object of dread with those sn^l- 
minded Arsons who live only for their owi tjmes, another aftenwhee 
subject oYuneasiness presenU itself m the half Eiuopean populaUon, who 
are"^ not likely to submit much longer to be kept down in a ateto of 
political Helotism. Experience has abundantly shown the convulsions 
to which European dependencies arc every where subject, from the just 
pretensions of this race, and the arrogant claims of tlie whites to the 

privileges of a superior order of beings. .u i r 

^ 49 But it is proverbial that governments never profit by the l^ns of 
historV.'and experience has taught no wisdom in this matter : the Indo- 
tytfJL are multiplying to a degree unknown to indolence in a eoun^ 
when no accurate census of any considerable portion of the population 
exists They are rising in talent, education, and wealth ; yrt they all 
SunSaS^to or less degree of ucit «*ial and moral proscn,H 
tiAB Thft males at least, are scarcely associated with by the proud 
B^dpeans ; J tainted out of all high and honourable public employ- 

Herald, Vot,2. 
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mcflt hj tiMr Dire^ton at home; denied importfiit chril hy ^ 
Judges abroad ; shut out, by Government in India, from b^efichd and 
coveted stations in the judicial and other administrative brands of the 
public service ; yet often treated as Natives urbere that disdnction is 
as invidious; in fine, these men have been lately defrauded, through t 
political collusion of the protector with the oppreasoe of their Biatu*- 
HtOHT of free printing; heretolbre the only counterbalancing privilege in 
their favour against the otherwise overwhelming superiority of their white 
feUow-citizens. 

50. From the evils to be apprehended, sooner or later, if unchecked 
misrule be allowed to bear down the natives, or half-castes, the Englith 
Press alone affords no real safeguard ; nor is it ea^ to see how tluit 
engine is to be brought to bear ou Indian misgovernment, for want of 
information as to passing events and measures of authorities abroad.. 
The whole frame of our governments in India seems contrived as if their 
sul:gects abroad, and fellow-citizens at home, were intended to have no 
knowledge whatever of any thing that is going on, save when the Coun^ 
cils choose to speak their oracles in proclamations and general orders. 
Their despatches to their superiors at home may abound in garblings and 
glossings, suppressions and misrepresentations: no one can contradict 
them in England, for no one can know what is true and what is not, if 
the liberty to those on the spot to speak freely, be taken away. But even 
those despatches, such as they are, the Directors habitually keep to 
themselves, and communicate them to the British public on rare occa- 
sions, and in a cooked-up state. The English Press, therefore, unassisted 
by a Press abroad, to collect facts and opinions, is utterly worthless for 
any primary purposes of giving publicity to Indian affairs. 

61. Id this xu efficiency those only will imagine they see safety 
who. delude themselves into the belief that all must be well within when 
all looks smooth without, and that it is less dangerous to govern the 
Natives badly than to let them suppose any one thinks they might be 
governed better. That safety is only immediatey not durable. To 
ensure permanent safety the very reverse of the favourite hood«> 
winking policy must be follow^ed up in the present advanced and nro- 
yremny condition of society in Bridsb India : namely, a system ot in- 
ternal rule, that is honest, fearless, open as light, having nothing to 
conceal No people so governed ever yet revolted, for no people evm 
yet rose, as one man, against their rulers without good cause. 

Section III. •^Safety of the Press tn India, as t^ regards the 
Permanence of our Empire, 

53. The conclusion being obtained that the exercise of scrutiny an4 
indirect control over the Indian governments by the press and pbblic 
of England only would be without efficacy, although safe /or d 
rime, till misrule should ripen, and the proscribed races feel their grow- 
ing strength, -^let us proceed to inquire whether free discussion through 
the Press in India would be saii and efficacious for Uie derirbd 
purpose of inffueneing the Government to pursue good mod avoid evil. 

The ablest philosophers, and best writers on legislarioh and his^ 
torieal poUdct, art agreed that there is never any strong ttindeiicjf 
among the governed of manidiid to rise against their governors ; hat, oh 
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the pofttrajy, i, to bew misrule long beyond Ae point when 

resistance to oppression would be justifiable in the eyes of God and 
map, at levt^ of ^ men, except those concerned in the ^ressions 
resistta, Ri^olt is haxardous in its issue,— destructive to person and 
property d^mg ito progress, even should it succeed, but still more should 
^ further aggravative of the evils resisted if it fail. Men 
will bear very much before they become all of one mind to rise and 
be doing ; ' and it is only when they are almost all of one way of think- 
inff, that rebellion has any tolerable chance of success against the fear- 
ful odds of disciplined and organized authority. No presses, no ha- 
rangues, no examples will be of the smallest power in persuading poor 
and peaceful peasants that they are ill used, if they do not really^l 
the scourge of oppression at their backs ; if they do feel it to be beyond 
endurance,, no one is needed to tell them so. Writers and haranguers 
ag^st abuses starve or thrive in proportion only as rulers furnish them 
With texts. If the good considerably preponderates over the bad in any 
government, there cannot be unfeign^ apprehension of revolt, (see par. 
42), The public, I repeat, never rise in general reaistance without good 
cause. 

55, But there are those who sinc^erely think, and those who aficct to 
think, (iW)m whatsoever motiws,) that some special exception exists, in 
respect to India, to these great troths, collected by wisdom from the 
lessons of history, and admitted to the rank of political axioms, on tJie 
subject of revolt, long before the days of Montesquieu, The first of ilm 
above classes of thinkers deseiwes every patience and attention, for it 
consists of men sincere and worth converting ; but, unhappily, none are 
so hard to be persuaded by reason as those who are under the dominion 
of fear. 

56. It is truly of the utmost consequence to tlic cause of civilisation, 
of sound religion, and of humanity, that the thinking and sincere por* 
tion of the English public should be undeceived in this fatal idea, im- 
bibed by many, because so sedulously and earnestly inculcated, that 
there is a disposition in India to revolt, and an aptness in the Indians to 
throw off our “ foreign yoke,’* as it is vulgarly called, which prunencss 
does not depend, as every where else it does, on the goodness or badness 
of the system of government, but on causes altogether extrinsic to any 
notion of merit or demerit on the part of tlK> 6 e who rule over our In- 
dian fellow-subjects. If this position were true, it would, indeed, ba 
fatal to the happiness and amelioration of more than sixty miliious of 
human beings, tor it would afford the tyrant’s ever-ready plea, necessity , 
in one of its most plausible shapes, as a prompt defence of every posi- 
tive act of violent misrule, and evei^ negation of improvement. It the 
people of India are not to be acted on by means of those ordinary feei- 
inglh or of those balancings of motives and chances, that actuate other 
men, in detenniniog the great home-questions of resistance or submis- 
Mdn, they mult be scarcely better than brute animals ; and it signifieH 
but Utile, indeed, who is the driver of such cattle, or by what toetbod 
they hit kept to work and food. 

But, happily for an unfortunate and undefended people, there 
ianotrudi w the position, --not even the shadow of truth. It is in* 
emnhcBt, ih the iiut plate, on those who take that distorted view of our 
ladiaa ml^iects, to bordlathutoielvei with the proof «f a position so 
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4 cifaU -experieaeei - But let w.-aS^.liM vuttitr 

| 01 ) 96 W}Mk:^<^ 0 tCf* , t * • ' . . . .« Jw-,.' 

■ 6^-Viiow *^ikt people'*' of kdin that are- 
the Urst-reaukof their leesone from that they arahoaadi hy.their tnm 

intereet and drityr to throw off. a- forei^ yolco^? - Uae »liMl<if]^rhaDtd4«*s 
their hour U not yet come I The other iasulated amtli hediea b£ Pottu- 
gaeeo, Parsees^' Armenians, and so forth ?— they are-notas adropan the 
sea of our Indian population. The Mohainmedans»?*-f they am no pupiit 
of ours : . they have learnt nothing/' if they have “ forg^n nothiag,;' 
in the eoufse of the eventful revolution that has cast, themrdowhi for ever 
in' the extreme East, and stripped them of the congests of aevea centu* 
ries< Doubtless, the dreaming and arrogant remnant of their Hidalgo 
chiefs (if any such remnant there be under a politico-religious system, 
that is essentially hostile every where to the establishment ^f. ah aristo^ 
cracy, or the perpetuation of great families) would gladly recoverv.tf 
they could,, so bright a gem as India in the trophies of Islam. But have 
they needed as, and oar presses, and instructions, to teach them this ? 
Have they profited aught, or is it in the genius of their sept to profit, by 
enlightenment so readily ? Admitting, then, their desire to throw 
off ouf foreign yolce” be as strong as the advocate for darkiiess and 
retrogradation assures us it is among all the Indian people, generally, 
does it follow that their hopes are as lively as their desires ? or that they 
are net tolerably capable of calculaiting their chances of success in a 
strng^e against the united mental superiority of tlie English and physi- 
cal outnumbering of the Hindoos ? With such a tremendous struggle 
before them, and against such fearful odds, will they not weigh welHhe 
ijiduceinents to remalih tranqml ? and will they reckon for nothing in 
the balance of inducements and motives, that the English, who tlmust 
their Indian Colossus off its political base, have not trampled in pieces 
the scattered members, but, besides conferring on ali ranks equal rights 
of property and person with other subjects of the state, have preserved 
to their middling and better classes the monopoly of office in their cri- 
minal law, and a full proportion of public employment, and promotion 
in the army of the conquerors ? ■ i 

But the Hindoos, the infinite majority of the population, -Mvill the 
first-firuits of their eating of our tree of knowledge lead them to discover 
that it is their duty and their interest to rise against their instructors^ 
and throw off a foreign yoke"? So far from it, that they- only leakrii/ 
from intercourse with us, their own ndeedness, and cKng the closer. So a 
protection which, whatever lesser evils k may involve, and KQlweve^ de- 
fective in comimrison with what it might be, and should have ^en, at 
tbit -time of day, is eltll for the Hindoos a -substantial benefit; when 
fdaced by the side of any one in. the infinite series of foreign domina*^ 
tiona, to which the Hindoo nations, or tribes, appear to have been suc*^. 
cessively subjected, almost from the days of Alexander of Maoedem 
• $0. The Wy of the Hindoos are likely to quarrel with ttt, wiien^ tim 
sheep shaft disclaim sconnexion with the protecting ahephetd's dog'in 
p m s e nce of the wolf! We are their natural allies againit th^. old earn 
mini.- the Mueulmaiks, who have not abated -one jot of • their preleasioMi 
to«eeover their empire, if aay tum of the cards dbould chanoeiapiiSM> 
eiid;tiftlhe En^ish aapvemaM,vaBd leave the field free to Mehammedaa 
energy and unity of effort u tudi aiirife the HindooSi exeeptiag;; {iat« 
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haps,, a wy f«J; ^ t\« rader waflike septs, dualy scatieved in^ aorth 
and west, would have no chance. A long course of passive sid»ni»i(m 
ta saoceasi^e ocmquerori; and the debilitating influence of a supersti- 
tion, aA‘^h«^ the most barbarous and abject the world ever saw, have 
politicly, if ‘ not pSfysically, enervated almost all the Hindoo nations: 
to the influcnoej'ilitteed, of their contemptible system of a religion with- 
out morality, resting its monstrous fabric mainly on the division into 
castes, may be ascribed, without much hesitation, the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that they have been unceasingly a prey to less civilised na- 
tions. This fatal authority of their priests, and all the destructive dhri- 
sious* of * castes, still prevail in unshaken strength ; and it may be 
doubted', notwithstanding the strange rise and' fail of a solitary Hindoo 
power (the Mahrattas), within little more than a century, whether any 
Hindoo kingdom could possibly stand, in the present day, against the 
superior energy of the Musulmans, who are ail as one nation and one 
faith, wHle the Hindoos are split into innumerable sections of tribe, 
caste, and country, uiited by no common bond. In the extravagant 
case of a successful revolt of the Hindoos being supposed to clear the 
field of ihe Englisb, there is no doubt that a Mohammedan power would 
rise on their ruins; and, however distracted by civuwars and succes- 
Kive contests, still the crescent, backed by shoals of needy recruits from 
the northern and western hives of Islam, would keep its hold, till some 
second invasion should take place from sea, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of desperate courage, talent, and good fortune, such as dis- 
tinguished our early efforts in India, and om^e more push the faithful 
from their stools, 

61 , The more intelligent and cultivated of the Hindoos are perfectly 
awnro of the common interest subsisting bc^tweaw them and us ; they 
feel and admit that their Mogul conipiefors have been the only real 
losers in the tremendous revolution which we have eflucted in India, 
within the last seventy or eiglity years. Our toleration has won over to 
us the priesUiood, habituated to Mohammedan brutality: our good faith 
with the army, (eleven- twelfths of whom are Hindoos,) in regard to pay, 
clothing, pensioning, promotion, and distribution of justice by the verdmt 
of .themselves, has ensured us the strenuous attaciiment of the warlike 
classes of the north. The banker and merchant classes enjoy compara- 
tive immunity from irregular pillage, unknoivn in the days of our 
Mohammedan predecessors ; and if the condition of the ryots and manti- 
factaxen is, unibrtunately, in 01*0 nearly, because we have too 
exactly fblkwed our predecessors’ track, things are, at least, no worte 


than they were. , . , 

m. It has been remarked, that, exactly in proportion as a Hindoo, 
by dint of the knowledge and independence of thought which we teach 
him, begint to purge the film from his eyes, so does he see in a stronger 
light the c<ymparativ€ merits of the English rule, without being bnnd to 
itaigiavt defecte;— <0 does be descry and admit that our cause is his 
cai^ and that the only hope of politick regeneration, and ^ rdi^ 
ea^patna to his people, resU upon their connexion with the Engliili. 
Tkwf lumpect he aUows to be infinitely remote, owiiy to the exi^ng 

pwtoScmoftheHiiKlooinUd; butritillitiik>oWto,iDthe fuliWM 

of tina« ^ anticipated by the awron^n, or 

mtioa «f tbe races, itf the couree-of that cokmiratum and interaix- 
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tun wliiph nfit, tponer or lat«r, take place, ia apite of all endeawun 
ip prerent fltem. 

■ o3‘ I'Ut it a®^ k* auppoeed that then apeeulatwna an unreal, and of 
European fitbrlc. Thoee who hare seen Ae writings and ewnspau. 
dt^nce of that patriotic and learned Brahmin^ Ram Mohuk RoTp tlie 
real apgifltle of Christianity among the Hindoo*,, are weU aware that the 
^ntimenhi and opinion* here described are those held > and ^ lealously 
inculcated by that excellent person, and his small but increasing school 
of European-minded Hindoo*. The British Government has no iuoh 
true friends among it* Native subjects, for it has none besides, that aM 
Native, attached to it from reason and deep reflection. Painftil it is 
to thinly that such men should have l>een obliged to protest in the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta, and before the whole world, against the 
gagging and licensing system, by which Governor Adw and Judge 
Macnaghten have deprived them of their presses, of a birthright which 
they had used for the noblest, and purest, and most peaceable pur- 
poses! Painfol to think that Ram Mohun Roy, who had defended 
to edit a Native periodical paper, with a view to contribute his great 
influence in that mode to enlighten his benighted follows, should have 
found himself obliged publichj to aMicnte so honourable an employ- 
ment, environed as it became, under the new restrictions, with difti- 
culty, degradation, and suspicion. 

64. It is hoped that enough has been said to show that the general 
disposition to throw off “ a foreign yoke,’* of which so much has been 
sjiid, even to nausea, by superficial and timid men, is not only unlikely 
to increase with the progress of political improvement and instruction, 
but also not likely to have any existence at all, unless we drive men to 
such recourse, by perseverance in misrule, and by refusing to let our 
own eyes and ears be open to the evil of our ways. No chimera that 
ever haunted the imaginations of the weak and ignorant was more 
void of reality than this absurd idea of proneness to rebel in India ; if 
might have been left to be dissipated by time and returning reason, 
were it nof unhappily a mischievous as well as stupid phantasy, affording 
pretext for bringing into play restrictions, tests, penalties, exputgatory 
indexes, and all the wicked and contemptible machinery of persecutiow 
for opinions* sake, which was thought to be pretty well exploded every 
where, but is now again revived almost simultaneously by the Pope, Uw 
beloved King of Spain, and Governor Adam. Each of tbe^ indivi- 
duals, no doubt, conscientiously plumes himself on the validity oi hi* 
special reasons for playing such fantastic tricks in his own particular 
dominions, and each by his friends is, of course, considered the best 
intentloned of rulers, and kindest of men ; as if the poss^on of power 
had no tendency to transform and corrupt ! as if the private virtues of 
public men .might safely for mankind be admitted in qualification or ex- 
teuuajjon of t^ir public measures ! as if, indeed, the pwreonal good 
qualities of an arbitrary ruler were not a positive enhaneeMtnt of the 
evils be inlUcts, by blinding many to tlie true quality of hi* acts, and 
disposing them to greater forbearance ! Yet of each puling Stuff is 
invariable defence compounded of every public uum whose OMMitt are 
attacked, and whose host of friends and oonnexiom mstaatl^. 
start up with a plea qf character. 

6& if we desire to retain India for England) from a cowiotion thai 



ii ii» pww^ »Ute of that cwntty we do thereby mUy aedc th* 
greatest g(^ of the greatest number in both countriot. onr policv it 
plain and dmple. Honeety ie that poUcy ; and all euppwarione^L. 
mon, pntonga down of intercommunication of thought ^ L.' 
verned, forWdding of boola, pgging of the press, and miniM, finiair ' 
liamshmgy or imprisoning individuals who speak out and are our truest 
friends ; all such pernicious vagaries of wanton power should be put an 
end to as soon as may be. This done, there will be no real cause for 
apprehending any thing like a general discontent or revolt ; but even if 
there is such e. tendency, the friends of free discussion and good go- 
vernment triunmhantly ask of the reasonable and reilecting among their 
countrymen, whether is it most likely to have been created by the 
fomentings of a press, or by real and grievous misrule, considering how 
passive and long-suffering a people the Hindoos have always shown 
tliemselves to be ? Or if such disposition to rebel exists, will expurga- 
tory indexes or muzzles on the press keep men from thinking and con- 
versing ? Will they hinder the secret ferment from working and beavipg ? 
The opponents of publicity would do well to avoid sounding too loudly 
this alarm of danger from likelihood of revolt, lest the English public 
should indignantly demand, of what nature their administration must be 
in that country, since more than sixty years* undisturbed possession of 
the greater and richer part have not yet secured for them the affections 
of the governed beyond the reach of disturbance from “ paper shot !** 

66. The question how far indirect control over public measures by 
the Press would be safk if exercised in India^ may be considered as 
set at rest in so far as concerns any danger of general revolt arising 
therefrom, or any special disposition to resistance in that country. 
*rhere ts, how'ever, a danger of particular and provincial revolts to 
which our Government in India is greatly liable— -not l)ecause there is 
too much license, but too little !— not because there is too much freedom, 
of discussion, but because there is none!— not because tliere are too 
many residents in India, independent of the Company, “factious," “in- 
terested," “ would-bc-refbrmists," &c. but because there are too few!** 

67. Assume, if only for argument's sake, that an impolitic impost is. 
laid on, which bears particularly hard upon this town or that city-— on 
a cloth, sugar, or silk district— on an opium, or salt province ; or let us 
tissume, what may be equally improbable, that a European chief func- 
tionary of justice, revenue, police, commerce, opium, salt, or the like, ^ 
oppresses a distant province, whether from bad temper, from positive 
ooTTuptiou, or from negative malversation in not preventing his swarms 
of ofi^rs and defendants from fleecing the helpless natives. In any of 
these cases, the Government has no means of coming at the facts of 
wrong suffered or imagined, except through ofBcial channels. No one 
likes to report that this tax, or that monopoly, will excite discontent or 
resistance in Ati district, for such reporters are not looked on kindly by 
the counsellor or secretary who patronized the tax. The spirit of dis- 
content is not represented in strong enough colours. The Gc^emment 
remnint in ignorance of tlie impending resistance until a positive revolt 
hnNdm out, being the only constitutional mode of resbtance known from 
time imineinoriid in the East. 

68. Then in regard to delinquencies of public oflUcers, the Gornm* 
meiit in India Is more miwheliasd with nunnte forms and tedioua 
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paper proceedinge. ikan anv on earth. Giro k 
thjrouj^ “ r^ular channels*^ that any thing ig going wrofig^ ^biHakh 
wrong, in most cases that are dagraht, and do jiot too nea^tofett^n 
matters of revenue, will be fairly inquired into', and probably redttb^. 
But suppose the official channels are themsekes shut or pdlluted ? Sup. 
pose a less flagrant case— namely, that the provincial *^<^anneb,''lkiag 
utterly dependent for their very subsistence on the good pleasure of 
Government, should not show any great alacrity to l^r bad nOWsW 
disagreeable representations to the supreme authority ? Suppose some 
governor«commander, or counsellor, or even some secretary, should 
have happened to play the projectorj^ and should view, with parental 
fondness particular measures, and eye with coldness such as reported 
evil of his projects ? Or, imagine cases of provincial malvemation iW a 
judge or collector, is the oppressor expected to be the ready organ 
accusation against himself? Is the suffering party, a poor,- ignorant, 
helpless Native, to put himself courageously forward in the breach, and 
to ^rsevere in the unequal strife against power, riches, ingenuity, ahd 
prejudice, until he prevail in getting the Government to listen tO’hfai, 
and tumble his Oppressor from his seat? Such expectations are 'truly 
preposterous, and it may be doubted if any one can be sincere^ Who 

P rofesses to put faith in them, knowing the state of society iii the East 
ndies. 

69. Even in the Mohammedan days, it was the duty and the prac- 
tice of the King in his capital, and of his deputies elsewhere, to hit at 
hk gate,” and listen to the complaints of the meanest of his sul^octs. 
Doubtless, the duty was often neglected, and the practice as often re- 
duced to a vain form ; but the meaning was good, and the customs and 
tonguCs of every nation in the East show how deep-rooted aftd universal 
is the feeling, that the wrongs of the subject were to be freely and pub- 
licly heard. What substitute has the English system provided for this 
and other rude customs of appeal? A series of official complaints, 
through ascending “ channels,” to be conducted under forms that utter- 
ly overwhelm the poor suppliant by their magnitude, their intricacy, 
expense of time and money, and more than doubtful issue. 

70. One would think that for such a frame of government, and state of 
society, the application of free discussion through the Press— anonymous 
(otherwise a mockery), but subject to severest penalties in case of false- 
hood— is the very one thing ; the desideratum for India ; that expedi- 
ent which cannot fail to be of the clearest benefit both to governors and 
governed. Let us look at this more closely. 

71. In India there are two grand divisions of inhabitants, connected 
in public relation, but mutually abhorrent of social connexion. One of 
these is the dominating race ; the few, certainly, but the able, the ojjhi- 
lent, the powerful, White. The other is the subjected class ; the Igno- 
rant, the poor, the weak, the Black. Of the dominating race, d'lhpre 
select few monopolize all power and plane in the state; from se^te ill the 
Sapreme Legislative and Executive Council, do\mtothelowe8rffiq^- 
sliip of revenue or police. These select few are educated in 
by the' Company, at a separate seminaij, as if to keep them a dSl^ct 
oy from other English gentlemen; they go to India as'eandidif^jlbr 
pittfie em^oyment, (of which their order has a rigorous ihdd^Ijr,) 
they are ttiei*e entirely dependent on the good-will and fevour of ^he 
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Gorennieftit ^ppmted ti^d removed at pteamre ; eictremely. well paid 
gre^teit poverty and* wimtif outofemi^yiK! 
-They ooittpoae, as it u evident they cinnot bet do, a potent ari«tdcnicy 
af jjiaoe, the on^ body in India answerinf to an arittocracy of any 
sinoe, by the Mohammedan ayateip, which we found in play; no 
power, no property, coaid stand up between the one king and the many 
people ; allet. these were <m a level, compared with him, and were kelit 
down nearly to that condition, by the legal and illegal rapacity of their 
system. 

72. Theprovinceaof India are parcelled out into districts, or circles, 
that may be likened to large English counties ; in each of these, maAy 
of which aneirom.five hundred to a thousand miles from the seats of 
. Govenuneot, one or two of these Company’s European serrants reside, 
to administer justice in the first instance, to superintend the police, to 
CQUect the revenue, and so forth ; they ere, in general, free fromrinyof 
the restraints which the irksome vicinity of gentlemen, their equals in 
talent,, wealth, and complexion^ must necessarily impose on persons in 
power : they are, in truth, without any moral control, but their own 
consciences, for each chief stands alone in his proconsulate, erect amid 
thousands that lie prostrate. The constitutional controls and checks 
provided are, theoretically viewed, not inconsiderable, in respect of steps 
and gradations of appeal and complaint; but all labour under one coih- 
mon and radical detect — namely, that all are exorcised by the same class 
of men; the same aristocracy of placcy of origin^ of complexion. The 
head of the Government, and the chief of the Army, are the only indivi- 
duals in authority to whom this disqualification docs not always apply : 
of these, one is not likely to engage actively in matters foreign to bis 
bahiu,, and particular sphere of duty, while the other, in general, oew- 
pies himself with the department of foreign policy, naturally leaving 
local aftd ministerial details to those of his colleagues, whom he pre- 
sumes to be more experienced than himself, although, in reality, they 
are the worst fitted to sit in judgment on any part ot a system, in the 


midst of which they have gro>vn gray. 

73. To this view of the state of society and frame of government in 
India, we may add, by way of finish to a very singular and original 
picture : That the legislative and executive powers are both in 

ihesamaiiands-r-thoseof the Council, consisting only of four men, of 
whom. two or three are from the civil service of the Company, and one 
^most always a military man fresh from England. iSecond^—Thst 
this Council is in the habit of corresponding with the Judges of its pro- 
viacial courte on matters more or less connected^ with their jumcial 
duties ; employs them in commissions of inquiry, political ofn^, 
and q^er matters not strictly judicial, while the highest Compass 
in the country is removeable by the local Government, without 
unm assigned, or by the Court of Directors at pleasure. Thtrdly^ 

' TM S^hdgea of the Supreme King’s Court, ostensibly set up 
to the, people against the Government, are not ' themselves 

pmtocted asaW the effects of that Government’s displea^ as they 
PUghl 0.b#r^ being, made irremoveable by his Maj^s Ministew, 

.tU4li|i.ijirtUOT,of tlM Compwy’. a^vemmeiit, or of th. Conjan y ^tbe 

who m, jwcticdty, one and the aniM. Fourth^ 
Thdt^'tfi ail the Company’s dominions, there u not an in$htn(ton iiKie* 
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pcndeiit oftHi nfingpinrar, itor iny tdsutted riffht ^ 
meeting tft petition. No ootporatione— no coHeges— no pitikged ot^ 
dera^oo'coflitituted Iwdies— in short, of any description) who hate the 
ri^ of tnidreMing the Ooremment in the c<Apctive form of " lOe T 
The iystem of centraiizaiion^ over which Boni&rte honeted, ae com- 
pleting the bean ideal of despodsm, is thoronpily realised in India ; 
where the shadow of political or municipal privilege is not to be £mnd 
in any individual under the Government. 

74. All this machinery is perfectly well understood among the parties 
cOBoemed, actual and expectant holders of high oiTice. Is ft then very 
surprising, First — ^That distant Pro-Conruh should occasionally fall 
into malversation and injustice themselves, or slide into indolent, if not 
corrupt, connivance in the crimes of their locusts of native dependents. 
Secondly — That a fellow-feeling should prevail among the superior 
grades of the same order of men, if not to screen actual delinquency, at 
least to create as little public scandal as possible, for the reputation’s 
sake of the Government itself ; and still more for that of the order to 
which nil in common belong. Parties interested may, and, doubtless, 
attempt to raise a cry of libel and calumny in this matter; but it will 
not be the less undeniably true, First — That any men, or order of men, 
sihnilarly circnmstanced, are H1usly,in ail human probability, to yield to si- 
milar temptations, and to err exactly as the present civil servants of the 
Company are supposed liable to err. Secondly — ^That no imputation 
against all its individuals is necessarily contained in general remarks on 
viciously constituted public bodies ; there always have been and always 
will be great «xc€}>tions— greater, because of the difficulty to resist 
temptathm-^to ordinary cases and maxims. Thirdly — That no body 

of men ought to be intrusted with vast pow’ers, under circumstances 
that virtually take aw'ay, or infinitely enfeeble, responsibility. 

76. But the Press seems to be expressly devised for coming into play 
in such a case as this of remote lieutenants, each clothed with almost 
unlimited happiness or misery, in respect to men under his sw’ay, with 
whom he has few or no sympathies. If the Central Government wished 
it ever so much, if it were ever so free from bias towards its servants, 
and desire of giving the authorities at home an impression that all goes 
on well and smoothly abroad — ^it would not be in its power to exert an 
efficient and minute superintendence over tlmse remote lieutenancies. 
Distance, iiirimidatioD, and fear of odium, too often hinder the truth 
from reaching the metropolis; and, if it could arrive there, its quantity 
and magnitude would exceed the powers of any general government to 
go into in detail. But there is a method by which distance may be 
made to vanish— a moral vicinage of talent and keenness be created, 
where none physically exists, to overawe idleness, injustice, favouritism, 
or peculation— by which the arm of Government may be nexved and 
elongated — its dim sight strengthened — its dull tympanum quickened. 
That method is die Press ; and there is none othw in the wit of man 
to devise, which shall effectually, and for any length of time, answer the 
desired purpose. It is for want of that engine w^ch, when free, can- 
not becgjolM or sOenced, that the Government, in India, is kept utterly 
in the dark on the very eve of those sudden and violent revolts of 
vtoes, which evmv now and then arise from the qppreMonii at tim 
and the aUenoe of all modes ot oonstitniioinfRy 
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In no conntrj mif^ tb^Pfwb^mkoponr# 
erM BAmT^VALVE 09 in India. It i« ioIlj» or hjFpoeriay^ to ao^ 
that the dannnciatibns of a Free Prcsa should not bo ananymoict; if 
iis opeTati<^ are not so far coneea]ed» it loses aU lU leai ei^Uyf aid 
becomes Only anothier^de of preferring accusations under attestationi 
which exposQ.ihe oppfKaedman, whetuma the accuser, to all tfaa pes« 
secutions of Uie accused, or of his brethren ; the very evil which, by 
hypothesis, the Press should be set ud to remedy. Is it then to be ii« 
ferred, that any one of the friends of publicity, and to anonymous dis* 
cuSsion, (the only shape in which it can be truly free,) desire to free the 
Press from responsibility for falsehood or proved malice?— »Far from 
it : but it is a lavourite mode of arguing this subject— the motiyes 6ufi« 
ciently obvious— to beg that part of the question, to assume a Free 
Press to mean the printing of any things without liability to punish* 
nient, however false, slanderous, or malicious ; as if any offence against 
society ought to escape the visitation of law, because cx)mmitted through 
one or another instrumentality, whether of Press, or speech, or action. 

76. Few will deny that the Libel-law of England, as explained by 
modern Judges, is severe enough ; so much so, that it would eitingidsh 
all public writing whatever, but for the attempering given by our Juries, 
even our special ones. Fewer will deny that one of those statutes, which 
are usually caHed the Six Acts, (1&19,) makes^ the. old law still more 
severe, by inflicting banishment for a second oftence. Yet this severe, 
body of law would be received with thanks and rejokmgi, as the 
Press-Code of India, because administered by a Jury, even a special 
one. In exchange for the lato illegal violence of revocable licenses, 
and for the terrible Star-Chamber mode of arbitrary banishment by a 
Council of Government, but without tlie trial and defence allow^ even 
in that abhorred tribunal, any code which ensured a pubUc trial would 
be a blessing. Suppose the power of summary Umshment for prwu^ 
state-offences, of great danger and urgency, were taken from the 
vernment, and vested in a full bench of the Kings Court, under the 
same forms of public hearing, concurrence or rejecUon, which are at 
present in use, to pass a bye-law on the proposition of Government f 
This would be virtuaUy enabling the authonUes lu India to take out of 
the hands of a Jury, and vest in those of the Judges, all such exirme 
cases as both executive and judicial pow;er should concur m consideruig 
of imminent hazard to the welfare of the State. '‘c i 
would be no small departure from constitutional principles , yet even this 
would be a blessing, compared witli a state of law, or rather 
ness, where the property and wrson of evwy Englishman are placed in 
the wanton, because irresponsible, hands I ^ 

77. Fenced in by such powers as those of the English Libel-law, M 
181Q end even (if it must be) with power of moYing the Kings Court 
not L Indian Government, the Ciril Scrvic^ 
and the Company,^ consider themselves secure against the tefrow eff 
the Press^ What can be the meamng of thm 
terror ? What the extent and nature of the evil apprehended thresh 

of thoHffht between i"?*" and man ? It has been shown (par. ) 

thiabfhedinded state of eociety, popalatim and 

idSrf, wraf iwU. under teMoniAly ijood p»r,minent,ia out of the 
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queitioo* If thei^ a .Ooreranient were actuated 
to the general ietereit of the greatest number, an^ lUK %y 
lar interests of indmduals or classes in the State, it is rigidly weatea^ 
strable that it would naturally form the strictest alliance With 
u a£rm and fast friend, as the most powerful atilddliary c(m ceiT a ble,Ta 
the common cause of promoting good government. ' 'It is, indeed, ^true; 
that, in the first instance, individual writers and printers set ufr in Older 
to their own advantage, in like manner as men pursue any other avoca^ 
tiott that benefits the . public secondarily, themselves primarily ; such 
being the order of nature and society, that, in the struggle of indivi- 
duals, each for his particular profit, the general profit is best wrought 
out. Hence, if an editor should depart from truth, frequently and wil- 
fully » tp appearance, or should seemingly give way to private hatred of 
himself or others, under colour of public good, or otherwise dissatisfy 
the society In which and by which he lives, it w'ould be a signal to others 
to invest capital and labour in rival publications : self-interest would 
keep each alive to the falsehoods and faults of the other, and the ^fene- 
ral interest mid advantage could not but profit by the detection of error 
and the promulgation of truth. 

78. But it is said it would not be safe to aHow the subjects of a 
government to print matters “ tending to bring it into hatred and coa- 
tempt.’* To this may be askedf by way of reply, if the government 
justly deserves hatred aod contempt, ought it not to suffer such treat- 
ment ? If I am told it ought not, then it will follow that crime should 
be protected, not merely from punishment by positive infiietion, but 
from punishment by loss of good name; it will follow that a false im- 
pression is to be given of such a government, which is thus to derive 
support in its misconduct from falsehood, instead of being forced to 
cease meriting hatred and contempt,” that it may by sneh reformation 
avoid reproach. Evil is to be done that good may come of it : the end 
sanctifies the means I But, where is a government to stop — a Christian 
government planted among immoral Hindoos, and talking hurgely gi n* 
forming them— nwhero is it to stop if once it begins a career of false- 
hood and vice, as part of its ordinary ways and means ? Did e^r any 
government derive durable strength from such confusion of right and 
wrong, of truth and falsehood ? You cannot hinder every individual 
from judging of the government as he thinks its acts deserve. You 
cannot hinder them all from speaking of it to one another ; what then 
is gained by hindering the intercommunication of those evil opinions 
which, by supposition, (ride supra,) every body entertains? And in 
whose eyes is the gain obtained, of passing for what you are not ? Not 
in the eyes of those who already think the evil, and Imow irimt you are ; 
it must be in the eyes of others, foreigners, that you try to raise a false 
impression of respectability by keeping back the truth from being writ- 
ten. This, perhaps, is the real explanation of the extraordinary siMsi- 
ness testified on the subject of the Press. The Indian Govemnent and 
the Company want to deceive England, America, and Europe, ns totha 
true state of their domiubns in the East. It is a remarkable fret that 
nothmg ofiends a Press-censor, in all countries, Are tte^any^ puWe 
allusion to his censorial erasures, and to the suppressions of truths and 
imoressions of falsehood, which it is his occupation tOr create. ^ "’’Phisis, 
at lea^t, a consolatory homage which poHticol vice pays to virtue ; the 
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fatot frii in their effect, were fuUy apprii^d 

o£^lhe;;ai1eqi.^i(Niaomlo^ employed to produce elect. In the liit 
yeMU^ CensotAip, it wan wgidered tli^ hejig^ of oontaaMU^ 
of the 'deepeet'dye; iif an unfoiinnate editor, at n 
lem Cmt Rkatter. to>£ll:tlte.cha8ine euddwy caused by the ceQjmrtai pen, 
studded th6.g^ with el^uent stars. Such are the caprices of despotic 
power ; iu oldecti must not only hew ^vith its inflictiows, but pretend ae 
if they felt th^ nqt! 

78. the Government does not merit hatred and contempt, and 
knows that k d^ not, why should it wince, like the galled jade, under 
every ;Severe thing that, any one may say of it ? No good government 
ever was brought into lasting ** contempt or hatred,” unless it well de- 
served to be so ; and a ruler, who is strong in conscious integrity, and 
in the knowledge that he always pursues the greatest goo(%Ad' the 
greatest number, will smile at the puny efforts of malignity to misre- 
present him, assured that the delusion cannot last. But ilhy suppose 
that the Press would be likely to try to bring into hatred and contempt 
rulers who did not merit such obloquy ? He who prints what is not ac- 
cording to the opinions and tastes of a large class of readers, wiU not 
be read, nor, in a country like India, where there are no struggles of 
parties as in England, to obtain the conduct of public affairs, and a 
monopoly of loaves and fishes, will he long pursue the expensive amuao- 
meut of printing for the gratification of private malice. He whose abusive 
strictures find continued encouragement and patronage from a consi- 
derable dess, shows by that unquestionable proof, that his censures are 
not devoid of foundation. The former should be beneath the notice of 
a i^d government, the latter only so far worthy of notice as to draw 
attention to those evils of which the presence is indicated in the system, 
by the angry inflammation on the surface. 

79* It is in vain, however, to argue on the reasons aasigned by the 
Indian Governments for wishing to stop every press but their own paid 
one, and to suppress every thing like freedom of judgment or dkeussbn. 
on their measures. They will go on for ever assigning any reason but 
the true one for their unnatural hostility to that best friend which they 
and their masters at home can have. They knoM\ too well, that there 
is no likelihood of any general revolt in India. They know that if 
there is danger of ^partial risings, in consequence of sheer despair and 
resistance to oppression, such iusurreefrons have not a chance of ulti- 
mate success, while our general government is toIeraWy good ; and, at 
all events, the Press has never had any thing to do wth such revolts, 
not <me of which has occurred since the Press was free. They know, 
besUes, that not a score of Natives in all India are yet capable of read- 
ing,’ to understand^ discussions in an English newspaper, and that the 
minds of a very inconsiderable nuinlier are yet niatured to coniprehwd 
political discussion, even in the Native languages, fewer still l>eing 
capalde.of translating such from English, and not a dozen, peVhaps, ’ot 
wiitisg orimnal matter on such topics. They know, finally, that it a 
Native or Earopean journalist were to blow the trumpet of sedition, 
and summon the inicks to rise against the Whites, the European editor, 
if he- es cap ed ihenunatic asylum, would have very little chance of 
the furious hands of the Whites, who must form the 
jury tawy him for treafioo er sedito, --about as little chance as one 
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similarly sit»a|ad > Jaituuca would hsTo from a joiy 
and planters^ . As. to a Native editor, if in CatoutU^. Im mW psip 
through the hands cff a siiular jury of Whites; if in 1^. provineea 
through tile hands of a single White judge. All theso pretended 
alarms for the “ consequences^ of a Press (subject to the E^llsh Libel* 
kw) are miserable pretexts, the refU object being to escape the shame 
of having faulU and jobs exposed; they deceive nobody on the spot^ 
however effective in Leadenhall*street and oh the Stock Exchange* 
The Press has always been entirely free in our slave colonies, and the 
slave states of America ; but who has ever yet been mad enou^ to em* 
ploy it to rouse the Blacks to a servile war ? In like manner the Press 
was virtually and practically free in India for several years posterior to 
1818 , Yet no mmi ventures, agreeable as it would be to those in power, 
to poi||^out any injury that it did to the country or its rulers. It a free 
Press Tad been likely to produce danger, that danger must have been 
greatest at Ifirst starting from a state of thraldom, Yet never was India 
in profounder tranquillity — never, certainly, better governed ! never so 
progressive ! 

80. The secret cause of hostility to the Press arises, most probably, 
on the part of the Directors of the Company, from an extreme unwil- 
lingness to draw more jHiblic attention than they can avoid towards 
India, They are egregiously deceiving themselves, if it be so, in sup- 
posing that any such policy will avail them in the approaching day of 
their utmost need ; when their present victories and triumphant votes 
will be remembered bitterly against the petitioners, who will then be 
humbly soliciting a renewal of lease, and showing cause (against the 
merchants, manufacturers, and ship-owners, of the land) why they ought 
(o have the confidence of the liberal and the pious continued to them. 
Times are greatly changed since 1813, when England had her hands 
too full to think much of the Company. There are some redeeming, 
and even constitutional points in the system of governing India through 
an organ of patronage not directly at the bock of the Minister of the 
day ; and if the Directors wish to come before the public of England 
with a good case in 1833, they would do well to think of showing what 
they have done for the country intrusted to their management ; what 
improvements, “ intellectual, moral, and religious,’* tliey have encou- 
raged, rather than come forward to make a merit of having quenched 
utterly the spwk of Free Discussion that had been kindled by the most 
liberal of their Governors, and of having bound the intercommunication 
of thought among their subjects in India with stricter chains than had 
ever before been devised. 

81. The irritation on the part of the local governments against free 
discussion, through the Press, appears to arise from none of the motives 
of alarm and so torth, which they have alleged through shame of con- 
fessing the littleness of the real motive. This seems neither more nor 
less than the love of undivided power — in other words, the preference of 
particular liefore the general interest common to all govemmeaU under 
the sun, and which should always be studiously countmeted in every 
good system of civil polity. It may almost be doa|^ if even the 
earthly govemmenU heartily love and cherish, perf^tiy free 

In li^ia, to these ordinary feelings and motive# are sipcgadded ether# 
peculiar to the ckatdon of that government^ to it# mg of 
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^tr, and to the allure aad e(mapoiitia« of the 
dril bod^^ AH these circuoigtaBces united produce, in m laditn eii* 
thorities, A degree of arrogant conceit, of ludicrous bursting indignation, 
at the bare idea of any one not of the pHviieged order, or conatituted 
authorities, presomiog to have any opinion on ^lie quesdotis, or daiing 
to obtrude it ; to which Cervantes or Swift, perhaps, might have done 
justice. But the contiguous sublimity and burlesque are forgottea in the 
melancholy spectacle of free-born Englishmen thus de*natioaalised sad 
demoralised by long residence under a debasing system of arbitr^ 
rule on one hand, and slavish submission on the other* Still more dis^ 
tressing is the recollecfion, that, for a time, at least, and until this in- 
dignant country shall recall powers that have been so abused, these 
men have it in their power to do very much evil, and to defe^ the 
national wishes and schemes for the intellectual improvemeP and 
civilisation of millions. 


Section /K.— J^cicacy of the Frees in India as a local Check 
against Misrule. 

82. The positions being established,— First, ITmt the exer^ of 
scrutiny and indirect control through the Press in in^, wperfectly 
compatible with the safety of our empire. Secoimg ^ That such 
control is essential to the permanent safety of the oo^tjy, how- 
ever uncomfortable to rulers who desire not, prxmanly, the greatest 
good of the greatest number; it remains to prove the efficiekcv ol 
such a local check. On this part of the argument it is unnecessary to 
dilate, -Firs;, because most ot the considerations affecting the questions 
of efficacy have been touched on incidentally, mthe pmf of 8afety> 
in which they arc necessarily involved. Secondly, Beewse to the 
T.FFICACT of a Local Press, the Governments abroad 

of all testimonies, in their extreme alarm at the estabhahment of m 
unwelcome an intruder among the mono^ists of office. 

83. The favourite position put forth in all shapes ai^ ^ 

enemies of free discussion, to catch unthinking people in Englaml, m 
“V here i. no Public in India-therefore ho public mnnmii- 
therefore, no use for an organ to expr^ it-;^herefore, a free Press ^ 
do no (M. wmI »»y 'J® “ ‘I?® ®f Mr. Ad^ 

It mJffihU if a more contemptiW* rophbm ever 

ih. ZifestTof any ruler, or trusted in the 

it was rd-'- -"*' But the Press in India wm first silence^ and da^ 
not expose the sophistry ; it was hoped, therefore, that any bold 

Xu quesSiTit W would iffice for people m England, wh»i 

in India,' that U. «> Pf i® ®apabU of 

irarii^they alUwed to arable and ttoir rncense? But 
we tUs ssMrtUo a lude more in detml. 

of seneraWy. It may lu^ 

who lent the St*te the forty mi^stelm^w^ 

iSaluMstad but theiOkherday? Unlsisjt dropped firom 
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in any state in all the wDild, would not be thoQ|^t nay ipteMmable in 
pretending to have some political existenee, not to say inlneiies^-iii 
public affatrsi 

It may also be asked, without exceeding arrogance, who were they 
that formed a large European, Portuguese, Armenian, and Native mtHtia, 
at the several Presidencies, in the times of Lord Weliesle^; when danger 
was apprehended from French and Mysorean hostility ? ' That miiitia, 
horse and foot, was indeed afterwards put down, with many other ob« 
noxious measures of the noble Lord; but because it ts not, does itfbUow 
that it was not ? or that there was not then a Public; and is not now one, 
infinitely greater in numbers and in moral force ? 

' Finally, it may be demanded, and not without some claim to a gmteful 
reply from the people of this countiy, — Did not the Indian Public, or 
of all classes and colours, come forward lately to subscribe 
between thirty and forty thousand pounds to the relief of the distressed 
Irish ? Yet we are told they are as a negative quantity in the political 
arithmetic of the Honourable East Jndia Company, and their honourable 
servants abroad. 

It may suffice after this to enumerate a few institutions and employ- 
ments in Bengal, in which Natives and Europeans are indiscriminately 
engaged, as Directors, Contributors, Managers, or Capitalists, Such 
are the ^ciety with a large capital for clearing Saugor Island. 

. The banks of Bengal, Hmdostan, and the Commercial Company. 

The Native Hospital. 

Tlie School-book Society. 

The Society for Native Education. 

The Agricultural Society. 

$G. Secondly, as to the non-existent Native public. It is quite true 
that the Natives have not, and ought not to have, political weight accord- 
ing to their mere numerical strength ; but it is not less true that those of 
them who reach to a certain degree in the scale of property, intelligence, 
education, and integrity, ought to carry with them the same weight 
which the like attributions would obtain for them in any other ntodern 
community. 

87. This granted, it may suffice to notice that the Natives are creditors 
of the state to a vast amount, as Ram Mohun Roy and his brethren 
assert in their unavailing Memorial and Protest against the puiposed 
Restrictions of Governor Adam and Judge Macnaghten, a docuineiit 
which will be admired in more unprejudiced times, as a mastor*pmce 
of reasoning and eloquence. The Natives are directly concerned in. the 
vmioua undertakings and societies mentioned (par. 86) under the bead 
of the general public. Many of them, at the Presidencies particulirly, 
are individuals of prodigious wealth, ac^ired in external commerce ^ 
interior traffic — Hindoos, Musulmans, Parsees, Portuguese, Armemu, 
and Indo-British, deeply concerned in shipping, ship-building, 
planting, coffee planting, rum distilling, drc. &c. They have a ea emb ty 
and voted addresses of praise, pictures, statues, &c, to several of iim 
Governors, and particularly to many retiring Judges of the Shtpieme 
Court, with whose distribution of justice they were satikfied- . Thm 
lately voted addresses of praise to a Chi^ Judge of the 
principal Court., on his leaving India, and agiun on bU returning tail! 
a temporary seat in council. Oh the death of Warren HaatingB,'nMy 
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of dm JoiiMi tiie Enroj^u community, wbo unemblcd to applaud 
Aat Oonnor General a cmdtust, and enbecribed for a public monument 
to his memory, e^red though he had been by repeated resolutions of 
the GopwBom of SngiftAd, and subjected to impeac^ent. 

88. Is H not) theUp the most contemptible of drivelling to say, that 
saoh BM* ts these are to be considered as political nonentities ? Every 
day brings them, in^ some relation of their multifarious and busy occu* 
patiori, into official contact with the King s Judges— the Company’s 
Courts— the Mag^tracy — the Officers of Revenue; nay, in appeals 
with his Majesty in Council himself. Shall it then be boldly said by 
Englishmen, and to Englishmen, that men so situated have not a direct 
interert in the purity and efficiency of all those, and all other public 
establishments under the Government? — ^that they have not a just and 
lawful right, under responsibility, to scnitinize the conduct of such 
judges and officers, and so by shame intimidate them into doing their 
duty, if they think it is not done well ? We may, perhaps, for some 
time loi^r, terrify the less advanced and more timorous Hindoos into 
submission to demands so extremely unreasonable as this: that tijoy 
shall not meddle with the conduct of any of their superiors, however in- 
jurious to themselves. But how long can it bo supposed that wo shall 
be enabled to intimidate the half-caste population into such absurd 
acquiescence? Examples enough might be cited of the vanity of such 
human wishes, if examples were ever of any use to mother countries, 
urged on blindly to their fate. Our own America, St. Domingo, the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, all might be quoted, but would be 
quoted in vain. Each nation in turn flatters itself it is in the 
and that there is something different in the particular relations ot its 
remote dependencies from those of other nations that have gone before ! 
Every state having colonies forgets that the growth of new and prospe- 
rous dependencies, and the increase of Creole population, are not to 
be measured by the same time-standard that marks the improvements 
of older people, and increase of population in advanced periods of human 
society. • British India is now moving; on in its course with considerable 
rapidity, nor will the puny efforts ot the Company, or its servants, be 
able to stop, or materially retard, a career which, on the other hand, 
is accelerate even now, and wdll become much more so, presently, by 
the overdone condition of universal England; the redundancy of capital; 
redundancy of population ; redundancy of public burdens and public un- 
redeemable debts. In a thriving colony, twenty or thirty years do os 
much' work as a century in an old country. He that has been absent 
from India for thirty years, is probably about as ill qualified to form an 
accurate notion of its present political and statistical position, its ad- 
ministration, the habits of public men and of society, or t\io feelings of 
the various clifsscs of inhabitanU, as “ The Spectator " would be, 
if.he had to rise, and write, at this day, a “ Hermit in I.ondon.” If we 
apply this observation to our Indian system, it will not be difficult Ui 
find' a due to much of the strange matter that is put forth, from time to 
timr, about India. The remark that there is no Public in India, was 
felt—liitterlyfeU to be without foundation; but it was believed to be of 
a tori current in Leadenhall-street. 

ike third pUce, we come to the European part of the mn- 
esftttent Pihlic of India, It is composed, we aw told, of soldiers, 
Ofimtat Heraldy Vol 2. 4 A 
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officers, King’s and Company’s, and of Civil leirvaiii#, Mdei » itm 
of inferior persons engaged in the law, in trade, dapping^ or haadi;. 
crafts, only residing in India by sufferance (the badge it seems of all 
this tribe). It is asked, with a sort of triumph, silly enough, const, 
dering the unlooked-for answer that may be given — Whether a g^ter 
absurdity can be imagined, than that of a government being controlled 
by its own servants, or those whose existence almost depends on its 
favour ? 

90. Now, in the first place, we might well deny much of the pre- 
mises in this formidably looking argument ; we might deny that a 
gentleman or nobleman, holding a commission in His Majesty's ser- 
vice, and stationed in this or that particular part of the King’s domi- 
nions, forfeits the smallest title of his right to have and to deliver 
opinions (under responsibility) touching the conduct of the colonial 
government. If he can do this at home ; if he can sit in Parliament, 
and oppose the King's domestic administration, can he not do so of a 
subordinate government ? In like manner we deny that the liability to 
be tyrannically seized and transported, however it may intimidate, 
can be said to take away the legal right of a lawyer, a trader, niy 
of a Company's servant of any class, to judge, speak, or write as he 
thinks fit (under responsibility to law) of the local government.— But, 
waiving all these important doubts, let us grapple with the main posi- 
tion, that it is absurd to suppose a government controlled^* by its 
servants and dependents. 

91. The sophism involved in this question lies altogether in the 
significant meaning artfully given to “ control .” If, indeed, by 
that were necessarily meant a vublic and formal power, exercised 
by the servants, of out-voting their master, or an authority vested in 
avowed dependents, of openly censuring or putting their veto on the 
acts of their benefactor, unquestionably this would ^ quite as absurd, 
as it is meant to be thought by those to whom it is thus adroitly put, 
in the hope that they will not detect the trick. But there is a wide 
difference, indeed, between direct and indirect control; as be- 
tween power and influence ; or between force and persuaeion. The 
Press every where does undoubtedly control in one sense, because 
It influences the measures of Governments, either by shaming or con- 
vincing; but does the Press — can it control the operations of Go- 
vernments in the same sense that Parliaments or Courts control Exe- 
cutive Authority ? Yet in this unw^orthy confusion of terms— this 
affecting to employ the same word used by an adversary, but employing 
it in a sense that was not, and could not possibly be meant, lies the 
entire force of this stupidly-triumphant ^estion, and of the reasoning 
derived from it ! So we are told, with affectation of phraseology, that 
we should not apply the institutions of a highly civilized state to a less 
advanced state of society, as if there was question about porcino 
the uncivilized to use the Press, to print, or write, or even read ! or 
as if it were any good reason why those who are sufficiently advanced 
should not use the Press if they choose — that numbers of their coun* 
trymen are still unable to profit by or use it 1 

92. The very essence of a Free Press in all countries comsisU he the 
liberty of amnymms writing in matters of opinion or retaoning, and 
also in statements of fact, subject always to ngofooa Uyal respoillibi* 
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lity for ererjr thing that is published. Take away the privilege of 
writing anonymously, and things will be no better than under the 
favourite system of “ official channeh** of complaint, although, 
therefore, it would be absurd to su^se a servant should publicly and 
avowedly arraign the measures of Government, or the (assumed) de- 
linquency of a superior ; yet so far from being preposterous or inexpe- 
dient that public servants should censure anonymously the measures or 
actions of any, whether above or below themselves, it is, in fact, a thing ex- 
tremely to be desiredj/rsr, because the dignity of Gorer»wc»/, which 
might be thought compromised if it were arraigned by its own sen'ants, 
is effectually saved by the anonymousness : secondly^ because all it 
has to think of in this case is not who wrote, but what is written : 
thirdly f because none can be so fit and qualified to judge of public 
measures and public men as that very class who are solely employed 
in public affairs from their infancy, and who are eulogized in the 
strongest terms by Governor Adam (himself one of their number) for 
their capacity and distinguished qualities. But, at any rate, we should 
think the Directors at home ought to be very glad to get servanU of m 
much experience and ability to write (anonymously) in the public 
prints, seeing that in no other conrrivablc way could the Directors so 
well discover what was doing— what was not doing— and what ought 
to be doing by their stewards and servants abroad. 

93. But if it is proved to be innocent and even expedient that the 
Company’s civil servants should apply themselves to influence the acts 
of Government, and their fellow servante, through the Press, (provided 
always they do so under the decorous garb ot anonymousness,) it w 
needless to go further and prove that the servum /jeews,— the canaille, 
of men of traffic,— law,— handicraft, &c. may use the Press with still 
more propriety than the Company’s own servants, (provided always 
they do it in a respectfully anonymous way, as in duty^und towards 
those who claim to be as the breath of their nostrils). Probably, how- 
ever, communications of tliis inferior class will not like y to prove 
very useful to a Government of such high pretensions to intallibility. 

94. And is there, then, no European “ Public in tlm great Presi- 
dential cities of India? It was not thought so of old, i^hcn the) 
assembled in their Town Halls, or their Churches, built by subscrip- 
tion, to lend their weight in support 

the iroTeriunent.— There they i>eUU«ned the Crown, m despite ot in 
Impey and hi» brethren; unsuccewfully 
Uve their jMic. reetored in civil euita; when they virtrf addresw. 
wd money to Warren Hastings, tliough under the bw 
when thev sulwcribcd to Loyalty loans and contributions * '98 , 
£ tSaddSthe late'King on Hatfield’s attempUiig his h^fe 
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Beyiejits of a Free Press 

Hospitals^Dispensaries-^and Bimilar iii«titutidti^whien >t!hey 
callfed to receive (as an acknowledged PnbKc) from Lord Hasfiiiigi a 
comte rehdue of the 'greatest politidd and military operations ever tin> 
dertaken in India — when they hailed the liberation of the Press ia 
speeches and addresses, and, in short, did every thing which a Public 
not actually holding any share in the Government or Legislation could 
well do, to proOe its existence, 

95. Times indeed are somewhat changed within the last few years, 
every thing thus savouring of free institutions is now carefully and 
jealously put down— the Press is destroyed ; and thO Supreme Court 
an Independent and Royal Court of Judicature, has n(yt scrupled to 
rivet the fetters of publicity, and to accept at the hands of >G6vern- 
ment, which this Tribunal was instituted to check, a scandalous immu- 
nity against free scrutiny and remark on the conduct and opinions 
of the Judges ! ! a thing as yet unparalleled in the annals of British 
Justice elsewhere. The privileges of the inhabitants have been va- 
riously curtailed in the control over the public Charity-fund, which the 
Government have handed over to a close self-selected Vestry ; and in 
the abolition of their ancient right as a Grand Jury to assess their 
own house-tax. 

96. But in the midst of these mutations, all of which are in the 
same spirit favourable to power and against the community, it is some- 
what consoling to observe that the noble privilege of voting agreeable 
addresses remains unimpaired, provided always that things be done 
with the ceremonial prescribed by jealousy to take a^vay real freedom 
of speech and opinion, while preserving all the appearances to the 
world of perfect independence. Since the epoch when the “ public 
voice was solemnly declared in print, by Governor Adam, to have no 
existence, legal or actual, this very same unreal, mockery of a Public 
appears to have awarded (or ridiculed) that illustrious declarant, by 
voting him cm])ty compliments and a substantial picture. The same 
shadowy body has also performed the usual Ko-tou before the shrine 
of the new Ruler of their destinies; — and another section of this 
phantom — the non-existing Public— has even gone so far (headed in- 
deed by a Major-General on the staff) as to congratulate Governor 
Adam, and itself on his triumphant completion of the work, he had 
long it seems meditated, of crushing the last remnant of free opinion, 
and crowning it by a sacrifice — not indeed of himself — but of a 
defenceless individual, his family, and prospects, which are all reduced 
to min by Mr. Adam’s act ! This temporary Governor is not ashamed 
to take part in this despicable comedy ; he affects to consider this 
addressing, but non-existing. Public, of military station, headed by 
their General, as an honest independent body “ daring to be honest 
in the worst of times.” He answers — admitting their right to ap- 
prove and disapprove political acts, coquets as to his own merits, and 
finally allows that he deserves that praise they arc so well qualified to 
bestow ! True it is that all this consistent stuff has recently been ex- 
changed ^tween these personages ; and to complete the humour of the 
thing, it is all carefully sent to the newspapers by some officious person 
or other, just as the discussions are coming on. But iiyudieions mends 
would do v*ell to learn, that similar addresses are utterly valueless, and 
below contempt, in a community where all hold their offices, actually and 
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to the Natives of India, 

piofipectjirelyi V^non oddtemi ; aod the xesm is, pre* 

^ely because tl^ey are signed publicly. In sucb a countiy, anonymotis 
praise is worth a wilderness of addremng major-^erals, Ucause good 
ground must be assigned for tbe good opinion, and Uie anonymous 
he-aToiser cannot be suspected of interested motives. Herein lies tho 
marked difference between a free and a servile community. It is only 
in tbe former, that open praise is of value ; in the latter all such is 
justly suspicious. What value can Governor Adam set in his heart 
upon the approval of those who, as he has written and printed, are 
not free to disapprove ? 


Section V, — Conclmion^and Connexion of the Press with 
Colonization, 

98. The case, as originally proposed, is now closed. It is believed 
to be proved. 

First, That if the good of the great body of the governed be truly de- 
sired, it is quite indUpeusable they should be protected against the seve- 
rity of the Government, and misconduct of European and Native ser- 

vaiits. . 1 j f 

Secondly, That as no institutions of any sort, independent of 
the Government, exist in India, the only possible substitute is, the Press, 
which enables men freely and anonytwn^ly, but under severe Iqrot 
lesponsibility, to intercommunicate their thoughts, and to exercise an 
indirect control and check on the measures of Ooverament, and tbe con- 
duct of its servants. . , , 

Thirdly, That none ought to have a greater interest m the opera- 
tions of the Press, than, 1st, The Indian Governnuuts, who cannot 
sibly uovern their immense regions without some such auxiliary to their 
direct superintendence, ‘idly, The Court of Directors, who cannot 
otherwise know botl) sides of every story, or what is really going on 
abroad. 3dly, The Proprietary Body, who desire to review the acts ot 
all their servants fully, at home and abroad. 

Fourthly, not if this expressionof public opinion through the Press 

be limited to England, it must necessarily be without efi k Atv, or 
even pehmanent safety to the common inleresU of the people of 

^/hiy.^irLt' in India alone, it can be exercised with complete 

chiefly to those persons in England, whether manu ac ‘ > 
holders, Indian annuitants, ship-ov.ncrs, underwriters, or others, who 
are connected with India, and interested in its proswnCJ . , l 

100. It is vulgarly supposed, and no little pains have 
spread the notion, that the body of men in quesUon 
ii thivestablUbment of a more lilxiral system and ™ 

India. There cannot be a more entire or iatri ^ 

sibly have a nearer interest than they, in the ‘“. J. , 

re^furce. and power, of that counUy ; and they ^ 

deaf ear— or rather a well-prepared car towards such as, for their close 

and sordid purposes, endeavour “'f "^‘’“i.^tJrorrfiuid 
thereby, to keepTndia from obtaiiung the good wishes and powerful aid 
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inWtrthktdMymayhlivekeratt toihMiMliM, 
to lenre their little tufD. 

101. Nothing is more undeniably ttue in pdlitictd economy fAktOk thia; 
that a nation cannot import more than she can. pay for by exports. If 
India be not allowed to make the most of her natural produces, in silk, 
cotton, sugar, indigo, saltpetre, coffee, &c. how is it possible she can 
take the manufactures of Boland to any amount ? — If, in these respects, 
India were allowed to do her utmost, there is scarcely a limit to her 
power of taking manufactures. What hinders her from mi^iig the 
most of her products ? Why does she not substitute, in her infinitely 
varied soil and climate, the finer cottons of the West for the inferior 
staples^ which are indigenous to her? Why docs she not indefinitely ex- 
tend the growth and fabrication of silk ? Why not improve the manufac- 
ture of sugar, according to the more finished processes of other countries ? 

102. The reason is two-fold, 1st. European skill, intelligence, and 
superintending industry, are excluded from employment, owing to the 
absurd and pernicious prohibition of Colonization. 2d. European capital 
is excluded from overflowing and enriching that boundless field, Indian 
agriculture. What might be done by European skill and capital, we 
see, by the creation, in our own times, of the indigo culture and manu- 
faclurci It had scarce any existence thirty years ago ; now it produces, 
annually, eight or nine millions of pounds, and the finest qualities, equal 
to the old indigo of Mexico. All this is entirely the work of European 
skill and capital : it is believed to be owing chiefly to the- policy his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that India was so far thrown open to enterprise.— 
A second such effort has never been made. 

103. But nothing can be done towards this groat work without CoLo- 
KI 2 ATI 0 N— not by means of a resort of labouring men ; for such there 
is no room, nor would the climate admit of their working— but by a re* 
sort of men possessed of capital, education, and talents to direct the 
labour of others, and willing to render wii/tria-service in case of inva- 
sion or rebellion. 

104. Colonization can never take place until that absurdest of 
bye-laws is repealed, which hinders Europeans from holding land in 
their own names, — a law that encourages and winks at mendacity, and 
public immorality. 

105. Colonization can never take place until every man’s pro- 
perty and person, of whatever class, colour, or religion, be put under tlie 
protection of known and equal laws, that leave no pretext for imprisem* 
ment, banishment, fine, or confiscation, but by the sentence of impartial, 
public, and independent tribunals. To this end the power of transpor- 
tation by Government, without trial, and the system of licensing Euro- 
peans at all, must be repealed, as the very first preliminaries. 

106. Colonization would increase the imporUof British manufac- 
tures into India, not only by adding incalculably to the amount of ex- 
changeable exports— not only by adding immediately and remotely to 
(he numbers of consumers, but also by diffusing a taste for luxuries and 
conveniences, and gradually raising the standard of want, and thereby 
of happiness. India is at present at the very lowest step of the ladder 
of civilized life^ The food, raiment, shelter, requisite for mere sopporl 
of life, are all of the commonest and scantiest kind ; in consequence ot 
this and of the unfortunate stimulus given to early marriage by tht per- 
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niokmi mama oi Hie Hividooi, the tmatti tWftkMi with 

but wretthed^^populatiop, and the smallest scatoi^ earriei wHh it thsi 

same tremefidmis efieets at in potatoed Ireland. 

107. All impartial traveUert admit that the districts of India where 
European Indigo Planters have settled most thickly, are far the most 
flourishing and prosperous. Such are the undoubted emots of Etira- 
pean capital and example. All India might be such as these Indigo 
districts are. 

108. But owing partly to the prohibition against investing European 
capital in land or agriculture, it is prodigiously accumulated in the 
hands of the great capitalists at the principal settlements. Unable to 
find a profitable, secure, and reasonable vent, it seeks investment in the 
Public Funds, which bear no proportion there to the wants of the capi- 
talists, and which the Company are every day reducing still further in 
amount, to the great distress of thousands, and disquiet of those who 
think that one of cfur great securities for Native attachment is the vast 
quantity of the Public Funds wluch they hold in perfect confidence. 

109. Thus the Public Funds rise prodigiously, and the general rate 
of interest falls vastly below the level at which it would ktand, if capital 
were free to find its level in employment, whether agncultural or other. 

1 10. The consequence of this unnatural rise of Funds and fall of In- 
terest is, that the Government seise the occasion of paying off capital 
Debt, and reducing Interest, thereby adding immeasurably to the dis- 
tresses of absentees, annuitants, and others, in England ; of public cha- 
rities, settlements, &c. &c. in India, all of which are invwted in the 
stocks, because they are arbitrarily hindered from investment m land^ 
property. But for this unjust prohihirion, the acts of Government in 
paying off and reducing interest would be quite right: as it is, they 

profit by their own violence and wrong. u 

111. These are some of the views which it was ^ one time hopw the 
Freedom of Discussion by the Press in India might have helped to ac- 
complish. Certain it is, that without a hree Press there, none of the 

benefiu mentioned above, «. so anxiowly d*«red for 

friends, could, even if procured, be P'e«^*d.^ainst the viyt airf 

induence of a government, which may be said suhstontwHy to ho d m 

its hands the legislative, judicial, and execuUvc pouters, with all pa- 
tronage, and not a corporation or institution of any kind to ®PP“* 
anrAinn. It waa beUeved that the shortest and surest way to obton 
.vL benefitt, in the 6rst instance, was to bring men s minds, by dint of 
to «ie the ne^ity for such 

mav have been the very reason why, from its ontsrt, the Indian rw 
WM viewed with such unmeasured hostiUty and •la™- 
r^rtld Vhat'the Company or the Company’s servwU should take ^e 
sa^e interest in the improvement of the Ire 

piness and productive powers of the peopK that ^ 

Lily Colonists, from «r/A of 
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to determine whether they choose to support the present close tystem, or 
to compel— for compel they can, if they more liberel one. Of 

one thing, however, they may be assured,— that the Question of the 
Press is inseparably bound up with their interests and those of India— 
interesU which are but one and the same, awd which must sooker 

Oft LATER PREVAIL. 

A Proprietor of India Stock. 


STANZAS TO ADAH. 

While o’er thee now the sun of joy 
Is shiniOg with its brightest beam. 

And pleasures haunt (alas ! to cloy) 

Thy daily thought, thy nightly dream ; 

While jaundiced wealth, or despot power, 

In countless crowds thus worship thee, 

I would not have thee cloud the hour— 

I would not have thee think of me. 

The sky that floats above thee now 
Speaks endless summer to the eye ; 

The voice that breati.es the luring vow, 

The trembling and delusive sigh, 

Appear the offspring of a love 
Whose every hope is wrapped in thee : 

I would not have thee faithless prove — 

1 would not have thee think of me. 

The lip that now is pressed to thine, 

The panting form that hovers near, 

Arc shadows of delights once mine — 

Of bright delusions past, yet dear : 

But while voluptuous mirth is seen 
. To hold its revel thus uith thee, 

Oh, turn thee not to what has been — 

I would not have thee think of me. 

Thou hast a lip where young love plays 
With all his beauty, all his guile, 

Oh, do not think, when others praise, 

An absent one has shared its smile. 

Thou hast au* eye, whose sparkling light 
Has drawn th' adoring. throng to thee; 

When others hail its beamings bright 
1 would not have thee think of me. 

But Adah, if o’er thee should lour 
The storm of life in years to come. 

Oh, think thee in that cheerless hour, 

There still is left one guardian home ; 

When all who worshipp^ in the day 
Of gladness, have aeserted thee, 

And ded like dearest dreamt awav — 

I then would have thee think of me. D. > 
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ipSTOkY OF A SSCOND DAY AT THB INDIA IIOU8B.* 

VAkiED as oar experience of men and things has been, we ham met 
With nothing, amid that variety, so truly unique^ so entirely diierinir 
from all otW scenes and objecta in the world, as the Great temple of 
roily, ^adenhalUstreet, where despotism and democracy— power 
and puerility— affectation and absurdity— seem to have met in their 
extremes, and to have produced, by the incongruous mixture of their 
materials, as sovereign an enchantment as the witches cauldron in Mac- 
beth ;t for, like that, it seems to steep the senses in oblivion, and lead 
all who come within its influence to irrecoverable infatuation. Whether 
the lordly confederates of this distinguished body are believers in the power 
of enchantment or not, we do not know ; but as, among other symptoms of 
wisdom exhibited in their proceedings, they are decided enemies to the 
monster “ Innovation, nothing is more probable than that they depre- 
cate the repeal of the law against sorcery as much as they would the 
repeal of their own monopoly, each being founded on the same happy 
ignorance, and each being ultimately doomed to the same inevitable 
fate. J 

We have instanced despotism going hand in hand with democracy. 
Here is the proof— A speaker with nnhlnshing front (it should be stated, 
however, that he was a practised legal advocate) insisted not only 
that the Indian government alw'ays had been a despotism, bnt added 
that it alw'ays woM and must be so : and insisted that it was much 


• For a sketch of the First Day, see the Orieutal Herald, vol. ii. p. 119, 
t Add thereto a tiger*i cbnudroii. 

For tlie ingredients of our cauldron ; 

(!ool it with a baboon’s blood, 

Ami then the charm is firm and good. 

X The ** wisdom of our ancestors,” long since the Company’s Arst charter 
was granted, w as exeiupliited in their passing the following admirable laws : If 
any person shall use any invocation or coujuratiou of uuv evil or wicked spirit ; 
or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, cm|doy, fecil, or reward any evil or 
cursed spirit, to or for any intent or purpose ; or take up any dead man, woman, 
or child out of the grave ; or the skin, ix>or, or any part of the deail person, to 
be eiiiployefl or used in any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enrbant- 
ment, whereby any person shall l>c destroyed, killed, wasted, coiiKumed, pined, 
or lamed hi any part of the Ixnly; every such person, bnntf ronvirtni, shall 
suffer death.” The ** wisdom of our ancestors,” which passed this law, has 
b^n decreed by the moderns to be the grossest folly, nod the law has been 
repealed accordingly. Let us see if the ” wisiluin of our contemporaries” is of 
a much higher kind. They enact as follows : ** It is the duty of tliis country 
to introduce religious, mural, and iiitcllectiial inipruvcmeul int'i India, it is the 
will of the Government that British subjects trade freely with the Hast India 
Company’s possessions in the East. It is the determination of His Majesty and 
his Parliament, that British courts of justice lie iiiaiutaiiied in India fur the due 
protection of all classes in their respective rights. Nevcrtlieless, if any man he 
round at^pting to introduce (his moral and intellectual knowledge ; if any 
man be found trading freely with the natives of India ; he shall, at tlic pleasure 
^ the ruling Governor, whoever he may be, and without reason assigned, be 
seized, banished, and ruined, without any furin of trial, or without the pro- 
tection of those very courts which we have sent there especially to guard him 
from oppression.” His is the wisdom of our own times By bow much is it 
belter then the foUy of the times gone by ? 

Grienral /femW, Vvl, 2. 4 B 1 
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more faYOurable to the country than freedom. At the saitfe time, we see 
in the India Houee itself,, annual election of Tepr^tatim^* wiversal 
suffrage, t and the ‘vote hy ‘secret halIot,t the three distinguishing chi- 
racteristics of radicalism : — of which thp utmost abhorrence is geneqijiy 
expressed Vf those very men who obtain their seats throi%ii ita tiiost 
^atta! fotms. We have instanced power and puerility— We- w 
our proofs: The Chaiiman, supreme in ms directorial digni^tri'MWthfi 
bar ; and a candidate for those high honours without the bar, sooth^' 
ing the Court with a train of ff atteri^, which a Hazelwood boy of’ four-* 
teen would annihilate in the space of as many minnfes. Wfe. have 
enumerated affco^*^tion and absurdity ; and for this union we nwd 
only refer to one whose name will appear in due form hereafter, biit 
who must be Aeord, and not merely reported, to appreciate duly the 
^musing affectation of superior wimlom, and the melancholy dispitiy (tf 
corresponding imbecility, which mark his orations, and perpetually fiamiijd 
the audience of the 

Pftrtnrioat montcf— nascetur rWlciihii aaua. 


Jm us proceed, hpwsver, to g}ve llie reader, a picture of tlie sccuc 
which we were on this occasion a witness, and lay before liim, for hie 
own inspection, a few* of the choice marceaux, which we gathered up 
from amcrng the, fragmeets that fell bepeath Uie rich men’s ft 
thjsaipple feast;— the whole would prove too much fur any mod^te 
digestion, , , j 

From the ciioumstance qf the day being set apart to tba ^Ig .^id 
especial consideration of the question respecting the Indian P r^, the 
Court was well filled at an ea;l^ hear, and the gallery was literajly 
crowded. Among the auditors in that elevated regioo, w^re conspicuous, 
two gentlemen recently arrived from India, and no doubt deeply inter- 
ested ill the proceedings of the day* 

One of these distinguished visitors was the Reverend Joseph Parsom 
she original author of the expressive alliteration ** pernicious pubUeity,” 
as applied , to the discussion of public measures of every desoription— ^ 
a steady and determined enemy of the freedom of the press In In4ia---an 
advocate of arbitrary power— -a holder of pluralites*— a newspaper^ cour 
troversialist, in favour of select vestries, clos^ doors, secret accounts,, and 
iiiuspensible trustees, in the dispeusation of public charities, '^is me- 
jrend gentlemen a^as also chief adviser of Major-General Hardwiqk, ef.fbe 
Jndian army, a puUic patron of the Johii Bull, a secret enemy qf the Cah* 
cutta Journal, who convened the majors, captains, and lieutenants of A® 
Company’s artillery, first at the regimental mess-room at Dum-Dumy 
and then at own house, on pretence of military duty, but in 
to propose the expulsion of the CalcuUa Journal fimm the in whMl 


♦ Six of the Directors gp out annually by rotetion, and their placsi we^ jn- 
tradedjo he supplied by an anpual and j^pular . election ; but there it p cprwa 
HoUaa list/* w whiA Ve shall have* more to sSy hereafter, who coreeswiW 
With Vhe patreui and members of clota boroughs In fhrliament, being ef 
llis*vaeimdas from the mutual interchange of corrupt infliimce. * ' 
t tide Includes, ussn, women, and mdreu; pfustcs sk m o(.ftpf^ 
ciidymudiflcali^rcqnim. ^ 

X Trie secrecy is u complete as comahe desiiw. 
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bi 9 mas 4<^at6d by the a^lipumA gf the uMigriiv 

«f owi^weerit many oC whom hate been lu^nfi^y j^muAa^liiy 
the ladiiim Go^niBaat, for dariag to maiataki Mif to md any 
PiM they think bart^ 

The other distinguished stransKr was Mr. Henry T. Pri^sepi one of 
the so^^retl^es to the Bengal Government; who prosecuted the Editor 
of the Cf^utta Journal fi>r aiibel) and ware defeated by the verdict of afa 
£ftg^ Jury declaring the accus^ Not Guilty ;>-hut who, neverthelesi, 
rich, powerful, and numerous as they were, suffered the inaoeent defisa- 
' dant to he saddled wkh upwards of 600/. costs, although in the ri|^t. 
We ah^ld add, in candour, that Mr. Prinsep is said to have iastriicted 
hit ftieod Mr. Trant to declare, that though an impression gone 
abroad thal all the Govemment Secretaries had written against Mr. 
Buckinc^am in fhe. Indian John Bull, yet he had never so written. 

Better late than never,** says the ^verb; but this tardy avowal is 
almost too late to be of any value» Why it was not roi^e in India, where 
the impression was almost universal that the Secreteries generally wrote 
in the John Bull, and where the Government, when distinctly informed 
of this, never ventured to deny H, may be easily o^lmited. ft was the 
passport to favour and distinction in India; and indtvidnals have since 
avowed that they even wrote against their 'feeling and wnvieiionj in op- 
posidon to the friends of a free press iii that country, 'rith a view te saw 
themselves from the persecutions of the Indian Oovermaent, who in this 
dispute would admit <rf no neutrality, and seemed to adopt the 
He that is not with us is against us.** It appeared, indeed, as ifit hud 
been decreed by them that “ all manner of wickednessahould be ioigtven, 
except that of contending for the freedom of the Press, which ^ 

“ aeetet crime,'* never to be pardoned ** cither in this World or that Whicn 
k to come." To calumniate the friends of tliat F reedom, ww to redeem 
every other fault, and the garb of hatred to all thevirtum of ErigUshroeU, 
there possessed the qualities so beautifully ascribed to the divHie r^ Ot 
charity, which k emphaticaUy said “ to cover a multitude of sins. -In 
however, sotne degreeof odium is attached to such aperv^on 
ofoificialiniuence as that exercised in India those government func- 
tl<rt«fes» who first endeavoured to write down an opponent in aigumbW, 
and felled ; then prosecuted him, and failed; then coined 
Paper of their own, to calumniate him, and feil^ ; and Iwtly, 
pS^red his bankhitient, in the hope of thus silencing efforte^ t^ 

Qom of his fellow-raefi; and, even in that 
widi disgrace, and in all their attempts at justification most signally 

felled 1 . t 

ft. i, well, dwhrfore, for Mr. Pri«^, now thet «''• 

A«lud kM pirified hi. mo«. to .e. foot a diwvoyal of aay dlw.* rer- 
tieiiwdoB to theee iefamoiM |«o<!e«ding. >n India wm neceoM^ to 
hfoCutation. It would hare been mort manly and ,ei^i to hare 
madrit on toe .pot, and at the time when toew tiwMctioM ww 
wto to fiOl opdnSon. But, late a. it is, we are glad to^ ert . ^ 
kedhuto kp^ that Tirtuoui feeling » mft ineooTeaal^ 
iSTbeeatonirr. Prin^p i. one of the few an^ tta 
eSarie., of wIwm talent, and private worth we ^ *^*3* '*'*<‘* 
.dtoMnbl^«adntodlldway• heigW to entoitom ajjMe^ 
Wa.tr^ told theie illiwtriou. TWton gtoftlW % *• 
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light in which theilr friehd and patr6n, Mr. Adaitti wnaaxhibkid’tii the 
British publid ; ,and we should be glad to see them in'* smimi, ^. either 
disavowing publicly all participation in his degradinf sentbnenti^ or enler* 
iog boldly on their defence. But we must pass onwa)^ to the bnsiaeis 
of the day. - 

Tlie state of the Press in India, and the conduct of Mr. Adam and 
Lord Amherst towards its conductors was ably stated i>y the Honootable 
Douglas Kinnaird, in a speech of considerable tenjgth, of which a fakhful 
report will be found in another part of our present Number, and the pe- 
rusal of which will satisfy all our readers of its clearness, accuracfy, 4Utd 
powerful ability, though it is not easy to convey a faith^l inmression of 
the earnestness which marked its delivery. His speech eonclitded widi 
a motion for the production of all the minutes of Council, and correspon- 
dence between the authorities in England and India, on the sutgect of the 
Press, from the year 1816 to the present time. 

This motion w^as seconded by Mr. Hume, who reserved what he was 
prepared to say on the subject until a more advanced stage of the debate. 

It might have been expected that the Directors, convinced as they 
profess themselves to he, of the propriety of all the late measures for 
fettering the Indian Press, would We rejoiced at an opportunity of pro- 
ducing the papers required, and overwhelming the ccunplainants witiFtho 
poweriiil mass of evidence by which they conld establish the justice of 
their case. This would have been the course' of honest, of honourable, 
and of innocent men, strong in their integrity; and invulnerable to 
attack. This was not the course which the Directors chose to pnrate. 
Apparently, however, unwilling or ashamed to speak theniselves on a 
subject on which every man among them ought to deliver hisindividnal 
opinion, they put forth a legal advocate, not one of their own body, ‘but 
one who has h^n before retained for their defences, to dogmatise from be- 
hind their bar with all the air and authority of a Director ; and,' like a true 
lawyer, to speak as he is instructed, to confound all distinctions between 
right and wrong; and stop at no means that will best effect the pulpOM of 
establishing the positions of those whom he is thus engaged to aefond. 
The speech of such a man may ho thought by many as entitled to no con- 
sideration whatever, and they would, perhaps, commend our passing k by 
with that silent neglect which ought to attend such productions. But we 
shall not, for a long time to come, perhaps, possess such abundant proofs 
of the cx)ntemptihle figure which he who advocates injustice and absurdity 
is sure to make in the eyes of reasonable beings, as this speech of Mr. 
Impey aflbrds, and we shall therefore analyze it with the care of a surgeon, 
dissecting, for the first time, some monstrous abortion of nature that he 
is never likely to see again. To the report of the whole debate, which 
will be tound in another place, we have affixed some short notes heneatbthe 
speeches of Mr. Impey, General Malcolm, and Mr. Trent, which ho who 
runs may read ; ” imt these being necessarily brief and hurried, we may 
he permitted to enlarge here, somewhat more fiilly and freely than oould 
be done there ; more especially as we have the authority’ of the thite 
speakers named, for theiindoiil^ benefit, as well as right, of the freest 
and fullest discussion of pilblio men and measures ia ^iglaiid. Let us 
then proceed to our task. 

Mr. Impey sets out in his oration wirii a very popular avowal, and one 
wMcb generally carries along with the avower, the fyttpathieeolsdlhie 
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hearoMi^prafoig^ to ta^u . All im iMka 

tbeie made a^otfu^ themaehreS) their iri^Si or t^ir pai^ j hut 
ieir meir eoity^^r acro]^ «o far at to hare the tame horror of ex- 
elatemenli, when made in favour of their own oanse. Jest ao with 
Mr. Impey ; he begins by saying, “ Let us hear no more about Mr. 
Arnot ; his case sti^a on tx^parte evidence ; and we have not yet re- 
ceived the accounts of the transaction from official sources in India/' 
:11ie answer to this isi that Mr. Amot’s case does not stand on ex-pdrto 
'evidence. It stands on the official letters of the Bengal Government 
itself; and on the public proceedings of the Supreme Court in India; of 
which) though the Directors may be ignorant, all the world beside are 
fully inffirmed, as these official letters and proceedings have been pub- 
lished in^ the Journals of this country months ago, and their authenticity 
never once questioned or denied. 

Mr, Impey next advances this new and ingenious position :— ** As to 
Mri>^Buckingham, (says he^) the Court must perceive, on the face of his 
complaint, that he cannot have been treated uqjustly or illegally ; ffir he 
has appealed to the Directors and the Board of Control; and they, after 
exaimoing his case, refuse to grant him any redress/’ This hat the 
merit of originality, at least. Then, if the servants of one* institution, 
such as the British Museum for instance, rob an individual who visits 
their building, and the masters of these robbers do all they can to screen 
their servants from justice, and refuse to grant the injured individual re- 
drew, it is to be inferred, according to Mr. Iinpey’s doctrine, that m 
such robbery has taken place, or that if it did, it was |>crfcetly just and 
legfld ! This may be a convenient doctrine for oppressors ; Imt it remains 
to he seen, whether the oppressed will acquiesce in iU The very refusal 
to grant redress, which is urged as proof of no injustice being sustained, 
is oniy<tn aggravation of (he origin^ inju^, and shows, that to rol^ry 
and s))oliation, there are some men who will not scruple to add an inso- 
Jeirt denial of restitution ; and on that very denial, ground their proof of 
l^glhy and justice. Heaven help the unhappy victims who are to be 
•dealt with according to such a doctrine as this I ’ ^ ^ 

Mr. Impey, in his zeal to rid the Indian Government of all responwbi- • 
lity to the Court of Proprietors, insists upon their conduct being subject 
only to- the' revision of the Court of Directors, and the Board of Control , 
and Uwa exelaim., “ But even if Mr. Buckinghnm ^ injured w hwjwr- 
jOB-or property, thi« Court is not the place in which he should wek for 
',edfeai.-’_Whet 1 if the Director., tbo tervants of the Fropnetpr., may 
takocoBiimiiice of the conduct of their fuiictionmcs in India, may not 
tfce Propriotom, who are the maUer, of theee Director. « home, al«> 
take notice of tiie conduct of their nervant. wrvanU abroad . Tliw 
.would boaninvationof ««Kial order" indeed, and .. the mortmolu- 
tioaary eyrtem of which we have yet heard ; for it is wnlert with 
i-merahr « levelling” nU dawo. to the same rank, it abwlutely mt. die 

■aVlnr. or the most infuriated reliel ever conceived, a. a peal .yrtem 
-rf we^hility in martea, and irweponribiUty in tboeo who aa paid by 

*1Sr kiMTalm^xcel. himwlf, however, wbra he «>'» “. * 1***^ 
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miin. He says, that Mr. Buckingham was ndt resooved ftOD) India, 
until after he had broken every “ Kegulation ” laid down for tha mess; 
and then, he exclaims, It is not for me to decide a^hether these Regu- 
lations weic laws or not.” — Here is a hopeful member of the legal pfo*. 
fession ! His brother quibblers have no other guide than that which he 
altogether contemns. With them it is not usual to ask whether a cer- 
tain act is just or otherwise ; but is always a sufficient justification of it 
in tlieir minds, to say it is law, Mr. Impey, however, cares as little 
about the law, as about the justice of the case, and will not bend to 
either. It is sufficient for him, that it was a “ Regulation,*'— lawful oT 
unlawful, it is all the same. But Mr. Impey seems to have yet to learn, 
that the Circular Letter for fettering the press, was not even a Regula- 
tion. No rules of the Indian Government can become a Regulation, 
unless passed with the sanction of the Supreme Court, which this Circu- 
lar never received ; and, therefore, 7iot being law, a thousand breaches 
of its conditions could not constitute a crime. This, however, is not an 
argument that Mr. Impey is likely to understand, lawyer as he is ; for to 
him, he avows, it is a matter of perfect indifference Whether a certain 
rule or order be lawful or not ; and, therefore, supposing the Circular to 
have prohibited Englishmen from communicating freely with their lawful 
wives, and obliged them to cohabit with concubines of the country, any 
breach of its unlawful commands w'ould, according to Mr. Impey a no- 
tions, have been a crime ; and for refusing to obey this, or any other un- 
just or unlawful order, depriving Englishmen of their rights, a man might be 
banished without trial, and without even a reason assigned ! Mt. Impey, 
however, is not content with this shameless avowal of irreverence for the 
law by which he lives; he Meters up his disregard of it by a palpable 
misstatement. He says, ** It is of no consequence to me, whether the 
Rules of the Circular for restraining the press, were laws or not. Lord 
Hastings treated them as such ; and they were even considered in that 
light by Mr. Buckingham himself.” HoW it w as possible for any man, 
having the slightest regard to his reputation for knowledge or consistency, 
to give utterance to such a declaration as this, we know not ; but as it is 
a matter of indifference to Mr. Impey, whether an act is lawful or unlaw- 
ful, so also it may perhaps be a matter of equal indifference to him, 
whether an assertion be true or false. Mr. Buckingham never did ac- 
knowdedge these Rules in question to he laws^ although he promised to 
do his best to observe their tenor and spirit, as he would that of any other 
rules made equally binding on all; and, indeed, his occasional seeming 
disregard of them was, in almost all cases, forced on him, in order to 
defend himself from the wanton and unprovoked aggressions of othets, 
who were allow'ed to violate them daily with impunity. But so far 
w'as Mr. Buckingham from acknowledging these Rules to be laws, that 
he repeatedly, again and again, denied their legality, both in open cofr- 
troversy, and in correspondence with the Government ; and it is made 
one of Mr. Adam s most serious charges against Mr. Buckingham, that 
he had the temerity to say, of these Rules, that in pmnt of law, they 
wrere mere waste paper.” This is certainly a stnmge way of acknowledg- 
ing what Mr. Impey has either ignorantly or perversely imputed to an- 
other. 

The favourite topic of “ repeated ti*armngs”,i8next introdoced ; sumI 
it is thought the height of presumption in any mlin th complaiik ftgaiilat 
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<]ii^astrouB ,cQUBeq^eDce6) if hf bad bean pravioH^y. 
warned thnj; sucb conseqnences would be the result of bis remsal io 
comply with certJun conditions imposed. This point was pressed in the 
House of Commons^ by Mr. Astell, as the strouge^t that could be ad- 
duced, and met in that assembly with the contempt and ridicule which 
it deserved. The whole essence of this matter lies in the question, 
Were the acts warned ag^ainst, innocent or criminal? Were the conse- 
quences threatened, lawful or otherwise?’* A highwayman generally 
gives w'arning to those he may wish to rob, by saying, “ If you do not 
yield me up your purse, I will banish you summarily from this world to 
the next.’^ A pirate too gives warning before he boards, and says, “ Strike 
your colours, and yield up all your right of property, or I will sink you if 
you resist.” So also the Indian Government, in this respect no better 
than either of the former, says, “ Yield up to us entirely all your privi- 
leges as freemen : abandou the most precioiw ot your birthrights, the 
liberty of speech and writing, subject only to the trial by jury, or we will 
banish you at our mere decree, without a reason assigned. \our Uvea 
and fortunes are entirely in our bands, therefore bow the neck for us to 
trample on, or we will exile you from your property, y»>ur pursuits, and 
your connexions, withput even a reason assigned. Are such warnings 
lawful? are such threats just? It may be a matter of indifference to 
Mr. Impey whether they are so or not ; but the world will not be so con • 
veniently neutral in the matter. If it he lawful or just to use this power 
of banishment to threaten a British subject out ot the exercise of any 
one right belonging to him by his birth apd country , then it must dq 
equally lawful to use the same power to threaten him out of the exercise 
of any other right, either that of his domestic enjoyment, his ffeedom of 
religion, his security of property, or any other of those posst^sions which 
belong to man in eivilwed society. In short, to admit the justice of exer- 
cising this right of warning a man against any thing whicli tlin Oo- 
vernmont may wish not to b? done; and to conntenanco the power ^ 
punishing the neglect of such “warnings,” «l.atevertheymay be wit^ 
out reason assigned, is Jo set a Government above all law and o Inesl 
down all those barriers of redprocal duty and protccUim, by which civi- 
lized communities can alone be distinguisliMi ^ 

Mr IniDev soon advances, however, to bis legitimate conilitoiun u^n 
jwr. impey 6UOH Awva > “While we have the administra- 

S of Se Oove^rnTenTof India, thV 
.mtic Ht .always, been soi-.t «« a^' * b J. 


‘‘ learned” gentleman is not even original in ‘bis eith^. A c^w» 

**'^^Burke said “ it gave him great concern to find that BriUsh sub- 
^ » 1 . " 
British subjects in Lil^and f . not to be allowed 

their freedom, if E«gbsb months and E « ^ lose 

to be exeidaed i» favour of oppiessed NM 
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and impmon every Brideli subject who shoidd pmim to 

state the variety of oppressions under whieh a Native miglJit unfwtu- 
nately languish/’ 

Migor Scott said, that as to the Government of Bengal, it had ever 
been, and it must ever be despotic/* 

Mr. Burke maintained, ** that the worst that could bo said of any 
government was, that it was despotic. If the British Govemmerit 
established in India was despotic, so far from its being the best possible 
government for the country, all circumstances considered, it must be the 
worst, because of the infinite distance of India from the seat of supreme 
authority. If Englishmen in India were deprived of their rights and 
privileges, a total end was put to freedom in India, since an Englishman 
who suffered his liberties to be taken from him without cause and with- 
out resistance on his part, was an Englishman depraved, fit and ready 
not only to enslave himself, but to enslave others. It was natural, he 
observed, for men in power to feel an inclination to exercise that power 
tyrannically, and even to the enslaving of those subordinate to their au- 
thority ; but it was the province of freemen to detect them ; and when 
the freedom of Englishmen in India was taken from them, those in 
power there might with impunity carry into execution against the 
miserable Natives, whatever plans of slavery their arbitrary and unfeeling 
dispositions might suggest.** 

Mr. Impey next adverts to the acknowledged fact, that every man 
going to India under a license, agrees to obsen'e all such niles and regu- 
lations as then are, or ma) thereafter l)c, in force at the Presidency in 
.which he resides. No one can dispute this. But there is another pro- 
virion carefully kept out of sight in this question. It is this, — The East 
India Company’s Government abroad can pass no rules or regulations 
for the observance of British subjects residing within the limits of their 
several Presidencies, but such as receive the sanction of the King’s Courts 
established there: and these Courts are authorized by act of Parliament 
to sanction only such rules and regulations as are just and reason- 
able, and not repugnant to the laws of the realm. This then is, in fact, 
no more than promising to obey all law'ful regulations and all lawful 
authority established in the Presidency at which such licensed indivi- 
dual may reside ; and to this condition, no man would refuse his assent. 
But it has been seen that the Circular for fettering the prass never was 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court, and consequently was never made 
lawful ; so that a disobedience of its mandates, even if proved, was no 
breach of any recognized condition, and no forfeiture of the license of 
residence. Mr. Impey, however, conceives that no conditions are ne- 
cessary, for he cites the clause of the Act empowering the summary 
banishment of any British subject, whenever, in the judgment of the 
Governor General, it may seem necessary. But, even here, a condi- 
tion is imposed, which is this, ” Whenever in the judgment of the Go- 
vernor General any individual shoJi forfeit hii claim to the countenance 

S otection of the Government ’* under which be lives. Here is a 
condition : and if the clause means any tiling, it muri mean that 
ividual to be banished must, by some act of his, really and truly 
Ibrfeit the countenance and protection to be then withdrawn. This 
npcmuiiy leads to an inquiry as to what is the act by which 'ptotectiqn 
ean be truly Meited. I^tection and obedience are held to be mutual 
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und recijtrocai dades between the rulen and the ntled, of every conttiy 
under the bud> even the most despotic ones. As long as any man oheyi 
the laws of the country in which he lives, so long is he justly entitled to 
the protection of those laws ; and even in cases of disobedience, trial 
should always precede punishment. Mr. Buckingham’s license to reside 
in India expressed no more than this, that he was to obey idl rules and 
regulations duly sanctioned by the Supreme Court of Justice in India, 
and to act in other respects conformably to la\L\ He did so, uniformly 
and indisputably. The whole list of charges made out against him are 
mere, pretended breaches (for they do not even amount to real infringe* 
meats) of a set of arbitrary rules that never were made /aio, and never 
received the sanction of the Court : so that if the breaches were all real 
instead of pretended, and were a thousand instead of ten, they could no 
more constitute a legal offence, than the shooting a thousand hares 
would amount to a crime if there were no laws in existence for the pre- 
servation of game. 

Mr. Impey, to whom it is confessedly a matter of indifference whether 
a rule be lawful or nut, does not forget to argiie on it, however, as if iU 
legality were placed beyond all dispute. He accordingly goes on to say, 
“ This Circular for restraining the Press was sent to all the Editors of 
Papers in India ; and they were told that their removal from India would 
be the consequence of their non-compliance with its restrictions." Even 
if this were Upe, on wdiat authority, we ask, could any Governor dare to 
prescribe limits to the power of speech or writing, any more than to tho 
power of walking or breathing? He might with as much justice have 
shut up men’s bodies in dungeons, and forbid them on pain of death to 
utter a prayer for their release, as thus to imprison men’s minds, and 
threaten them with banishment for venturing to breathe freely their 
thoughts and words to each other. It is perfectly monstrous to hear such 
a power as this coolly and indifferently asserted and admitted. But, al- 
thou^^h such a power has been since assumed, it is altogether false to say 
that this was either stated in the Circular, or intimated to Editors at the 
time of its being issued ; neither w as the case. The Circular contained 
only these words as relating to breaches of these rnles. 

“ Relying on the prudence and discretion of the Editors tor their 
careful observance of these rules, the Governor General in Council ia 
pleased to dispense with their submitting their papers to an oflicer ol 
Government previous to publication. The Editors wall, however, be 
held personally accountable for whatever they may publish in contra- 
venlion of these rules so communicated, or which may be otherwise af 
variance xvith the general principles of British law ^ established m 
this country, and will be proceeded against in such manner as the 
Governor General in Council may deem applicable to the nature of the 
offence^ for any deviation from them. * .n 

Where is there even an allusion to;* removal from the coun ry^ m a 
this ? The Editors would of course be personaUy accountable for all 
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granted the protection o£ the lawa and a jury* It la .only, the unhappy 
^Editor who offends no law, that is to bo dealt \vith aa a criminal whose 
offences are too infamous to entitle him to tlie countenance and pm- 
,tection of a government, — which Mr. Adam says is one of the most 
and lenient under heaven, — which Judge Macnaghten says, admits of 
, greater freedom than any under which he ever lived before but which 
Mr. Impey characterizes with more accuracy than either, when he calls 
'it an unlimited, an uncontrolled, an irresponsible despotism, which, we 
may add, in the drunkenness of its fury, seems to set alike the laws of 
'God and man at defiance. 

* Even in this, however, there w’as the grossest partiality and injustice 
observed in the application of these absurd and unjust restrictions. The 
‘ Government professed their determination to hold the editors personally 
accountable, and to proceed against them for ani/ contravention of the 
rules prescribed by themselves. One of the prohibited topics was spe- 
cified in these terms : — ** Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals, tending to excite dissensions in society.” — Yet this 
IJile was broken through every day, for years in succession, by the 
editors of the Indian Government Gazette, the Hurkarin and the 
John Bull, in a more gross and flagrant manner than was ever done in 
i any country in which a Press is known. The most licentious papers of 
England and America exliibit nothing like a picture of the gressness and 
insolence, as well as malice and falscliood, of the aspersions contained 
in these papers, and paiticularly the last, against the very individual 
who has alone sufl'ered for his forbearance. Mr. Buckingham’s family 
and domestic relations were insulted; the young and innocent daughters 
of his brother, then living in his house, and never once intruding them- 
• selves, in any manner, beyond the modesty and retirement of private 
life, were exhibited in the pages of these hostile prints, to obloquy and 
acorn. His wife was publicly and grossly insulted by the most offensive 
insinuations in the John Bull, within a few' days only after her landing in 
the country — the secret movements of all his friends w atched — his visits 
made public — hi.s acquaintances denounced — and threats of the auger 
and vengeance of Government held out towards those civil and military 
gentlemen who dared to continue towards him their countenance and 
&iendship. Were not these contraventions of the rules laid down 
for the guidance of editors and of that especially w hich forbade per- 
sonal remaiks, tending to excite dissensions in society ” ? And were these 
not “ proceeded against in some manner applicable to the nature of the 
offence” t Yea ! The ’pnni&hment inflicted on the offenders was an in- 
increased glow of the sunshine of official favour! New offices were created 
'for the editors and writers who thus pandered to the evil passions of 
their masters. Promotions, emoluments, rewards, follow’ed thickly on 
all who lent themselves to this base and abandoned employment ; and 
.while Mr. Buckingham was perpetually threatened with bauishinent, 
.for daring to defend himself, and had repeated “ warnings” not to 
' Tenture again on forbidden ground, his accusers and calumniators never 
received one reproof from authority, hut were covered with honours and 
..rewards. And why, the reader will ask, was this? The answer is plain. 
'The slanderers, and breakers of the rules laid down for others, were 
^the Government {iinctionaries. themselves, and the servile and misi.'itble 
: tools whom they hired as their instruments. Nor was this a secret. The 
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Government 'of India was boMiy toM of this^ in ooe^ of Mr. Buckingt^* 
ljaiD‘8 letters;* and they were so conscious of its tnrth'^ th^ they Wf«e* 
(»nce ventured to deny it. Can there bfe any epithet too strong to opplJr»' 
to Buch conduct as this? 

We find that we should run into too great length if we were to notice^* 
al/the abisurdities advanced by this lawyer from behind the'bhr; for 
every sentence of his speech abounded with misstatements, errors, and* 
most inconclusive reasonings. We must reserve some space also for a* 
few words on other "patts of the Debate, and therefore leave Mr. Impey • 
in the reader s hands, begging him only to refer to the- speech of thiw 
ijentlemad, as faithfully reported in another part of our publication, whiBre 
he will find certain notes appended to the text, from which, perhaps^' 
he may derive additional information. 

Mr. Dixon followed Mr. Impey in the Debate ; and asserted bis heltef 
that a Free Press, the acknowledged instrument of great good * in 
England, would be productive of infinite mischief ill India. This it 
very convincing, no doubt, to Mr. Dixon himself ; but to others, hit * 
mere beliefs unsupported by reasons, can prove nothing. ^ It is atnusinf^' 
to observe the importance which certain men attach to their own opiaiont,' 
as if the mere utterance of these waste carry conviction to the mindt 
of all other men. If the mere assertion of heUtf vfen admitted at 
evidence, there is no falsehood and no absurdity on earth that might 
not be fully proved. The professor of every faith believes his own t^ 
be right, and every other wrong the advocate of every' party heiiev H ' 
his associates to be wise, and all others ignorant. Bnt the mere assertto* 
of belief, without the reasons on w^hich that belief is grounded, is utterly' 
worthless. It is true, that in some cases, the superior opportunities and 
Fculiar qualifications of one man or set of meiiv may make his or their' 
opinions of more value than those ofothers, who have not possewed thi^ 
opportunities and quali6cations. But Mr. D.xon l.as no 
( laim above his fellows. If it be said that men who have pass(^ thii^ 
years in India are enemies to a F™® 

passed thirty years in India are also its decided Iriends. Whj w 
k man who 'has had a longer or a more intimate f 

of men and things, both in the civil, iwhtary. a^ . 
in India, than Mr. John Palmer? Where can be lound 

telligentan individual, or one so t 

framA of Indian society and government, as Ham Mohiin Iloy, we 

». I, rjraj. 

quirers more sincere and disinterested witnesses as to "d”* 

SihTc^un^,whichfewknowmoremi«utel,,than tto Chnshau 1^ 


If any men deserve attention for their 

which they are so competent to judge, i wo ^ j |,f ^ P|^ 

all publicly and openly decla^d ex^ 

in ikdia, expiessing their “"disguised contuct^ th« « 

or can produced by ite exercise und er the ordinary restraiim onim 

♦ See Oilenttl HewW, vol.' i. App. p**lb 
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law : while it hat produced) was producing) and mutt again, whenever 
leitored, produce great and incalculable good. But they have given not 
merely their opinionsr^tbey have substantiated them by good and solid 
xeasous.— And shall we set up against all these, the mere unsupported 
belUf^ Mr. Dixon, which is but as a feather in the scale? 

The clear-headedness of this speaker may be inferred from the following 
mmple fact He had heard that Mr. BucUngham resided in India under 
the license of a Free Mariner, and because he quitted the profession of 
a mariner, which he pursued in India for about two years, before he 
settled oil shore, Mr. Dixon considers that Mr. Buckingham went to 
India on false pretences I It might with moretnith be said of Mr. Dixon, 
that when be rises to offer himself to the Court, and obtains their hearing 
under the impression of his being about to say something that shall in-, 
struct them, and then talks such nonsense as this, he is himself exercising 
the patience of that Court on false pretences. Mr. Dixon must know 
that a license granting a man the power to pursue his profession as a 
Free Mariner, gives him this in addition to the exercise of all other 
natural rights, and not to their exclusion. A licensed Free Mariner is no 
more confined to the exclusive employment of navigating his ship from 
port to port incessantly, than a licensed hackney-coachman is obliged to 
be always driving from stand to stand. Each of these are privileged by 
their license to sail or drive in addition to all other things which they may 
think proper to do as other men: — and, in the case of a Free Mariner, 
more especially, it would be the strangest use of the term that could be 
imagined, if it meant that these Free Mariners were compelled to be 
sailors whether they would or not, without being free to do any thing else 
but navigate. A Mariner requires no especial permission to cat, to drink, 
to walk, to think, to speak, to draw, to sing, to write : and if not for these, 
why should he need an especial permission to print ? If he can sue for 
damages in a court of law ; if he can buy and sell, sit on juries, become 
a Magistrate, an Alderman, a Mayor — all of which has been, and is still 
done by Free Mariners in India ; by what law, or for what good reason 
can he be prevented from writing and expressing bis opinions fully on the 
acts of others, which form so essential a part of his duties in many of the 
offices named ? On a reference to the London Directory we find that 
there are Dixons of almost every trade and profession, as well as 
printers. To which of these the honourable speaker belongs we do 
not know; but supposing all these trades and professions, learned and 
unlearned, to be licens^, would he contend that each of these could 
do nothing but follow his own avocations — and that none but the 
printer could meddle with types and presses? The thing is prepos- 
terous. But it does not end here.— The question is not whether any par- 
ticular man may print or notr but whether a Free Mariner has any right 
whatever to think and speak, and give publicity to his sentiroenta 
through the press, like any other individual. We contend that he has 
a rigltt to do every thing that all other men may freely do ; and to add 
the pursuit for which he has a specific license besides. Mr. Dixon 
seems to think that he can do nothing but w’hat he is specificajly 
licensed to do, and has therefore no rights but those set dowm for him 
in his patent. If this were true, no man could breathe without a license. 
The error and cotvfusion lies ia the general ignorance of, or general 
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vm^jf and priuuog freely ^ete not inhibited by law d«2 Tthl 

.•ri5 ; '“y ' “<• he tvu *, frily r 

(It ed to do any of these under hU Free Mariner’s license, as he was to 
eat, drink, sleep, shave, dross, or take exercise on shore, uhich are 

T, TJI “h T m’ ‘ n- ®'' "S'"* “ *“*'>"■" '« wmfor o?nie^ 

the^ll il" ■'^’•'Mher we should elas, hi,,, amonn 

ffrh r. «>"«»>» ‘0 ^ «een. This ipeoker set out 

with the assertion that men ,n the employment of the govcimncnt of anv 
country are not an es^mtial part of the public of that rounliy. This «e 
deny. The Cabernet Ministers, the large establishments of tlic Treasury, 
•Mamp Olhee, Customs, and Excise, the svhole of the Xavy and Armv 
the Church, the Law, Medicine, the Fine -Aits, and the thoueand rami- 
UcatioM iii'o which the actual pay of the Governmeut oi this country 
branches, are all parts, and most essential ))art8 too, of the Uritisl, public; 
li^sessing certainly the greatest portion of its wealth, the greatest portion 
ot its innuencc ; and, as the friends ol Government, with .Sir John among 
them, generally contend, the greatest portion of intelligence and intc- 
ffity. This, as wc shall sec hereafter, is tbo character given by him to 
the government servants ot India; and this is as constantly u.LSumed by 
all loyal and orthodox men us the character due to thtvt largo portion of 
the nation, who live on the pay of the government in l:!ngl:uid. Will Sir 
John, then say, that those who have the highest (pialificutionK for cxcrcit* 
imj their judgment, wealth, iniliunce, tahnt, and honesty, nie to be there- 
fore excluded Irom its utteraiue i He cennot an.swer in the aflinnativc. 
What reason is then left by which to support his atisertion th,at they are 
no essential j)ait of the public \ Perhaps their inferioiity in imnibers to 
those who are not in the service of the Government. But, In sides that 
their inferiority in numbers is not so manifest ns some would think, even 
this could not exclude them. Let us imagine a e!aw to be ever so small ; 

• as, for instance, India-shav.l sellers, of ubicb tbere me not pomly so 
many in all England as w'ouhl man a line-of-bettle sbi]) ; and, therefore, 
infinitely inferior in numbers even to one class of governiiiei.l servants, the 
India-shaw'l seixers (excisemen). But wfiuld their fewne.«s of miml)er.s 
make them no essential part of the public, w hen one of their own b.uiy, 
Mr. Waithroan, has had a seat in the British senate, and is now chief 
magistrate of»thc first city in the world I Vfould the cooks and confec- 
tioners be less essential, with Colonel Birch preceding them ? the fish- 
mongers, the tallow -chandlers, the biscuit-bakers, w iOi the Hoyal favourite, 
Sir William Curtis, at their head ? The truth is, that there is no cI.isk, 
few or 
public : 
senate, 

military, ana oiner servamsoi me v/rown, ougnrio uccnurciy exc.uaru; 
and if any one part be actually more essential than another as a cbm^ it 
would seem to be that great body which Sir John declares to be not so. 
The use, however, which Sir John Malcolm apparently wished to 
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make this assumption (erroneous as it is) was this ; he meant to say, 
government servants in England are no essential part of the British 
public ; nearly all the English in India are government servants ; there- 
fore, the Englisli in India are not a public, and do not need a press. He 
did not place the argument in this close and logical form ; though we be- 
lieve that this was his aim. But it was a most unfortunate one. Even 
admitting that the whole body of public functionaries in India were un- 
friendly to a free press : these are less* than fifty thousand in number : 
while there are fifty millions of men sulject to their rule, for whom this 
press is wanted. These last are not in the pay or service of Govern- 
ment, and arc therefore a most essential part of the Indian public. It is 
to keep their governors in check, and promote the happiness of the go- 
verned, that the press is so essential ; and shall not they have a voice, 
even if the British settled among them do not deser>'e this privilege ? But 
the British as well as the Native public do desire a free press for their 
mutual benefit and information ; and Sir John Malcolm himself knows, 
that by far the greater majority of the English in India gave the most 
marked and manifest support to the cause of free discussion, as long as 
they dared to do so, without risking suin to themselves and thoir con- 
nexions, by venturing to evince a taste which their superiors wished to 
discourage. 

Sir John Malcolm, unable or unwilling to extricate himself from the 
fatal web in w'hich he had been once before entangled, had the impru- 
dence to touch again upon the mischiefs of free discussion on passing 
events in India^ and the benefits of free discussion on the same events 
in England, He prefaced this, however, by saying that the only limit 
that he wmuld set to discussion in India should be safety ; he w'ould let 
the people in India enjoy as much liberty as w’as consistent with the safe- 
ty of our empire, but no more. Such an imperfect obseiaTr of history as 
Sir John appears to us, from his recent avowals, to be, could hardly be 
expected to have made the discovery, that safety and security were more 
frequently allied to the extreme of liberty than to any partial enjoyment 
of it : and that nothing is so well calculated to strengthen the safety of 
CMiipires, as the very cause which he seems to think w’ould weaken it^ 
yet, if he had compared the w eakness and insecurity of Persia, with 
w hich he is well acquainted, with the safety and strength of America, he 
must have been satisfied that an extension of liberty is an increase of 
socurity : and that America is more safe than Persia, and England more 
safe than Russia or Turkey, only because they arc more free. Sir 
John confessed, however, that he did not believe the liberty of the press 
w'ould at all afi’oet the safety of our Indian empire : he confessed also that 
he would grant every liberty to India that W'ould not affect ouf safety : and 
yet, (oh ! consistent reasoner) he w’oiild not grant them this very press, 
innocent and harmless as he believed it would be, because it might be 
abused I 

But as to free discussion on Indian subjects in England, from w'hich he 
anticipates no much good : he says, first, that notwithstanding there is no 
free press there, official papers will come home from men in powder to tho 
Court of Directors, and these being commented on here, and the com- 
ments getting to India twelve months or two years after the even^i to 
wliich they relate have occurred and are forgotten, cannot fail to 
a very beneficial effect on the minds of the actors in India! Unbss we 
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had heard this uttered, wc should not have believed tliat a man of such 
reputation as Sir John Malcolm could have said it: but where there aro 
no crucibles, base metal may often pass for sterliug gold. One might 
write a volume, and a large one too, on the mass of contradictions and 
absurdities involved in tliis passage bat we must bo brief. In the first 
place it must be remembered, that even if the official papers adverted to, 
should come home, they would be the reports of individuals deeply into* 
rested in giving favourable accounts of their own transactions, without 
the dperation of a single check to detect or expose their inaccuracy. In 
the second place, when they come home, the Court of Directors determine, 
and the Proprietors second their decision, not to produce them. In the 
third place, supposing the papers to be produced, there is a total absence of 
disposition on the part of English editors to discuss, as well as a total want 
of information to qualify them for ascertaining, the merits of questions 
of which they know only one side, and that the most partial. In the 
last place, suppoing all these difficulties removed, Sir John Malcolm 
knows that Mr. Adam’s law prevents the importation into India of any 
such comments made in England as may bo unwelcome to authority in 
India. Yet with all these facts staring him in the face, he pretends that 
free and full discussions in England, (where they cannot he freely and 
fully carried on) will produce great good in India (where they cannot be 
freely circulated and road). Whatever Sir John’s early opinions of the 
value of a free press may have been, wc think he vdl be no fiiond m 
future to an engine tliat sets his logic in to disadvantageous a light. 
But we must do our duty, nevertheless. , * u.n 

One word more, and la* shall snfler tins speaker to retire. Sir John 
Malcolm avows himself the narm friend of the Indo-UritonK-he lUshes 
for their improvoment-and he thinks them ... general excellent and dej 
serving meii. He would not give them a free Press, howcier , and 
whv^^Bccause they mifjht turn it into an engine of great mischief. 

MaVnotrolitrion, may not knowitnlge, ,1^"^ 

knee itself be made an engine of inhmtc mischief, if abused . l>Jt vb 

5ftheprc«oMr«(rfl.«f,«l>ich h ^ 
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vft past over the iotermediate epeakeM, in order to close our hSetory of 
this memoraMe day <vith a few words on the speech of Mr. Trant. ” ' 

Mr. Trant apologized for his rising at so late an hour (6 o'clock) ty 
saying that some of the nearest connections of Mr. Adam had' requested 
him to say a few words to the Court, and to read some documents on 
behalf of that gentleman. The very avowal was calculated to e?tcite 
great expectation; and accordingly considerable attention was paid to 
the development of this prejeared and avowedly friendly Defence. To 
what it amounted the reader will soon see. 

In the first place, the document read was a letter from a Hindoo of 
Calcutta, stating, that on application to Mr. Adam, while temporary 
Governor General, he had consented to afford pecuniary assistance to the 
building of a Hindoo College, and a Govcnnrient Sanscrit College, for 
the instruction of the Natives. \Vc pray the reader to remark that this 
uas all that the imixcrtant document disclosed ! and this was the utmost 
that could be produced by Mr. Adam’s nearest connexions,” through the 
agency of his zealous friend. And what dors even this prove ?— -That 
Mr. Adam, like a hundred tyrants that might be named, from Nero to 
Napoleon, could be liberal in the disbursement of money from the coffers 
of the state, and purchase praises and flatteries, for acts done w’ithout the 
smallest sacrifice of case or fortune from himself. The charge against 
Mr. Adam is, that he has insulted and oppressed fifty thousand of his 
countrymen, and fifty milli«i:s of Native Indians, by fettering the Press, 
nnd closing the most efficient channel of information and complaint; and 
the answer offered is, tliat he has shown a disposition to befriend some 
fifty Brahmins, and five hundred Hindoo j'oiiths, by patroniziirg a Col- 
lege in which Sanscrit and Hindoo learning is priiicij ally to be taught! 
The charge against Mr. Adam is, that by his unjust and unnecessary 
banishment of one individual from his establishment, and its subsequent 
entire destruction, he has inflicted a positive injury, by cutting oft’ from 
that individual a pro[)erty worth the sum of £40,000 sterling, without 
a hope of its recovery ; and the answer offered to this, is, that he has 
applied a much smaller sum of the public money for the production of a 
doubtful good to some other individuals, with whom the injured person 
has no connexion w hatever f This was the whole extenuation attempted 
by the produciiuu of the document ; and no other w as eveaf offered to be 
shown. 

Pass we on to Mr. Trant’s own individual opinions. The document 
was merely given to show what the Native Hindoo in Calcutta, and 
Mr. Adam’s “ nearest connexions ” in London could produce on their 
honourable friend’s defence. Mr. Trant gives it as his opinion, (w e shall 
give his reasons for that opinion hereafter,) that a Free Press in India 
would be not a benefit but a curse. If he is unfortunate in thi.s expres- 
sion^ he is still more so in quoting Sir William Jones and Mr. Mill as 
authorities against the value of a Free Press in India, as will be seen lii 
the notes to the Debate. Mr. Trant, however, asserted that no one 
knew better than Mr. Buckingham that much had been done for the im- 
provement of the Indian population. — Tliat much has been done is 
true; but it was through that very Press which existed before Mr. 
Adam s supreme rule, , and against his will ; and which it w as one of the 
first acts of his temporary government to beat down and destroy. Instead 
therefore of this being to Mr. Adam’s praise, it is entirely the reverse 
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hid only merit is that of Ksying mtomipted the ngy improyement that ^ 
^ going oiH^and of being its destroyer instead of its creator or fre» 

server. ' 

Mr. Trajit acknowledges, too that all are agreed as to the priaeiple of 
our being bound to give the Natives of India, knowledge a^ fre^omr. * 
lliis is a debt which all admit we owe them; but we differ, says^ 
be, as to the time when it should b^ paid. In general, the more 
those to whom we owe any thing are in want of the thing owed, tho’ 
more important it must be to make the payment immediate ; those whd' 
are not in want may wait the debtor's convenience: but these who am 
deploraUy destitute require it much sooner. The Natives of India are in 
that state ; and moreover they ask the ])ayment o4 the debt now* ShaH 
they who owe, be admitted to be the best judges when they ought to pay^ 
If this were the case, most debts would never be discharged. 

Mr. Trant was about to read something from an English newspaper, 
which he characterised as a charge against Mr. Adam, likely to give hie 
family pain. We have no idea what this was; and^ Mr. Im^y, with' 
the sagacity peculiar to his prot^ion, very shrewdly induced Mr. Tmnt 
not to give further publicity to this alleged slander on his friend. 
if these gentlemen were true to themselves^if, as they all pretend, the 
fullest and freest discussion in England of the characters ot men and' 
measures in India, must produce good ; why should they stifle and sup- 
press what they first meant to bring forward ^ If the charge were tme, 
justice to mankind required that it should be made more public. If it 
were false, justice to Mr. Adam required that it should be refuted, and 
the refutation be made as public as the charge. But putting up a paper 
which had been brought into Court for the express pui^iose ot btong read, 
has certainly no very favourable apfiearance. ^ 

Mr. Trant »ajs, “ 1 may not approve of some i^rt of^Mr. Adam . con- 
duct; but I deradedly disapprove of some part ol the Marquess of Hart 
iiiis’s conduct,” The Court was not met to 

faSlts of the one were no excuse whatever for the faulte jd the otW, 
especially considering that they were ^ 

Mr. Trant disapproved of Ijjrd Hastings s s|)eec - ,j^ 

Press, which hi admits he did, and says he 
of thS most impnident addresses eror utjer^, 
courage to say so, boldly and publicly, in Ca cu a, u r 
■ent-house where he heard it, or m the .lournali ot the follwmg di^ 

Ifhaifadoren honest men, particularly “"XhoSl li 

Trant then was, bad only had the virtue toe^^^^^^^ 

the doctrines then } "^1 prevented all the mischiefs thatt 

the real meaning of that speech, antt na e p those who. 

arosttftom its subsequent misintenirctations. bu^everv thing to 

Uk. Mr. Trant. «iw in this spee^ 

condemn, have muph to awwer for in nrt „ jhU was 

the courage to Hastings they could not have any 

the very nriTdege proclaimed by diwmssion in this 

thngmfear frorn ^rTlndla; and ahatmtert^^ 

C®“rt,. ul i^.iinot idirink from expressing my 


“y^^^ua^tav b^^ I VhaTnrt rtridTfrem .xprsming my 
ra^ ofan individual may te, 1 • .^,„es the rart dilfor- 

OrtaMHutU,r(4.3. 
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tli»«ther*' If Mr* TWaI had' not shmnk &(m ^xpreasiflg thU QphdiNi hi 
li>dia» whave ha first cntarfeatned it, the whole train o£ miscfaicm which; 
arose from a misconception of this speech, might have been prevented*. 
His not shrinking from the expression of this opinion no^, is of no nse, 
nn all the' evils have happened, and many of them at least are ine*« 
mediaUe. 

What the ** some parts’* of Mr, Adam’s conduct are which Mr. Traat 
does not approve, he is half afraid even to hint at here: perhaps the* 

nearest connexions’* of that gentleman have given him no instructions 
on that head. But it was not that he supposed him actuated by malice. 
Oh I no; — and how is this supposed impossible? Extend your vision, 
gentle reader, that you may ^ quite sure of what you see, and mark 
these memorable words — A proof that Mr* Adam’s conduct did not 
proceed from malice, may be found in the fact which has been stated^ 
that Mr. Buckingham’s counsel, Mr; Fergusson, moved a complimentary 
address to Mr. Adam ” \ This is at least new, if not ingenious, and the 
easiest way of proving a position that we have for some time seen* 

** I am sorry, however,^’ says Mr. Trant, that Mr. Adam could not, 
consistently with his duty, have delayed the pronouncing of the sentence 
against Mr. Buckingham.” He admits, indeed, that Mr. Adam was 
precipitate ; and seemed to infer that he ought to have waited for his 
successor, before he inflicted banishment and ruin on an individual whom 
Mr. Trant cannot in hts heart say deserved this severe sentence, which 
BO Court or Jury could have pronounced : and yet he winds up his eu* 
^logiumon Mr. Adam by saying, I know him to be tender-hearted, and 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness. This, at least, was 
his eharacter in 1820, when I lost saw him, and 1 suppose he cannot 
have much changed since.”-— Alas I four years in an Indian climate, 
surrounded by the temptations of arbitrary power, and other blandish- 
ments to boot, are enough not only to dry up the mUkof human kindness, 
overflowing as it might originally have been — but to exhaust all the 
flMuttains of humanity, and to change men of the softest mould into 
tigers and tyrants, as well as flatterers and slaves. 

The issue of this memorable day is the best comment on the conduct 
q£ those who presided over it.— Certain charges are alleged agoing Mr. 
Adam. The individuals making these charges assert that the prodBction 
of papers, now in the hands of ^e Directors, will prove these ebarges 
to be true ; and ask them to he brought forward accordingly. The 
legal advocate of the Directors opposes the motion for papers ; be* 
oause he says, the facts are all admitted : but he centre that the 
Government of India has been, is, and always will be a despotism : and 
must, therefore, from its nature, be absolute and irresponsible 1 

Hear this, ye English ears ! Feel this, ye Englbh hearts ! Biat already 
hum with indignation at the iiyuries of the past; and oonaola your- 
aelvea for ^ foture widi this delightful assuranee, that in indta, ye 
havebeeiv^iiQw are— and, 

SW though Botaania rules both land and wvvei, 

Her SOBS (in hdia) Ivan shall be slaVeb! t 
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Onpurckaiing Pindar h^ott the writer understMd. Greek wtU 
enough to enjoy his beauties^ 

Come, ancient Bard, be pleased to stand 
Ou that plain shelf, and sleep awhile, 

I soon shall take ihec in mv hand, 

And hear thee speak and see thee smile ; * 

And would not 'tween that time and this 
That many an anxious day should ty. 

But that I have the constant bliss 
To see thee hourly meet my eye. 

1 '11 look upon thy plain outside, 

As misers view their treasured chest, 

Persuaded diat those covers hide 
More wealth than miser e'er possess'd. 

Those saucy minstrels who can peep 
At pleasure 'tween thy hallowed covers, 

Would wish, false friends, thy charms to keep 
For ever from less favoured lovers. 

But w'ert thou cased in tower of brass, 

As Miss Daniie was of old, 

Through crack or chimney I would pass, 

Though, certes, not in shower of gold ; 

For, trust me, Pindar, each one now 
Must, if he would be rich, like thee 
Attune his harp to noise and show', 

And tinge each note with flattery ; 

And sing— not plain horse-racing— no, 

That w ill not suit our chaster gust— 

No, we must change to white as snow 
The slave of hatred, wealth, or lust ; 

Pour, fresh from Helic-on, the stream 
Of song upon an Etbiop-soul ; 

And swear beneath the blushing beam 
OPheaven, no purer waters roll 
Than those that waft the plcasure-hwk 
From clime to clime, of lord, or king, 

Though they in secret bear the mwk 
Of vice's hafed w'andering. 

For even the elements a stain 
From man's polluting converse bear ; 

And ere they rise up pure again, 

Must moulder many a rolling year : 

But years, nor vice, nor envious tonMO 
Can touch what now wmains of thee 
Thy harp— should earth bo green so long— 

Shall thrill through all eternity. , 





ABUSES IN THE BILK TUADB OF INDIA. 

Out of the great adrants^es which we , hope to see tew from the 
freedom of publication in England, on Indian subjects, is the exposure 
and consequent remedy of abuses in trade, which cpnotbe published in 
thO country ittelf ; as it would affect the interests of individuals there : but 
which we shall have opportunities of disclosing freely enough, at least 
here. We h^e taken some pains to establish a comspondence with the 
diterent Presidencies, and shall soon begin to be in receipt of abundant 
information from all quarters. In the mean time, -we present the follow- 
ing, as the first of a long train of communications, t^t we hope will 
follow it, as to the manner in which affairs are managed in the Silk 
Tr^e of India. It will sufficiently explain why the East India Direc- 
tors hate a Free Press ; although they would derive so much benefit from 
its vigilant scrutiny into the conduct of their distant servants. The 
writer says:— 

“ 1 thank you. Sir, for your invitation to communicate the circumstances 
under which tlie private traders in silk are placed in India. I would 
willingly give you instances of oppression which have passed, innumer- 
able/ under my eye; but since they are in a manner sanctioned by the 
Company's trading regulations, it might appear invidiously personal m 
me. A glance at these regulations, however, will immediately discover 
their tendency to monopoly. 

‘‘ It should be understood that the Silk Trade, like every other in 
Bengal, is carried bn by the system of advance. Before each silk bund, 
the ryots must have money advanced for their cultivation of mulberry, the 
workmen for their labour, &c. This is done both by the Company and 
private traders ; and owing to the present increased demand for the ful- 
nlment of the Company's investment, scarcely a man in the district is 
without advances from both. It has been likewise observed that lately, 
wherever a private filature has been erected, and the ryots been encou- 
raged by any individual, there the Company have built factories, as it 
were, in opposition to both interests. In one instance, a new re|||||lency 
has been established (Surdah), by which thirty or forty private factories 
have been reduced from a flourishing to a ruinous state. This I have 
mvself beheld and/c/L Now in this state of things, let us look at tlie 
aavantages enjoyed by the Company over us. 

** I have before stated, that there is scarcely a ryot or winder in the 
country unindebted to the Company. The private trader has likewise 
made his advances ; working time comes on ; interests clash ; no law- 
no justice— no inquiry ! The Company's Resident has liberty to seize 
workmen w’hcrcver he can find them, without recourse to law ; and the 
private trader must let his cacoons rot (which soon happens in this 
country) for want of the very workmen he depended on 1 1 have known 
some winders who refused the Company's advances, and preferred work- 
ing in a private factbiy ; but these, when there was a great pressure of 
cacoons, have had money thrown down at their door by Company's 
Sirdar, accompanied by a peon as witness, and then seized next day 
for being in advance. I have ofiered to repay their balance ; h«l this 
offer has been rejected ; they must work themselves out of debt. 
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Ag^f the ciAtivaton are used in tiie sane manner. I have ad« 
vanced for cacoons; and when the season came for their deli?tiy» ;have 
bad ^ena seized from the heads of the coolies who were carrying them, 
by people, employed by the Resident, and worked off at once in the 
(^)fi^y*8 filature. In' this exorbitant power, placed in the handed the 
Resident, consists the chief obstacle to oar welfare. A free trade natu* 
rally Oarries with it the idea of a perfect equality existing among^hose 
who engage in it ; for if particular privileges are granted to any one 
party, (and especially that party enjoying all the advantages arising firom 
a long prior establishment,) the law, granting such a^fr^oai of • trade, 
is rendered a mere dead letter. Nothing can be more tertain thaa that 
such a state of things will revert to a monopoly. 

** It is rather a singular thing that the Company's Reddents are now 
referred, on taking charge, to the Regulations framed in the year 17^3, 
for instructions as to their proceeding. Surely,* a change so great as 
from a monopoly to a free trade, ineriU a revision of the tra^g regu- 
lations. I could scarcely have believed the old regulations were 
still in force, had I not once been shown this letter of instructions, by a 
Commercial Resident, on taking charge of his office. 

You will observe I have said nothing al)OVe regarding the prices 
paid by the Residents for silk. They are so high, that it is my opinion, 
law silk, equal in quality, could be remitted to England, at fully 25 or 
30 per cent, lower price, were it not for the monopolizing views ot tn® 
Comjpany.” 


ENGINEER OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herahl 

Parii, June 28, 1834. 

' Is perusing the Oriental Herald for May, I observe a letter si^rf 
In VBST ioATon, replying to the assertions of CANniDUS, contained m 
his elaborate critique on Cato’s remarks up.>n the 
laments of the Company’s three Engineer Corps. A» f->rM 
joes, it is a complete refutation ofCinniDis; hut as it does not reply 
iii^ to all his assertions, you will allow me, 1 

3 of your excellent Jouinal, in order to inform Can bi Aa^I ijo 

..j.,!., »„ Nfu .“.ar i . 5‘ii iwiK 

pointontevencne a^mtmerto^^^^^^^ 

Sw^er hand 1 find in the same Directory, no less than thirty appwnt- 
mem. held by 

4*^* 'cA^rhe seeL to be one of that servile tribe who, 

advice mven to into authority, find it convenient 
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Mora^ tl» fittiiaiy lenriet of tlie ConpaDyi 

Ukani Ut iitiindoii ilnihout one indavidital merit ? aod.fiWto Ulin^ 
k the Beegel army? how many 

riid riiriy with hit corpi ? wbether he efer‘ heard a shot fir^ on aritU 
aenriail jMiir long Im waain the Auditor VOffice at Calcotta? arhd^ 
Im^ld not efatmntiny againtt the Court of Directors whilet belongifig 
iedik^umy in Benaai? ivhat his ipak.aras on retiring £rom the aiiigrt 
mid how he came by Ira present rank ? whether his salary was jmt 
anMasd a year or two since, and for what purpose ? if he did not riioitly 
after apply to the Courts for leave to retire, m the plea of ill faei^, 
lad wbit was riw reason of that scheme being' defeated ? 

, Travellina abotA as 1 am, it is not often, Mr. Editor, that I obtain 
yeuf Journal regularly; but if Candidus will give us iofonnatkmon 
the above points, 1 ehidi no doubt see it sooner or later. If he does not 
eheose to be communicative, 1 shall probably myself, at a leisure boor, 
try . to .enlighten the public on these topics, though I should be sorry to 
take the task out of sudh able hands* 

ViAToa, 


LETTER OF DAVIB HUMK RESPECTING HIS FIRST M'ORK. 

To Me Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sliit, . . June, 1824. 

While regarding the mterests of the Eastern world witli an 
espscial attention, you will not, I am persuaded, be unambitious of 
sei^g the general interests of literature and science, .which are, indeed, 
becoming every day more and more the interests of all lauds. Nor will 
deny your readers the occasional gratification of a literary rnorceau. 
%ch, you may, perhaps, consider the annexed Letter from David 
Hbme, which 1 copied from the original among the MSS. in the British 
fifusedm. 

M. Dm Maixeaux, to whom the letter is addressed, is well knowp 
dmong the literati of the last century, as the biographer of Hales and 
Chillingworrh, the editor of Locke's posthumous pieces, and the corre« 
igxmdent of Antony Collins. At the date of this letter, (which I have no 
reesoh to siippdse was ever in print,) David Hume was just concluding 
liis 28th year. Of the work which is the subject of the letter, end which 
was the author^s first pubiic^iopi he has lef^ the following account: > 

^ Durrtig my retreat in France, first at Bn^ims, but chielty at La 
Fleche, in Aiyou, 1 composed my Treatise (f Human Nature. Afier 
passiDg tbra years, veiy agrmUy, in that country, it came over to 
Lmdon in 1737. In the eadbf 1738, I published my Treatise. Never 
liten^ attempt wai more uhfditunate. It fell dead^born/rofu the press, 
iHriibut reaching sil<li'distii)ctioa as even to exdle a nuupur among the 
aealots. But being naturally of a cheerful and sangmiie ten^i ^ rmy 
recovered bfew, and prosecute^ witk great ardo^^ 
fe tlfe country^ It nppenfi rat In 1747 lie past o£j^ 

wdrk anew, in the cnquiiy concerning HuWn Understanding,'* w^h 





«p- 


^ -’i?K**lS.^S^teZfS .ftwwi s** CWr’i “ BliB* 
taiy eibM^ to Turin. In iTW, ^ anodier 'im ^ ^o Trettiio*^ wti 
“ east ariew,” in Ae ** ^quiry conclraing tlie t^kneiplet <4 Moralil*^ 
Shotdd you accept this mring, . at fjjrasenit in my now^ to oflar to* 

wards the furtherance of jfttur Jatidahle j^xpoaeVyt^ vffl probably have 
an occasional correspondent in Otiosus. 


** To Mr.Des-Malaeaui, at Chaagpten’s, Bboktfellltf, idtbeBhand, London. 

** Sia, w April 6. 1739. 

“ Whenever you see my name, you*H readily. imagine the 
subject of my letter. A young author can scarce lorbeaf speaking of hit 
performance to all the world. But when he meets with one that is a good 
judge, and whose instruction and advice he depends on, there ought some 
indulgence to be given him. You were so good as to promise me, that, 
if you could find leisure from your other occupations, you would look over 
my System of Philosophy, and, at the same, time, ask tba opinion of such 
of your acquaintance as you thought proper judges. Have you found it 
sufficiendy intelligible? Does it appear true to you? Do the style and 
language seem tolerable? These three questions comprehend every 
thing; and I beg of you to answer them with the utmost freedom and sin* 
cerity. I know 'tis a custom to flatter poets on their performances; but 
I hope philosophers may be exempted ; and the more so, that their casea 
are by no means alike. When we do not ^prove of any thing in a poet, 
we commonly can give no reason for our dislike, but our particular taste; 
which not being convincing, wo tliink it better to conceal our sentiments 
altogether. But every error in phiiosopl^ can be diatiaetly marked, and 
proved to be such; and this is a favour f flatter myself youll indul^ me 
in, with regard to the performance I put into your baada. I am, indeed, 
afraid that it would- be too great a trouble to you to mark all the orrora 
you have observed ; I shall only insli^ upon l^mg informed of the most 
material of them, and, you may assure yourself, will consider it as A 
singular favour. 

“ I am, with great esteem. Sir, , . 

« Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 
“ Davip Hume. 

^ Please direct to me at Ninewells, near Berwick-upon-Tweed 
(Ajficough, 4284. 106.) 


imM0(K>SG07f . t 

[Frmn an unpuWblied tragedy, eatWod « Pio«eAitt» tUFire-bcaier.’'] 
ikm fgtrfm ti dttMoog r ed, riWi»9' M mi AwNW icr/ffM. 
pROMBTlIEVa.* 

Listen, and learn of yoodmr chair, whn^iw 
la ever toib, femtf, ohaiigelaiir 
And destitute ofmacles and ahiiaan. 


• tetbeLifc *-*> ^ 



Dm0g<tr^<mtr 

Cuoiivs or Pagan PB4Ests. 
h 

Ere the bright o'er-hanging sky 
Turned in its crystalline mould, 

Earth and Fate, or Power, old, 

Felt infinite ages o*er them fly. 

Where sits yon dim unspeaking power, 

Eternity hath seen him sit, 

Seeing, but noting not, the hour 
Of change, to which all things submit,' 

Save his own realm : of guarding it 
Fixed destiny hath charge 
To lessen or enlarge, 

Arrange or beautify, 

Beneath, or far on high ; 

But ftoni his mystic throne not Fate is free 
To hurl the awful God, whom, unnamed, worship we. 

If. 

World on wwld hath passed away : 

Generations, like the waves 
TKat roll unceasing through the caves 
Of Ocean's depths, have yielded to decay ; 
CrowTsing heaven's brow' new suns have shone, 
Bathing its fields in ciy'stal light ; 

And all its host shall, one by one. 

Sink back to old primeval night; 

On w'hose dim edge, to take their flight 
For &ted being, stand 
A vast'innumerous band 
Of young existences, 
l.ike clouds of clustering bees— 

These take their destined round, and come and go, 
And melt into the mass from wheuce all beings flow* 

Ilf.l 

All is wrought by Destiny : 

Yet that power we worship not; 

Secret, hidden — 'twas forgot 
When our futh began to be. ; 

Yon dusky pair, joined in mystic link — 

Earth's power and gloomy fate— are they 
Who nature’s frame uphold, which else 
To utter, irremediable decay: 

Yet only visible is He, for aye 
ftipreseutative all. 

Change, and, chance, which still befall 
All the fenns lhat ever rise, - 
Here, or in the purer skies, 

Are lost on him : be lives nnshatten^, flree, 

And ever was, and must for ever be! 



DEBATES AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


Ou FVidajr, July 9, a Special GenenU 
Court of Proprietors was held in pursu- 
ance of the following requisition : 

To the Hononitblo the Chairman of the Court of 
JDJrectmn of the East India Company, London. 

We, the nndenigned Praprietou of Eait India 
Stock, duly qualifled, leqaett a General Court of 
Froprietori may be lummoned, for the pnrpoie of 
taking into ooniideration the State of thePoblie 
Preii in India, the regnlatioui that are now in 
force mpeeting it at the aemal Presidencies in 
India, and aleothe proceedings which have at- 
tended the suppression of the Calcutta Joumali 
and the banishment of Mr. Bookiitgham and 
Mr. Amot, two M'its Editors. 

DOUGLAS KINNAIRD, 
JOSEPH HUME, 

CHAS. FORBES, 
EDWARD HOWORTH, 

H. HOWORTH, 

H. REID, 

P. LAURIE, 

WM. THORNTON, 

J. ADDINELL, 

The minutes of the proceedings of the 
last Court,haviiig been read, 

Mr. S. Dixon said, that before the bu- 
siness of the day was opened, he was de- 
sirous of asking the Chairman a qucstiou, 
which he was sure would be rewily an- 
swered. He wished to know, then, whe- 
ther any time had been fi.xed for the di.i- 
tributioii of the Decan prlze-inoncv among 
the troops, who were entitled to siiare it . 

'Fhe Chairman said that he conld not 
answer the que^on. The ^tnbutioii of 
the prize-money did not denend ou the 
Court of Directors, but on the Commis- 
sioners, who were appointed to dewrmme 
the claims, one of whom was the Duke of 

d\xon said, that he remember^ 
to have somewhere read that at a certein 
eastern court, persons cs^i^d fiapiwro 
were employed to remind ^ 

business which had been to 

them. He was wUlingtoactwa 
on the presentoccasTon, andheho^ttot 
he might be the means of reminumg the 
CommWioners that many, persons were 
anxiously awmtiuB their decision. 

TheCHAiRMAN then inform^ the Court, 
that tlie Court of Directors had « 
two ships by private continet to carijr on 

the trJe ii/fca Ki^wSe 

Canada.^. TTie names of 
thcMbffat, of79» tons, and 
of MO tons. 

the rete of 10/. 8#. 6d, per ton, Rud^the 

latter at 10/. 9#. (kf. per ton. 

OriinUU Herald, 1 ol, 2. 


THB PRESS IN INOIA.~BANlSHMBNT OP 
MR. BUCKINGHAM. 

Tlie Chairman then stated the oUeet, 
for which the Court had been specially 
summoned ; and the requisition was read 
by the Clerk. 

Hon. Douglas KlNNAiRD.~Slr. I rise to 
speak to the question, whldi has just been 
im } but before 1 commence the discus- 
sion, 1 wish to make one olMenatlon. 
"Hie business, which the Court has been 
summoned to take Into considenalou, 
liaving already been once deferred, on ac- 
count of the previous Introduction of other 
matters, 1 shall for this reason abstalu 
from doing that now, which I shall feel It 
my duty to do whenever a Court is assem- 
bled, namely, to move for fresh papers on 
the subject of the Marquess ol Hastings’s 
administration. Unless that plan ^ 
ailopted, It will be impossible to attain 
our common object wiUiout calling a spe- 
ciid Court for each paper that a Proprietor 
may wish to be produced. 1 am aware 
that the subject, which under a sense of 
duty I introttucc on the present oemm. 
requires greater skill and power than I 
posiicss, to bring it within a inodemte 
compass. It is a qnestloii composed of 
many parts, each of which is so strong an 
appwf to the Mugs of KngUshinen and 
Sie Pixiprietors of East India Stock, that 
1 am satisfied that any one of Ihcmis suf- 
ficient at any time for the consideration of 
this or any otlicr awiahly. So far am I 
from aDildpatini! to tlii« dhaniton ^11 
ejlaint the ffllfcct, that I am wtlaSed U 
is only the commencement of a scries or 
thsciuiions, both here and elsewhere, 
which must end iu an altoratlon of the 
present system regarding the pre« in In- 
dia. I feel that 1 am addrpsing on the 
uresent occasion, not Proprietors of East 
India Stock alone, but Englishmen iwjiet- 


BIIIK ai* MIC - — r- "r 5 

which characterize our countirmeu. wL 
1 beg to remind you. that the Lcgiiiaturo 
never would liavc imposed pn you, aa 
Proprietors of Eastlndfa Stock, thnse im- 
’ portant and sacred duties, one of yhkli 
fou have met this day to discharge, hut 
for the qualities It recognised In yon m 
citizens of a free state. In confiding to 
YOU the great difcrctlonary power of deic- 
ing ofliceri to role over a vast popu- 
fatiim. many thousands of milw from 
h?n e the liglslatnre took care that ym 

UWU.V, atui <>yprrl«k 


J Humbly, on the manner in which 

Init. WhCT, therefore, j »<Mn» to 
cSrt, 1 be* W dectare, with hU re^w 

4 C 
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for the individuals composing it, that I am me to open the present discussion withoa t 
not Hpoaking merely to merchants incor- handling pretty freely the pinions and con- 
porated by law, but to Euglishiaen. whose duct oftnclatcteotporai}'GoyernorGeneral 
ehai’acter and whose attributes induced Adam. 1 single him out the more parti- 
the Legislature to invest you with exten- cularly, because he has thought fit to put 
sive superintending powers. We meet forth a pamphlet, or manifesto, which 
here In discharge of our express du^, to not only contains the grounds of nls own 
superintend the government of India, to past comluct, but pretends to lay down 
exprcc^ our opinion respecting any great the only rule for the conduct of au future 
abuses which may occur, and to obnate guveruora general of India. Ifl am asked, 
the danger which might otherwise result why select Mr. Adam from his colleagues t 
from them. We are frequently called llie reason is that he has under his own 
upon to meet and reward merit (which hand volunteered to state the grounds of 
gentlemen on both sides of the bur are his past conduct, and has fovoui^ tlie 
always willing to doj; but it is a no less world with his reasons whv the press In 
important duty to meet and censure, when India must e%'er remain in its present 
reproof Is called for. 'fhese consldera- state of slavery and degradation. 1 hope 
tlons induce me to call upon you to con- I shall not be told tliat 1 am attacking a 
sider this question, not as it affects your geutleman who is out of Court, and not 
private interests only, not to Icwk at it iiere to defend himself. Mr. Adam’s 
merely as it affects you as Proprietors of own example is sufficieut to make me 
East India Stock, but to recollect that the avoid iliat. It is with no weak feelings of 
discussion which takes place here will be disapprobation 1 recollect that Mr. Adam* 
carried before the public opinion of Eng- having in the first instance banished 
laud, and that you will be called upon to Mr. Iluckiugham from India, and .silenced 
make out in tlie face of yonr country, whe- even' tongue, and tied up e\ cry pen, that 
ther the present system of the press in could be exci ted in hVs defence, then 
India be safe, or wise, or Just. (Hear!) came forth with his own munifc.sto, and 
It were a sufficient ground for the a.s- endeavoured to mangle the carcass of the 
sembllug of this Court, to obtain your victim he had destroywi. (Hear, hear !) 
judgment a'spccting the case of au indivl- Mr. Adam does not stand In the situation 
dinu who has been ruined by the oppres- of a person who is out of Court: he ha.s 
slve, tyrannical, and arbitrary conduct of published his own statement of his own 
the late temporary (Jovernor General, case, ami upon that I will found all my 
Mr. Adam, if this gentleman TMr.Huck- ohstTvation.s respa'ting him, and if 1 say 
Ingham) possessed no oilier claim upon any thing for which 1 have not Mr. Adam’s 
your sym^tliy but that of being an Eng- mithurity, I know there are many here 
lisbmau, that would be sufficieut to hi- who will contradict my assertions, and 
duce you to discharge your duty towards stoj> me in my course, 
him I but this geiitlemaii, whom 1 am it has been .<sai(l, that Mr. Adam is now 
proud to call my countryman, on account ou his trial i that he i.s being pursuetl by 
of tbe spirit of Independence which he Mr. Buckingham for his breach of the law. 
displayed under the moat gross perseeu- ’ITiis pursuit of redress, however, turns 
tlons, and of the talent which he has de- out to V* a ruinous farce. Mr. Buckingham 
voted to the iiuprovenient and Instnictioii has been informed by the united voice of 
of his fellow men, has this further claim tlie first counsel in England, that it would 

upon your atteuUoii, that the wrongs be perfectly useless to go before a court of 

widrli lie has sustaliiM have been liifiict- law to recover damages from a Governor 
ed on account, not of his exertions for Geuenilof India, who liad chosen to excr- 
auy selfish obiect, but for the iurit‘ased cm\ without reason assigned, his power 

happiness of the whole of India (Hear!) of sending an iudnidual from that coun- 

1 shall not now detain tlie Court with re- try. Tlie Governor General had only to 
lating the injuries wliich Mr. Buckingham say tliat such was his will, without as- 
has sustained, and reciting the history of signing any reason whatever, and there Is 
h'u ruined fortunes, but >vill proceed at an end of tlie matter, ’flielaw can afford 
once to the great sul^jcct, bi wliich Mr. no re^e.s8 unless malice can be proved. 
Buckingham’s case » incidentally in- It is evident, therefore, that It is a mistake, 
volved. (to say the least of it,) to state that Mr. 

Ill bringing before the Court the actual Adam is in the course of being tried : be- 
couditioii or the pa'ss in India, I am cause Mr. Buckingham ^ been advis^, 
aware diat, in ordinary circumstances, it and lias re.wlved, to abstain from wasting 
would be psissible to rmsc a vei*y longdis- any moie ihoney in the useless endeavour 
cussion with respect to the motives which to obtain justice, 
have caused the destructive alteration in- 1 ivill now, Sir, place before the Court 
trodneed ou this subject. But in the pre- the regulations to which the press Is at 
sent case we are fortunately not left to con- this moment suWeeted in India. The 
jecture^ we have before us, under Mr. Court is well aware, that up to the 
Adam*sownhand,theview8audthep(dicy of the administration of the Marquos 
by which, as a statesman, he declares that Wellesley, no regulations exlst^ which 
his conduct Ti-as guided, itifimposriblefor iwrticularly applied to the pitas. Hie 
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ManjueM WcUc»ley first controlled the 

be published whldi had not j^vionsly 
been ininected by oertiin officers to whom 
that tasK was assigned. I, /orone, am of 
opinion, that tyranny, if H is to exist at 
ail, should be as complete as possible. In 
circnmstanCe.s, men’s tm are open 
to the perils of their acts, and they arc not 
tempted, by a show of free-will, to place 
themselm within the (hinger of tlic ca- 
price of the Despot. There is another 
state of things mvcli worse than a pare 
despotism : I mean that in which a man 
is iuTited. by an appearance of freedom, 
to place himself within the fangsof power, 
which are turned against him the instant 
he does acts, into the commission of which 
he has been entrapped, llie censorship 
left the Government responsible for m-ery 
thingjthat was published, and no man could 
suffer, in his property at least. ’ITie Mar- 
fpiess Wellesley accompanied the impo- 
sition of the censorship with the pub- 
liration of certain instructions, for the 
guidance of the functionaries by whom 
thLs censorship was to he exercised, such 
Jw a man in power like the Miirqiie>s 
Wellesley would give to his sonants, as 
HU explanation of his views and wishes. 
At a later jieriod, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings was of opinion, that the law of Kng- 
liiiid, adniiuistprcd in the Supreme Court 
hyajuryofKiiglishmen, would hesullieient 
to counteract any abuses) of the press, 
attacks upon the private cliaracters of in- 
dividuals, and malicious libels njwn the 
(loveniinent. IWIyiug, therefore, on the 
efficacy of the laws of liis conutrj’, and 
wishing for no jsjwer lieyond or abo\e 
them, that illnslnous iiersou reinoviil the 
censorsliip, and thercoy, in my opinion, 
relieved the Government from a most 
dangerous and heavy resjMmsihility ; for 
to say that iiotiiiug injurious to the 
(loveriiment was published under the 
censorship, is contrary to the fact. It is 
notorious, that many articles wliich were 
allowed to be published under tlie censt»r- 
ship, were, on their re-publication, after 
the removal of that system, made8ubject^ 
of complaint, and considered as acts of 
contumacy towards the Govcrtimeiit. The 
Marauess of Ha-stings, therefore, wisely 
got rid of the responsibility which was 
thrown upon the Uovemmeul by the ex- 
istence of the ceiwomhiji. At the same 
time, however, tliatthcMaruuess of Has^ 
ings abolished the ceiisorship, he, well 
knowing the |>rejudirc arising from igno- 
rance w'hich existed in this country on tm* 
subject of the freedom of the pri-ss in 
India, and likewise the unfortunate spirit 
which prevailed in the civil service there 
(which it hi the duty of this Court aud 
the li^lature to counteract by every 
possible means), composed as it wm of 
men brunefat np m peculiar notions, which 
kd them to look upon every altemuon of 


the old established system as a dafieerons 
Innovation; for the sake of qidedne their 
idle apprehensions, permitted Mr. Adam, 
the Chief Secretary, to issue certain jwr- 
tlpns of these old rcaalatloni of Lord 
Wellesley, respecting the preai, in a pri- 
vate rircnlar addressed to the existing 
Editors. I state this broadly to he the 
fact, aud no man ran be so idle as to pre- 
tend to believe that the Marquess of Hast- 
ings attached any importaiia* U> thorn* 
riymlations beyond that of lilcndnt the 
frivolous feai-8 of those who opiioscd his 
liberal policy on that subject. These In- 
structions were mere waste jmper, and 
had no more force in law than any thing 
which the Marqness of Hastings might 
have Si^id to any of Ms senrants. 

We have k'en told, i know, In another 
place, that the Manincss of Hastings by 
no means placed the press in a state of 
freedom; and the late President of the 
Board of Control (Mr.Caniiing) Is reported 
to have said, ** Give me what power you 
will, and let me have no fear but from the 
press; then give me the press as regulatiHl 
oy the Marquess of Hastings, .in<l I will 
con.'<ider inyw*If safe.' ' To be sure ; there 
could be no question of tliat, if the ngn- 
latioruof Umi Hastings hiul liad the fora* 
of law. But that was not the case. No- 
thing more is necessary to prove this than 
the tenour of the various correspondence 
which took place between the uoremor 
(ieiieral in Council and Mr. Bnckiiig- 
haiii. In ever)’ case Mr. Biickiiighain came 
off trinnqihaiit; in every instance he si- 
lenced the .Marqiii'ss of Hastings's cooncil, 
and ill no instance did they dare to resort 
to the )>enalties which were threatened in 
their letters of attick and complaint. Hr 
imibt be the veriest ideut alive who can 
suppose it was |K>(M>ihle to have acted on 
those regubitions. They were put forth 
merely Ui satisfy those persons who Ima- 
gim‘d that, when the censorsliip was re- 
moved, the satunialia would l^in, and 
that discussions of a nature the most sedi- 
tions and indecent would inundate the 
community, 'ilic real iumI only object of' 
the Maniuess of Hastings was to appeal to 
the law of Rnglaud, and, thank God, it is 
on record that he never did resort to any 
of the unconstitutional measures suggest- 
ed by his Coonciliurs, althon^ at their 
teasing instigation he wasitou often obliged 
enter into discusskms which were sure 
to end in the exposure oc the Government. 
I deny, therefore, that the Marquess of 
Hastings's conduct is liable to any charge 
of iucousistcncy. He was obliged to adapt 
his means to this end; and if the persons 
kboot him wei’C silly enough to suppose 
that the regulations which he permitted 
to be issued by bis Secretary Adam wonbl 
be a protection to their alarms on the re- 
movu of the censorship, lie did wisely to 
give them the regulations, as a rattle to a 
child, it might be very well for the late 
prudent of tfaefloaidof Control, for the 
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appeals to the public, relative to grlev- 
anccfl of iprofeMionai or ofHcial nature, 
alleged to We been lustained public 
officem lo the iMUMce of his Majesty or 
the honourable Company/' were also for- 
bidden. The effect of this must be to de- 
prive Ooremment of ail chance of detect- 
iQff abuses In the conduct of their inferior 
Offlcers. (Hear.) 

These, tlien, are the regulations con- 
cerning the press : and the commentary 
upon tlieiiL you snail now hear--** The 
forecoing rules impose no irksome rc- 
itrainfs on the punlicatlou and discus- 
sion of any matters of general interest 
relating to European or Indian uffiUrs, 
provided they are conducted with the 
temper and acconnn which the Govern- 
ment has a right to expect from those 
iiving under its protection." lleally the 
Governor and Council seem to consider 
it a high fiivour, (hat persons should 
have the privilege of living, of preserving 
life under their paternal sway—** Neither 
do they preclude iudiridnals from offering 
In a temperate and decorous manner, 
through tiie channel of the public iiews- 
paperij or other periodical works, their 
own views and seiitiincnts reluthe to 
matters affecting the interests of the r«#w- 
munitgf* Why. is not this a direct eon- 
tra^Uction of allrhat has been said before ? 
(Hear, hear!) However, such absur- 
ties and coritradli^tions may be fit to be 
Issued from tlie Government piiess of an 
Rasteni Empire, but tliey must ex- 
cite only contempt and disgust in every 
other quarter. 

The very day when these regulations 
had been remstcred in the Supreme 
Couit. the Governor Gcnciul in couiicli, 
>¥1(11 nreethless haste issued a code of 
regulations (c) for licensing the printing 
presses all over tlie presidency of Bengal. 
This code provides that ** all |K'rsons 
shall be liable, on conviction of using a 
printing press wltltout tlie liceiisi' of 
Government, to pay a price not exceeding 
one thousand i‘ui)ecs, coinnuitable, if not 
iKiid, to imprisonment for six iiiontlis." 
Tlie sebure and forcible entry into all 
houses ill search of all books printed, 
and of all pre.ssc.s used without the li- 
cense, is also authorized, (rood God! 
•Sir, is this a mark of conffdeuce which 
the Government of India ought to n*posc 
in the jicople who were snbjccteil to its 
rule, on ictount of the aUtachmciit and 
obedience which they have constantly 
exhibited tois’urds it ? Is this the way in 
which you in this country wiil suffer the 
(Vivcniment of India to be carried on ? 
The maducss which dictated such mea- 
suies, would appear almost incredible, 
were not tlie measures accoinjianieil with 
acts towards ludlvidunle, wiiteh, when 
they arc stated, will, I am convim^d, eg- 
ritc equal horror iiid astonishment in this 


(^urt. In Mr. Adam's account of thn* 
transactions, are to be Ibmid ImMta. 
tioiu against whole bodies of bdlnSiBaii 
who have passed the ordeal of your ser- 
vice, which, if you sanction, you will in 
my opinion disgrace yonnelves, and be 
a party to the slander upon others. 

I request the attention of the Goorlto 
certain passages from a memorial whid 
was presented to the Supreme (^urtjfrom 
Ram Mohnn lioy, a native of great and 
acknowledged learning and ability, in 
coniunction with live other natives ohhe 
highest respectability, on the occasion of 
the proposal to register these odious re- 
gulations. (ri) 1 speak in the presence of 
many wlio can testify, that what i am 
about to read, contains the real scuti- 
iiients of Ram Mohun Roy. Let it not be 
supposed, that this is a memorial got op 
by Englishmen, who have put their 
words and sentiments into his mouth. 

[The Honourable Proprietor then read 
an extract from the memorial, whicii set 
forth, that whosoever charged the natives 
of India avith disloyalty to the British Go- 
vernment, must either be totally iguo- 
nuit of their sentiments, or desirous of 
misleading the Government for unworthy 
purposes of his own— that the natives de- 
lighted to draw a comparison between 
their preseut auspicious prospects, and 
their nopelcss condition under their for- 
mer rulers.] 

This memorial should be set up as an 
answer to the libels which the Council 
has passed upon the Goveniincnt of India, 
in sending forth these disgraceful regula- 
tions for tlie press. The Government of 
India ought to be proud to be able to hold 
up these sentimeiiis to Europe as a re- 
cord of its justice. 

['I'lie Non. Proprietor read another pas- 
sage, which declared, that If the regula- 
tions Issued by the Council should lie car- 
ried into effect, a complete stop would 
put to the iliftioioii of knowledge, and 
the natives would be precluded from 
couiiminicatlng frankly and honestly to 
their gi-ai'iciis Sovereign in England, and 
Ills council, the real condition or his 
Mi^esty’s faithful subjects in that distant 
part of his dominions, and the treatment 
which they experienced from the local 
Government.] 

This is a most Important considera- 
tion. I beg the 0 >urt to recollect, that, 
but for the impresNion .and confidence 
among the natives of India, that justice 
would ultimately be done them at home, 
the East India Company would vanish 
into air. To the natives of India, this 
country stands in the sitnation of an 
Almighty Ihrovidcuce, which holds out 
the liope of future good. The estabUab- 
meht of the Supreme Conrt of Calciitta, 
had carried to India the blessings of the 
British constitution ; and if they should 
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i taken awiy> I (lo not betltate to wy, 
liat 1 h(M^ our iH>wer in the East may 
erish. The meMOiial coDcludes with a 
irayer, that the natives may be permitted 
0 coiMnvt in possession of the civil 
ights and privileges which they have so 
/nf enjoyed under the auspices of the 
iritish nation. 'Ihis memomi is a high 
esitiinony to the character of the Indian 
government, and a proof of the good 
,iiat must result from it, if persons Se- 
ated into momentai 7 power he not fxir* 
nittetl to destroy a system which it has 
liccn the workofagei to establish. (Hear.) 

Permit* me, Sir, to advert to wliat pas* 
H in the Supreme Court on the occasion 
nf registering the regulations to which 
the memorial of Ram Mohuu Roy le- 
fers. It is one of the special regulations, 
that no person in India sliatl speak about 
a judge; but as that regulation does not 
extend to England, 1 may perhaps take 
the liberty to make a few observations 
presently, upon Sir P. Macnaghten’s 
'(pcech. On the 3l8t of MarHi, |B2:i, 
Mr. Fergusson, who, I believe has been, 
xlnce, during Mr. A(laiu*i accidental reign, 
for a short time Advocate General, ad- 
dressed the Supreme Court, opposiiigthiir 
registration. He began by dcclaiing that 
the natives who had signed the inemo- 
jIhI, were of the first re.spectability in 
('fticutta, that they expressed tiie senti- 
ments of the whole of their countrymen. 
He then characterized the regulations as 
the most odious, and the most extraordi- 
nary that had ever been attempted to be 
utade law In that settlement, governed as 
it was by the rules and pnnciples of 
English law, and proceeded thus ;--“'rhls 
pri'amble, your Lordship will be pleased 
to observe, does not grouua the necessity 
or expediency <»f this regnlatioTi. on any 
facts or circumstances within tiie parti- 
eular knowledge of Government, in re- 
spect to the state and condition of the 
country, or the minds of the Indian com* 
iimnity, as actually affected by such pub- 
lications : it spealta of the tendency only 
of anch publications. If tlie preamble 
had said, that such publications had had 
the effect of exciting in the community of 
India, or In any part of it, any thing like 
a feeling of disconteutagainst the Goveni- 
ment, &c. the necessity of this regula- 
tion would, at least, have been asseitcd 
01 ) the face of it, But as it stands now, 
such necessity is neither asserted, nor 

«m be implira To justify the 

odious restrictions soewht by this regula- 
tion, to be put upon the press, it should 
have been shown, not only that such mis- 
chievous publications were circulated, 
hut that the law, as it stood, was insulll- 

clent to repress them It Is now 

five years since the censorship, which 
never had the sembLaoce of lawnil autho- 
rity to support It, has been withdrawn 
from the press. During that period 
ihere has been one prosecution by mdict- 


m^t, and ahoiher by Infoi'mhtloB i 
nclAer of toem for publirattons ItvellM 
at theOovernmout.** l*hU Is the dear and 
unaniwerahte reasoning of Mr. Fenut* 
son. 'l^e learned gentlaman also lufiir* 
red to the mu of l^liamont on which 
the authority to pass the regulation was 
made to rest, aud showed that Uie Gover- 
nor Geuei*al in council, was only em- 
powered to make such rules aud ordi- 
nances as shall be agreeable to reason, 
and not contrary to the laws usd statutes 
of England. But the regulations wMch 
Mr. Adam i.uued, are contrary to the 
laws and statutes of England, as well as 
to common sense and prudence, lids 
cannot be denied. 

Before 1 proceed to Sir F. Maenaghten's 
speech, it will be necessary for me. In or- 
der to make you understand the observa- 
tions of the learned Judge, to refer to a 
particular part of Mr. A^n*i luunphlet, 
wliich contains the enlightened and itatcs- 
nianlike views of that mmtleman, with 
respect to the Indian Government, and 
hi.H description of the community over 
whicli it is established. I quote from iiage 
52 of Che |iaiuphlet. ** The Governor Ge- 
neral protests against the assumptltui of 
this right of control (of public (qilnlon) 
over the Govcrniiient and Us officers, by a 
roimnunity, constituted like the Euro;)eaii 
.society In India.'* Geuemlly s|ieaklng, 
nays Mr. Adam. U is very proper that go- 
vernments .should he subkH'tcif to the con- 
trol of public opinUm ; but then, Iieiuldi, 
that the Indian public cannot exercise that 
control, iMTCHUse every body In Iiutia is de» 
pendent on the Goveniineiit, and ineapa* 
hie of fonning an opinion on their mea- 
sures. Will the many gentlemen present, 
whom I know liave sened In India, admit 
that they wei'e ever In such a state or thral- 
dom .> Shall we allow such an assertion 
to remain uucontradicted. when we know 
that many individuals, who have been In 
the Company’s M*n'ire In India, have ob- 
tained seats behind the bar, and in the 
senate } 

Mr. Adam says, **The European com- 
munity ill India will lie found, on ex- 
amiiiation, to lie comprised. 1st, nf officers 
civil and military, of his Midesty and the 
Company; 2d, of persons engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, residing In India, 
under license from the Court of Directors, 
liable to be withdrawn by' the local Uo- 
vemiuent, without reaeon aMiyned*\ Aye, 
now tlic murder is out*, grant Mr. Adam 
that, ami lie has every thing. But 1 deny 
that tliat is the right coiistructiou of the 
law. Are we silently to acquiesce in (hii. 
Mr. Adam's absurd exposition of the law r 
But topniceeri : ** M, of a kiwer class of 
men of^sincKs, traders, and hatidlcraAs- 
mcD, cither residing similarly under a 11- 
ceaM! at win. or without any such sanc- 
tion ; and, therefore, like tlie tmllceued 
of tlie former class, in the kourly oom- 
miseiuu of a misdemcanow at law. (A 
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laugh.) lliU ia aomcwhatstrauge; lierc 
is a part of the .commuuity^hourly mis- 
demeanina themselves. (Laughter.) Oi 
hmini imime (/edit, Stc. saiu the poet; 
but that cauuot apply to the Indlau com- 
luttuity. llicy are base fellows^ iiot^o- 
minee, who dare not raise their heads. 
Hear Mr. Adam on that point : It is 

a mocherff to claim for a coniiuunity so 
ooustitutM, the political privileges and 
functions of the great and independent 
body of the people of England." To be 
sure it is, Mr. Adanii if jfour description 
of tiiem be true. ** And the notion could 
only have originated in the minds of those 
who, ftxHU some inexplicable views, or 
from motives of mere iucre, seek to raise 
tiicBiselves to consequence.'* Mere lucre 
Indeed ! Why, what motives but that of 
acquiring this base lucre, liarc kept Mr. 
Adam in India so long.^ 1 onlv say, thank 
Qod that Mr. Adam has explained him- 
self so expllcitl)*. He plainly declares 
that the wtiole Indian community are a 
set of slaves, incapable of the exercise of 
independent functions. 

Ill a suhsoquent page, he .'idds, A 
greater political absurdity eau scarcely lie 
tmugined than a CTOveruineut controlled 
by the voice of its own servants, or by 
other persons residing under its authority, 
on sufferance, and liable to reiiunal at its 
discretion." This is the jioiiit to whiiii 
Mr. Adam per|»etiiaUy . recurs ; and. in 
ti'uth, so long as the |)Ower of sending 
persons out of India is permitted to Ik* 
exeroiscil us It has been by Mr. Adam, it 
will be alisurd to e.xpect that free and in- 
dependent iiien will be found in India. It 
is not iMxssihlc, however, that Mr. Adam’s 
expusitiuii of the law will be allowed to 
go uncoiiti*adlctc<l. I hoiie that the Court 
of Dirci'turs have already sent out to In- 
dia such remonstrances as will correct 
Mr. Adam's notiou.s regarding the law on 
this point if not, they have iieglectcil a 
most pre-eminent duly. What will the 
nativc-s think when the* officers, who are 
placed over them, shall sav to them, iqmii 
Mr. Adam's authority, “ Von are a .set of 
slaves, and we ourselves are uot a bit 
better” ?, I hope that the Directors will 
exliibit a proper fceUiig on this occasion, 
Olid whirn shouhi be more frequently dis- 
played in IHirllament, when Uic cluiracter 
of the Indian Govoriimciit i.H bnuight in 

3 uestioii. 1 do not know the secret iiui- 
vei ^gentlemen who have attained to 
ekraw stations in India; but there is 
too frequently displayed among them, a 
dlsn^rd to the interests of tna<e wiio 
Imve yet to pass through the lower gnules 
of the service. Those wlio have reacnetl 
a high rank, too oiUmi think tliat tiic sys- 
tem which has becu good for them, le- 

S lilres uo aiuclioration. If the Court of 
dractors do not show some reimrd ft»r 
the chavacler as well as interests of the 
Comply, and .^iHddly come forward to 
viiiiUcate' tlic Goveriuueut of India, tlwi'c 


is no censure, however Strong, that they 
will not merit. 

It is amusing to hear the maimer in 
which Mr. Adam talks of ** servants,” he 
himself being all the while a servant He 
says he has the right to send out of India, 
as he has sent Mr. Buckingham, any ser- 
vant of the Government. Does he mean 
to say tliat he himself constitutes the Go- 
vernment of India ? After this expus^ of 
Mr. Adam, no doubt the declaration of 
Sir F. Mocnaghten will be considered 
quite a sequitur, namely, that he never 
knew a society more free than that of 
Calcutta— (A laugh.) —nijs, after Mr. 
Adam lias declared tliat the (X)mmunity U 
in such a state of dependence on tlie Go- 
vernment, tliat their opin'umsouauy sub- 
ject could not be sincere 1 If Mr. Adam 
should be asked wliy he did not consult 
tiic opinions of the other members of the 
Government, he would be obliged to say, 
if he preserved his consistency, that such 
base fellows could have uo opinion. Sir 
Francis Macnaghten afterwards says, ^*as 
the Governmeiit is at present constituted, 
i am sure it eaiinut exist together with a 
free press. Such a press cuniiug in con- 
tact with tins (iovernmeut, is quite iii- 
coiisistcut— they are incompatible, and 
cannot .stand togetlier." Sir F. Macuagh- 
ten goes on to make some extraordinar)' 
ob.sei‘vation.s respecting the granting of 
lU*enses, which was a (|iicstion of inivatii 
property. A man having obtaincil a li- 
cense, may be iiiditeed to lay out a large 
.sum hle.stHbli.^hillga newspaper; and fur 
the Government to refuse to continue the 
liccin^e after that had been done, would 
munifcNtly euu.se a serious loss if uot ruin 
to tlie party. That such had been the 
case, ill reganl to Mr. Buckingham, was 
uiifortiinatelv hut too true. So great was 
the reputation which Mr. Buckingham 
had obtained from his paper, tliat it yield- 
ed him at the periiNl just before liis ba- 
nishment, eight Uionsand i)oiHid.s a year 
profit : and its value was so well establish- 
ed, tliat oil estimating the whole proiierty 
to be worth 40,000/.. one-fourth of it was 
readily and immeulately purchased by 
lioi'ties in India for 10,000/. The descrip- 
tion .which 1 am enabled to git’e of tne 
manner in which thb valuable property 
has been depreciated^ and, 1 luav say, 
destroyed, cannot fail to astouisn the 
country. 

The oUsen ations which Sir F. Macnagh- 
ten makes willi respect to the IkKasingof 
uews(>a{H'rs, arc very cxtraoixlium 7 on 
the part of a Judge wdio w'Os about to rc- 
gt^ter a law, which was to regulate the 
sentiments and conduct of ttic whole 
community. Instead of founding bis de- 
termiuatioii ,on general priucipleSf he 
umki's the granting of licenses a coiulitioii 
of his ac(|uiesceuce. ■ (u regard to the 
property which any gentleman may have 
111 this fia|)er,” says Kir F. M.'icm^hten, 
“ ill the bret place, I believe there is no 
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intentSon Ui reftiit^ ik lic^« to any );Aper 
ootr printed In Calcutta. I rocak from 
my own opinion ihereiy ; but if it be not 
the tasef if any one entertaitut any ap- 
prehension of such refhsal, I will assnre 
him tliat a license shall be granted to 
him ; becanae I fHUnot consent to regis- 
ter the rule nntil it be granted.'* Here is 
a confession for a Jud^ to make ! 'lliis 
be a standing joke in the House of 
Commons for the next Session at least. 
Here is a Judge, who says, tliat unless li- 
censes are granted to au the ncwspaiiers 
then existing in Calcntta,he will not pass 
a law, which, like all laws, should only 
be founded on general principles. Was 
erer snch a thing heard of bciore ? The 
learned Judge afterwards says, “ If any 

r ton connected with an existing paper, 
apprehensire of not obtaining a li- 
cense, I will guarantee it. . . . If there bo 
any abuse of it (the Regulation), I hope 
it will be complained oft and I will for- 
ward the complaint with zeal and energy 
[liad lie the power to do so ?] . With re- 
spect to licensing the papers at nresent in 
existence, 1 shall delay giving tliis Regu- 
lation the force of /uw until a license shall 
1)C granted to them all.’* ’fhe learned 
Judge then delivers an opinion, tliat the 
licensing of the press, so far from being 


repugnant to English law, is quite conso- 
nant with it, and he endeavours to find 
an excuse for it In analogous practice. 
And what do you think are the ca^es 
which he refers to? Why, apothecaries 
and hackney-coachmen I Really, when 
a Judge can venture to utter such dis- 
graceful trash, 1 fear that the coniraunlty 
must be almost In as degraded a state as 
that described by Mr. Adam. It is too 
contemptible to waste words upon. How- 
ever, here we have Sir F. Macnaghten's 
imsons tor registering the Regnlation of 
Mr. Adam, 'rhere Is only one way to re- 
medy the disgraceful state of things now 
existing in India, and that is, by the de- 
cided expression of the opinlou of this 
Court, and of the Leghlatui’C. I shall 
always be happy (at the risk of being 
taunted from hemnd the bar, with occu- 
pying too much of the time ot the Court) 
to join any of my brother Proprietors in 
an attemiH to bring this question under 
the consideration of Parliament, in the 
only constitutional manner, namely, by 
au appeal from this Court. 

It IS time, however, that I should 
up tte extraordinary political uianlfrsto 
of the temporary (jovemor General A^m, 
as contained in iiis pamphlet; and I think 
a ptiblicattou of greater absurdity, betray- 
ing more want botk of head imd heart, 
was never before sent forth to toe world. 
(Hew, hew!) It b « dbpjw w the 
writer, Mid to the aw in which it fa writ- 
ten. ft fa iUW with mhrrpre«nimtl<>n«, 
and is distingnUhed only for ^Iwdlity 
and slander. If 1 do not prove thwbefore 
I sit down, I wIM consent to forfeit my 
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character with the Court. Mr.Adaksets 
out with a misstatement : be says, that 
the Marquess of Hiuvtings, In alMshibg 
the censorslilp, sabstitiited for it the re- 
gulations I have before aJluded to. This 
18 au insidious misstatement The abo- 
lition of the censorship was an act opeidy 
and publicly pioclaimcd to the world; 
but the regulations were contained in a 
prirate circular to the editors only, and, 
111 point of law. were merely waste paper, 
put forth, as I haMr before said, togiwlfy 
the wishes of the people almut mm. One 
won! as to the morality of thcprocecdlng. 

1 cannot think that the noble 5fanj[ueSB is 
to be blamed for acting In this manner. 
He .«aid to himself, •* If my Council arc 
satisfied with these regulations, and think 
they are laws, let them; but I will try the 
great experiment, whether British law is 
hot of itself snflicient to prevent thelicen- 
tiottsnesH of ilie press.” Mr. Canning must 
have reasoned in the same way, nthemrisf 
hc would not iiavc said, “ Let the. expe- 
riment of afreeprew lie tried,” when the 
Court of Directors wlslied to apply to it 
the padlock and irons. 

i will now proceed to the first charge 
which Mr. Adam makes against Mr. Btick- 
iughHiu; for, after having ruined that 
gentleman’s fortunes, and expelled him 
from India, he thought projicr to put forth 
a pamphlet, of more than eighty 
full of the grossest |)crsonal abuse of Mr. 
Huckinghain. He charges him with hav- 
ing, from the first moment of Ills residence 
in India, been actuutixi by the basest m«>- 
tives ; and so far did he carry his enmity 
ag;iiiist him. that he even made the pub** 
licatioii of llie advertisement of tlic open- 
ing his library for public use, n grouiw of 
complaint; and an intimation liaa becu 
subsequently given, that no license would 
be granted tor the publication of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, wnilst Mr. Huckjugham 
continued to have any interest whaicvw 
ill its properly ! In page 5 of Mr. Adam a 
paiupiUet, it fs stateo as one of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s offences, tliat he liad it in jjew 
to establish a free press in India. niM, 
however, had previously been done bv 
Lord Hastings, 'fhe first charge w^h 
Mr. Adam makes against Mr.Bucklngtawn 
is the having expressed Ws renet at Mr. 
FJliott’s continuance in power In the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. Before, howeve^ 1 
proceed with the charges against Mr. 
huckinghani, 1 beg to call the atfenw 
of theC^ort to a circuinstancr, notall^ 
extraordinarj' after tiie doctrines which 
Mr. Adam has umpounded cpuccrmng the 
state of the Indian commnnlty. After Mr. 
A<bm bM Hectafed publicfa OiM ttw nvd 
and niiliouy Aiuctionario in Indte, rm 
indeed tlie whole population, arc Incajaible 
of expressing an opinion with res|R*cl to 
the conduct of Goveriuueot. it was with 
some snrwrlsc that i read nis answ« to 
an address from the inhabitMita of the 
province of Benares, signed by General 
4D 
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tattifliif tMtfaMiqr «f 
fotr^ tone III 

wMiUi lltoTf kel fie Imoer toi«c«<rt ftonioi^, 
4fiundi my wnmiri tlMki . tie fttotmUe 
ap itopecttUe a bq^y of eoui^^ 
ma, ijrloito eMfty to impneim* tit tflet of 
VttWe itooniMi gif N weight to tlolr iodgmeal, 
toi4 wloof ($d*p^iutf§€0 ^fck*r0cirr if o pledge 
«f •ihtorlto of tbflii proltifioiiii noit ef« 
yotnao g high f olye in ny eaUnotient on4 con* 
alitola n aolto greuifl of MtUiletloe in m iewiia; 
tM tntoMtkna ef toe diori poriod dndiig which 
thedMiieef toefletaniiMBt wufeatod in py 
hnpin tn aatoitog «• toedutinef too atotton 
torwhtoh 1 w«a ae tiMspeototoy coUad, I dertred 
aendtoiiao «•< aepfinfft from ny eKperienoe of 
the tilento end >iiilto itpiHl of toe gtW body of 
tooaatftoebiiUlitabroiiebeai oid the confietien 
toto toe nooanfia I nigblpnntitf if hoMetlydt- 
jiaatod tothe monottow bf the pobllo intoreati, 
wvuM bo ctt|kMi|r and toMy |o^ed when ttialr 
toiottohiidieanltowerehiiewn. The aanttmenta 
you ora pleorad to expraaa^ Oaenre me togt the 
espaotottoa waa breO ftrandtd, and rnut, while 
to^ Will dlwaga bo aaeont of grotetot raoollee- 
ttotf oadptldl, be antocoolito to toe Mine line of 
eoadoot which hat heea hooonred with yo«r 
good eptoioq daring the rrmaining term of my 
oonaeiJon with, the adninlatratloa of this roua- 
bpy.lto. 


1 hope Mr. AtUnu wlUoMattt bio reward 
from bit countryiufu here. 1 hope and 
trMt thst he will meet with the reproba- 
ikm of eiwry aood mao. I cao AihI no 
lugnage, couaiatent wHh the rules of 
cotuleir« in whkh to express tny con- 
teMpt for the weakneaa of humau uatui'e, 
at exempliflod in the eletatiou of thatman. 
Mr. Canaiiif remarked, In the House of 
Commow, in his ntnal Jocose manner, 
that he shooM ae soon expect Lord Am- 
herst to become a tiger as a tyrant. That 
I am tore oonkt not be hu deUheratc 
opinion; for all history tells us that men, 
by the possession of power, hare been 
oomrorled from the best to the worst of 
thdr ijieclef, and this too not so uioch 
from nthintfiir blood as an obstinate ad- 
berenct to an eitoneovs course. 

Let 'amretmm, however, from this dl- 
gvesaien to the subject of the charges 
brought be^r.Adam against Air. Buck- 
hmhim. first charge, as I betbre 
MM, iithatMr.Bnekinghimnad expressed 
Ua dissathfrcfloa at Mr. Blliott’s eon- 
ttanance in power. UtMto that occasion, 
a letter waa sent to Mr. Bock Ingham, 
cemptoining of the drcomstaace; this 
letter waa ttgwM ky the Chief Semmry 
«a the Gornmnent, and dated Jane IB, 
MI9. hi to tkts, Mr. Bnckhiglw 
white a letttr expres^ng his regrer at 
1mv|^ elvia olhnM to Lqrt HisBaes, 
and atawg dm he too«M tndcavoiirM 


aroM doiiig toy Jhf thp 




tmn ofMr.fii ' 

obligattoil to" J.Y — mm 

Marquesas npw toto i^ipt of % le^, 
in the moat.aigni&td mamtoa i 
from farth CT . , , 

second charge aaainat Mr. jackr 
Ingham is, that lie maob aoma omslvf 
obsemtiona aa to the Qovemmant ojf 
Madras uyoventing the paolicatom In 
Papers of that Presidea^, of t^prbo^o 
ings of a meeting held there to addresf 
Lord Hastings, and he aode that these 
were, at thempmeut, m’erlooked,^ ^eair 
of the expression of regret above r^rrsd 
to. Hera again, however, Mr* Adam ndsr 
states tlm tact, for these remarks on Uw 
snbject of the meeting were printed leybrs 
those relative to Mr. EUlott^ and 
not, therefore, by any poseibiUtyt hare 
been overlooked hkause of an exprmiloii 
of regret which had not then been uUereq. 

However, as nothing pardcglar arose 
out of this circumstance, the Advocate 
General dhisuaduig the idea of a prosecu- 
tion. as he saw no hope of a convictiom 
1 will proceed to the third charge, whicn 
is, that Mr. Buckingham complaiuod of 
the measures taken by the Madras Gi^ 
veruineut to impede the circulation of his 
Joui'ual through their territories. 1 can- 
not help olMcrving, that in the correspon- 
dence which took |dace on this occasion, 
as indeed in er'ery case in which Lord 
Hastings was concenied, the dignity of 
the Ooveniment is preserved with singu- 
lar skill. 'Hie circumstances out of which 
Mr. Buckiughant’s complaint arose, are 
shortly these t-r-Mr.BucKinaliaui had en- 
tered into a contri^ with the Postmaster 
General, by which the Numbers of the 
Calcutta Journal were allowed to m fiee 
to Madras, and even beyond that Preslr 
deuev, upon payment of a monthly luili 
by Mr. BuckiuKham. After this arrange- 
ment bad continued some time, additioiial 
postage wito clmrged upeu papem* 
although Mr, Buckingham gtUl paij th(e 
mouthlysum which h^ bcea agr«M npoo. 
1 sliall read some of Mr. ^k^haiii> 
remarks on this point, bccam arc 
monuments of the talent and circiwispec> 
tioM which he di^yed under clrm- 
stauc^ of neat d^er, when evM the 
sword itselT was han^g over his Imm; 
and which it would be weU for edkoM 
of newspapers to Imitate. Indeed^ the 
toleiit ipKid sense which Mr. BucUng^ 
ham (Qaplayed, under dremnatmmes of 
such extremdv UMiavuted iU nsuM, me 
n^ectly astontMUig. film hoooMul^ 
Proprietor then reaa an extract from the 


(«) 8m OfisattoQmil^ mL|. Afi^ p.U, 
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i-ieSrarrafas 

wMch etM ror of thtt 

' 'Of! Ih^ 8 «b 0 ^etit tA 
that 00 wmesh thel^ktiihpeat^, Mr. 
Dthftingliaiii rtifdved a le^ fhoiii the 
Chief 8 ecretiir¥, the fliet penfcrtph of 
^Icli WM aa 'Pie fenour of 

certain oheervationBOOntaliied hi thoOaU 

cfltta Journal of yetterday's date, under 
the head of a • Kotiee to Stthseribers un- 
der the Madttii Preeidclicy,* has apoeared 
to H* BaceHeney the most noble the «o- 
vemorOeoeral iin CoWicll, to be w MgAfy 
imprepfr as to call for immediate notlee 
from fWs OtoTfomeiit.** In a subsequent 

g irt of the letter, It is'demanded that Mr. 

uekingham shonld makean apolo^fbr 
harinjr 'Vrltten the article. Mr. Bwklitg* 
ham, in a long letter to the Chief Seere- 
tarr, entered Into an explaoatiott on the 
snbject, but stated, that being conseious 
that he was 4 u the right* he woidd not 
make any apology, and that he felt hurt 
at the demand for one haHng been made. 
In consequenee of Mr.Bueklnrfiam^s let- 
ter, the Government instituted an Inquiry 
on the subject, when It turned out that 
the Postmaster was in error, and that 
Mr. Buckingham was Justified m the oom- 
nlalnt which he had made. (Hear, hear !) 
Mr. Bnekingham received another letter 
from the Chief Secretary, which con- 
tained the fWlowing remarkable observa- 
tions; 

It Lh with wgrelttot bit Lordthip ia Council 
hnt frit it noccotary on public grouudt tp take unjr 
ofllcitl nolle* of the obtcnraliow in qUfttlon. 
The lulotfitnaed for the suidunoo of the editort of 
lunvspupcsfU, when tliey were relieved fttun the 
neeeaeity of tuhmitllnf their pup«* to the rvvl- 
aion of an oBoef of Ooremneot. were in tbe«- 
telvee to rMSonnhie, and eo obvloetly eulted to 
theciveumtlnaovtor this Gevermnent, awl to the 
tlateof tooiety here, «t to wnrrtnl the experta* 
tion ofthrir^iwral tpirit bring ohimr«d,evr« 
if they bad iMtbem ofliriuny pretcrihed. lade* 
pendenity of other ipjurtont eontequenret to 
UfWeh an ttijiidfrioat or perverted uee of thr 
disctvdon Vetted hi the edlton of newtparer. 
may ksd, it hat • wanlfevt tendency to rtite » 
qiidstioo M to (he expediency of the llbetil mea- 
kuiut eaoctioned t»y aovemment with reqaid to 
the pi«w* and U lead lo the revival of thorn re- 
fttmtfons, which comroott prudence on tlw part 
of the editors would render altogether unneceiH 
IMJ. 

The OovitminiEnt In.tliis case, we ^ 
was obuced to condescend to reason with 
Bi« fl^t&ueu of the press, and to make 

anaupm to their houour and pnideiKr. 

Upon^receiptoflliis letter, Uie foUow- 

^ ; — ^ — — 

[f) Set Orttnlal Herald, vol. I. App. p. xlv. 


It gkeeniriiiMrqpleanM to hsaldsto aa« 
tmiwto to ow sttoSilberi tbdw toe Kaims flu* 
ritouey, that thi msasurtl Vru hivu tohua to 
eeuutoiuetthedvR apprehetoMllototoelatolfi* 

termplion of the fpK poetage of thi 
thiwigh (loir trrrttorka, have Mthetta Man ht- 
tended with a metoMheyoiid ourmait’alMHrdtiiS 
etpeetattoaet and pMmito ue more sMetocitott 
iwulti than ever toe eonUnnatwe tf Ant qirirm 
Hselfwouldfor a tong period, at MM(|,haVe torn* 
manded. 


Mr. Adam ealls this a most ooalu«^ 
cions act{ Indued he seeois to be ex<* 
tremely Indignant at Mr. B«ridiigteai;s 
condnet Ihroi^iil the whoto ol shli 


making one, lie bad the iiisoiciieu to 
fend hfmseirOieseare Mr. Adatn> wo^t 
•< To the dear and imsltive injnncttoiu 
of toe supreme Oovernmeat of theemm- 
try, Mr. Hnckingltain, a licensed free ma- 
riner, thinks proper to oppose his own 
presided dignity {*» (What! wm his 
being a licensed free mariner to deprive 
bimWthe feelings of wi Endiihi^? 
Was he, when he knew kimaelr to be In 
the right, 08 the reshlt proved, to make 
an abject apology, and acknowletlye thM 
he had done wliat was Improner?) ** as 
If the uu/<hmM inslunatioiis thrown <mt 
by him against the public conduct of the 
Madras Government were nothing, awl 
his dignity every thing. .... Instead, 
therefoie, of an aimlogy to Government 
as was demanded of him, he sends a long 
letter of ju.stlficBtion ; and It was not un- 
til he was called on a second time, that he 
sent in a draft of a letter, for the pafpoje 
of bring forwarded to Madras, which 
contaimxl no apology whatever, but an- 
other attempt at Justification. It is Im- 
possible to account for such raiss^- 
ineiits as these, except upon the snppow- 
tiou of a want of Intellect,^ or 
whicli I will not characterwe. After this 
corrcspoiideuce had taken place betwew 
Mr. IJiickingliam and the Oovmnient, iii 
which it was only the good taste and 
Judgment of the Marquess of Hastly , 
which prcventeil the dignity Of 
remnicnt from being (ympfmiilik*d : it 
tmned out, as I have Jftow, that 
the complaints nmde by Mr. BncWngtoi 
were correct} and •Ir. Ato majtes 
It one of the grounds for tmiahing Mr. 
Bucklngh^, and niiniiig his fortow, 
that he bronght these very charges for- 
ward. (Hear, bear!) 

The licat Cham a^itot Mr. puA^^ 
ham was. that be had ^W^ed a le^ 
coiDplaiinng of the mo^ In which toe 
Britfob troops hi tocicn'M of tlie Nlxam 
,w,re|>rid. ’Wh»tMe }Iie,£lct^<li«- 
.jiert to tlii. teMMrtwuJ Wky, Mr. 
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Buckingham waa aakcd jko rive up the 
author of the letter, to which, wiUi the 
pemiiflsioii of the writer he coniiciited. 
Ihit the effect of the publicatioii of the 
letter was that the system of which it 
complained was altered, and Mr. Bock- 
ingmun was never subjected to the slight- 
est reproof. 

'Hie fifth charge was, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham had published a letter signed ** Emu- 
Lus^'* on the ptrouage of merit in the 
I ndian army. The Advocate General was 
consulted with respect to the propriety of 
n prosecution, which was accordingly dc- 
teniiiiicd on, but was afterwards aban- 
doned, upon Mr. Buckingham disavow- 
ing, at the express suggestion of the Mar- 

S iiess of Bastings himself, any irartlclpa- 
on In thc.seiitiiueiits contained hi the 
letter of his correspondent. 

The sixth charge is. the publication of 
a letter, signed A Young Otliccr;" the 
object of which was to eximse a system of 
iiioiio{M>ly among the older officers at 
certain stations in the Interior, in build- 
ing and selling houses in an improper 
manlier. 'I'he name of this writer was 
also, with his own roiiseiit, given up at 
the rcqiiest of the Governiiieut ; and lie 
received a mild letter of admonition, writ- 
ten with liord Hastings's own hand. The 
publication of this letter Mr. Adam calls 
another act of coiituiriai'y. 

The seventh charge is, that Mr. Biiek- 
iifglmni aaiised the Guvernmeut of having 
eircolated, free of expense, the infamous 
pixispectus of the John Bull news|>ii|)ei*, 
ivhich it conld not be denied was under 
the patronage of the (iovcrnnientj for the 
Secretaries avowedly uTote in it. Mr. 
Adam has, in tlie most disingenuous 
iiiaiiiier, selected certain passaffes fiom 
I lie controversial artie!e.s which Mr. Biiek- 
iligliam wrote against this John Bull, ami 
instead of giving them with their context, 
or stating that they were replies to articles 
In the John Bull, he leaves it to be sup- 
posed that they are s^ieeiiueus of Air. 
Buckingham's lusual manner of discussiug 
the alfiurs of Government. (Hear, hear, 
hear!) Nothing could he more disgusting 
than .such conduct as tliis. Tlie Advocate 
General was referred to on the ixx^asum 
here adverted to, but he advised that no 
prosecution should take place, and the 
truth of Mr. Buekinghaui’s eliarge w;is 
neier denuHl. Whv, these were .so many 
triumphs for Mr. Buckingham. Wa.s it 
|MkssU»lo for a iiuui to nreiie greater eii- 
i'onrageiuent to go on in the course in 
which he h;nl einbarketl, wlieu he proved 
himself to lie always in the riglit? (Hear, 
hear!) I really cannot account for the 
imbecUity w'hicli Mr. Aihim h:is displayetl 
ill stating all these circumstances as mat- 
ter dibtamf to .Mr. Buckingham. 

The eighth charge is foundcil on a letter 
piiblishcit in the Calnitta Journal, ftxim 
the “ Friend of aLady ou her death-bed/* 


which Im been darisnaM hp t imber 
of the Court of Olreciorf^io tee Honse of 
Commont, an an ** indeceat atta^ou the 
BUhop of Cakotta." Let u see, how- 
ever, what this indecent attack U. U U 
well known, that In the Ulterior them li 
a great want of penons authorised to per- 
form religious duties; aud it is the prac- 
tice of Chaplains of regunenU posted 
there, in the event of ttieir being wdl 
paid, to proceed toaconsiderabledistance 
iroiu their stations to celebrate marriage, 
or otlicr religious ceremonies; in die 
mean time, those persons whose interests 
it is the immediate duty of the Chaidaius 
to attend to, arc deprived of their senices. 
It was in reference to this practice tliat 
the letter to whicli 1 have alluded, aud 
will now read, was written. [The hoo. 
Proprietor here read the letter in ques* 
dou.(g)] On the 15tli of July, Mr. Buck- 
inghsm received a letter fiouitbe Chief 
Secretary of the Government, stating that 
the letter from the ** Friend of a lady ou 
her death-bed," contained insinuations 
against the chaiactcr of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, and calling upon Mr. Bucking- 
ham to give up the name of the author, (h) 
On the 17tli of July, Mr. Buckingham re- 
plied, that the writer of the letter^being 
uiikiiowii to him, he could not furnish 
his name, but that in publishing the leiu^r 
he WAS influenced hy the conviction that 
a temncratetlBcussioii of the subject con- 
tainea in it, could nut but produce public 
lieiielit, l)|)on the receipt of tins reply, 
the Chief Secretary wrote another letter 
to Mr. Buckingham, stating that Govern - 
iiiciit was dissatistied with Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s com nnmicatioii.fi) I cannot suppose 
that the Maiquess of Hastings approved 
of all these pniceediii^. 1 have no doubt 
that, being teased hy nis Council, he told 
them — Von may enter the lists against 
Mr. Buckingham, and see how he will 
settle disputes with you." Tlihs second 
letter of the Chief Secretai 7 conUiiis the 
following passage “ Ou meit prcsiinip- 
tioii, if nut with intentional dis^ise of a 
known fact, the statement would give it 
to be understood that the niiscouduct al- 
luded to was unchecked, whereas serious 
notice of the transs'ression was instantlu 
token. Therefore it U notouly a ground- 
less Imputation on the Bishop of Cmcutta, 
but the culpable iuattentiou of Govern- 
ment was falsely implied." Was not this 
a complete justification of Mr. Rucking- 
ham? Nut only is the correctness of the 
fact mentioned iu tlie letter piibUshcd by 
him admitted, but it is .stated that Go- 
verunient had actuaiij/ taken serious no- 
tice of it. The Secretaiy goes on to say, 
“ Had thcohjt^ct of the writer of tlie letter 
been to remedy an iiiconvcnicnce, his ad- 


«) 8fv Orivntal Herald, rol. 1. App. p. xx^ 
,*)W. (•) Id. p. xxil 
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(trtiriog bHasell to the proper dcpertinctit 
iras the ready and kgiUoiate course for 
nn>cnrliig an immediato oorrectiou of the 
^il.” I appeal to any person in this Court 
to state witich be considers the course 
mote consonant with proper feeling, to 
bring an accusation against an individual, 
or by a public notice to call the attention 
of the Government to the system gene> 
rally, in order that the evil practice may 
be remedied ? Tlic Secretaiy proceeds>- 
** An acenser’s concealment ot Ills name 
bas an obvious meanness in it, which 
ought to throw doubt upon his represen- 
tation ; and when to that circumstance was 
added the peculiarity of the signature-^ 
“ A Kriend to a Lady on her death-bed,'* 
adopted visibly to suggest to the minds of 
the public some brutal slight, the malig- 
nity of the disposition was unquestion- 
able.’* No wonder that a Oovernnienf 
which employs itself in writing such non- 
sense as tills, should neglect more import- 
ant duties ! There was nothing of decep- 
tion witii rcsticct to the signature of the 
letter, it Is a matter of fact that it was 
written by a friend of a lady, then on her 
death-lien, and who soon after died.— 
Huweier, from the accusations bruiigiit 
against him in this letter of the Hecretiuy, 
Mr. Huckingham defends hiin.sclf in a 
most adininmle maimeri in a ix'ply which 
is too long to read here, Hut which de- 
serves to be particularly referred to. (Aj He 
wa.s subsequently informed that this reply 
had produced no change in the seutimente 
of the Goverumeut j and thus this affair 
('uded. 

The next circumstance to whicli Mr. 
Adam ailudc.s, as one of tho.se frcmi wliich 
it i.H to he inferred that Mr. lJuckiiigham’.s 
object was to overtlirow the Indian Go- 
\ernmciit, is the publication of a letter 
under the .signature of ** Sam . Sobersides,** 
mi tlic 2.1111 of October 1821. Mr. Adam 
complains, tliat after the grand iury luvd 
returned a tme hill against Mr.ilncking- 
haiu for the |)ubUcatiuii of the letter of 
“ Sam. Sobersides,** on the ground tlmt 
il wa.s a libel on the six .Secretiirie.s ; after 
this, he piiblishetl a .«eries of articles ex- 
planatory of theview'.s and iiieaniiig ot the 
Letter said to be libellous, but whicli Mr. 
Adam considered a.s tending to obstruct 
the due course of justice, by influencing 
the jurynu'ii who wei-e to t ry them , though 
these jurvmcn had iiotyetliecn impaniiel- 
Icil, and' no one knew who they weix* to 
be. Howalisord is this! Mr.Uuekmghaiii, 
then, was to rest quiet under die imputa- 
lion of liaviiig written that whicli was 
false, lest, by denying the accusation, he 
might influence auy jMirtum of the com- 
munHv in his favour! Mr. Adam men- 
tions the drnunstimcc of Mr. Buckiug- 
hani's acquittal in a very brief manner-- 
“ The iiMilclraent,*’ he say.s, was tried 


on the 18th of January 1822, and the jury 
brought in a verdict of Not Guilty.’* Me 
might have added, tliat Uie jury returned 
thmr t'erdlct without a momeiit's hesita* 
don$ but it is sufficient evidence of Mr. 
Buckingham’s innocence, to find that even 
Mr. Adam acknowledges tliat he icm ac^ 
quitted. A criminal information had, ne- 
vertheless, been ftled, under the advice of 
the Advocate General, agaitist Mr. Uiick- 
iiighaiti, on account of tlic observations 
which Mr. Adam says were calculated to 
influence the minds of the jui^ who were 
to ti 7 him. This crimiinu information 
was opposed, from the beginning, by Sir 
F. Macnagliten, who first object^ to its 
Ixdiig flieu, as cruel, oppressive, and il- 
legal, and when brought Wforu him at its 
revivM, a year afterwaitls, refused to try 
it. Mr.Aaam has dismissed this cireiim- 
stance also very quieth’. He statr.s the 
fact, that the judge reni.siHl to try the In- 
formation, but he omits to say, that it was 
because It wtw cniel, oppressive, and il- 
legal. Injury may sometimes be effected 
by concealing part of what is true, whicli 
the French call rAicenec, as well as by 
stating what is not true, and this is an 
illustration of that prat'ticc. 

'I'he Umth charge made by Mr. Adam 
relates to some comments upon a para- 
graph in a Glasgow papiT, relative to the 
press ill Jiidis. 'i’be parage which Mr, 
Adam dwms jgirtlcularly offensive is as 
follows, “ Such is the lioon of a fret* 
press’* in Asia, witli the praises of which 
the world has rung for the last three 
years, and fioin those w’ho knew not 
w hat awaited it, it is not even yet at an 
end. Sndi is “ the salutary' control of 
public opinion on supreme authority,” 
Hiid suen ** the value of a sidrlt to la* 
touiid oiiiy 111 men accustomeifto iiidnigc 
and express their honest wntiments.” 
The hyiHKrisvofMr. Adam on this point 
is beyond all’ example. He pretends to 
he exceeiUiigly tender of the ehanu'ter of 
Uni Hastings, iijion whom he say.s the. 
nas.s.'ige 1 have read contains a gross per- 
.-loiial attack. Why, all tiiatMr. Hucking- 
ham had done Wiis to quote the language 
which liord Hastiugshad useil iu his ari- 
siwer to the address t>f the iiihahitants of 
Madras, on the 24tli of July. IHI», com- 
plimenting Inin oil his conduct with re- 
gani U) tlie press. Mr. Adam says— 

Mr. BurVIngtism, of sll njrn,cooMI< Mtplmil 
Ihp rrfll mi*snliiR ofttn* wf»rdt( wtilcli 
he had iiio.trd} lor, beside* the rlrar parport of 
Ihe xp.n»i Itwir, am! the qiialifiijatlon with 
whirh the nentlmmlii reganllng the advantage 
ofpuhlic UiiteoiiMon oftbo arts of guvrmnirnt 
were acenin|ianled, be had been repratrdi) and 
autharitatiTciy rorrecfitl for aeU which ho had 
atteioptni to deft od, on faia cooatraction of that 
■pTcb. Hia pcrvcriion of it <»o tliat fpectiioni, 
in a manner »tin more groMty and primoally of' 
fenaoe, leemed to dcBMiri the inoit arrioiu 
notice. 


(k) Stt Oiieutia Henad, vol. 1. App. p. xxrii. 
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It kj liovytfvei'^ ft BitMUtement to mv 
that Mr. fhicVlngliaiii ba^baettomttttea 
by the Govermneftt ; he had, on the eoh- 
uwn^ ilivttya triumphed ever H. Bat I 
toink that what 1 ata now aboattoitate* 
la eitAdent to indnce the Comrt to atrec 
to Che motion with which I dial! eon- 
chide. 'Vhe Membera of Coanoil, It Is 
known, are bound bv oath nottodlsclofe 
anv of their deliberatloni; hut Mr. 
Adam, iu violation of his, has stated 
what passed in the Council on this oc- 
casion. 

Th^sentlments (saysMr. Adam) wwe atrong- 
ly mklatainfid by two of tbemcmben of Uie Conn- 
rll, who wsw only wilbbeld dom proposing the 
immedktr anniullinnot of Mr. Backlnghain^t h. 
oenae, by tbs consideration of the proceedings in 
the ^upremw Court,, already uotieed, and the 
probable misconstrueUan to which siicb a mea. 
sure, at that Uase, might be liable. It was mi- 
niitt^, on M sidei, that Mr. JBuckingluuB’a non- 
duot was deMrving of the serious ooniideration 
of govefanent, aipl tlte seriously hurtful effect 
of his writings was acknowledged | but it was 
obMfTedy that the disoussion at that time about 
to lake place in the Supreme Court, would ex- 
hibit the true quality of Mr. Bnekiagham's eon- 
• duet, nbould he be acquitted, then the govern- 
ment, by buying resorted to a trial, had avoided 
the inoonvenlenee of a harsh procedure in a dis- 
putable cesr. Should the verdict be against bin, 
then the equity of a subsequent removal, wliich it 
waa finally anticipated Mr. Bookinxham would 
entail on himielf, by renewed impreprietici,wouUI 
stand manifest in the Judicial decision. 

WhatcMi equal the baseness and folly of 
all this ? It wbold not be very surnrisii^ 
that a man should iuform his Worn 
friend of the dinning schemes which he 
had devised for the ruin of another ( hut 
that he should publish them to the whole 
world Is inde^ astonishing. The Je- 
suitical conduct which Mr. Adam attri- 
butes to the Council, is disgraceful in the 
egtreine, and to refute such a charge the 
ininutea of council must be producdl. 

Hie eleventh charge is, that Mr. 
Buckingham published a letter on the 
subject of brevet and local rank, and the 
value of a free press, written by the late 
Col. Bobisoa, who 1 beliei'e liad been 
thirty years in his Mi^esty’s service, and 
was a gentleman of great talents mid 
hiah character. fHear.) 'lliii letter was 
piibllshed under the signature of ** A Mi- 
fitary Friend/* hut wiUi the authority of 
Col. RobUion Mr. Buckiughain gave up 
that gentleman as the auUior|Ou the Go- 
veiiimeut demanding It The subject 
was referred totheCommander-in-Ch!ef, 
who wrote, what I shall alwayw consider 
to be. a most hasty and ill-advised letter 
to Col. Robison, desiring him to remove, 
in very oflenslve terms. Col. Robison in 
the beat of the moment wrote a reply to 
the Commander-in-Cluef, in which' he 
g.m* loo full a vent to hb feelings. For 


this Im titoi ft^^^ 
tiat, Meapbl6^^#ittdr 
of ithich haw to I 

Difttideivin-Ohlef; m k^kM BiB 
to withdmur iho totter v hto tKtitok 
Rued, tbe MarRiaideeHtM'tlto 
wananl ColOikd gttlliy t bbt bhftcdmintOf 
his preriotts egCdUetil comhict toemn* 
mended him to mercy. Thereeutomett- 
dation, however, wfib disregarded t Cei. 
Robison was sent home; and died In the 
British Channel. (Heilr.) '|lie Com- 
mnnder-in-€hief here , I believe, confirm- 
ed the sentenee which had b^n passed 
on him. Mr. Buekiugham's olfr^, 
however, was quite distinct from tluR or 
Col, Robison’s, as he simply made some 
observations in defence of the original 
letter from Col. Robison on the ^ue of 
a free press In India, which had been 
published in his Journal, aud which coo- 
duct of Mr. Buckingham calls fbrth this 
notable remark from Mr. Adam— It h 
nof poftibh to cimceio$ n More and 
ooen fnmft to government t/nin the pttb- 
ifenthn of t hie Hefmeeofn which 

he knew had excited it$ dlenleatitfe** 
What a sentiment for an Kngfislnnffn to 
utter ! Mr. Adam then lets out another 
secret of his Council ; for he nfm, that, 
on this occasion, four of tlie Members 
of CoiiudI propiDsed Mr. Buckingham’s 
banishment from India; but that it was 
negatived by the Marquess of Hastings. 
It wfis not till the departure of this noble- 
man that these gentlemen were able to 
carry their kind intentions of summary 
1)aniHhment into effect, aud as soon as 
Ijord Hastings had quitted the conntiy, 
they seired on tlieir victim accordingly. 
(Hear.) 

*rhe next charge made by Mr. Adam 
is. that Mr. Buckingham, in a controversy 
with the John characterized the re- 

{ [ulatioiw issucfl In jx>rd Hastings's circu- 
ar to the editors, as, iu point of law, 
mere waste paper. On this subject Mr. 
Biickinglmin received a letter from toe 
Government, of which toe following pas- 
sage is the most important t— 


You are now flnally apprisod, that it yaw 
■ball again ventiira to Impenoh th« validity of 
Uie ■tatnte quolad, and the lagtttiaaey of (ho 
powervMtodl^ Itinthoehieraathiarity bew, ((ho 
power of baniihoMnl,) or aball treat with dlwe- 
gard aay offleial iuJanotloti, patt or flitiure, thM 
Uoremaient, whe^ eoaimuttleated (« tetmi of 
cowaumd, or ta the gentler language of tnftma- 
tbn, joar Ifeenie will he immediately eaaeelM, 
and you will be ordeied to depart toflliwltli fhas 
India. 


Mr. BackinMiam wrote a reply to tkk 
letter. In which, after statliuiuiatliewas 
entirely at the merc^ of too Governor Qe-^ 
ncral, if he thongnt fit to eaofidse too 
power of banishment, be says— 

That I may not again inaar the knpatotton of 
atoficbievoni snpprvMioa of fhet, as (eudlng to 



ihkttitMlM Mut inHn Him, 


m 


of Ih» f «9M ^ *• 

b0MiiBV<4T«atf A <))ej|9l||M(oC tii9jHr«|9,i|i 
iliit M pfnoui iMI 

tt ihelr «ww tor iidt«D»fiir»ii« 

a„w Mclwly Md Anally wsyiwio* fcy OomiM 
meut It i* patonly granted to my opponent the 
John Ball, topttWtali lach ponrtlona of the lettert 
of Oovenmieat to w, aeioat writhie poi^iaie of 
briagiflg my trrtthigi and eharacter Into <Hare- 
pntr; hatlc^em ii gltett hliii to all such docu- 
menti inlAcimitrf daily to make th«m a aubjeet 
of commeht In hU pakea, almbit before they 
reirb toy handa, Mid bertOlnly before 1 h*tebeeii 
able to reply to tbeto." (Hfefcir ) Tbflie yrho 
remember thd arowed purpose for urbleh that 
paper waa eatabllsbe^to cruah add annihilate 
theCalcufta'Journal, raoae who know the man- 
ner in which it has been lUppHed with eeery 
mark of oflieiil countenance and protection, 
being made indeed the ebaauel of infonnaliou 
formeriy c^aed V» the GoTeminent Gaxette, 
as well aa a f ebicle #1 thn moet angry dennneia- 
tienaagaioat myeelf and my oplnlona, in letters 
written for ite ealomna, and generally )’«! to 

have been pmiaad by tame among the higbMt 
runoilenarieaaftheatatei those to whom ail Ona 
i» notorious, (aad they Include nearly the whom 
of the firitidh commoiity Of India) will not won, 
.ler at Ihertnfenerooe exdltatlon which the habi- 
tual Contrfbtttora to that paper hate already 
displayed et Vrhat tliey no doabt ileem 
mediate harbinger of my lrre«m?rable rmn. 

(Hear, bear?) 

'fhe subject whicli ii alluded to in this 
paragrapli, deserves Uic serious 
flt raSou of this Court. The comiex Ion of 
the Government with the John Bull htw 
till cr been denied i as UUlc can ^ 4^ 
Hied, that the most 

.Tgainst Mr. Buckingham appem^m the 

sjrrKr.f" » 
jj-siriiSttSfsH 

been found fuftty of libel hyla^»®Pj ^ 
K nStod orMr' S; 

menC haa been i? „„d 

John BuU, convict^ of malldous atm 
mn horriUe Bbeli, irtU 
Ut, ana to enjoy the P**™"*** ®(,h 
Government that nrofmiei w * “S 

at the iuuer « » Uceurtoua ?«“• ** 

complete than this ? » A.iQm 

Thedrcunutaomi of whleh ®*r. A&m 
conuMi^ b the pubUcallon •'T ”'• 
B.Sttrh ^ , of eome rcmarlw npon tht: 
SHnentofaMr. Jamwon. the «- 

cretnrv of the Medical Boards to he W* 

SSiJW£"i!S'!»S 


loperform liheihiBeauf kwo which 
were totAUy Inoompatihle. Mr. JNntMp 
appUea to Omrumeat on the sdht^ 
hut they senjt him about his btulness> for 
they were aware the job was too gross to 
be defended; and yet Mr. Adam gravely 
mentions the transaction, as one of Mr. 
Buckingham*! offbuces aghinst the Qo- 
vernment. [The Honohrabic Proprietor 
here read the greater part of the article 
in question, whicli afforded great amuse- 
ment to the Court. (/)] A duel took place 
between Mr. Bncklrtgham and Mr. Jame^ 
son, and thus this affiiir terminated. Mr. 
Adam, in refertiice lo this rifcmuiCaneo, 
insinuates, that Mr. Buckingham, in ad- 
dition to Ins other Crimea, attempted to 
take away an innocent man's life. (A 
laugh.) But had Mr Jameson fallen a 
sacrifice in thU instance, I say that ^ 
blood wonld have been on the head of the 
Oovertiment itself, who reftised to redress 
their servant, and yet by their conduct 
towards the press, cneouraged this resort 
to prh'ate vengeance for supjiosett pu»» 
lie wrong. 

1 now come to the last charw, wWcii 
completed the sum of Mr. UucKinglitm s 
offcuces, and mis followed by his Uaiilsh- 
inent from India. 'ITieie was at Calcutta 
a Scotch clergyman, who was known to 
be an active supporter of the John Ball, 
and was generally believed to have writ- 
ten some furious personal attacks on Mr. 
Buckingham, there and elsewhere, u 
was confidently asserted, and ncwrcjearly 
and unentilvocally denied, that thte 
rend Divine was trie author of some of the 
libels characterized, os even hornble to 
think of, by Judge Macnagiiten ; »uu ” 
the letters attributed to him, were really 
Ms production, I will give you iu 
words of one of these, a specimen of the 
manner in which the Hcvereiid 
inan thought it was proper towmbat Mr. 
Buckingham’s political opinions. Hie 
extract I am about to read. Is from twe 
pages of the John BuU. 

The pheumnvnon of a pwrnalUt »«uttag kt* 
Hrntiinenta without tb# sM of » ewiwr, It but now 
itt liMito, uimI ilwM Biaaifott Ui*l itt tbit coa»- 
mi> »*• fwv. 1» 

iacuievlalikevit !■ Uwkiug uroonU mvi I •«- 
hoU the uvili Ibut migbt bu feuwa setuaUy oc- 
eurring. I vuw tbMU iotiuomitg tbouwolv** 
iutolho f»ry ttioug hoM rfour power, mmI p«t- 
jibly putiuf tb# way for un ewit, which tlMt 
eumirt to thli power huve Wthefto utteiupfo^ 
in vain. Entertaining tbwe rfowt, ikt f undue- 
tur oftuehupreet heume, fii top epee, ufmttic 
tnmyi tna wtting hit power, M be dW, w 
well on bit cAoraefrr si bit prlnclp’ti, bit to- 
putuUoa becuBK u/uir wd a Uyitimui* 
^mitmekf und it$ •»tr<*re» • •vijeei </ 
mutJk to tetru hvfr ui Ait cmulry. Ip«sr, 
beu^biM!] ilii i tlto«aiimeftl i UM»a«»e"l» 

(/) Oriental Bendd, he, I* P« 
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I own 

priaciplei, have ntOMStrUj weakened Uaaiftt* 
ttcntot and paralyied the eril fndoe&ee of hli 
dodriaea. Were 1 called opooto comkat tbeie 
doetrinee in tbcoeelf «•* 1 4 >^ld not ikrink froin 
the task, nor ahould I fear beiojf able to prore, 
that the fteedom of the prew, which h»adro< 
calai, to ineonaistent with the pormunent nnder 
whieb we liTe, and would prove the wnat of erila 
thatoottldoTcrtakf oa. While the preM In India 
it in the hande of honourable 1000 , fteedon from 
eeneonbip nnut prove a Ue«lng, and it to dne 
id justice, to the gentlemen connected with it, to 
sajr, that with the aeeefUioH^ttf the jour* 

nallst, this blceiiDg has not bron abnsed. He 
eleiie baa converted it into a cone. 

Here then was the doctrine of attack- 
ing private character to secure political 
purposes openly avowed. (Hear.) But 
what will be tne astonishment of the 
Court, when 1 inform them, tliat hlr. 
Buckingham, who is said alone to have 
converted the press into a curse, came 
off triumphaut in all his controversies 
with Government ; and was pronounced 
innocent by tlie laws of his country ; 
while the others, his opponents, who arc 
here said to have made the press a hies* 
sing, were convicted and pronounced 
pnulely in a court of justice, to be guilty 
of libels that could not.cven be thought of 
without horror ! Can falsehood and in- 
justice be more manifest than this ? 

'Hiia Reverend Doctor was appointed 
to be a clerk to the committee of sta- 
tionery, by the Indian Government. The 
unfitness of sucli an apjMintmcnt for a 
clergyman, stinick Mr. Buckingham for- 
dbly, and he put forth a light and good- 
humoured article on the subject, under 
the head of** Appendix Extraordinary to 
the Government Gazette.’* Tllie hon. 
member here read the article, which, 
like the former on Mr, Jameson, exdted 
considerable laughter iu the court.] (m) 

A formal letter of dismissal, In the fol- 
lowing words, was in consequence ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buckingham 

81r,— Rfferrlng to the edttortol romwks con- 
tained in the Calcatta Journal of the 8tk iaatont, 
page 641 1 and to the oommunlcationa oAdally 
made to you ou former oeeaaioiia,' I am direrled 
to apprlue you, that, in the judgment of the Go- 
vernor General in Council, you have foifeited 
your claim to the countenance and protection of 
tba Supreme Government. 

As if. forsooth, the Jocose remarks made 
by Mr. Buckingham on the appointment of 
Dr. BriTc, had endangered the safety of 
the Indian Gnrenimcut!— an appolnt- 
luent, the subject of general disgust In 
Cilctttta, and which has also occasioned 
some severe animadversion In the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland. Is it 


to be endufed, 
tobeientfimra liidS; 
to be broken up. and fi w tui h e to be 
rained, beeaose he had madd some lively 
and good-huinoiired remarks oa such a 
seanm^ Job as tills? (Hear!} ^ ’Hie 
letter proceeded 

I a» Ihither directed to trasradt to you (he ea- 
cbmd copy of an ceder, pasa^ by Qoyennirot, 
on tha present date, by wbieh the Itoenie of the 
Court of Diveeton, nn^orlxiag yon to proceed to 
the Eastindtoa, todedarad noil tad void, from 
and after fiic Idlh day of April neit Yon will 
ha pleased to notice, fiiat if jdn should be fouad 
in the Enstindtoa, from and after that date, yoa 
will be deemed and token to be t person residing 
in the East Indies wiU^ont liceose or authority 
for that purpoae, and wffl be sent fortiiwith to 
tbeUnitedKingdom. 

’Hits is the termination of the lobg list 
of chargro directed by Mr. Adam against 
Mr. Bn^ingham, and on which he has 
attempted to justify the course he has 
adopted against that much-injured indi- 
vidual. If the Court ame that they were 
good grounds for the harsh measures ex- 
ercised towards Mr. Buckingham, then I 
contend that no freedom reigns In India. 
Nothing can have a worse effect on the 
population of India, than the sileut suf- 
ferance of such proceedings as these, 
which must show that the Govenimeut 
possesses unlimited authority to destroy 
at pleasure the firoperty of any man 
throughout the whole of India, lliey 
must perceive that all improvement will 
be put an end to by the exercise of sucli 
an arbitrary and capricious authority, di- 
rected esiiecially araiiist the freedom of 
discussion. Our Government at home 
hold the maxim, that the nilers should 
keep iu view the good of the whole state; 
but the principle laid down in our colo- 
nial estamishmeiit, appears to be quite of 
an opposite nature. It would appear, that 
the only object of sending out (^vemors 
there, is to further tiielr own private and 
particular purposes. We must look at 
home alone for enlarged views of policy. 
’The ruin of the Company will probably 
be the consequence of their adhering to 
their present system, of not ezercisi^ a 
vigUant superintendence over the oondyict 
of those who are raised to power In India. 
’Hie possession of power, ft is admitted, 
produces a great alteration in the dispo- 
sition of men : hut t cannot, in my coo* 
-science, conceive a greater transformation 
(not even that whi^ has been mentioned 
of a benevolent man to a tiger), than tiiat 
which Mr. Adam underwent mter he was 
intrusted with 'supreme anthori^. He 
was changed ftotn a piala. hfurd^woddag, 
calatiatink individual, who Had efoariy' 
defined duties asslgnea him, info an aim* 
trary and peremptory dictator. When 
rolsratothe pinnadeof powcr,he became 
dhxy, and lost hhi way la tiie bamense 


(HI) Orivutol HctoW, vol. 1. App. p. idUI. 
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successor, even those of Mr. Adam were to do with It "wning 

trilling. nobleman had even disgust- Mr. D. Kinn aird - 1 bee to itate. that 

ed his ovra Chief Secretary, so far md he Air. Amot is specially mentioned in ibe 
go beyond Mr. Adam. requisition. »«i:uuuueu in mt 

Mr. S. D 1 XON.--I submit that the con- fiie Ciiairman.^ 1 feel it my duty to 
duct of Lord Amherst has nothing to do inform the hon. Proprietor that Um rc- 
with the pi^ent discussion. nuisition does silmle to tho map Qf 


Mr. D.Xinnaird.— T he snl^cct of dis- 
cussion is tlie state of the press in India, 
and it is notorious, that Lord Amherst 
has sent Mr. Arnot out of that country, in 
consequence of his connexion with the 
Calcutta Journal, Mr. Adam never did 
any thing so unjust as this ; but I.A)id Am- 
herst was not fool enough to put it upon 
paper. { Hear Mr. Arnot, one of AI r. 


quisition does allude to the < 

Arnot. 

Mr. D. KiNNAfRD.— 'fhough Mr. Arnot 
was avowed not to be the editor of the 
paper, It was resolved to send him out of 
India. Mr. A mot was selected as the 
victim, since the Government could not 
wreak its vengeance on Mr. Sandys. 'ITie 
Government said to him, ** You, Mr, 
Arnot, are a native of England, remain- 



order of the Indian Government, was 
brought iiphy Habeas Corpus, because, it 
appeared, his capture and detention were 
iuegai ; and after a solemn argument in 
Court, he was discharged from coiitiiie- 
iiiciit, and set at liberty. After this, he 
retii-ed from the territories of the Hntisli 
Government, and went to Chaiidcrua- 


particpiar paragrauli which is poiutm out 
as the cause ol Mr. AnioCs removal; I 
consider it, indeed, of no more impor- 
tance thfm any of those to which 1 have 
before cqlled your attention, (p ) 'fhe dis- 
position to exeicise an arbitrary {Niwcr, 
oil any pretext, however weak, was qiiiUt 
cv'ident. 'I'he success of the Calcutta 


viuvriuiuirui. aiiu wciu w viiaiiucnm- cviuciii. t nv SIUXTSS Oi me V/WCUliH 

gore, where he was again seized, in the Journal, beyond that of any other paper 
presence of the French Governor, and in IudiA» 1 n&ve no doubt excites! feelings 


imt on board a vessel, going round to 
Bencoolen, and not bound direct for Eng- 
land, as the law ordains. By this means, 
Mr. Amot was doomed to suffer imprison- 
ment on ship-board, in a most unhealthy 
climate, ana subject to a punishment as 
illegal as it was cruel ; ana this, too, un- 
der the sanction of Lord Amherst’s au- 
thority. 

When driven from India, Mr. Bucking- 
ham sidd, It is quite impossible for any 
Briton to invest his property in this pub- 
lication. It shall, tnerefore. be caiTieil 


of jealousy. In the first iustana*, an at- 
tempt was mode to put it down by setting 
up another paper in opposition to it, the 
proprietors and conductors of which were 
government officers. No publication ever 
tt>emcd with such scairlmus articles as 
those which found their way into that 

K r; but Mr. Buckingham answered 
qiponents with superior talent ; and 
thus conciliated the respect and esteem of 
all honourable men. To prove this fbet, 
1 wiU DOW read a letter, which Mr. Pal- 
mer, of Calcutta, addressed to Sir Charles 


on by 8omeotherper8ou,an indo-Brilon, Forbes, after the removal of Mr. Buck - 
or native of the country. He will only Ingham, and which .qir Charles read In 
he subject to the poiver of the law ; but the course of the debate in the House ol 
an Englishman may be sent away without Commons, when Mr. Buckingham's Peti- 
any reason assigned." Air. BucKingham, tiou was presented, it is this 
in pqraiiance of this determln^ion, sc- j p,^,e„tinyfrien«l, Mr.Bocklnglwm.UwEJi- 
lected Mr. Sandys as editor. tiir of tbe Cslcnna Joonuil, to yopr notir® and 

tlrmau's name was Cnier ofgre, umlrr a full penaa»iori (bat jroor 

Secretary u editor: but Mr. Amot mw 

onfy an assistant in the office. I he Bengal j iwommendifig a baahhtd 

Government, however, sent Mr. Arnot 
home, because they were not able to touch 
Mr. Sandys ; and we have this openly and 
unequivocally avowed, under the hand of 
the ^ief Secretaiy to OmTniment, whose 
letter is on recora. ( 0 ) This alarming au- 

tboritr, assumed bf the Government, Is 

like a roaring lion, nrowBog about, and of March, and sent home at the time of 
seekiog wimm it might devour. The doc- Mr. Bockingliam's baotshme ot from lo- 
triaeMo^ by those in power, seems to dia. After this, however, Sir Cli.Foihes 


iwommenditig 1 

The whine ahont thebasahtof (Wn 
diacosnon in thia country will reoeiva your eon- 
wblUt yon wilt tte raUifled that InSnltn 
bmtsfit most rMiiU to the tnie Intrreata of all 
Mcietiea from ita inaulgrnor. 

The letter qiioted, was dated on the 1st 


(•) 8ca OriMrtat HmaUi, taitt. f.Vt 

OiwdalHtnUJd,?. 


4R 


(A) U.ygt.i.p.Q97. 
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received anotlier letter, of a subseauent 
date, and entirely unknown to Mr. Buck- 
luKliain, who left India some time 
before it wa# written. Tiie following is 
an extract of the second letter. 

I h«ve rsromra»*n»le<t Mr. BucUnnhsra to s few 
of the Kmt India Directors, without frar ofbeing 
ronsidrred an Incend!ni7,n rHiellioui or dlscon- 
trnted sjiirlt. I am satisfied of the salutary in- 
fluence of a free prew every where. I believe the 
' t'a’entta Jonmal has done much good, and was 
doing more. I request your notice of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, who, I believe, in spite of all sorts of 
calumny, to Im worthy of y^iirgood offices and 
protection. Mr. Buckingham got very inadequate 
damages yesterday, in an action for libels, against 
the John Bull, though the Judge spoke of their 
malice with abhorrence. 

(icutlcnien, after such letters as these, 
foining from :t man so well known, 
and so highly respected as Mr. Palmer, 
you must feel that Mr. liiickiiigham. pro- 
tected by the shield of this flattering tes- 
timony, may stjuid agniii.st all the .shafts 
that malice may hut I against hiim >lr. 
Buckingham's earliest footing in India, 
was under many unfortunate eirciuiisstan- 
ces ; fi»r soon utter his arrival in Calcutta, 
he published a prospectus of his travels in 
Palestine; and inconsequence of this au- 
nounceiucnt, he WiW assailed by the most 
groundless and miillcions insinuation.^. 
His enemies accused him of having pur- 
loined his statements from t he journal of 
Mr. Bankes, and applied tltls to his own 
use. Mr. Buekingham vindicated him- 
self from this charge, and saii.sfledtlio.se to 
whom he addre.ssed himself, of its falsity. 
A fi lend of mine wrote a letter to Mr. 
Bankes, in which he slated di.stiuctly, 
that the charges were wliolly unfounded. 
Mr. Buckingham instituted a prosecu- 
tion against bis calumniators in India, 
for pubii.sljing accusations, and obtiiined 
the damages alluded to by Mr. Palmer, 
his ai'cusers having no proof whatever to 
olfer in support of tlielr charges. On 
his arrival in Kugland, Mr. Budfinghaui 
also instituted a prosecution against Mr. 
Bankes, as the original author of the U- 
bePous insinuations, and attempts to im- 
pede the publication of his travels, 'lliat 
pmsecutlou l»a.s lK*en protracted and 
delayed, and is now at a stand, not from 
any act of Mr. Kuckingh.'im, who isiwidy 
to proceed to trial, and ask.s only in- 
quiry and Investigation; but from Mr. 
Bankes liaving requested lime to bring 
over from Syida, or Bgypt.a certain Al- 
banimi servant, named Mahomet, with- 
out whose aid , it seems, M r. Bankes is nut 

K repan'd to prove his asscrlious. Mr. 
luckingham’s character, I have not tlie 
slightest doubt, will in the end, stand as 
high and pure, a.s an upright, honest, 
.ami indcpeiideutman, as his most zea- 
lous friends can desire. He is as every 
one must 9ilow, au accoosplishcd scho- 


lar, and a writer who combines sound- 
ness of judgment, strength of argument, 
and elegance of diction. I say this, be- 
cause some have taken very uuiusUnable 
liberties with his chai*actcr and feme. 

Altliuugh I did not intend to go so mi- 
nutelv into all the details of Mr. Arnot’s 
case,* yet as some may conceive that his 
cruel treatiueut must have arisen from 
some aggravated conduct on his part. I 
niuht beg to call the attention of the 
Court to the paragraph, for the publica- 
tion of which Mr. Aruot was removed 
from India. It wa.s expressed in the fol- 
lowing wmrds: 

Our leaders cannot but recollect the rahject 
of Ihu paper for which Mr. BuckinRhani was re- 
moved from India. The mention of tbiseventis 
essential to our present arguraeiU } and wo hope 
we moy spcakol'ilfts a matter of history, without 
oftenre, as we shall express no opinion on it, 
either one way or another. It it were not iibsolute- 
ly nor4isitary, we should not even allude to it ; but 
in doing BO, wu shall not for a moment toi'get the 
resiiect due to the establ shed laws and Govern- 
ment of the connti-y. Tlie article in question 
related to the appointment of Dr. Bryce, as clerk 
to the stationery committee : (9) [and the part of 
It which is understood to have been so olfensive to 
the Government, as to determine Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s transmission, was an allusion to the re- 
port of Dr. Bryce’s being the author of those let- 
ters, placed in connexion with his appointment 
to bis secular oftire. 'rhU8,ilapiwars, Dr. Bryce’s 
reputed authorship, and pluralities, were the 
cause of Mr. Buckingham's removal, and of the 
new lawBv. hich aiein consequence estahllshwl 
for the piess.] Hut fur him, this society, might 
have contlnnwl in the enjoyment of all it.s fonner 
privileges, nor have been deprived of one of its 
members. When those who watch with anxious 
expectation the progress of impnivement in this 
country, and the spread of that gospel which 
Dr, Bryce iq cominissicmeil to preach, consider 
the cMecls of these mcasores, it will be for them 
to award tiini the praise or censure which they 
think he has ileM^rvetl. 

For the pubiicutioii of thix acticle, Mr. 
Anuit wiu Kvized^ and In the Aist in- 
stance illegally seized. He was brought 
up by Habeas Corpus^ and the Court dis- 
cluirged him . Determined to plare him- 
self beyond the |)ower of sncli iniqui- 
ties authority, he proceeded to Chan- 
dernagore, hut there also he was torn 
from the protection of the law of the 
laud,— hurried on hiwd a ship, and 
sent i>y the Bengal Government, round 
to Bencouicn. is it not erident titat all 
this was done for the purpose of prose- 
cuting, and of deterring auv one who 
might he disposetl to act in the behalf of 
Mr. Duckiugnam ? It may be contended 

(9) The passives printed between erotcheta 
am those marked in double lines in the ottclol 
letter of the Government to Messrs, faliaer and 
Bollanl, nsofieoave. 
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(iiAt tjord Amherst was not the direcr 
author of this act. He was at all et'cnts 
(he iustrumentof tyranny, and I respect 
the aaent as little as I do the priiici|ial. 

Mr. Aniot has experienced tlie most 
wanton and cruel treatment ever heard 
of. 'ITic Intention of prosecuting Mr. 
Aniot, was to hold him up as a scarecrow 
to frignten away all others from taking 
the part of Mr. Buckingham. (Hear.) 
The prospect^ of that gentleman have 
been ruined l)y the proceedings against 
him. He has lost a proiHity worth 
40,000/. and an Income of HOOO/. a year, 
for venturing to e.xpress his opinion on 
tiie improper union of duties in a clergy- 
man, who condescended to become a 
stationery clerk ; an opinion, the accu- 
racy and justice of which has been con- 
fn med hy the Clergy of Scotland censu- 
ring, and the Court of Directors aumil- 
ling, the appointment; so that this un- 
heard of punishment is actually Inflicted 
bv the servants of the Hast India Com- 
pany, for the expression of opinions, 
which the Directors of that Company snb- 
seiuiently act upon themselves! Is it 
possible that guen a monstrous inju.<ticp. 
ns this can go unredressed? 

I have thought it necessary to dwell on 
all these points, ill order that you may 
consider the question with the serious- 
iiess it requires. The insecurity of pro- 
perty, aiid the total eiwlavcmeiit ot oin- 
niou in India, are at present in .such a 
stale, that a speedy alteration in this 
resM'ct must take place, 'lue (loverii- 
ment ims assumed a fearful and odious 
description of arbitrary pow'cr, winch is 
directly opposed to freeilom, and must 
occi-slou continual disputes and disseii- 
sions, if not actual rcMlioii. To Un» 
state »>f things, a censorship was tar 
preferable. Tbc Coieriinieiit cannot 
attend to its pro|>or affaifs, while it is 
engaged In this sort of constant inlei ic- 
rence with the press. The prevs had 
better be put down at once, rather than 
encounter the endless bickerings which 
must occur under the present 
While engaged In such paltry squabbles 
with editors, the (loveriimeiit must lost 
all Us respect in the eyes of 
During the wlioleof the dispuU;s betwet u 
the Calcutta Government and .Mr, buck- 
inghara, I have shown, that 
of mind, and determination 
nu(‘ssof Hastings, alone prnented m 
Government from placing itself in the 
most ridiculoiw sitiuatlons. 0 ^ 

losses which Mr. Hucklughara ha-s sus- 
tained, I have before alluded ^ * 
now take the liberty to read the foii'jwmg 

passages from a letter on th.-il suhjm, 

written by Messrs. Alexander ami Co. 
tiic agents of Mr. Buckingham, » U - 
cutia, and addressed to that gentlcrawi, 
so receiitlv as January last, i hey say : 

We need w\ repeat the #ircuni»t*ocei aSjfh 
l«l to the roepeuMon, in IfoTeinber IS'tj ^ 


llcenie nider which jronr paper i.__ ^ 

With a view to pronote yonr tntereat, M wofl m 
that of the other proprietor*, we uard frery exer- 
tion to prof ore Ihf re^itoration of the Hfen*e, and 
atone time had wmie pfwpect of •neerw— not- 
wUhntnnding, we regret to «laio the op^>o»llioii 
which woexperieiiCM. Wehave now a.Nerlaine*! 
that nolic«‘D*ewill k' ^iaiite<l forthciMiie of any 
paper from jonr jhtsi, nhUsl Ihe oKninkip ik 
constUttttd as at presmt. Tlii* kins the ciM*. 
it haabteome necrsAaiy to make some arrange- 
ment for the close «>f the present conen n, and ibf 
transfer of it to the best advantage. Mr. W. I’, 
Mustonha* Item nekuliating with u* (ortho pur- 
chaar of the ntoe.k in it ado and |CMid-will of 
the concern, *nf A as it now is, and wo ox|ieet a 
formal overture from him, n Aen Ae Aa* assartd 
kitiiSelfthat ke will he akle to okfain • lieensr. 
tihottld we fail In eileetlnn to him or aome other 
peraon, a private m'-e which may he deemed iSlii- 
factoi-y, It win become nefe**ai7 to di*po«e of 
the whote ronceru l»y puldir auetion. Further 
delav will dcirafl fn»m the value of the pm* 
perty. 

! nndcrstnnd that ilic c.stabllshmfnt 
which Mr. Hufkiiigliam had fonued st 
(’aicntta,was amoiimncnti»frkill and en- 
terprise. TTic like had not or kfurc liccn 
.seen it» India. It was on a most exten- 
sive scale, and rainscd all who viewed it 
to admire it. But as if its lalue had not 
been sufflricntly deteriorated by the pro- 
cecdimis agjunst Mr. Buckingham and 
his icimual from India ; lieru was the 
blow' tb.a Wi'w to consign llu- sviioU* of 
tins property todcstnictiuu, 1 am greatly 
mistaken if Mr. MuMon is not an editor 
who will prmc Ijiiuself very agreeabU: to 
the Goieruinent. Dr. Abel, a ^n^^i 
who, I undcr.''tand, went out with Lord 
Arnhcr't, was apjilied to by the proprie- 
tors, who wished to liavc him as an edi- 
tor, but the fuiirtioiiaries of (»overti- 
iiieiit were determined to have some ono 
whown.snot under the eontiol m *he 
Governor General merely, they wished 
tohaveasure man, ai:d threw all soits of 
ob^tac!cs in the way of ‘Mr* Abel s edi- 
torship. I understand that Mr. Muston 
soii-io-lawtoone of the memix’i* of 
the very eouiuil, by which .Mr. Uueknig- 

);am wa.H banished from the Country i 
and no doubt tliey would allow this fa- 
vourite to surceca b) the |mv'M’.'«.*'lon of 
(bh n iued property, iMcau.HC it was to 
W purcbascfl at a ebeau rate, deter- 
mining thus ; “ If be writes as wc like, 
he may get a license, but if 
roea'*ures he freely dismissed, it shall be 
taken from him again.’’ 

Tliis was the state of affairs In India, 
wlieii Mr. Adam published his apw*al 
through the public pres**, decliiring that 
they had in that country, a conunuiuty 
of hlau's, of which he wiw the romj letc 
master, whom he def iled, and must 
despise, because k* liad if in his wwer to 
cfuitrol their forfiines. Vie opinions of 
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such a Mciety'cannot be heard. Luckily. 
Mr. Adam ii now no lunaer at the head 
of the Government in India— but that 
thesphrit of the Government has become 
milder since his departure, I positively 
deny. 'Phe press cannot continue re< 
stricted by the regulations at present im- 
posed upon it ; and the Indian Govern- 
ment will soon be overwhelmed with 
contempt, its deserved portion, if you do 
not direct your attention to reform the 
system. The Kxecutive seem not to 
recognize the fitness of the press, to 
eirect that moral improvement in India, 
which is so much to be desired, and 
which 1 am confident cannot be so etfcc- 
tually brought about by any other means. 
Ilut, as discussion must be banished from 
India, Mr. Buckinaham was not of course 
allowed to stay there. What the views 
and feelings ot the Government are, no 
one here can form an opinion ; but that 
it is impossible tor the executive body 
to recede w’ithout orders from this 
couiiti 7 , is manifest; and if the Direc- 
tors do not firmly discharge the duty 
imposed on them, let them lay their ac- 
count for a large share of taunts and re- 
proaches at the termination of the char- 
ter. As the direction of the wind is 
known by throwing up a feather, so will 
their conduct he judged by what men say 
of them. 'I’hey will not Iw merely joked 
and lampooneu for their negligence, but 
will be ftiTaigned in their own Court, as 
the weakest body of men who Jiad ever 
abused the confidence intrusted to them. 
If, when the renewal of their Charter is 
sought, they dilate on the value of their 
stock, and snhjects of a mere j>ecuni:»ry 
nature, they will lx* laughed at tor a set of 
traders, who regarded only their commer- 
cial affairs, when they should have looked 
after things of much greater consequeuee. 
'I'lioiigh the gentlemen who sit hehiiul 
the bar, nnu .su|)crintcnd tlic wcigli- 
iug of lea, may smile at these considera- 
tions, I can as.snre them, they aie of the 
highest ini portaiice. 1 1 is hardly credible 
that a Director should put the routine 
biislncs.s of his ofilce in coinpctition with 
the liiglicr duties he lias to jicrforui. But 
this has WHerthelcss been done on a lute 
occasion. 

I am, Sir, sensibly alive to the unplea- 
sant pusilion in wliicli I stand, when 
coiiipelled to characteri/.c the acts of an 
absent individuiil, in the language which 
Imth truth and justice icqnire. I am 
aware, ISir, vand 1 irgret it) that the 
feelings of |M‘isohs connected with that 
iiidividu.al, must be wounded by expres- 
sions which tlicy may deem unneces- 
sarily harsh or .severe. I profes.s to haic 
been wilfully guilty of no exaggeration. 
Wliatever I iiavc said rcgaiuing Mr. 
Adam, applies to liiiii solelv, as the 
author ol the deeils which f arraign. 
'liiouKh entirely miknow ii to him, 1 have 
Kxn 111 the habit of c.xchanging the 


courtesies of life with many of bis 
nearest connexions, and know, I trust, 
how to appreciate the claims th^ hare 
on my respect and my regard. It » with 
pain, therefore, 1 have found myself fpr- 
cedto the conclusions, and to the opinions 
1 have expressed, and if 1 have spe^en 
warmly, it is because I have felt strongly. 

Since the first hour I liecame a tnem- 
ber of this Court, 1 have been conviuced 
of the imiiortauce and necessity of a free 
press ill India. By it alone will a better 
and more liberal spirit be introduced into 
the character of your civil service, ^fhey 
will learn the value, and know how to 
merit the |i[ooil opinion of the commu- 
nity, ill which they have to pass the best 
part of their lives. In returning to their 
native country, they will find that a 
free press will have already made their 
merits, their services, and their names, 
familiar to their countrymen. >Such as 
may aspire to a scat in the Direction 
of the affairs of this great Company, 
would no longer have to sneak into 
any by -lane, or to tiirust their cards into 
aiiyooscure hole and corner, where a 
Ixa-ridden proprietor may happen to be 
ctuifiucd. Tlicy will no longer ap|)ear in 
these precincts, cap-in-haiin, to solicit 
as a personal favour, that which should 
alone be wsked and gi’aiited on public 
grounds. Let tlic opinion of a commu- 
nity, which has known tlndr merits, be 
the j|)a5.sfMnt to tlic reward they may 
receive at our hands. 'I’his honourable 
career, Lord 1 Inslings nobly oficucd to 
them. It unfortunately only c.xcitcd 
their petiy jcalon.sie.s, and unworthy, 
selfish feelings in return ; and thus will 
every liberal Governor General on all sub- 
jects be haiusscd and counteracted, un- 
til a free press shall have ]mrified the |)es- 
tilciitiul .'lolfishucss of the elder branches 
of the civil scnice. Through a fiw 
pre.«.s alone, will the Court of Directors, 
and the Court of Proprietors, haie ac- 
ce.s.s to the ungarblcd truth of what is ta- 
king j)lacc ill India, and the Legislature of 
our count ry bccoiiicoiicc more alive to the 
va.si imjioriaui'e of this field for commer- 
cial eiiternrise and intercourse. The in- 
terests of the Governois of that vast 
coiitliient, coiitaiiiiiig millions of willing 
.subjects to your sway, will tlicii become 
something more than a .<iubject for the 
jokes of ail ex-president of tlie Board of 
Control. 

Sir, 1 have no dcsireto make this room 
the tin atre for idle dccIiUiiHt ion. But I 
am satisfied the time i.s at length arrived 
when, if this subject be neglected in this 
its proper place, it will be taken up else- 
where, at our expense, and to cur dis- 
race. 'Hie pi-ogress of iiiiprovemeut in 
iidia lias not been .sutficieiitiy known 
or appreciated hitherto, 'llie short ex- 

f [?rinicnt of a free press has foi'Ced Uits 
iiowlc^e upon US: it will do still 
more. The day of Colonizatiou is no 
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louger remote. The intelligence of a 
large population is already prepared to 
co-operate, and meet the beneficai ef- 
iccts of such a measure. That Intelii- 
i;euce is anxiously waiting fbr the judg- 
ment of their Governors at home, on the 
infatuation of t\\eir temijoraiy Governor 
General, 'fhe doctrines of that gentle- 
man’s manifesto, yon will uphold at your 
peril. If you pass it unnoticed, you 
will lose the most powerful ingredient 
in a good government, the confidence 
of the governed. 

I beg to move, *‘That there be laid be- 
fore this Court copies of all minutes, 
correspondence and proceedings, in and 
k'tween the Couiieil of Calcutta, and the 
Court of Directors, or any of their com- 
mittees, aiul also the Board of Control, 
relating to the press Ui India, since 
the comiiiencemeut of the year l«lb.“ 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

Mr. Impey.— With respect to one point 
of tlic sucech just delivered ; that part 
wliich related to Mr. Ariiot, 1 will give 
a plain and direct reply, a reply which 
I think must lie satisfactory to everyone 
present. It should be remembered,' that 
the casse of Mr. Ariiot has not as yet 
arrived in Ibis country, 'rite conduct of 
the Government of India is subject, 
first to the aulmadverMon of the I 'on it 
of Direetors, and next to the oflinal 
notice of the Hoard of ('ontrol. The 
Court canuot toke u|) an ex-pnrte state- 
ment. The proper time to discus* the 
question will be, when the details of 
Mr. Arnot'sease, and the exnlanalionof 
the motives of the ( onduct of (lovemincut 
shall arrive, otherwise the discussion 
will be hig'oly injurious to the Govern- 
ment of India. It is unmanly to attack 
a man’s character, and let the cahimny 
go forth to the woild, and then to wait 
for Ills explanation, (/y) 

I congider the speech of the hon. gen- 
tleman, who has just sat down, as con- 
sisting of two |>arts simply,— one, the 
praise of Mr. Buckingham; and the 
other, the abuse of his opponents. I 
conceive the pre.sent requisition to be 
connected with circumstances of great 
im|N)rtatice, putting out of the (|ue.Hiioii 
entirely tlie caae of Mr. Arnot. 'I'liese 
circumstances are the removal of Mr. 
Buckingham unlawfully from India, and 
the late regulations enacted hy the Indian 
Government, for the restraint of the 
pr«ig. The hoiiouiuble Ihoprietor’s ad- 
dress ^ti these points, may be very 
shortly answered. I’he Court, in the 
first instance, must perceive on the face 

iP) Mr. Amot't enw tlor* wot »laod 
partt evideoee, but on the ofliemt tcUcr* of ihe 
]ii4iuiC:ov(!miacnt,ft trendy puMtohed m the for- 
mer Anmbers of this work; and if it be niituatilj 
to attack an absent man, who cannot defena 
hlnaolf, it it Mr. Adon who bM cspecuHy 
done 10. 


of the business, that Mr. Buckingham 
had not been treated unjustly or illegally, 
for he has appealed from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, to the Court of Di- 
rectors, and to the Boarxi of Control, 
for the renewal of his license to n^ldc 
In India, and both of these bodies, after 
examining his case, have refused to 
Brant him a license ; therefore he canuot 
have been treated unjustly or UleguiW iu 
their ^iiioii. {q) At all events, « ho 
has suuered in person or properlv, fiviii 
the conduct of the Govermneiit oi' India, 
this Court Is not the place iu whicli he 
should seek for reda’ss. (r) A Court of 
Justice is a fitter place. Mr. Bucking- 
ham would no doubt have ample da- 
mages awarded to him, if it wei^e proved 
before aii Knglish Jury, tliat llie Indiau 
Government had unjustly injured him. 
lihas htHMi observed, that an action at 
law would be of no avail, from the dif- 
ficulty to prove malice on (he pait of the 
Govehior General. 'HiKt it would be 
difficult to do so, I allow ; but then, with 
what face can llie honourable Ih opiietor 
so confidently impute malice to the Go- 
vernor General? (^) (Hear.) He asserts 
liiatMr. Buckingham was illegally ir- 
iiiovcd. If the ca.se be so, I pledge my- 
self that Mr. Buckingham may recover 
heavy damages. 1, however, deny lliat 
ills removal was illegal, and assert that 
it was completely juKi. (/) 

To the second iH>i III of the honourahlo 
rropriclor’ss|icech, I will return as sliort 
an aiKswer. It will lie admitted, that 
tlie Governor (Jeneral in i'oniieil has 
tlie power to frame rules and n'gulaiiqiis 
for the town of Calcutta, and for ilic in- 
terior pro\ iiiccs. Now, the eomplained- 
of regulations have been agreed to by 
the Governor General in Counell, and 
argued and registered in the .Supreme 
Court of ('alcutlu. 'I’hese legulations 

(«) 'I’hHi opinion, however, i» not W'orUi s 
■Iran, in a cn^r dep^-ndinn on rvidrure Hhich 
they letiiss to prodnre. Bf»ldr» thin, they aro 
lamcipnlor* «nd purlic* in tin* dinpulc : anil 
il they were nol, it weinn •ImiiR* lo »ay, 
CeitMiii partn* hiH nol itnr one whoni ilo'y 
have injured anj redrew, thrrrjinr he hni not 
hern .injustly inird ' It i* thi» yny rr/u^l to 
Kraut ledresn which contlilnU’h tb« Injunliie wl 
the |iro»vedinK* , t 

(r) Blit a few minute* before, Mr. Iinpey 
nays, the ronduct of the Indian tioveminetil i* 
iiihjmt to the anmiadicruon of the Couit of 
JliretU>r>i but .'ll they are ihrniM*l»e* only the 
sen .Mil* tf the C ourt ot rror*fietori. the niai- 
tew may »arely i»-e cognisance of v.hal Uio 
•cnanf* ma\ condemn. 

(•) Ikcanie loaiice may he oflcn Morany in- 
ferretlj when it It iinpuwible to b« lecslly 

^Tt) The removal might have hero atricUy 
legal, and >el far from ju»t Bat, after al|| 
nawrtlon again*t B*»eitiu.» l* worth nolluug. 
Where are tlie reexona f 

(Ml lliia wav not until a/ttr Mr. Buciing- 
hatn^a lemuTsI from India. If they were law 
before, why this arguing and rcgiateriog, alncli 
was SQBbcclwry ? If they wtre !»♦< Uta- , m Ihia 
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were afthwdi tinnstnitted lo the Kibg 
ia CoaocU, to whom Mr. Backiogham 
hM appeeitd. A printed stateuieut ot 
hU oae hu been required fri)m htm» 
and when that la fnmiahed) it will be 
aigued before Che King in Council It 
li erident, tberefon, that as regards this 
Couit, the business is cerewi nonjudiee. 
We have no riaht to Interfere with It; 
onr decision will not affect or Influence 
that of the King in Council. M 
As we have been informed, that this is 
only the first of a series of discussions 
on the same subject, which are to be 
commenced here, and afterwards re- 
peated eisewhere, I think it right, sup- 
posing the Court possessed the necessary 
jurlsaictiou, by a plain statement of facts 
to enable it to iunge how we should de- 
ride. ft shall Be my endeavour to prove 
that Mr. Buckingham has not the slight- 
est ground for complaint,— that he was 
not removed from India illegally, but 
only compelled to leave that country af- 
ter he had inMuged every regulation 
laid down for the government of the 
press. It Is not for me to decide, whe- 
ther those regulations were laws or not ; 
(¥) but they had been treated as laws by 
the Marquess of Hastings, and consider- 
ed In that light by Mr. Buckingham. ( 2 ) 
llio Government of the Marquess of 
Hastings* had warned and menaced Mr. 
Buckingham repeatedly,— the Marquess 
of Hastings had repeatedly written to 
him on the subject of his infringement of 
the regulations; and after all these 
wamlngSjMr. Buckingham complains of 
his illegal removal, (a) 

ITie hon. Proprietor has argued at 
gi'eat length on the restrictions laid ou 
the press, I am preparinl to show that a 
free press never existed in liidia.(6) 
Such a thing was never contemplated by 
the Marquess of Hastings, (c) tmd was 


•obnwmfnl legalising OTovsi, then Mr. Buck- 
ingham wsi rfinovert for a pri-lend^a breach of 
whnt waa not law, anU hia removal was, there- 
fore, illegal. 

(r) It eo, then no atronger r»awn cooM be 

f lven fur the propriety of coming to a derialoii. 
n the llouiie of l-'ornmons, the very opooaite 
doctrine way taaghti ntnnely, that a drclaton In 
one Conrt n ouid offret It In anotber, and woold 
be, thevefore, interfering with iti proeeedinga. 
Both cannot be true. 

fa) What! is this of no importance? Why, 
the whole question hang* on tlila. 11 they wer# 
fiat law*, s hundred breachci of them conW not 
be a crime. . . 

{«) This U utterly nntrue: so much »•, that 
one of the gravest charges made sifnlnst Mr. 
Baekingham was, that he denied the*r being 
legal i and said that, ia point of lawflbe ywere 
mere a aste palter. , * . , 

(n) A man may be warned against doing a 
lawfal act} and a negtecl of such warning Is a 
virtue. To inakr the warnings o^uy v'nloe.tbe 
arts warned against most lie shown lobe wrung. 

4*> 7!: raWsf 

!£*»? MqMM of flastlags iia»th«s 


InconsliteBi With hb own rtgularioui. 

A fone pitM Qumot exist witfori dtsuio. 
tic (l(ivkiiiBleQi.i(U(!sr. ter t mwHr. 
Kittiiaird.) While M«hfiif« the tehii- 
stAtfon of Hie OovernmeutoflmlfaLthu 
Goveromeni mint etep# 6$ Omplth^ 
it te elwxys been BO--it wiff eteys bu 
60, (d) (Hear.) 

With respect to Mr. Buckloehua, | 
beg to call the attention of the Court to 
a plain unvarnished statement of facts. 
Mr. Buckingham, we have been told. Is 
a mariner. To pursue that prufeistou 
in India, he had obtained a license from 
the Company to go thcA. He went to 
Calcutta in tlie year IblH. The license 
reriuired that as long as he trained In 
Inula, he should behave in accordance tu 
the regulations (e) tliat should from time 
to time be made at the Settlement where 
he might reside. In your chatter the 
following provision ia laid down, in order 
tu enforce compliance with that inden- 
ture 

Provided always, and be It further enacted, 
that if any person, having obtained a certlflcaie 
or license ffom the Conrt of Directors, authoriz- 
ing snch person to proceed to the Ckst Indies, 
or other place within the Itmib of the said Com- 
pany’s Charter, shall, at any time, so conduct 
himself as, in the judgment of the Oovernur tle- 
neral, or Governor in Council of the Presidency 
within which such person sbnll be found, to have 
for/etted /li* elam to the eonntetiitnet and pro> 
tection of the Goeemment ( /) of such Presideary, 
it shall and may l»e lawful for such Ooremor 
General, or Governor in Council, by emtar, t# 
declare that the rertiAoate or license, m obteined 
by sncli person, shall be void from n day to be 
named in such onler, and ftom and after inch a 
day so to be named in inch onler, aneh person 
shall be deemed, and taken to be a person, reskl- 
in,'' ai\il being In the East Indies, or parts afulre- 
snid, without license or anthority for that pur- 
pose; any matter or thing to the contraiy not- 
withstanding. 

This is the law which the Government 
of ludin had acted upon in the present 
Instance. It bectnues material, therefore, 


been the greatest hypocrite that ever hreathod, 
and all India and England, who gave him cre- 
dit for this at the time, were dupe*. 

{d) God forbid, Mr. Impey. Bothonakt^f 
oppressors of all times ; out the day 01 rttri' 
bntlon comes at last, and tells a veiy dlfforent 
tale. 

(e) These regalations, however, mast he 
made Iw, by passing through the Snpreae 
Court { and those for (he ProM never wart lo- 
gnlations, or law, until they rcfeived Uintaittn- 
tinn after Mr. BucklnghamH banishment. 

(/) Here Is the true eoncEtlon. Protection 
and obedience are reeiprocat. As lencaa a Bitt 
obeys the laws of the country la wh.fch ho lived, 
he emmot forfbit bis cUim to ita proteotfeu. 
Mr. Bockiogham broke no snoh laws, and dM 
thereforo, forfolt the aoodHion oi Which 
Ihf Govtmlittit were bound to cuntinttn foh 
intereonrsf. 
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,xo coBii^^ hawr Mr. BucklAgham con- 
iliicted himself While he remained in 
llioagh he went there ai a ma- 
riner, (g) he net up a press in Calcutta. 
M^atever I may think of the mauner of 
conducting this press, 1 do not object to 
the simply setting of it up. Au import- 
ant part of the <mestion is^ what rules 
and regulations Mr. Buckingham was 
bound to observe under his mariner's 
license. (A) We have been told that the 
acts of (he Marquess of Hastings, relative 
to the Government of the Press, and, 
indeed, all that that nobleman did with 
r^ard to Mr. Buckingham, were intend- 
ed^as a feint. This, 1 contend} is insult- 
ing to that noble Lord, for it infers that 
he endeavoured to deceive his Council. 
(Hear!) It is insulting to declare that 
liis Opinions w'Cre different from the re- 
gulations he promulgated. (Hear!) If 
It were so, I can only say it showed a 
scandalous dereliction of duty in the 
noble Marquess. (Hear!) But I would 
usk what authority the hon. Proprietor 
possesses for placing the noble Mar- 
(^uess’s conduct in such a light } What 
right has he to charge the Marquess of 
Hastings with insincerity ? (Hear !j I 
am perfectly convinced the noble Mar- 
quess was sincere, (f) fioin the minutcH 
1 possess on the subject. . One of those 
documents which the hon. Proprietor 
has denounced as so foolish and con- 
temptible, which he has described in 
such offensive terms, was revised by the 
hand of the Marquess of Hastings him- 
self. (Hear!) The noble Maiquess him- 
self wrote every word of the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buckingham, intimating 
that if he persisted in the course he then 
pursued, his license would be withdrawn 
and himself banished from India. Witat 
theu must we think of a gentleman who 
asserts that the sentiments of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings were directly opiwsed 
to this line of conduct? 

It is plain that a free press could not 
exist in India, consistently with the re- 
gulations promulgated by the Marquess 


{9) If U be nctnt m an inpotation of un- 
wurthiueu to call a man a mariner, let it 
M remembered, that Mr. Impeji'a employers, 
of whom be is the prbfetsed advocate and 
enlcgiit, are many of them mariners; and 
that u it to this class of men they owe the flre- 
quent preservathm of Bieir Indian empire from 
***/k*^®** and destruction. 

(a) All few/Mones, and no more. 

(i) If then, he iMM sincere, (as we beUeve be 
In bis wiff conduct,) what is die me a nin g 
wbiaeulofimn on the eureiae of public scrutiny, 
Ac. Ac.? The inconsistency of the Marquess 
eannot be overcome t bat the wcaluseas of bis 
jntlCT days led him toeontindict tbestmnitb of 
former dedaiadonsj and If fbe one is to be * 
in evtteooe of Us dislikn. the other 
vbbuEl be admitted as a proof of bisattacbmont 
prem. If them neuttalUe each o(bm, 
(hen let the evtdence on both sides be discarded ; 
bat to taka one withont tfee other is an ec-ber(e 
I'locccdlttg, Which Mr.Impey psofesses toabbor ! 


of Hutiogf, Oil rtrmov^ the ceasor- 
ihip ftom the preds.* Ike Court. tnay 
tecollect that toe Marquess Wjdlealry 
found it necessary to impose a censor- 
ship on the press, which lemaiaed In ac- 
tion until removed by the Marquess of 
Hastings: who, however, introduced 
other regulations^) for the government 
of the press. This is what has been 
denominated a free press in India. When 
Mr. Canning quotcu these regulations iu 
the House of Commons, tie laughed at 
the idea of their being considered as a 
proof of the establishment of a free press 
111 India. (Hear!) The editors 01 the 
dilTerent newspapers itceived copies of 
the regulations adopted by the Marquess 
of Hastings; and they were informed 
of what was expected from them in cou 
ducting their journals. It was intimated 
to them that their removal from India 
would be the consequence of (heir uun- 
compliance with the regulations (/). flke 
hon. Proprietor here read the Circular 
alluded to (tn).] Now, let the Court say, 
whether that could be a free press," 
which was subject to such i^strietions. 
We will now see how far Mr. Biick- 
iiigham complied with these ri^ulations. 
'I lie Government of India was drst at- 
tracted by, and callctl to Interfere in, 
what was considered to be a libel 011 the 
Governor of Madras. This appeared 
on the 2()tli of May, 181!l. 1 uo not 
mean to say that the production In ques- 
tion could be Cousiuered as a libel in 
this counti^y, but it was one which the 
Governor General aud his Council con- 
sidered as such (n). I will abstain from 
deiaiiiiiig tbc Court by reading this artt- 


{k) Tbvy were not rvgulationv, any more 
than ft Mter of the Secretary of State in Eng- 
land la an Act of Parliament. A refnlation )■ 
a law which hat received the Mnetiun of the 
Kapreme Court; and a Circular of the Chief 
Secretary in India, ii no more law than ahiU 
ttirown out of, or never iiitrodaced into Parlla. 
ment. 'rbi» dUtincUou ahonid be alwaya horn# 


in mind. 

(/) Thia is altogether false; and Mr. Impey, 
( if the report of this expreMiun be correct,) must 
have been blind or wllnilly ignorant 1 for be pro- 
fesses to have read the “ Pn vate Circular ” of the 
Secretary, here or elsewhere so enmwoiMly called 
Regalanons,” and that Cironlar doea not inti- 
mate that removal from India wonhl be tbc con- 


sequence of disregarding tbe nilm preacilbod. 
but oaerely slatee tbnt tbe Guvemor Oenetal 
would hold tbe edltore respoiiaiblo for their 
publicntions, and proceed against them in soch 
manner ns Im mi^t Aecm appticdilo to their 
offence.” Tbie h 


inyofltawnfbateanbecomittl^. 

Ni) gosApppmlUioVokL of Oriental Hendd, 

^SnattbSawnotsCowtBoraJnjj; and 
if are not competent to doeidi other ofenoy, 
snob aaftwid and ftirvery, wWwnItbesid rftim 
laws, why ahonid they be sole judges of Hbd, 
and those loo nfiimd flamaaaHroe, ssakingthrm 
accoser, witnem, judge, Jury, and eieeutlonef 
in one 
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cle; but I will lUite^e ljrtttt. which. 
dirrcted to be^wi^ti to mr. 
ham In tonieqjiieniee of its pauteadcln^ 
trasduss 

Court to^obsem howUr? Bucitugham 
kept the promise contained In this reply» 
—now he conformed to those regma- 
tions, with which he professed himself 
to be perfectly accprmnted. (o) Many 
months had not elapsed when Mr. Buck- 
ingham rened^ed his attack on the 6o- 
retnor of Madras. Hie Marquess of 
Hasdngs again thought it necessary to 
direct a sc^nd nemonstrance to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buckingham ; I will read 
a passage feom the letter written in coo- 
seqdeuce to that gentleman 

The Oonraor General ,ia Conncil haa pcr> 
edved widi regret the little impreuion made on 
ydtt, by tbe Indalgenoe you have already experi- 
rueed } and I am direoted to warn you of tha 
oectain eonaequenee of your again incurring tbe 
diaplenanre of the OoTemment In the present 
ln»tnno6,hiiLordahip,ia Counoil, contentsfaim- 
•fllf with requiring that a diitinct acknowledg- 
ment of the impropriety of your conduct, and a 
fkll and luffielent apology to the Government 
of Fort 8t George, for the injurioua inainna- 
tionalnaerted in yonr paper of yesterday, with 
rtjgard to the oondQct of that government be 
published fn the Calcutta Journal, (p) 

Hie hon. Proprietor who has previ- 
ously addressed you. has enumerated the 
seieral libels, {q} {iublished by Mr. Buck- 
ioghaa, in consequence of the appear- 
aaoe of which the Government was ne- 
cessitated to interfere, (r) Were I to 
repMt these, 1 should only weary and 
disonsl the Court. 1 shall content mv- 
self with observing, that during Mr. 
Buckingham’s stay in India he liheiled 
the Bishop of Calcutta, (j) the Clergy, (f) 
^ud the wnole Government, (u) inenarg- 
log them with being induenced by corrupt 


(ii|^a«AppeadixtoVoLI. of Oriental Herald, 

(o) lib.Bn8hingham did observe these Regu* 
laUons, vnlaw/viaa they were, unless driven in 
nelf-delbnoe, and by the wanton provooaUons of 
oUiera, toreMiate on hiaaeeasera 

(p) Mr.lmpey protbsseetohavo a great horror 
ot mr pnrte itntements, wbtn blade by others : 
bat he haa no objection to make tbem himMlt. 
He read this let^, but said not n word of t^ 
answortoit' Tlwnaawer wash refusal to make 
the apology deunaded, andajnstiSoat^oftho- 
oonduot punoed. ThoGoverement wiWred Uieif 
densnad, and thereby . nekUuwlo^^ their oww 
procipitnney and error. 

(f) They were mi libela One only was 
brought In trial, and that was declared by n Jury 
to b(* m libel. On vidmt nndio^ then dm 
Nn Imney so «nll them f 
(r) Wmt Uwie no Court of Justice hi which 
this eonld be hytiirdone J 
' (s) Utterly Mse. (f> OouMy fkbe. 

(e) Tmbiyte^ 



'XT*” 

iua4UC4-ut-vu4«ft, i.n® 

who fouod a hill asaioit .him|.M W 
many private individu i h^ p^n m 
objects of his attacks, (aa) mear !) 

I will take this oppoitutnj^ of obgen- 
ing, in the presence of the Court, tinat 1 
consider there is a want of tbe wisaom, 
promptitude, and hrmness, whidi Cha- 
racterized the otb^ parts of the Musn- 
nisttationof the Maruuess of Bmugi, 
in the affair of the publication of tpine 
libels. (Hear !) The noble Marquess olo, 
to he sure, adopt some, but very Inef- 
ficient means to curb the evil } he threat- 
ened Mr. Buckingham, he advised him, 
he endeavoured to check his career by 
Courts Alartial, (d) but without success. 
Mr. Buckingham still persevered to the 
last in the same course. He at length 
in one of his articles denied altogether, 
and set at defiance, the authority of the 
Ooverament. (c) A letter written by the 
Marquess of Hastings himself, and sign- 
ed by the Secretaiy to the Government,, 
was addressed to Mr. Buckingham on the 
hth of Sept. 1B22, (<f) in constHmence of tbe 
appearance of an article in the CatouUa 
JoMTtai, which denied the power of the 
Government to remove any European 
from India who was not a coveuauted 
seivant of the Company, (e) 

The Marquess of Hastinn thronghbat 
the whole of these proceediDgs acted in 
opposition to tlie opinions of his col- 
leagues, who wished stronger and more 
effectual measures to be adopted. Are 


(«) FaUe. (y) False. (») Fahe. ' 

(a) It is impossible to pus this over a^oot 
asking. Where are the proofs ?— During tfie five 

S an in which the Paper existed Under Mr. 

nckingham’l) management, not one of these 
things happened; it had been stated, on tbe 
contrary, in a public Covrt of Jnsticn, and re- 
mains oncootradicted, that in the Calcutta 
Journal, public character was fairly eanvawped i 
that private character was never traduced j and 
that ** there never was a purer Paper in exifl- 
cnee" ( Orient Her. vol.i. p. Ilk) than tbie to 
which Mr.lmpey falsely. aUxibutei all manner 
s. 

E llis again Is false; an4 bttmya eitbw 
ignorance, or a ^vdfpf attempt to mis- 
lead. Mr. Buckingham was never trim bf^iaiirh 
martial, nor ever made subject to miiltaiy 
diction; though even tnat wonW hava beem 
better than no trial, and no law whatever bus 
the arbitrary will of a despot by which he was 
punfebedn 

( e) This is as false as aof .thing that heegean 
bemre it. Itdeniednogojeeri but wa« ameim 
questSonas to the meaning of aclanaeinmiAct 
orPvnanmnt 

9m Appendix to. ths Oiiental M mt Mi 

* 'T'tfie^hirkeUeonimfhMthi 
V, tkH hha such ara^udod at , 
rfe slptpmente, shou|l here alio haeajnmA 

itefflC Gotenunent in emupMii^, 

ted to rfairthaTepA in ^ftTpoe. .Tw mnm hiu 
pailiaiity.of a Jrre/^en«/ ndvocati. 
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vtf tbeut to think that the noble Mar* motives which lustigated the conduct of 


icet’ i^DOt competent to say what oeneftciaf to the Indian empire. He 
the Directors may think, but to judge might, perhaps, have consideied himself 
from their sanctioning the removal of in the light of a martyr to his elforts to 
Mr. Buckingham, we may suppose that establish a free press. Mr. Buckingham, 
they considered that measure perfectly since hisarrU-al in this country, has been 
iustifiable, and the conduct of those who engaged in conducting a very useful pub- 
adopted it, proper. The Marquess of lication. No objection would have been 
Hastings, however, acted in opposition raised agmnst his publishing in this 
to the Council, who deemed it expedient country what he had published in India, 
to remove Mr. Buckingham. On its being (Hear, hear !) ITie strictures of a frw 
yroposed in the Council that that indi- press m England would owratc beneh- 
vlduaVs license should be withdrawn, dally on the Government of India, (i) 
the Marquess of Hastiugs was the only 1 must, however, rondemn one part of 
person who objected to tne proposition i the conduct of Mr. Buckingham, or^ of 
the whole of the Council supimrted it. 

It was not to he wondered at, tlierefotv, 
that when those wlio had fonnerly de- 
clared tliat Mr. Buckingham was not a 
At person to remain in India, were 
placed at the head of the government, 
they should remove him for his past of- 
fences. (e) Tliey waited, however, until 

a new transgression was committed, and / - vr, . 

they had not long to wait. I shall not tyrant, and censure 
j)aHs an opinion as to the nature of this 
last offence; it Is none of my business 
whether the Government has behaveil 

right or wrong in punishing the offence the C^urt the opi«ip“ pf 


his advocates. 1 allude to their making 
the question a personal one, between 
Mr. Buckiugham and Mr. Adam. Mr* 
Adam ordered the removal of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, because he considered his re- 
moval beneftclal for India t but his op- 
ponents have insinuated that he acted 
from personal malice towards that indi- 
vidual. It is easy to brand a man for a 


I the way they have done. (/) (Hear.) 
Tliat Government is alone responsible to 
tiic Court of Directors. It eonceived the 
article to be an improper one, and re- 
sented the transgression, as it was em- 
fn iln tnnflfliire of the i*e- 


inen in India, relative to the conduct of 
Mr. Adam botli iiersonally and officially. 
1 will lay before the Court some passages 
from a letter written by the Governor of 
Bombay (/)— some extracts from a letter 


seniea ine iransgression, un was cm- — /tknmrh Mr. 

lZaUfM?®BucWng™a“rwh™J«^^^ fed 

of Mr. Adam 


Sf * ‘hecoXrfin^i™ p™- Mr. 


specti^ul of Mr. Buckinfi^ain, and ran only 
wish that the supporters of that gentle- 
man had manifested the same forliearancc 
towards Mr. Adam. Were 1 to apply the 
same epithets to Mr. Buckingham that 
have to-day been used towards Mr. Adam, 
I shotdd conceive that 1 was offering an 
insult to the Court, {h) (Hear!) The 

(e) Thqr had no more joriidiction over IhfhO 


it it at mUchlevoni to n ceniure where 

it i.<i die, as it it to Hive it wbeie it It not doe. 

(0 The abtunlily here it double j first, la 
mWing atindardt for the tame act wbw 
done in India and England : at If 
fraud, fee. were not U»e tame m each county 
and at if truth and faltebood were not alto^ 
juune, wherever uttered or wnlten: andiecond- 

ijjn pretending that dltcuMlont in 
milt Jo good Ih India, at the mme time 

™ . . 1 -^ A..ks.i<iin 0 Anii man from republltb- 


t) Thtj had no more jontdiciion over i ^ ^ forbidding any man from wpuwitn- 

a one Judge hat over acU for winch a man fm ding any book in which 

bera already tried and acquitt^ by -„5|,^M;uttlont may be contained, on pain 

f) Then, an honest man would haye^^rf, impritonmei ifa naUve, and of baoiib- 

' aEnr’^-*- — 


(/) Then, ah honest man would nave aaow, 
“ It u alto none of my business to P®** 


“ It it altonone of my business lo pws t fcnelithman. 

ontheqoe«tion,«forfcereitaperrontleppingout Mr. Adam, how- 

of hit way to praise and condemn what he de- airtignt Mr. Buckingham at the 

..bulmaMlCi everyone 


..t way to praise and , 

claret itia none of bit bnainett to undemtand. 


ever, not only amlgns M 

(g) So a eoward who f**** ® w^'no hSi ftom saying a w’ord in re|^,a^ pats^ 

to tdenee the object of hit hatred would, m ^ prevent whatever may W written in 

doubt, approve of any meaiurei by which hit the tame inbiect from being import- 


doubt, approve of any -/ 

object be eflfccted , but who w^U f 


Eigtend o7the roine .abject being im,jit; 


UWWCI CQUHl no TOCOW* I .A inta ludW ' V* UO IIWB «• vw 
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inctpibico ftfiifc iM rfg ffon or liijiiitke.(fn) 
(Hear!) 

'fho letter from the Oovemor of Bom- 
bay to Mr. Adam coutaina a jpaatafe in 
which the writeripeaks of tlie high praise 
which etury indwitftttl In Bengal bestow- 
ed on John Adam’s admi.ii8tration, (n) 
and paKicuiarly applanded him for the 
steps he had taken i^th respect to the 
Indian press. In the letter written by 
Lord Amherst, dated 14 August 1823, his 
Lordship giYatly lamented the loss that 
he sustained by the resignation of Mr. 
Adam, 'lliat honourable gentleman had 
informed him (Lord Amherst) that he 
would get every assistance from the other 
individuals in office: the disadvantage 
was very great, but he (Lord Amherst) 
must try to do as well as he could. It 
was, however, a great hardship to be 
obliged to do without a staff on which he 
had principally leaned, (o) 

1 now beg to call the attention of the 
Court to the public meeting held at Cal- 
cutta at the close of Mr. Adam's adminis- 
tration. Mr. Palmer, whose favourable 
opinion of Mr. Buckingham the hon. 
Member had so much boasted of, was 
the first who signed the requisition 
for that meeting, (p) The Chairman of 


that BMetiim^ FefgtttaOQ» in tb 
speech hedeUverod, thttseKirasicdliiia. 
self 

Of such t charseter it was needing to n, 
much. Every one who heard him knew that i( 
was impossible to speak too highly of theigaa. 
ner in which he bad executed his public and hU 
private duties } and it was Indeed to him asonice 
of the highest gratification, to be called upon to 
propose a pu6/fc mark of respect and esteem to 
such a man i whose purity of heart and steriinn 
public worth eadtled him to the highest eonsi. 
deration in the power of the meeting to bootow. 
From bis (Mr. Adam’s) having passed his lif« 
among them, they wwe well qualified to judge 
of his merits ; for his own part, he firmly be> 
lieved that British India owed the major part of 
its present prosperity to the arduous exertloni, 
the indefatigable attention to duty, and the strict 
Integrity which had distinguished Mr. Adam, iq 
the execution of the duties of the various and 
responsible situations which he bad filled. Be 
would say further, that lie firmly believed, that, 
in every public act of his life, he had been in- 
fluenced by none but the best intentions, and he 
felt assured that it was the lot of vary ibw men 
to bo esteemed and beloved as was that excellent 
and admirable man. la unassuming benevo- 


(m) This immaenlato lawyer (of which im- 
maculate profession Mr. Impey is himself a 
timber), who is so incapable of dlsiiinuiation, 
niter being for thirty years a political reformer, 
a public advocate for the liberty of the press in 
1odia,adenoanoerof the eenmirshipas illegal; 
and after expressiug his abhorrence ol Mr. 
AiUm’s regulation for lioensinf the press, by 
calling it a tyrannical act of a most tyrannical 
goverument, contrary to law, to reason, and to 
c^mon sense : goes up soon afterwards at the 
n, to express his pul' 

■ whose Bl 
Tb 


! a deputation, to express his public ad- 
miratiun of that very Mr. Adam, whose public 
not he had oppoerd with all his might. This is 
Mr. Fergussoo’s utter iucapabiiity of dissimu- 
iation ! 

(n) There were hundreds of individuals, nay, 
thansands. In Bengal, who disapproved entirefy 
of Mr. Adam’s odmtniNtration ; but no inau 
dared publicly rxprett this, on pain of bauiiih- 
ment and rnin. 

(o) Then it was, indeed, a broken reed. But 
Who is so ignorant as not to know the utter 
Worthlessness of one tyrant’s commendations of 
another? 

(p) la Jnstiee to Mr. Palmer we must state 
that the impression stndiously conveyed by all 
thoar, who exerted themselves to get up this re- 
quisition, (which, however, was merely lor a 
meeffag to ronsidrr of some means of conveying 
tht sentiments of the inhabitants of Caienttato 
Mr, Adam) was, that it was merely to pay a tri- 
bute of leanect for Mr. Adam’s pHrofe virtues, 
and had noining to do with his public admini- 
stration. Like all acts of duplicity, however, 
the result was discreditable to those who at- 
tempted the distinction. Mr. Pidmqr, we have 
reason to believe, never did appr^e of Mr. 
Adam’s eoodnet towurds Mr. Buckingham and 
the press: though he might have thought Mr. 
Adam, in other respects, a mild and amiable 
nan: hot the leading movrars of Uiis address be- 
trayed their trust, and broke their eogagemrnU 
by BMking the address a testimony to public 
ehoectsr as well as luivate-aBd tkns dereiving 
many who firstgavs it their supnorton the lat- 
ter greusd alone : and urere Bien afriM or 


lenoe, sound Judgment, and purity of heart, be 
was surpassed by no man; and he, (tha learned 
Chalrmou,) was justly proud of his friendship. 

'lliis id the character of the man who 
has been this day so icurrilout(p (g) at- 
tacked iu this Couit. (Hear.) lam very 
uuwilliiig to trespass on the patience of 
the Court further, after tlie time taken 
up bv the long speech of the hon. Mover; 
but I cannot abstain from offerinj^ to the 
notice of the Court some ohsei vatfons on 
the subject of a free press iu India. "Hie 
desiie for the establishment of a free 
press in India, arrises from a complete 
misapprehension of the nature of the be- 
uelits derivable from it, and is opposed 
to that fundamental maxim of policy, 
that when a new institution is introduce 
into any countiy, care should be taken to 
suit it to the habits of the society in that 
country, (r) (Hear!) For Uie same thing 

ashamed to mark themselves conspicuously, by 
withdrawing. As to private character, some of 
the greatest tyrants have not Wn deficient in 
domestic virtues : but neither the one nor the 
other ought to enter into this discussion, which 
is merely as to the merits of a certain act; and 
if that act be rlearly cruel and nqjnst, it matters 
not whether it was committed by an angel at a 
demon, the act is still the same. 

(q) It would be well if the meaning of this 
word were defined. In general, thoae wno 
defeated in oigumcnt apply it to the reatoning 
of their opponents. 

(r) lliis Aindammital maxim, if it he one. Is 
a mere delusion. If no institution , were luoo- 
dnoed into a countn till it were/lf for it, It wduM 
never be introduced ; for It is institntions that M 

(bt^^oyment, and i^muikiiri 
^tflttbemMlvesihrinatilatloni. ll£|ib 
dted, as much u to uy— ** Do not attaMt pt 
introduce hlMes, dninlMfr davgy, e dfadli i Mki 
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^Mconincedto ttahtoplneM oi <li«p«j>- 

uress did never exist in India, and that 
th<* Govcrnmcut had always framed re- 

i .• tnr W* onVfn*n« 


condemned as an impeachment of the 
good sense and integrity of j^rvants 
of the Company. But I would advise the 
Court to pause before they attempt to 
alter that system, when you find ail f/our 
servanti (m) men of ability and integrity, 
and of experience opposed directly to 
such innovation. This opinion has bwn 


by the <iOveminent of Madras, hi 

hv SirlTioraas Munro, and the Govern- 
inent of Bengal, headed by the right hon. 
I^rd Amherst. It la their unanimous 
opinion, that to introduce a free press 
into India, would create the utmost dis- 
order and confusion, (0 and in the end 
destroy thcBritish empire in the hast. («) 
(Hear!) 

Where I to detail the grounds on which 
these calm and deliberate opinions wcm* 
founded, I doubt not but they would be 
found perfectly satisfactory. In my idea, 
among a people who are adi'anced to a 
high degree of civilization, a fr»;c press 
can alone be tolerated. I i^ii®ve \|iiay 
say, that until our Hevolution of lt)»H, 
there was not a free pi-css In the world ;(.rj 
and ! am perfectly convinced that a tree 
press rail only exist under a free Govern- 
ment. The people of this countiy are 
undoubtedly benefited by the exercise of 
the privileges of a fi ee press. And wliy . 
Because the Executive is responsible to 


olJifr ioalitutlona of Cbrintiftnity into Indja, 

U\ the Hiiulooeai^ pri-herfd for ® 

them by bccoiniDg i .. ii«Tn«ri- 

tbey to be CbiUtiauited wjtboul Clirintian in»n- 
tiittona? How U. be civilUH, wiibo^ 

.titulioni ? How to be taught to ^ ^ 

matfriaUlor thiakiiiK /-and bow 

for the proper use of a free pros*, wdnout 

pnnn to make them so? B I**" 

?'hl« it Hke the advice of a 

tells her urchin not to venture into the water 

until he can awiro. 

(•) Not to cleaily aa you conceive, Mr. Impcy- 
(«#) Thiiia uiifortiinalely untrue. 

11^ No doubt: nil Governors and men in au 
ftXhtdS the - cimfusion " of being subject to 

tain any wch alwird 
nw fn th*e57yT 


a free Parliament ; and that Partlament 
to its constituents, a free people, if)^ 
In this country, the various parts of ^ 
state are enlightened and vuited ^ the 
agency of a fiee press. Everyone Is aflWted 
by it, and all are united to preserve that 
from which they experience so much ad- 
vantage. We all know, however, that his 
own immediate profit is the primary ob- 
ject of every eultor of a public Jour- 
nal. (s) ( Cries of No, and Hear ! ) 
Surely no one will deny the fiict. I do 
not mean to say, that the only object nf 
a man who sets up a journal, is his own 
immediate profit t but 1 contend that it 
is his primary object. ITic consequence 
is, that as the press fiimisiies the best 
institution for tiie preservation of reli- 
^mi, order, and constitutional senti- 
meiits, so also it Is often the source of 
irreligion, luiiuoralliy, blasphemy, ami 
sedition. It sometimes is a pander Hi 
our worst passions, and sometimes the 
supporter of our noblest nroiiensitlcs. (a) 
%e rea.son why the faWhood and ca- 
lumny, which frequently disgrace the 
press of this country, make no mipirs- 
sion, and obtain no credence, is, mat 
society is highly enlightened and civi- 
lized, and all arecapabic of judging whe- 
ther a statemciil be worthy or no of be- 
lief. No slandeiotts and venal Journal 
can iiijwfi* tlie eharaeter of a m;at and 
good man In this country, (ft) 1 he ves- 
sel of the .state moves eiiuably on in spite 
of the storms whicli a tree press owa- 
sioiially raises aronnd it; and the law 
which protects those who obey It. cor- 
rects those by whom it is disoheyeo. 
(Hear !) 'Hh* reverse of tbw is the case 
in India, and, eoiweytfcntfv, tiiat country 
is not fitted for the existence of a free 
press, le) The Government there rc- 


(n) So oiirbl « Iw l»rr«f to bo pood In li^is. 
AiSaUy ? Beesnw Ihr Exrtutivr ir (BCi^rdiiyt 
to Mt. linpry ’» sdniiMlon) ^i»p)ni« Wo to 

a tn-^ t’oiiit of Jlirfctor*; 

Dlivctorn to thrir coMtiturnU, tho I 

who call UivmbvlvM ft !«•« people, wboro In 

the (tiflvrme^.^^^ hfttt rocolIpctoJ Mro»elf, bo 
might hftvo named ‘’"® 

wftsonfXcopUon tolhiiruK*. lUd ' 

inghiiin** Role object been ^ 

might have tontlnoul to remain In Ind^ and 
li^ »liandonlng hi* righU ai a «n»n, for ttm 

mw fupri* of a RUvr, haw Mururt 

that counlrv In ten year* with Wn.«Wl. •^*‘“gi 

but he uSerrwt tmuoui Mverty 

wealth, and will always at W»t I e able to tfj 

that he never bartered away hU 

♦• mere liirte,” a»iwnie, who way well thank him 

forhE fodieiraiwe, have bwwly and Ifov-lni* 

'Thli may W «i'l religion itielfi s^ of 

•r.i* ffuio the mere abo^e of any iBaUtunOT, 
^aloRt \u uie, except • hlreUng, who moft say 
what he I* bid. 


UfiSSKSsyri^ffirs: 'rt'K.«r'"sSKSS«. 

-%wa£'S5Ss: 

Then why 

“ ■ ■ miutaiaed tnerc . 


id before mo 
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ceives no check from the people, threuffh 
the medium of a free Parliament. The 
authority which reiudefl here is its onty 
check. 'Fhe ^ple of India are not com- 
petent to judge of tlie truth or falsehood 
of any statement respecting Oovernment. 
or of, the distinction between right and 
wrong, (c) (Hear!) I am Armly con- 
vinced, that the truth of all the asser- 
tions made to-day, in this Court (which 
will be canvassed and examined in Eng- 
land). would be believed from one end 
of Inula to the other, without inquiry. (d) 
Consider, Gentlemen, of what the po- 
pulation of India is composed, and then 
you will be able to judge whether a free 
press is calculated for that coun try. The 
population consists of two unenual par- 
ties, Euro|)eans and Natives. Is a free 
press wanted for the Europeans ? The 
Europeans are chiedy the Company’s 
civil or iuilitai*y servants ; and the rest 
iU'u either merchants or shopkeepers, 
who arc allowed to Mow their voca- 
tions under the lules and regulations 
promulgated by the Governuieut. A free 
press is not certainly wanted for the lat- 
ter class, (e) Is it then wanted for the 
Company’s senants ? Would it be pro- 

E :r, 1 ask, to place the Governuieut of 
engal under tne control of the Compa- 
ny’s servants, for such would be the 
effect of a free press? (/) Ulie busi- 
ness of the Inferior senants of the Com- 
pany is to acquire a knowledge of the 
duties intmsted to them, and to dis- 
charge those duties faithfully. Ought 
they to be called from the performance 
of their duties, for the purpose of writ- 
ing auisures on their snjienors? (f) 
(Hear !) . Would India be benefited by 
tlieir being [lerniittcd t<» state, that lbo^e 
in power appointed iicriions to ofllce from 
base and corrupt iiuitives? Would it be- 
nefit the Company’s empire that the Iii- 
efiau Government should be subjected to 

(d) Tlii«ma!it inenn tlienativw only, and It 
ta the British public aluo for whom n free prewi ia 
neooaiarv; yet, if this be the state of the natirea 
theta, thia ekaa of the people of India must lie 
BO (letter than rattle, pavlirolarly if it be coniii- 
dered that they do not undentand our languaKe. 
And yet Mr.lnipey would ImriUyobjtTt to the 
rlrcufation of tbcfnsrbl uew’spapera among calves 
and aasea. 

(d) This Is correct enough. Teople in India 
know the statements to be true, and therefore they 
already believe them. They have never been 
eontradicteil, even in Parliament or the India 
House, M'bere there is a suffloimt ab.senre of 
shame to warrant the rontracUrtkm even of 
things known to be true. In Indie, however, 
they are too well known to be disputed. 

(e) They contend that it is-and who are the 
beat Judges? * 

(/) The Government of Bengal is etlret^p 
under the control of the Company’s sen'nnta: 
for even Governors General are no mote. What 
then does Mr. Impey mean ? 

(® ) It Is to help them to aexiuite thisknowiedge 
niM to discharge their duties faitbfnlly, that the 
preie is required rand a flee press could exi^ 
vrlthout calnng them fWim tbeu datieS| or ohUg- 
ing them to cemure any one. 


the censure of Cadets? If such hi to be 
the application of the Use of a free W 
I deprecate its introduction into the 
Company’s dominions. (A) Trouble sod 
disseusion would at first be prodooed, 
but inevitable ruin would ensue/ lu 
effects would extended to the immense 
native population. And what would 
that population learn from a free jiress ? 
Tliey would learn that tliey wercyorciWy 
subjected to a foreign Government, and 
would be taught that all have an ioaliea- 
able right to free themselves from a 
foreiipi yoke, (i) (Hear!) The progress 
of this Knowledge would be slow, but ii 
would arrive at last : aud the expulsion 
of the British from India would be the 
consequence. (A) (Hear!) 'I'he native 
army would be taught a quicker and a 
more dangerous lesson. I nave no doubt 
that great insubordination would prevail 
among that army, if a free press were 
once established. (/) I'he troops would 
soon follow the example of their offircri, 
in debating on the measures of Govern- 
ment. Tliey would soon learn that the 
preservation of the country depended on 
them; they would recollect that they 
were deprived of all participation in the 
honours and immunities of the state, 
and would be reminded that rc^llion 
would ensure (hem fi participation in 
those honours and immmuties. This 
would be the last le.'^soti taught by a free 
pre.ss ill India, (m) The consequeiiceH 
would be fatal, where there ts such dis- 
parity of force; and would be equally 
ruinous to this countiy as to India, which 
would be left a prey to rapine and devas- 
tation. («) 

As I consider that the production of 
panel's will afford m in/onnathn on (he 
subject, I shall strenuously oppose the 
motion. For what information is re- 
quired, when all the facts are admit- 
ted ? (o) 'file Proprietors are to judge 

(h) But this 1.1 not the use that has been, or 
would lie made of a fire preM,if the Government 
HTrr well conducted. 

(}) Then this is admitting thew things to be 
true. 

(fc) Then this is admitting that the English 
would deserve to be expelled ; for no people ever 
yet expelled their oppressors without their awp/y 
deserving it. 

( /) How then docs not this take place in Eng- 
land ? 

(w) Then this is still admittingall these things 
to be true. If the presen ation of the coiintiy 
does really depend on them, they ought to shMW 
the honours and iminaidties of the state; and if 
we do not govern them with Jastice, they ought 
to expel us from the country ; for we have no 
right to reign there a moment longer than we 
role them in equity, and with a view to their 
happiness. 

(h) Then we should lessen tills diqmrity be- 
tween the small nbmber of whites, and the grent 
mimberofhlaclis, by iocreasing me number of 
the former, and granting the utmost fieedom to 
the Colonization of India try EngHshmen. 

(e) nereis a confession ! Lettiw reader, who 
hAs fCMbe^ttif ftir, ptoae for • BMkun^ afii 
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what sort of case has been made out on 
either side. For my part, 1 beliere 1 
have satbfimtorUy met every part of the 
hon. Mover's statement, and do, there- 
fore, move, ** 'fhat this Court do now 
adjourn.'* 

After having sat down for some time, 
without any one rising to second the mo- 
tion for an adjournment, Mr, Impey 
again rose, and said, that as it seemed to 
be the wish of those near him, (the Di- 
rectors,) that the question should bt met 
by a direct negative, he would withdraw 
Ills motion or adjournment, which had 
not been seconded, and suffer the debate 
to proceed. 

Mr. S. Dixon.— •! am ready to second 
the motion of the Ipained Gentleman, in 
the expectation that an adjomnment of 
the question will afford the Court an op- 
portunity for cousideriug the subject 
more fufly. The motion of the learned 
Gentleman is, as I understand, not for a 
geucral adjournincut of the Court, but 
for au adjournment of the question. 

Mr. Impey.— As tlic Court does not 
appear to he inclined to meet the ques- 
tion ill the way I have proposed, and as 
some lion. Gentlemen near me think 
the question shoubi be met by a direct 
negative, 1 beg leave to withdraw my 
motion for adjournment. 

Mr. S. Dixon.— T hen, am I to under- 
shiiid that the iiucstion will be recon.nl- 
dered ? 

'llie Chairman,— Tlie learned Gentle- 
man moved, ** That this Court do now 
adjourn," and as the motion has not 
been seconded, tlie original question re- 
mains as it was. 

Mr. S. Dixon.— 1 feel my inadequacy 
to discuss so iinportaiit a question as the 
pa^seiit ; but I will rely, as I e\er have 
done, on the sincerity of my sentiments. 
The conduct of the non. Movei', on this 
occasion, has surprised me more than 
any otlier |>art of liis public proceediiigs 
in tliis Court. The circumslances he is 

t daced in arc of the most embanussing 
lind. He has discovered that the Marq. 
of Hastings, in his inca3urc.s relative to 
the pie.s8, iias been acting all along in a 
joke. (Hear !) He has found it impos- 
sible to disengage the noble Mai'i|ue.«.s 
from paiticipation in the very niea>ures 
of which he has this day liecii loud in his 
cornplaiiit i ami has endeavoured to get 
rid of the difHcultv by asserting, that the 
laws which the Maniuess of Hastings 

uk himself of what materials mast the berul an'l 
heart of that man becoiai>osed, who says, “Tho 
facts are all admitted, and t therefore move that 
the whole proceedings be qua>ihed ; I beliere 
Mr. Adam to be right and Mr. Buckingham 
wrong: bnt I will neither grant information on 
the sqI^ccL nor allow any one else to speak on It 
After myaeuT: I move, therefore, that this Court 
do now adjonm.” We say, that of sach a man 
neither “tyrant" nor “ tiger" conveys any 
thing UbMtdvqtuite Of MCMRti idea. 


for the retpiluHofi of the press 
were only mewt in jest. This doctrine 
l» the atr^nst i have ever heard j it put 
me In mina of the ndap.^^ep K 
from my friendi, and 1^1 take emeot 
HxH-nnfctneh 
an attack on the characterof theMarquess 
of Hasting, I should have been shouted 
down. Nothing is more painful to me 
than to say any thing which may afftet 
the character or properly of any person. 
My disjiosition leads me rather to defend 
an ludividuarfrom the assaults of a pub- 
lic body. Hut I must be allowed to say 
that Mr. Huckiiigham went out to India 
under false pretences. He \wut ihei’e as 
a fn‘e mariner ; but instead of pursuing 
that avocation, he set up as a political 
wriu-r. (o) 

'Hiough a man is liable to be assailed 
from all quarters, if he expresses any 
opinion against tlie doctrine of a free 
j)res.s, 1 Will say. that a more dangerous 
instrument couul nut be intixiduced Into 
India. The safely of India would be en 
daiigered by such a svstem. It has be«*ii 
said, that Mr. BucKlngham lias been 
overwhelmed by the hand of authority; 
but was he not repeatedly cautioiieil? 
Was not the nc«*s.sary result of his cou- 
duct pointed out to him ? I might dwell 
u|Mm, «ind enlarge this subject, but 1 
think itlx*tler to state, in as few words 
as po.ssible, the Hroug jxiints of the ease, 
on which the decision of the Court must 
Ik.' ultiiiiately founded, rather than take 
up time by needless dilation, (b) 

i!$iR John Malcolm ruse and said. It 
was not my intention, in eoining to this 
Court, which I now address for the first 
time, to make any observations on the 
pre.scut question, unless railed n|K>n to 
do so, as 1 thought it probable 1 might 
be, from the nature of tne subject befuro 
the Court. 1 1 Is not the allusion made to 
me by the hon. Mover which has compel- 
led me to addres.s you ; but I find it im- 
nos.sibIc to remain silent after what has 
Dceii md of an hon. Friend of mine. The 
hon. Mover has disclaimed any wish oi 
making personal observations ; but I 
cannot descriiie his language in any other 
way than by railing it a calinnuy on Mr. 
John Adam; (Ileai'!} and 1 should con- 


fa) Mr. Dixon miut Iw imperffrUy seqatint* 
Ml with the fact* : Mr. tttirkinirhsm wu «« (n> 
itia tone bffon* any llci>n»r was ■ent oul In hini. 
He wf III thfiT wilhouf any prelrncni, hii view* 
nnil piirRiiits bclnj w holly to efftet a miitnAl ia- 
lerconric iK-twrcn Edjpt ind India. Uutrrm 
tkt* iicrnw of a free mariner d<M‘> not roofine 
a man to, krTpinc at mw all hia day* i and 
the Indian (foicmment acknowlMljed th« lepi' 
lity ofMr. Burkinxhani*i editioK • Jonrnai un^ 
der »uch liorDM>, by entnins into a contraet with 
him in his editorial capac.ty. 

(6) These strooit points of Nwruliipsand tm.. 
ftoNs are the weakest of all, for they miaht 
have been good and laerfal acU aiainst which 
the warnings and eantions were dlreetedi mi 
if so, so disregard of urn eta b« erinimf. 
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slder myself uiiworthy to sit in this 
Court, as a proprietor of East India 
Stock, were I not to refute it as far as 
lies in my power. (Hear!) Happily I 
am able to do this eflfectnally. I have 
known Mr. Adam for upwards of thirty 
yeaw, and can bear testimony to the 
moderation of his mind, the mildness of 
his temper, and the soundness of his 
Judgment, (c) (Hear!) His mind is im- 
bued with such generous sentiments, 
that he is incapable of adopting measures 
of severity, unless forced to do so in 
compliance with his duty, and with the 
dictates of his conscience. Tbis is my 
honest opinion of Mr. Adam, (d) 

The question now under the cmiside- 
ration of the Court has been admirably 
treated in its details. I cannot pretend 
to the eloquence which has been display- 
ed bv the learned Gentleman who has re- 
cently addressed you j but I beg leave to 
oiler a few obseiAations on the general 
question, which I think of importance, 
when we are called upon to iuve.stigate 
any Indlviduars conduct, with respect to 
his proceedings in India. To consider 
this question properly, we must take an 
enlarged view of the connexion between 
this country and India. We must exa- 
tniuc our situation in India, and speak 
boldly out what it is. (Hear!) We must 
inquire, whether that situation is pro- 
duced by option or necessity. In my 
oj)iuion, it is decidedly a case of neces- 
sity. (e) How can the public in that 
country, be compared with the public in 
this? ^rhe lcai*ucd Gentlemaii, who in 
the coui>e of his speech, has not unsne- 
ceisfully endeavoured to interest our feel- 
ings by describing tlie evils attendant on 
a change of system in India, has elo- 
quently discussed this point. Rut 1 
could wish the learned Gentleman to 
separate the iudividual case from tlie ge- 
neral question. 'I’o describe what 9ie 
public in India is composed of, might he 
thouglit pi'csumption in me*, but I may 
say, that no essential part of the public 
In England, is formed of military offi- 
cers, civil officers, and trca.sui y clerks. (/) 
Were those bodies, in this country, to 
bs united together, they would be sb 


(r) Roes it follow, that becaase a man has 
been a gnod man Tor tliirty years, ne cannot af- 
terwarris do a bad act ? If so, no nan ought 
either to be hung or transported, If be could 
bring evidence of having nad a good charac- 
ter till be was thirty, though he should cora- 
nltthen. murder, or periury, at titty. 

(d) But the Court were not assembled to lieer 
«Np man*i mere r^tnrofi of Mr. Adam. They 
were ealled toeoftsiderbis sets { and Mr.Impey 
eaye, that these were ail admitted. On these 
the Court eoUectiveJy were to Judge, and not 
from tliirty, or from sixty year* cxpericnoe be- 
Ihru those acts were eonwitted. 

(eJ'Our situation there ii one of rhoiee, end 
not of neneaaily ; we went there by choice, and 
aright Im It again by ohoioe t»-iionow,if wo 
wishod it 

(/} This Is something new. 


multAneonsIy attacked by every ttewt&a. 
pw In England. (Hear!) When I s^ 
of the public in England, 1 do not auude 
cither to the higher or lower ranks of so- 
clew. Ibose who constitute the Houses 
of Parliament, and the lower orders, are 
incited to action by motives of a oaiiicu. 


lar kind ; hut the British public 1 speak 
of, is the middle rank of society, which 
is composed of a peculiar class of men, 
full of intelligence and information, who 
feel not the wants which press upon the 
lower orders, nor the motives of action 
by which the higher orders are Incited. 
(Hear!) This class of people, in my 
idea, constitutes the public of Britain. 
India possesses no such public, (g) To 
establish a free j)ress. iu such a slate of 
society as prevailed tnere, would, lu my 
Opinion, confer a great power iu a very 
extraordinary quarter ; and this power 
must be taken out of the hands of the 
authorities there, wheat present acr un- 
der responsibilities, such as no Goveni- 
mciit had ever been subjected to. Are 
the persons who comjKise that Govern- 
ment despots? Their judgment has, in 
mv opinion, been unreasonably question- 
ed, and a false prejudice has been excit- 
ed against them. I may be allowed to 
speak of them, for I have been Connect- 
ed with them : and though my duties 
rhietiy belonged to the miUtaiy profes- 
sion, yet some of them (and those which 
cost me the Ihvdest labour) were of a 
civil nature. Do those gentlemen, who 
have been the subject of such sneering 
remarks, go to India with narrow and 
c»)iitractea views of government? Do 
the le.’ssons tlicy imbioe in their native 
couutiy, depart from their remem- 
brance ? Do they forget the free princi- 
ples they iearued, and the land where 
they received their education ? No. (A) 
By their continual cominnuication with 
this country, they obtain as correct 
knowledge or passing events as it Is pos- 
sible for them to obtain. 'I'tie race of 


Nabobs is, I believe, extinct, and gone 
by, and India Is now governed by a body 
of English gentlemen, wlio have a full 
sense of the dignity and importance of 
the situation in which' they are placed, 
and of the arduous duties of sovereignty. 
( Hear ! ) IiitHgue is beneath them ; and 
they consider tlie time is soon to come 
when they shall return to their native 
country, and mix in society, whose gtNxl 
or bad opinion of them, will constitute 
the happiness or misery of their lives, (i) 
Will they not, iu such circuuutaoces, 


(ff) Wbat ! xre there none bat very bifk «n4 
very low in Indm^ none bat mnneri and eer- 
yanu, lynuite and liavea ? This, if it were 
tree, wottld be a reproach indeed to oarralt. 

(Ai Then tbii is the very reason wAp they 
sb4vald be govcniad u firee men, and not ns 
slavea. 

( I) How ia ^ opinion to be rsfulntad, If dl 
they do In India is kept leerat? ' 
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labourtosecure the good opinion oftheir 
countrymen, by pursuing a course of 
strict integnty ? They are not responsi- 
ble to one sovereign, but to many, and 
are watched with eagle eyes by the ano- 
malous authorities m this country. (A) 

( Hear I ) We have been told by the hou. 
Mover, that “ we have no Information, 
because there are no paragraphs in the 
newspapers about these gentlemen.” 
(Hear 1 J But are not the records of what 
is done in India, all sent home ? And 
’ ifonned 


J Is the use of puhllcitlons in 
Eus^d ou Indian aShlrs, If they are not 
read In India for six momhsalterwards V* 
but this very circumstance constitutes 
their great advantage. For public acta 
arc thus argued with deliberatlou, and 
without the irritation attendant on an 
immediate publication of a condemna- 


tory nature, (o) It is evidently the desire 
of ttvery person not to do any thing which 
may render liim unpopular ; but i would 
ask— why is air. Adam to be attacked lii 


ou the acts so recorded r (/) That opi- 
uioii does not remain here, but Is wafted 
back again to India. The conduct of the 
(iidian Government Is in the next place 
aiiiuiadverted upon, and sometimes han- 
dled with seventy by the Court of Pro- 
prietors, as has been seen on this and 
other days. 'Fhey arc subject to the 
opinion of tile Court of Directors, and 
to tlie autliority of the Board of Coutiul 
—two bodies whose views aie often very 
different ; and last of all, they are respon- 
sible to Parliament. In addition to all this, 
the press of England, which notices all 
their proceedings, (w) acts as a power- 
ful check and corrective •, and 1 will not 
say but in the exercise of such absolute 
power, this check is of much benefit. 
Tlie possc.ssiou of absolute iMiwcr is un- 
doubtedly dangerous; but the Gentlc- 
luen who compose the Government of 
India, do not need to be awakened to 
a sense of their duly. They do not 
require the dappers an lion. Proprietor 
(Air. Dixon) has alluded to, to leinind 
them of those duties, but those wlio dis- 
tnist them have more need of flappers to 
remind tiieni that those geiitlenien 
Kiiglishmeu, possessing English integrity 
and English justicc.(«) (Hear.) In their 
present situation they require a vast share 
of energy to execute their public duties. 
Their measures would, however, be 
greatly retarded, if the checks, which Acre 
operate on their proceedings, were plant- 
ed in India. We have been asked, 

(k) Bateren th«8« esgle eye« rwinot pierre 
from Enidand to lodiai and without a Pr«»i to 
t«rlp Uielr Tiflion, Ih^y may ffaae and ga»e for 
eTer,witliont perceiving any ibiax. ^ 

heie art the very recordt winch Mr. 

S and the Court, whoae hired organ he 
not produce. . . , 

(m) It doea not notice, becauee It ]• tgno* 
rfcnt of, and indifferent to, their proceeding!, ai 
may be aeen by the general wlence of the 
English Priai on this particular qucition, 
which, if any thing could roiue oughUo 
touch them quickly. But even if it did, bow can 
the itricturea even of the English Prew produce 
irood in India, when one of the very laws 
i-nacted by Mr. Adam’i new regqlabw, 
any man from buying, aelling, ® 

log away any printea paper irom Eoglwd, tn 
which aueh comment! snail be eooulned . 

(n) la it EagUsh juiUce, to 
without trial? to detlroy • 
without tho protection 
muzxfi mry mouik, axeept toutttr praiae . 


ask— why is air. Adam to be attacked in 
the way he has been for an exercise of 
his UNDOUBTED power, (/f) because a por- 
tion of the community happened to be 
displeased by it? How is this power to 
Jbe otherwise regulated? 'nioiigh I do 
not mean to argue that the Indian Em- 
pire will be retained forever, its rationa\ 
and gradual improreroent is an object 
I anxiously look forward tn. Uraaua\ 
improvement can only be clfectual ; and 
a free press can exist only when Im- 
pmvcnieut lias been earned to a great 
extent, (q) Although I have not any ner- 
soiiai aequaintanre with Mr. BucKing- 
ham. yet 1 believe him to be a gentleman 
of talent and enterprise. Onliis arrival 
in India, after trarelHng through Egypt 
and ocher countries, he set uu a paper in 
Calcutta, which, for the first 12 month* 
of its existence, 1 considered to be an 
excellent Journal. After that lime I had 
littleopiwrtuultyofobsening it ; but that 
the system ou which it was conducted 
underwent a great change, cannot be de- 
nied: a systom then manifested Itself 
which It was impossible to suffer to pro- 
ceed. Arc we to believe that the govern- 
ment of a country Is Inferior in know- 
ledge and information to those who hap- 
pen to establish a newspaper ? (r) Or that 
the latter iiersons are the most compe- 
tent individuals to direct the affair* of 
the. state, from the Information they de- 
rive through their anonymous chaniieli ? 
Arc they to guide the Government, and 
dreide on the value wlilch particular 
questions arc entitled to? Arc they to 
attack, and excite hatred aaainst tlie 
Govenimeiit, for exercising a lawful au- 

^ According to the siatementof the hou. 

(o) But vihut It the uie of inch pnhlietllpni. 
If they cannot be resd in India at t/tf Your 
nofwer to that, Sir John. • 

/*) Tlielwl ote of it it, however, danbtod ) 
Md It I" thi! which bat given diiple^#. 

(a) Why not then preicribe tha Umit! ? B«t 
thw are none. The Pret! it at free in Rngiand 
for the Ignorant ai the wite} aad ft ii the for-< 
wer in every eonntry, wbe moat need it 
(r) Tills rouit depend on circomilancw. 
Tbwe it BO reason why an Editor •honid n«f bq 
«« wife at a Secretary. But «wj»»pap»« ^ 
the channel! open mail} and when Wiembm 
uf ronndl and ftovemment 
in them, at they aotorionaly did in India, a 
newspaper It then on a par with the Conad l 
Board, 'rbeargument, however, le cootemptt* 
ble i for H wonld go (o deHtOf Mvep»p«tto 
every eooBtry updor th* 
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was placed at the head of the Govern- 
ment, it was determined to eatabiMli a 
censorship. I am not aware that this 
measure was occasioned by the commis- 
sion of any particular act; but its founda- 
tion was attributed to an article reflect- 
ing on a native Prince. 'ITic Marquess 
^llesley determined, on a general prln- 
0 apply that restaint to the press 

S in my opinion, should have been 
at the commencement. This 
censorship was afterwards removed by 
the Marquess of Hastings, who. how- 
ever, substituted for it some regulations 
for the conduct of editors. The present 
question is not one between Mr. Adam 
and Mr. Buckingham, but between Great 
Britain and the jwlicy pursued towards 
India, and you should therefore decide on 
the fitness or unfitness of that policy, and 
if you think it unfit, alter it as far as you 
can consistently with constitutional feel- 
ing. The half-castcs arc greatly interested 
In die present question,— their society is 
at present in an infant state,— their in- 
crease astonishingly Kreat. 'fhe pobey 
that has been pursueu, with respect to 
this class, is a very delicate sulycct, a 
Huhiect which should be kept clear of, 
and therefore I shall not touch upon it.[.f) 
I was always for granting to them the 
fullest encomuMment, but I must say 
that the establishment of a free press 
would militate most powerfully against 
their improvement. (0 (Hear.) 'fhere is 
nothing, I believe, beyond the capacity 
of the half-castes, (ti) I have the plea.Hure 
of knowing some ot them j one of them, 


luauoD auu cnaracier, nave nos naq a very 
extensive effect, lliey are now very pro- 
perly suffered to purchase estates m the 
country. I am for giving them every bene- 
fit that can be extended to them, and for 
this reason 1 deprecate the introduction 
of a free press among them, as I conceive it 
would do them more harm than good (j*) 
By a free press 1 understand the license 
to publish every descriptmn of articles, 
(such, for instance, as those published 
by Mr. Buckingham,) without any re- 
straint, except that which thccoraizaiice 
of British law imposes, and the denial to 
Governors General to exercise the power 
intrusted in their hands. 

A quc.«tion like the present should be 
discii.ssed in all its'bearings : It should 
be debated in Parliament. I do not en- 
tertain the idea, that, though the csia- 
hlislimcnt of a free press might create 
dis.scnsion aud sedition among the half- 
castes, that, tlierefore, our empire in 
India would be endangered. (Hear!) 
Great controversies might happen, but 
nothing, I am persuaded would arise to 
hazard tlic .satety of our empire, (y) 
(Hoar!) which depends on the great 
body or the natives of IniUa. Ours is 
.said to be an empire of opinion, founded 
on our comparative wisaom and the ex- 
cellence of our character, llic superiority 
of our military power must not, besMes, 
be altogether overlooked. The popula- 
tion of India is composed of two classes, 
Mahoraedans and Hindoos, the latter of 
which is by far the most numerous. The 
civil class in India comprehends, I may 
say, as great a number of persons who 


many in tliis Court, is a very superior 
inan, aud as near to iny heart as any in- 
dividual in the world. He is a.s brare 
and good an oillcer as his Maje.sty*s ser- 
vice possesses. (Hear.) Though I ad- 
mit that this class of men should be en- 
couraged, I do not consider that that 
end will be brought about by means of a 
free press. It would make them think 
they were arrived at the highest pitch of 
civilization, when they have only begun 


in any country in the world, and the in- 
fluence they hold oi’cr the military, their 
alertness in issuing proclamations, and 
ingenuity ill furthering a fiivourite object, 
are truly astonishing, (z) lliey cannot, 
I admit, regard us, who have deprived 
them ill a great measure of their power 
and influence, with any great degreeW 
kindness ; but so long as we take ca^ 
that the people are governed with mild- 


(i) And yet flir John Malcolm tnnehed upon 
it boldly, in his Politics! Hketch of India, pub- 
tisbed many years ago. Is it that 8lr John or 
bii anbjoct has boeoine more delicate of late ? 

(l) Let them be the jodgea of that. Tbcir 
opinions are worth aonirtning, and they aak 
for this Freedom of the Preaa. which their pro- 
Inndod well-wishora would deny them. 

(m) The atrongnt reason that could be given 
why theyaiefitiofiFreePrNa, • 


will acqnleacein Uiit description of their ioca- 
parity, by one who profeaaea himself so innch 
their friend. 

(y) Here, then, ia a confesaion which en- 
tirely diaeredita the pretended danger, which 
has been made the corner stone ofiul the mea- 
sures aeainst the Press. Tim render sbanHI 
especially boar this in mind. 

(x) And yet, these are the people iHw «re 
ilMared to be unfit Ibr the entdft of u Fieo 
Press: ^ 
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ness and equUf, our empire will remain 
tmlmpalred. (a) Hiowh there IS not, in 
my opinioni a fairDUr^ore ihmeht' with 
diMomtaf^y or more calculated to 
create discontent, than a free press ; vet 
that would not, 1 believe, aflect the sa/^y 
of our empire. It would be destructive 
to the halt-castes, not to us. It would 
blast ail hopes of improvement in India, 
and would afford an ample field for the 
mischievous speculations of the deslm- 
ing and ambitious, who abound in that 
emidre. (6) 

With respect to Ram Mohun Roy, 
whose name has been mentioned in the 
course of this discussion, I beg leave to 
say a few words. He is a man of un- 
doubt^ talent, and an excellent English 
scholar.* lam sony I could not prevail 
vilth him in dirccclug his mind to more 
useful studies— to the history of his own 
country, (c) He has been brought for- 
wai-d as an example to prove the neces- 
sity of establishing a free press in India, 
but I think he ouglit rather to be quoted 
as an exception, 'fhough I feel every 
wish to have the present subject fully 
investigated, I cannot perceive that that 
object will oe compassed by the motion 
before the Court. The papers ilcmandcd 
will not add to our iiiiormation on the 
subject. 

1 will now say a few words respecting 
Mr. Adam ; in addition to the testimonies 
which have this day been adduceil in that 
gentleman’s favour, I must be pernntted 
to add mine. 1 have known liiin for 30 
years, and I believe there Is not a man on 
the lace of the glolie more unlikely to 
act unjustly or with Inhumanity, {fi) He 
adopted the measures he is blamed for, 
under the conviction that it behoved him 
to remove from India an individual who 
set all the mandates of the goveniineiit 
at defiance, (^j The eyes of the natives 
were fixi^ upon the two parties, lu the 
expectation of seeing the Issue of the 
contest. Mr. Adam has only acted m he 
dcclariMl he would act, if ever he had the 
opportunity, and when the opportunity 
did occur, after the return of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, he kept his word. 
When Mr. Adam became Oovernor Ge- 
nerai, Mr. Buckingham commenced his 

U) Is it mildness and equity to 
with the utmost severity for faults unknown to 
the IsW ? _ 

( *} This Is altogether untrue, f 
or ssshltiooi demagocue could obuin • hun- 
dred IWlowefs i« nil British Iigln. 

(e) The ipoet useless study that 
inned— unravelling a weh of fh® groisc« fMws, 
and moot disgnsting realities. He 
wisdom in looWog to the improvwvwj jf tte 

(•) TMsIswhtdlyualToe. 

Oriental HraMf VqU 2. 


ob^tions on avery>pular gwnnd; 
*day after day he varied his principle or 
attaclr. . Mr. Adam tvas driven to file 
necessity of terminating the matter at 
once. (/) I trust, that as that gcutlciuan 
acted under a conscientious feeling, that 
what he was doing was for the benefit 
of India, (g) he will be supported by this 
Court. (Hear !} This house has approved 
of his conduct, and the fact of Lord 
Amherst’s having follbwod his policy 
strengthens its propriety (A). (Hear!) 1 
hare never heard a more unwarrantable 
imputation tliaii that the gentlemen In 
India are persons of little consideration, 
and tliat their opinions arc not worthy 
of notice. 

Mr. 1). Kinnaird.— I did not say that. 
1 observed, that Mr. Adam had said so. 

Sir J. Malcolm.— 'Ibat tlicy |>osscsscd 
not a proper knowledge of the const l- 
tuiion. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— 1 gave it, as the 
opinion of Mr. Adam. 

Sir.1. Malcolm.— I t has been assumed 
that tliose Gentlemen in India were per- 
.sons whose opinions were of no consi- 
deration— than which nothing ran be 
more untrue, (i) Lord Amherst, whose 
cliaracter stands as high as any man’s, 
has been sent out to liinia, andasaproof 
of the wisdom of Mr. Adam’s line of con- 
duct, allow me to .state, tliat he found 
Iiiiiiself obliged to follow up the same 
course as that gentleman had begun. (A) 
(Hear 1) I sincerely hope that this Court 
by their decision to day, will declare to 
the world their conviction that Mr. Adam 
fully deserves their approbation. 

.Sir C. Fordp.8.— Ill Jiddrcsslng myself 
to the question before the Court, it shall 
be mv endeavour to take up as little of 
thclr'tiraa as possible; for were 1 to en- 


ter at any great length Into the question, 
1 feel that I should only be weakening 
the able arguments of those who liave 
prcv'iously discussed it in so full a mau- 
uer. I have already, in another place*, 
delivered my sentimenw on this ques- 
tion ; when I took occasion to state, 
that I was not an advocate for an unre- 
stricted press in India, under the present 

(f) Wif tb«e not a Court of Juitice thevr, 
briw which lh« qoenUon might have Ww 
tried ? It 'h»t antbority can bo irt wlda by a 
tioreroor General, and a Iwnporary one too. It 
it a mockrry to nudnlain it there any longer. 

(a) ThU remaiat ta be proved. Thera art 
mw f who think hie conduct has inflictad euriea 
oa India at large, as well at on hU victim. 

(A) Notifliord Amherst wrrewuallywM. 
If this docUme were adariUed. then pracedtnti 
for wrong would be tbrir |uiUAfairon. 

(i) Than the untruth lies at Mr. 
doi, o^i Sir John will take It np and lijrit 
arbls own; for Aesays elidwber^ that 
oofibt net to bo allowed to rapress tbooo opi- 
niofu freoly, which Is hut lltUe be^r. 

(k) This It aoestlpn cnffrtly. 

The Emperor ofttinn would rite aim w- 
roctiliteMt, tad a munh bettor lofiririifthM 
this. 

4G 
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drcumstaiKJes of tbtl coantiy. (Hear.) 
The sitnatioD of India is not ealcnlated 
at present for an entirely free press. If 
I have been mlsnnderitood in tne obser-* 
rations I made, on the occasion to which 
1 allude, 1 take this public opportunity 
of correcting the error. (Hear.) The 
principal object 1 have in rising to ad- 
dress you, is, to speak of the treatment, 
tile tj/rannical treatment, which Mr. 
Buckingham has experienced from the 
Bengal Uovernment. (Hear.) I consi- 
der It to be such treatment as nothing 
can justify, but, as 8ir John Maicnliii 
has said, the s^tffty of the empire. 
fHear.) The severe measures adopted 
ny the (loverntncfit of India can be pal- 
liated on no other ground. (Hear.) What 
reason is assigned for these harsh mea- 
sures ? I shall not say that there is di- 
rect proof of malice on tiie part of the 
Government of Bengal, Init if I am to 
believe the letters whirh the lion. Pro- 
prietor, who introduced this motion, has 
this dav road,— if 1 am to place credit 
on the letters of those respectable indi- 
viduals, (Messrs Alexander and Co.) 
which detailed the proceedings of the 
Bengal government 8iibse<[uent to the re- 
moval of Mr. Buckingham, in preventing 
his paper froiugoin^t on, us long as he 
had any properly or interest in it, 1 can 
come to no other conclnslon. 1 can dis- 
cern no guilds on which to acquit the 
Bengal Government,— (hear.)— none but 
what are foreign to those motives which 
should have Inliucnced their conduct in 
the performance of a great public duly. 
(Hear) I fit wore proved that the re- 
moval of Mr. Huckiiigham was absolute- 
ly necessary for the welfare of India, 
even then that expulsion might to have 
been nut into execution in the most gentle 
and delicate way, so that no nnnecc:i.*>ary 
severity sliould nave Rccompanied a mea- 
sure whicli was sulllcieutiy harsh in it- 
self. (Hear.) His property should have 
been respected, and his feelings consult- 
ed. But how Uhfcreiit was the real 
case! Since the transnii.ssion of Mr. 
Buckingham, a line of conduct has been 
followed, the tendency of which was to 
effect his utter ruin. Because his jier- 
sou ^vas beyond their reach, they resolv- 
ed to assail his property, whiclu was in 
thepowerof theGoveniiiient, and which, 
1 am sorry to say, has not been respected. 
(Hear,) I am perfectly sure that there 
Is not the least probability of Mr. Buck- 
ingham's returning to India, and yet the 
Indian Ooi’ernment, with that convic- 
tion staring them in the face, have rin- 
dlctivcly determined to ruin his property, 
and deprive him of the means ouuDsIst- 
enoe. (Hear.) 

Greatly, aa I confess, I regret the pan 
that has been acted towards Mr. Buck- 
ingham, I will, nevertheless, state my 
pplnion to the Court, (an opinion which 
1 Mira before stated to Mr. Buckingham 


himself,) that that gentlanMm lilt um 
an imprudent part (Heur.) The hot. 
Mover has said that it was o^ao tot- 
sequence whether a man it a tyrant, 
or the tool of tyrants, lu n forenee to the 
effect prodnoed by hb conduct; Now, I 
beg leave to observe^ that in inyopinion, 
Mr. Buckingham has been often made s 
cat's-paw of. (Hear.) I see that gen- 
tleman in Court, and I hope he will ex- 
cuse the coniplimeut. (Lai^hter.) How 
has he been rewarded? He has been 
exiled for taking the part of others.-^ 
Much has iieeii said ef the public in In- 
dia, but with respect to that public, the 
treatment which Mr. Buckingham has 
received speaks volumes. That gentle- 
man did not stand forward to i^t his 
own battle only for the press or India, 
but he was also the champion of others, 
who kept in the back gitiund liecause 
they had not the spirit to come forward 
Hs he did ; and who, after his departure, 
tut ned their backs on him and the libeity 
of the press ti»gether. (Hear, hear.) Af- 
ter he was gone, what was their cou- 
ilnct .> They convened a public meeting 
for the e.vpress purpose of eiilogtsing the 
man who had treated Mr. Buckingham 
in the most severe and uncalled-for man- 
ner ! I am siirpi ised, almost beyond be- 
lief, to ob'-erve at the head of tlic requi- 
sition for calling ibis meeting the name 
of a gentleman, w’ho.se sentiments 1 con- 
sidered would have preveuted liim from 
lending himself to such a trausacliouv 
(Cries of “ Name, name.”) 1 allude to 
Mr. Paiinor, (for when 1 smak of an iu- 
dlvidmil i always sliail boluly name him, 
in doors or out of doors,) and regit’l 
e.\ccedingiy to sec tiiat gentleman’s name 
put thus prominently forwani. I have 
corresponded with him for ^10 years, and 
after the very handsome terms in which 
he has .spoken of Mr. Buckingham, I am 
astonished to find him subsequently call- 
ing a meetings the object or whicn was 
to laud the man who had adopted such 
measures towards that gentleman. 1 ob- 
serve too, that Mr. Fergusson, the advo- 
cate employed by Mr. Buckingham, |W- 
sued the same course on that occaiiou. 
The character of Mr. Fergusson b well 
known. Hebai||entiemanoftliehigiieit 
respectability, ot great talent, and of ex- 
tensive information ; and 1 am at a loss 
to know liow he eould appear at that 
meeting consistently with nis previous 
conduct. Allusions have been made to 
the transforamtiou of men to tben, but 
i consider this change of sentiiiinit as 
equally extraordinary. It appears to me 
hardly credible that Mr. Fergusson, tlio 
advocate of Mr. Buckingham, sltonld, 
after the sentimenU' he expressed la the 
Supreme Court, in that gent)M|Mi*e be* 
half, have uttered With the eame 1^) 
the words which are a ttribut e d tOhnii. 
(Hear.) Thb may oooviaoe Mr^ Bock- 
fogham, or any one tboi who choiiee to 
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IfMthe Mttee of ihe puMic in lodia^ 
tiSu as moa 91 he jj Iw the 

Government, he will be deserted by hla 
friends. I have had tlie pleasure ot be- 
coming acquainted with Mr. Bucking- 
ham, 1 have the honour to call that geu<* 
tieman tyy friend, and can assure the 
Court that the opinion which Mr. Palmer 
cxpiessed of him in the year 1823, h ius- 
tiifed by all that 1 have obser\’Cd of his 
conduct. (Hear.) 

I now beg leave to advert to a part of 
the subject, to which 1 think sutfleieut 
nttention has not been paid, but which I 
roncrive deserves most paitlcular notice. 

I allude to the questloii-— “ What is the 
true interest or the Natives of India?” 
This subject has only come into the dls- 
fufsion Incidentally, by a sort of side- 
wind. I roust say tills immense body of 
people Imve been excluded from view, 
and kept in the back-ground as far as it 
was possible to keep tliein . What ough t 
to be the prlncinal object of tlic Govern- 
ment of India f Ought not the welfare 
of the people of India to form that ob- 
ject? (Hear.) Docs not the charier, 
Ihe 53d Geo. III. declare “ that it is the 
duty of this Company to provide for the 
inteilectaal, moral, and relirious instruc- 
tion of the natives” ? With respwt to 
the two drat points, I agice we should 
exert ourselves, but I strongly object W 
forcing any religious instruction on the 
natives. To attempt to give the native 
religious Instruction would be, I contend, 
the Vight of madness. In luaintaiinng 
tins position, 1 believe, 1 shall be sup- 
fiorted by many gentlenien on both sides 
of the bar, and particularly, by an hon. 
Baronet, in conjnnction with whom l 
contested the point when the subject^ 
debated in the House of Commons. That 
hon. Baronet, at the last stage of the 
bill, moved that the word “ religions 
should be left out of the clause, and 
1 heartily wish that it had been struck 
out. Much roischW has in my Juttement 
been done by this provlsiou. If our 
empire receives any shock, it will be 
owing to this circumstance alone. Our 
sitnuttoii in India has been described m 
one of necessity, but this 1 eannot ad- 
mit. (Hear.) Has not the extension of 

our territory in India, been the inject of 
every Governor Genci-al, for half a cen- 
tury, contraiy to the policy marimd om 
by tile Legislature, and to the Older ^ 
the Court of Directors? (Hear.) 'n»o«gh 
the executive body condemns the exten- 
sion of our territories, it never thinks 

their wonli and deeds m at varlai^. 

makti owl ean^MW • 

tainiag aootiier. Bonaparte wonla it 


this moment have been In power, had 
he foQowed such a system of retaiuittg 
what he conquered ; and had he kept 
Princes in dungeons, and hunted them 
about like beasts of prey, he would silB 
have been seated on a throne. Our si- 
tuation in India Is not therefore one of 
necessity, but of choice. All India is 
now subjugated,— not an iudependent 
power Is now left in tlie coniiti Y } and 
still (1 do not wish to quarrel wllii their 
policy) they find It necessary to go on, 
a.1 a robber murders the victim he has 
plundered, iii order if wssiblc to es- 
cape the consequences of Ills crime. But, 
having niarkea out their course, what 
are they bound to do ? Why, to inoiect 
and foster by all possible means, the wel- 
fare and happinessof the natives. ( Hoar.) 
This they were bound to do by all the 
ties of iionour and humanity. 'I he iii- 
terrst of the natives, 1 repeat, is kept too 
much out of sight. It has been asserted 
that the natives should be prevented 
from priming and publishing remarks on 
this subject, -but I shouhl like to be 
informed how they are to 1)C pn;vtMite<! 
frem/o/A/nyof it. (Hear) 'flmt thev 
do speak on this topic, Is notorious; and 
though gentlemen behind the b.w, might 
be contented with the state of things, 

1 can assure tliero, that If they do not 
pay more attention to the sltiiatloii of 
tlm natives, they will ultirnately repent 
their neglect, Sir John 
said, that the empire of India Is he d by 
the power of opinion. It rertainly is 
held by the opinion the natives cnier- 
taln of our physical force. (Hear, hear.) 

It Is the force we hold In on r hands, 
and not the alfcctlons of the peoole. that 
constitutes the preservation of Inma. 
We must not forget, ho wevw, that 
while vve depend on the sword, tliat 
sword is held Vthe 
and If they turn it against the 
the ruin of their empire wwdd be im- 
mediately complete . 

Let us hiok the dangcrfull in theface, 
and not endeavour to conceal 
selves, 'rho observations which have 
this day been made on this 
tended to confirm my opinion, that If a 
policy Is not adopted with rwpcct 

We must allow them to liave a shfw of 
the “ loaves awl d*’**®*>’/ 
elude them from filling civil ofliew, and 
krep them in Inferior sitnations in llie 
aS/where they can at pr^ ^ 

sene as nou-commlssioucd ofllc^, aw 

above that rank* Lcq them be 
well paid when they arc crop! o^ » and 
Ml fc restricted to a per 

ssirsw,vsffi!w 
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pe^te^'to* receive unauthorized feet and 
emoluments. The dismissal of natives 
for. this offence is of almost dally occur- 
rence, and they arc thus incapacitated 
from enlisting again in the service of the 
Company, 'fhese dismissals are regu- 
larly published in four languages in every 
department. 

Is this course pursued when Euro- 
peans are detected in tlie same offence ? 
When Mr. Such-a-one, an Esquire, or 
a Captain, is found out to have received 
unauthorized fees, is the circumstance 
published In different languages, and is 
ne declared Incaiiable of being re-ad- 
mitteci into the service (Hear.) Do you 
imagine that this escaiios the notice of 
the Nativi's ? Do you tnink they do not 
ask, why this is not done in tiie ca.se of 
Europeans as well as in tlieir own ? Is it 
to be supposed, that wlieu a poor Native, 
eking out life on a scanty pittance, and 
induced through <listres.s to take more 
than he is autliorized to do, is dismissed 
from his situation with ignominy, sees a 
VC17 unequal mea-surc of punishment iu- 
lilcted on the European fur the same 
oflfeuce,— w it to be supposed, I a.sk, that 
he will not observe such partial coi^iict, 
and biiind it as unjust ? (^me intemip- 
tion was here occasioned by some per- 
sons scraping their feetii(>on the ground.] 
If this interruption proceeds from tlie 
impatience of some of my auditors, I 
can infunn those who occa.Hion it, tliat I 
am not to he put down : if It is meant as a 
mark of approbation, 1 return thanks for 
the honour. (Hear.) 

I did nut at first intend to touch tt|)on 
to many of these toplcj, but as I enter- 
tain ve^ different sentiments from those 
which generally prevail in the Court, I 
am anxious to state my opinion ; and to 
impress on tliose who hear me, the ne- 
cessity of doing sometiiing more for the 
natives of inula, whether Mohamuie- 
daiis or Hindoos^ and of raising them as 
high sw possible in the scale of improve- 
ment and civilization. I do imt, how- 
ever, cohsider it proper to allow the 
establishment of a Free Press In India, 
in the same extent as prerails here, as I 
consider it to be entirely incompatible 
with the GoverniiU'iit of India; and that 
(lOTcmmciit must lie in force ks long as 
we retain pos.«»t\Hsion of the couiitr)'. I 
have before stated my opinion, and still 
consider that mntf restricti(m.s on the 
press are necessaiy, but that those which 
are now iin|>osetl, are useless and ridi- 
culous in the extreme. Kather than 
inffer it to remain In its present state, 
the press had better be at once put down. 
Dunug the whole of the Marquess 
Wellesley's administration I was in In- 
dia, and 1 never heaid one complaint of 
the state 6f the Press. I am desirous of 
remuidiug the Court, that io the obier- 
fitioas I am making on this sal^ect, I 
wpledged to nothing, and an pn^ly 


free to act just as I please; Tlds snUect 
should be quickly taken up by the Cogrt 
of Directors, and theyshomd speedHy do 
all that appeal's to them necessary, h 
will not be long ere It will be discuss^ 
in anotlier place, when the privilege of 
the Company shall edme under coi^ifie. 
ration. 1 hope most sincerely' that tlih 
topic will be attended to shortly by the 
Court of Directors, and some means 
taken to explain to the Journalists of In- 
dia what they arc allowed, and what 
they are not allowed to write, I trust 
that the Court of Directors and all those 
wiio hear me, will feel as I do, that the 
treatment which Mr. Buckingham has 
experienced is harsh, much harsher than 
should have been visited upon any fault 
or imprudence lie may have committed. 

I am sure there is 110 man in this Court 
can lay his hand on his heart, and say 
that he would have indicted the punish- 
ment which Mr. Buckingham has en- 
dured. (Hear.) An hoti. and rallaut friend 
of mine has, however, told us that our 
attention is uselessly taken up by the 
consideration of the present topic, and 
our time wasted, because the question of 
the press was of little moment to the 
safety of the Goremmeut of our Indian 
dominions. 

Sir J. Malcolm.— I did not allude to 
any particular case, but to the general 
principle of the Press ; 1 consider tlic 
question a veiy serious one. 

Sir C. FoKiiEs.—Tliat the Press should 
attack the Government of India, ought 
not certainly to be tolerated, because 
such a course would liave tlie effect of 
degrading that Government in the eyes 
of the natives, (a) 1 think such a liberty 
would be a great public misfortuiie, ana 
thcrefoie should oppose it It has been 
made a matter of accusation against Mr. 
Buckingham, tliat posse-ssing only a 
mariner’s iuaentiire, ne was not entitled 
to assume the situation he did, a situa- 
tion which he so creditably filled, so 
much to the satisfaciiou of a larjm por- 
tion of the European public in India; 
and, if it were possible to obtain their 
sentiments with equal satisfaction, 1 
have 110 doubt, to tlie Natives. He had a 
right, ill my opinion, though his license 
was drawn up in the form of a mariner’s 
license, to act as if it had been a free 
merchant’s license, for between these 
two there is no distinction as to the )K)wer 
granted. For a merchant's license fifty 
guineas must be given, and only half tliat 


(•) irmrakiag troth of th« Indian Oovem- 
■tent ran degrade it in the eyes of the Natiret, 
theGovemment must be had, and eooAf to be 
degraded. If It U only by speaking W s e hood s 
that the Indian Govemmnit can be defmded, 
the pmons to whom tbSse iUarbeoda in ad- 
dreseed are ihenuelvta too well infintoed to be- 
lieve them; and thy wnkon of aodk (hleebeode 
might bo cohctauti bi thasaiM Ime 

sy u pss xsit!^^ -• 
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«im for a free Winer’*, and if I were 
soinit out to India, 1 would choose the 
latter, as bclngthecheaMr. (Hear.) What 
has tlierefore, been said on this point is 
not* of the slightest importance. I ac- 
knowledge the liberality of the Court of 
pircctors in granting licenses. ITic re- 
quired boon is granted in the most ready 
and handsome manner. In case of a 
refusal tliere is still an appeal to the 
Board of Control, who will graht the 
request where Uierc are no strong rea- 
sons against it 

Icaunotadmit tliat the statements made 
to-day against the Government, are w- 
parte, Wc have before us the defence of 
Sir. Adam, tlie Governor General, whose 
conduct is the subject of complaint. 
'ITiis defence 1 have read, and 1 confess 
it has npt satisfied me. 'Hie gentleman, 
whose production this document is, has 
been desciibed as a man of great ability, 
and possessing an excellent liearts but 
no great idea of his ability is m be formed 
fmm this specimen of his conduct in Ben- 
gal. I hope this document may be in- 
cluded amongst the papers, the produc- 
tion of wliich I shall this day vote for. 
It has, I understand, been iraiismitted 
in its printed official state to the Court 
of Directors, who are, I think, bound to 
lay it befoi*e the Court of Propriet<irs. 
The case of Mr. Arnot is very dif- 
ferent, ill my judioucut, troiu that ot 
Mr. Buckingham; for the former gentle- 
man, not iiossessing a license, was liable 
to be removed at any time ; but this does 
not justify the sending him to Ikncoolcn. 
He ought perhaps to have been scut 
home; but at all events the object of re- 
moving him should nut have been put 
into execution with the unnecessary 
severity which appeal** to have been ex- 
ercised towards nun. (Hear.) 

I have now only one word more 
say, and that U in behalf of a 
friend of mine. I am exceedingly sorry 
tliat Mr. Buckingham should haie in- 
troduced into his Journal the nauie oi 
that exceUenimau, Mr. 
bad be knoiini as well as I did, heijoulu 
never have mentioned, llie 
ag:iinst liiin was overstated greatly. Hi* 
owned, it is true, a great iiuiuTht of tho^e 
small vessels, which were frequently em- 
ployed in taking down de>paiche.H, but 

no correspondence took 
Ur. Maiiesty and Mr. .Manesiy. W Ut <1 
happen was carried on bciivceu hiKjJf 
the commanders of those ves>els. Thai iw 
dill not make much profit hy hi.^ 
latiou, i* evident, rrom the 
after forty years’ sendees, be died so 
poor, that he did not leave suffideut to 
the expenses of hi? funeral. 
iRlHuMEJ-Mr. Chairman, we have 

already arrived to a very 

the important question winch has 

ctttoS; Vwkr thc#e clrcwwtaiices i 


to you whether it would be fur to 
dedde the question. If U dioidd be bur* 
rled to a vote now, we shall be compelled 
to meet again within ten days. I nope, 
therefore, that you will consent to we 
a^joummeut of the ducussiou till this 
day week, or any other day that mavsult 
the convenience of the Court of Direc- 
tors, otherwise justice will not be done. 
Besides. Mr. Buckingham Is desirous of 
being himself heard in reply to some 
personal refiectimis which fiavo bcim 
cast upon him, and I hope no person will 
refuse him the op|K>rtunity of defending 
himself as publicly as he has been at- 
tacked. I ihcretorc move, Ihat this 
Court be adjourned to this day week. 

A PaorBJETOu in the body of the Court 
seconded the motion : but it appearing 
to be the general wish of the majority to 
proceed— 

General Browne addressed the Court 
in a vei*)’ low loue. We understood hliu 
to say, tiiat was Incompetent to form 
HU optiiloii with respect to the present 
slate of the pr«M in India: biitafu‘r an 
iiuinterrupted residence of thirty years 
ill the East, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that a free press, wJilch was so viduaWe 
ill this I'ountry, would In India be at- 
tended with gieat danger, (Aj and reduce 
the Comimiiy’s stock 25 |>er rent, at least. 

Mr. ilvME requested the Chairman to 
nut the question on his ainendiiieut. 

llie Chairman.— It is moved and se- 
conded, That the lurther coiuideraUon 
of this question be adjourned. 1 liave 
myself no object ioii to the mptlou. i 
have but one wish, and that is at aU 
times to meet the cmiveii eiice of the 
Court, (c) The queslion which is bcfoiv 
the Court is certainly a large question, 
but it is nut now so late as it wm wbcii 
the Court sat a few dajs ago. niere w, 
too, a considerable numbii of Proprie- 
tors present; however, it is for the 
Court to deteruiiuc the couisi* of pro- 

‘^Mr.’^DixoK, as wc iindeintnod. ex- 
pressed a wish that the debate should 

Mi\*'fiiAN r thought U would be diffi- 


ih) What would be i«W of 
^1,0 aftrr r«WliiK thirty yran 
Aiuvrica, tbouW v-»U Undo", *»»d »•;, 

Uoubl your iradin? snil 

irllKion, and olhfT mark, of eirlllwtloB, w 

« Jd tbinn In Enslaod, but tbw 

dancrrooi br>ond Ow MiMiMippl. And yrt 

piinniU, .cl T"‘T^ u STTri to C 

."OW «-■ 
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colt lit this seiuott of the year, to get to 
many. Propri^rf together agoin. 

'A PEopoifTOA, with whose persoo 
we ooacqtiMnted. theu aadress- 
ed the Court He sold that he had 
been for eight years a Proprietor, but 
bad ne^'er bdbre presented himself to 
the notice of tiie Court. At that late 
hour he would be very brief in his re- 
marks. He confessed that the speech of 
the hon. Mover led him to think that 
there had been something like tyranny 
c^rcised towards Mr. Buckingham, but 
the statements made on the other side 
had, removed that impression from his 
mind; and, therefore, instead of coming 
to the conclufion that the power of the 
Indian Government had been exercised 
id a despotic and an unwarrantable 
manner, be had come to the conclusion 
that it )iad beeu exercised with great 
moderation, (d) 'Flie press in India, 
as he understood it, was subject to or- 
tain lawtf and the offender against those 
iavi WHS liable to be punished, (s) Tak- 
ing those as the tfuta of the case, he 
could not but admire the temperate con- 
duct of the Governor General, in adnio- 
nUhing Mr. Huckiiigiiam at the com- 
mencement of his erroneous career. The 
hon; gentleman within the bar (Mr. 
impey; had, by a reference to the act of 
'paritaiineut, proved, that the proceedings 
adopted by the Indian Government to- 
ivards Mr. Buckingham, were perfectly 
conformable' to taw. Mr. Buckingham 
was admonished and infoimed, that a 
repetition of his oflTcna* would be fol- 
lowed by punishment. When he (the hon. 
PropHetorl considered that Mr. Buck- 
ingham did repeat his otTence over and 
over Aguliu he could not help repeating 
that the Government, so far from con- 
ducting itself tyrannically towards that 
hiilhidual, luul behaved with great mo- 
deration. If there had been a violation 
of the law, that would have been a good 
grt/und for moving for papers to found 
proceedings on, but it was understood 
that the question had already been under 
the coasincration of the Board of Con- 
trol, and that it had been decided that 
no violatuMi of the law had taken place. 
Under these circumstances he saw no ue- 
i'OssUyfor adjourning the discussion. (/) 


(rl) Yet if tlie mover’)* vtnteroent of rnctv con- 
vejeit die unpremiofi oft)rtL’ ny, and Mr. Impey 
aaidthe ‘‘ facts were all emitted, *’ it ia diOicalt 
to imafiiAo what but predetmainatign eouid 
ha VO wroagbt thia miraouloua change. 

(a) Bui it waa not aubject to tbeae lama till 
after Mr. B^ckinaham waa boiiiabed. 

(/) If the officer a were aROlnal ia», the logic 
of tbU> apeokrr would begnod ; but Ibey were nel 



ed myself at. this late liour» haa it not 
been that some of the nearest cooneg- 
iouB of Mr. Adam, knowtng ^t l 
intimately acquainted with him, havens 
quested me to say a few words to the 
Court, and to reaa some documents, the 
firat of which is very much to the pmnt, 
both with respect to the conduct of Mr. 
Adam, and the argument of my bon. 
friend (Sir C. Forbes), who seemed to 
think that very little had been done for 
tlie natives, and that that little was for 
their good, llie document to which I 
allude, is an extract from a letter written 
^ a Hindoo native of Calcutta, dated 
December 30, 1823, to the following 
effect— 


It glvei me (treat satisfhctlon to ii^orm you 
that we have now the meuia of promoting the 
objects of the Hindoo College. The Hun. John 
Adam, late Governor Gtmeial in Counril, in 
compHaace with onr appUration, presented on 
tile tOth of Jane, 1H3J, was pleased, on the 17th 
of July lust, to consent to Ix^ome the patron of 
the Hindoo Colleje, and he fuither resolved to 
iifibrd pecuniary assistance fur employing a com* 
petent Lecturer to use the philosophical appara. 
tus, which hae been presented by the Dritiih In- 
dia Society to the Calcutta llindoo College, aud 
also engaged to supply the cost of the College 
building to be eonitracted for tlio use of the in- 
stitution, in the vicinity of the rite choeen for 
the Government Sanscrit College, (near the new 
tank at Puttuidanga, In Calcutta,) and we have 
rominnnieated, as we were requested, with 
Lieutenant Buxton, assistant superintend t, of 
Public Bnildings, with regard to the plan i for 
the success we met with in mit application, we 
consider ourselves mainly indebted to Mr. Har- 
rington’s instrumentality, (g) 

All the observations of the hou. Mover 
went to .show that Mr. Adam had con- 
ducted himself in a vciy tyranuicai and 
oppressive manner, ana that he was a 
man whom Europeans as well as Natives 
must look upon with feelings of any 
thing but regwd. 1 have other vei*y de- 
cisive proofs in addition to that which 1 


incut for findiugfault with what the Directors, 
theapproycrsorth.ls punishment, have themselves 
ronilemucd ? Even admitting ft to have been a 
libel, which no man contends it to be, a fine of 
£30,000, aud ncrpetnal banishment, is sorely 
not a penalty of extremely moderate amount 1 
is) After all, to what does this aiuoant: the 
greatest tyrants tiiat eyrr lived have patrohlaaU 
Colleges, and paid for them, like Mr. Adam, out 
of the coSers of the state ; «nt the stadiea p«r- 
aued there arc not allied to freedom ; and if tfmqr 
U'ere, the Conrt were met to dieCofS an acter 
cruelty and in^iiatiee, Uie fhet of which not evM 
so CoUfgea could wt aside. Thera ire mMy 
pfotts CatlmlicR who build Monesteiicaattd noe- 
pilaia to Wipe off the score of thdrrina: fMrtwh 
never befiim brnri thatboildlof a Hesttau Gol- 
Iw Car OM eel of mm, wis « «nvmr teti 
chaigeer^ipitariM 

nvA. • 


kMexuem^^iuSMB^Jr^ tow wriN 

education of tbo Natim, and to tetter Brtti*Mndla jrltli 

other*, tbtok tw a free pitsj, in die 
Kore in wbwh thM phneeis nndentood 
ia bngluid, would be, it the preieui 
moment, noti toedt but a ciiroe to 

sasii.aE'A'ffi s'riiSS"^ 


talenu to the dlBtlngnUted wftlon 
which he now AUlp has taidp tint hA 
^ would not choose a free dreis as tte 
instnimmt of the amelioraitloa of the 
oativcj. («) CoDsIderlnjf the nnin- 


of the press/* I auote these opintoos be- 
cause 1 am desirous that myself and 
some otliers, wlip cniertain the opinion 


moment labouring hard to beneAt the 
Indian population in the only way iu 
which It ean be beneAted, namely, by 
prejnjiing it to receive those blessings that a fiiH! urcsi w^uld 
which at prcsent it is incapable of ap- iiobeucAt to India, shonld^be set rlirht 
picciatmg.(y i should think myself with the public. I have been taked J!th 

I *5}“*^**®“ which I held inconsistency by some of my Mendt. 
in India, if I wished to shut tlie door of '^They say ** You took some trouble wh#it 
knowledge, on the Indian cummuuitv. yoVweii in IndlTt; 

c«wW cation of the natives; why do you nSt 
Wn V *®* mlvocate a tree pi-ess ?*’ I do not, because 

f »*■ history teaches me that a free press never 
I A the Indian popula- exi'>ted In a country in the state in which 

tion Nobody knows this better than India is. (o) (Hear.) 

Mr. Buckiiijihaiu. We are allagieedas ^ 


to the principle, we only differ as to time 
^ with tho^e, 

air William Jones amongst others, who 
say that India must alwapt be goveriiM 
by a pure despotism, (b) I believe that 
at no distant period the govermneut of 
Imua will be conducted upon a more 
liberal policy. Tills change cannot take 
place in our time, but our grand-chil- 
dren mav live to see it. , Sir William 
Jones, than whom there could not lx* a 
wore enthusiastic lover of liberty, said, 
speaking of the doctrine of universal 
frtedom, “ God forbid that such a doc- 
trine should be preached in India.” (/) 

(b) Yonrrc 0 «oN«, Mr. Tranij wvdooutninl 
ytm n/jivivHt: but if they were at itlentilul »« 
lilackItfTries, pii, prrhapti, like FaUtofT, would 
not frivc Uirm oo compolaion. 

(0 Thstwed«uy; «iMltlt«NttiveathriBsehoi 
join ni in the denial. They think a fi-ecprcsa 
i» for tlifir Vnefll ; and wbogarr Mr. Tr«nt an> 
tnoriW t6 pronounce, mwfly on bis opinion, tliat 
they do not know what is for tnenselves ? 
■sthisdoint; auto others as we would be done 
Hlltoi* 

, I*) Air WillioA Jones said no inch thing. 

. (f) No* tk« lewt singnlar thing in (his mat* 
ter Is, that the name of Sir W ililom Jones should 
he hssoeiated wlill hostility to the freedom of 
the press in Indio. When lilr William said, he 
wotoW Aotcommbnteata his tdeu of '* liberty'* 
to (he people of India, he meant that he would 
Hot teaeh them the prinelnles of representative 
government, Os he does In hia diologne between 
h genttemon and a* fartner. Btit It would be a 
moat ntiwarraatable conclusion to snppose tliai 
he wonUI have admitted it to he eoniouaiit to 
law or reaaan. that neither Englishmen nor Na- 
tives shoOld te penuitred to pnbKsh any thing, 
nteopC tAiMnt intelUftnte, witbont a licence 
Ate nd 'Olwned. On tbe cootn^, Air 
WHIiarn Joneo did wUnOM the esJstence Of a 
^ In Oatettti. witbont tfto ilMlM 
jditrf M d^doUduTlhica (te pnfpj^^of 
the Minor wott pmecuted fbr • llWt on Air 


Faul JoddrrII, the counsel fl>r the defendanta, 
Mr. Burroughs, now Air Winilm Bnrronghs, 
f vpatiated rn the value of a free pieaa, esaotly 
As eoiintei for the defence are need In do In 
England, but without having occasion to obvi- 
ate a single objection on the sroie nfita Inooni- 
liatibility with the fnimeofgovemBient in this 
country. Nor did Sir W. Jones, or bis eol- 
IfOKttes, suggest a doubt tint the Kngliih law of 
libel did not obtain, witliin the Mahratia ditch, 
as folly as tiie English taw of treasau or IMony. 

(m) Mr. Mill lias said no soch thing. Thrra 
is not a man living who Is a warmer advocate 
for the Frcediiu of the Preu any where than 
Mr. Mill; and It is only a proof of bliadness, 
almost unaccouuttble, to giwf any Indian reader 
part'cnlaily ignorant of (his tort Mr. Min, 
jvol. V. p.04i,) sjieaks thns of tiie Fraedom of 
the Press. ” Even when it is roiiverird to abase, 
it is not for the adMntage of an innormf man 
to seek to restrain it ; be will SimI his odrantogo 
throogh llle in cor.timiiag to liraniae its sue- 
cesses." Again, fvotv. p.ddt) " 11 the Go- 
vernment would make Ute faculty of rtadiog 


ttsefni to the neof le of India, i( mnst take 
suies for giving tl - • • • — 


; them nsefril bo^s. Thera it 


oneclfrrtive method for tJiis poipoae i and them 
never was and never will f*e any other; and 
that is tbe Freedom of the Press.'* He adds, 
afterwards, "Tbe fndien Oorrmmfnf, how> 
ever, if aconrhtsion from Its pi»t may be drawn 
to its futnrr rondact,wj|| not choose a Fret Press 
for the Unit of its ameliorating agenta," The 
re.snlt proves (he acuteness ofhii penetration. 

fn) He says no stteh thing : he stya It is poi- 
rthfe, tfiat with Ibeir^rsenl knowledge, an nn- 
ffrtrmnea Press might be attended with liseon- 
tenlenres; but that peesenf kiMnvfedco^JiMmr 
some years shure,) is, aetording to MTr.lTanf, 
creatiy inerroaed by oar edbrts to adtfcnto tbo 
Nativesi sod yet the Pteas Is not only hot onto- 
strained, but boand np In fetim ten Ume« awio 
galBng than everi » that the wiaer Biey get, 
Uw more we enshve them. 

(ejHiii to uotmo. Tba prc« in India wiufteh 
In die eartiert periods of odrOoventaBinit,ifi4 
Mr. Trant knows this. BatiHir all, ^ apfUM 
rair to thf Nadm Ato do( tte It|M li 
lftm«ltfteit,asihn Ire at homt ^tete i 
wiiieA, iTtteMeftoefir^teflitodrtiteli^ 
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Wltli respect to Mr. Adam's coodtiet, 
StisAot necessary to add much to what 
has already been said on that subject! 
It is with much regret, that | hare seen 
In one of the most respectable and wide- 
ly circulated newsuapers in this country, 
a charge against Mr. Adan^ calculated to 
frirc pain to his family, ffne hon. tnem- 
ber was about to^rcad the passage to 
which he had alluded, when Mr. impey 
said something which induced him to 
put up the newspaper.] Much has been 
said to impugn tlic conduct of Mr. Adam 
with regard to Mr. Buckingham. I may 
not approve of some parts of Mr. Adam's 
conduct, but 1 decidedly disapprove of 
some part of the Marquess of Ilastlngs's 
conduct. I cannot agree with the hon. 
mover, that Lord Hastings intended 
the regulations in his circular merely as 
a tub to the whale, nr a rattle to amuse 
children. I myself heard the Marquess 
of Hastings deliver the speech about 
which so much has liecn said, and I 
thought at the time it was one of the 
most imprudent addresses 1 had ever 
heard. I shall ever regard it in that 
light. The Marquess of ila.srings, I am 
sorry to say, has been In a great mea- 
sure the rause of all the dlsoidcr .and 
mischief which has taken place. 'Die 
freedom of disciti>8ion in this Court is 
very useful to India, and wiiatevcr the 
rauV of an indiddual may be, I will not 
shrink from expressing my opinion of 
Ills conduct, (p) 

'llic Manquess of Hastings was the ser- 
vant of the Company, and 1 think his 
conduct was most indcrorous. We have 
had good proof of his sincerity, with 
regard to tlie regulations which he put 
forth; for we are inlorraed, that the 
most severe letter to Mr. Buckitigham 
was MUitteii with his own hand. This 
was his own act. (q) I am desirous the 
saddle should be put on the right horse. 
It is dxcil on the Marque.<iS of Hastings, 


and he cannot throw It off. I think hh 
conduct OD this subject, Isa grentblot hi 
the histoty of his administration. I sm 
this, because I find that it is not stmt 
elsewhcr^. A proof that Mr.' Adtun'i 
conduct did not proceed from malice may 
be found in the fact which has been 
stated, that Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Buck* 
ingham's Counsel, moved a compllifien* 
tary address to Mr. Adam. It has been 
mentioned, that Mr. Palmer's name was 
attached to that address; but it should 
also he stated that that gentleman pro- 
posed, that a piece of plate should be 
presented to Mr. Adam. Mr. Palmer has 
Dccn mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons, as a person who has patronised 
Mr. Buckingham. I know Mr. Palmer, 
and I am certain that if he euttntained 
the same opinion of Mr. Adam's con- 
duct, as that which is held by some |)er- 
sons here, lie never would have lent him- 
self to this act. 1 do not doubt that Mr. 
Palmer may difier with Mr. Adam, on 
general principles, because he is the ad- 
vocate of a free press ; but hU acts prove 
that he does not belieiT Mr. Adam to 
have been actuated by any bad motive, (r) 
I cannot avoid tbiuklng that the Marquess 
of Hastings gave encoumgeineut to Mr. 
Biirklngham, which set that gentleman 
oif in the course which he has pursued 
so unfortunately for himself. On this 
aci'ount, I am sorry that Mr. Adam 
could not, consistently with his sense of 
duty, have delayed the pronouncing of 
the sentence against Mr. Buckingham. I 
wish lie had, as it were, placed a stool 
iu the way, to break Mr. Buckinn^am's 
fall. I know Mr. Adam to be tender 
hearted, and overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness. I have known him 
for twenty-five years, and this was his 
chaiwcter down to 1820, when Isaw him 
last. His character cannot have changed 
so much since that time, (i) 

Nf mo repents fuU tarpiaMmtu. 


try hring without imnillrl, a* united with a 
pretm lie (in nr^iiineiit for e\( hiding it, the same 
would liiilil j;utid u ith respect to any other insti- 
tution i and it would tie Just as consistent to say, 
** Ciirlstiauity )iever existe.! in a nonutry ex- 
actly situated a« India u, therefore we will Hot 
iotimneeit.” It ts too absurd toneeil an answer. 
. (p) But to what purpose, Mr. Traiit, if what 
yon my cannot he printed, sold, lent, or even 
given away for perusal, or otherwise, in India ? 

(«) Mr. Buckingham never received a letter 
wriltmi with the MarqueM’s own hand, lluty 
all eame Iron, and wem aifned by, the Chief 
Becivtary, except one or two from Sir. Maenabb. 
hU Private oeerrtar), which being maiked 
“Private and Conildcntial,*’ has never been 
printed; though Mr. Macnahh has given ujp, 
without sernpie, Mr. Buckingham's letters In 
reply to these, given under the same conddence, 
which Mr. Adam has published in his para- 
phlrt, without the originals that drew them 
nrth. Thlsml^t be remedied by Mr. Bucking- 
ham printing Mr. Maenabb *s; but he does 
noteonalder, that one breach of conAdenese U best 
renaH by making nnothtr ; ht will thArefortl 
still keep his unbroken. 


1 look upon Mr. Adam’s character as 
public property, and therefore wish it t<i 
oe placed in a proper light, {t) If state- 
ments went abroad uurontradicted, they 

(r) tVe have nothing to do with motive, tfthh 
art be cruel A|td unjust. A man W'ho takes tbo 
parse of another, to save from starv ng a hetplm 

a —and he who forges to save the life of a 
j may each have the most benevolent mo- 
th es; but these would not alter the act It Is only 
when conduct is doubtful, that motives are or 
onght tube considered. 'Iwey belong to a higher 
acconut than that of a human tribunal, ashy 
tills they ran seldom or ever be aseitnlned 
with certainty. 

(si May not a man infonr years, and that too 
amidst toe temptations of powef, undMo a 
great change? Let the recorni of Uip OM Mtlry 
answer this; where m«n who wm boani tad 
unexceptionable a few months before, are tong 
as rriminalt of the deepest dye. 

(tJBodowa; but ho Win not allow thltpab- 
lie property to be touched iln the couatry wV^ 
it is, he passes a law to prevent nay mia from 
daring to ose it os pahlic propeity, athirpfrit 
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wHl be bellevni to be confect It has 
been stattidi that all the Secretaries of 
the GoTchnnent wrote for the Johi* Bull ; 
BOW one-of those gentlemeo has request- 
ed me to say, ifiat he never wrote for 
it. (m) It could not be contradicted that 
ionu of the Secretaries wrote for that 
paper : tlte proprietors and editors of tlie 
John Bull were prosecuted by Mr. Buck- 
ini^u}. (•v) 1 think the cond‘.ict of 

thoj»e gentlemen was exceedingly impru- 
dent (y). (Hear '.) The civil service some- 
times standi in need of a “ flapper;” 
they will be all the better for hearing 
tliese things stated here. (A laugh.) 'riiev 
hare much to leaim ; but 1 do not think 
them quite so bad as they have been re- 
presented. 

I will not trouble the Court furtlicr. 
but rest satisfied with having |)erformed 
a sacred duty to a worthy man. 

Abientvm qoi rodit aroicomt 
Qui non defendit. alio calpante ; aolatoi 
(|ui captat n<ins humihain, famamque dicaru ; 
Finjere qni non vi«a potent ; commlua lacere 
Qui nequit; hk niger eat; huno lu, Roinane, 

caveto. 

The Chairman then put the question 
on Mr. Hume’s motion, which he de- 
clared to ^ carried in the negative. 

Hon. D. Kihnaihd.— S ir, before you 
put tlie question on the origitial motion, 

I beg to say a few word.**. Alauy gentle- 
tiR'ii who have expressed their inteutmu 
of delivering their sentitueuW on this 
question, have left the Court, under the 
impression that the discussion would 
lie adjourned ; therefore it seems it w 
intended to repeat the child’s play which 
took place on a former occasion, ot ad- 
jouriiingthe Court generally, instead of to 
a specific day, when it will be convenient 
to resume the debate.^ 1 am prepared, 
however, with a requisition to call for a 
new Court, coiwhed in nearly tlie same 
urms as tlial upon which we liave N*en 
brought togetlier to-day, which I wm put 
into the hands of the secretary. I f gen- 
tlemen supimse tha( they cau nut an end 
to this discussion by any tnck, they arc 
much mistaken. Because several gentle- 
men on this side of the Court, have de- 
parted, you think that you will avail y-our- 
soives of your minority, to get i »d of the 
queiUott. Why, Sir, the puWic will 
laugh at such puerility as this. (Cries 
of question.) 1 liave no intention, of 

(B) TI.U WM Mr. H«ory T. Priiuep, of whom 

of libel!, on Mr. Bncklncbsm, which the Judgo 
dodai^ bo eonld not tliink of without horror, 
m 4 Mnteaeed topty datuM^ 

(y) Hare k a genik term linked, w w 

convloM lihtMersi and tht Pities, njo ww 

nntiiMt Stitt? ■ ' ' 
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sayiRg any thins fbrther, but will yi^ld 
to the wishes of those respectablt nro- 
prietors who are calling ** question,^ 

Mr. BucKiNGHAM.—Mr. ClfldnaaB. I 
ho|$ to state, that 1 am mysei/deslr(>iMol 
offering some remarks to the Court, fti 
answer to certain observathms widcls 
have been made here this day. 1 know 
also, that many preprietors, who Intended 
to s^ak on tills question, have left tlio 
Court, under the iinnresslon that tho 
discussion would be aojounied. Under 
these drcunistances, f A))pcal to yoor 
ju-stice, rather than to your Indulgence. U> 
allow them .in upyiortunity of deUvcriug 
their sentiments. 

’Ihe Chairman denied that any lling 
like a trick was intended. a.i asserted by 
the honourable Mover, lie had hiiuseff 
come prepared to s|»eak on the question, 
but like other gentlemen, doubtless, he 
had been prevented, bccaivu; the Imn. 
Mover hail thought proper to occupy the 
attention of the Court for so long » 
period. He thougiit it was hard Us 
blame genllemcii for wishing to adjourn 
the Court, when even the honouniWn 
mover’s own friends could not stay. U 
was rather remarkable, that out of flie 
nine proprietors who had called tins 
Court together, only four had been pre- 
sent throughout the day. '1‘here were 
now about one hundred proprietors pre- 
sent, ninety of whom seemed to he desi- 
rous that the question should lie disposW 
ohitoiice; it was too much toexpectlhat 
they should give way to the njinorityof 

Sir C. Kordr.s was proceeding to» 
express him.self in favour of the adjourn- 
nient of the qmtjlion, when 
The Chairman called him to orderv 
The original question was still lK*fom 
the Court, upon which the 
proprietor had alreaily delivered lim 
sentiments; he could not address the 

Court again. ir w 

Sir C. Kokuks said, that if he ww 
not in order, he hail heeu Jed astray l»y 
the high example of the Cbairmaa him-. 

**Yiie Chairman said that he, in vfr^ 
tue of his olllre, was prlrihred to s|»c^ 
more than once ; but he had not o|K‘nc<l' 
his mouth, till somctWnR in tbf »baDr 
of a pei'soiiad chatgc had been brougha 

^'^^iT^quesiloii was then put from the 
chair, and declared to be carried In 
negative. A rennisition was 
given ill, signed by nine proprieKHH ihw 
K Court, railing anotlier "f/ J. 

Ukc the ^ame subject into ronsWcratlou. 

'fhe Court adjounicd i aiew minutes 
past 7 o’clock. 

"7*) Thu is sito 'ir 

OTiteraexpwe'l v® • t»riotTd*y,whini * 

tKsiiSriiarU liimfOBtbfrtiBe qwaAiwi* 

WeMegfadWtevthmTefanaa . • 

tH 
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- • ' Fridq, July 23. ’ 

(fn consequence of this Court navfng 
been held so late in the month, the fol- 
lowing sketch could only be prepared, but 
a full report will be given in our next 
Number.) 

This day a Meeting of the Proprietors 
of East India Stock was held, pursuant to 
a reouifitioii signed by nine Proprietors, 
for the piir|) 08 e of taking Into considera- 
tion the present state of the Press in In- 
dia, and the late proceedings which liat'c 
led to the banishment from India of the 
Editors of the Calcutta Journal. 

The Chairman stated the obiect for 
which the Court was made special. 

Mr. Home regretted the little attention 
which had been paid to a similar motion 
on a former occasion. The Court of Direc- 
tors had admitted that a forcible exclu- 
sion of Mr. Buckingham had taken place, 
and they nevertheless had refused to grant 
the documents and information required, 
witli a view to explain the causes of tliat 
deuortatiou. 'flic hou. Gentleman then 
ctiieivd into an examination of the prin- 
ciples which ought to iictuate tlie Govern- 
ment of India, with a view to its interests 
and security, and contended that nothing 
could more etfectually tend to place the 
Government of India in a favourable point 
of view, than its sanction of a free press. 
He then adverted to the conduct of Mr. 
Adam ’ towards Mr. Buckingham, and 
charged him with licing guilty of a great 
inconsistency, when, in his defence, ho 
denied that there was any public in India 
capable of giving an impartial opinion on 
the proceeaings of the Govcrilmeiit of In- 
dia, at the same time that he reevived 
their Addre.s.ses, and even answered 
them. With respect to the imtivc.*^, among 
whom it was said there was no public, 
liewoulda.sk, were there no natives of 
importance ? Were tlierc no natives of 
talent ? He would say the natives w'cre 
a most intelligent race. Alluding to the 
treatment of Mr. Buckingiiam, he con- 
tended that that gentleman had been 
baui^hed from India, because he spoke the 
spiitimcntsof a frecmim, while a paper, 
CHlIed the .iohii Bull, which wa.s titled 
with tlie most scunilous attacks on Mr. 
Buckingham, was encouraged. Ik hiul 
done every thing in his imwcr to make 
himself master of every tiling connected 
with the dl'^pute In'tween Mr, Bnekiug- 
baili and the Government ; be had exit- 
lutned both sides of the question : he had 
sought to hnd out tlie motive which ac- 
tuated Mr. Adam, believing, that though 
^vrong in principle, be might have been 
impelled by a con.«>eientious feeling; but 
he discovered lilni to be inconsistent in 
his dtH'larations— he found him support- 
ing the Jotin Bull, while he renioveilMr. 
Bnckiiighain from the shores of India; 
aud under all the^ircumstances he could 
not lielp tbinking that Mr. Adam had 
acted most ciilpaXdy} (bemr!) and ko 


thou($ht that all those ^vtio o)>pdiedaflio- 
tion which had fiir Its object the Inquiry 
into a proceeding of sneh udiisticc, Wooli 
also act very culiiably. (Hear 1) He ooa- 
eluded by moving the thrqe following reso- 
lutions: — 

1. qiiat it is declared by the 53d Geo. 
III. cap. 153, sect 33, to be the duw 
of this counti-y to promote the Interest 
and happines.i of the native intiabitanti of 
the. British dominions in India, and such 
measures ought to be adopted as may 
lead to the introduction among them cif 
useful knowledge, and of religious and 
moral improvement.'* 

2. That no means have been found sb 
effectual to secure to mankind the enjoy- 
ment of these blessings, as the diffusion 
of useful information by means of the 
press. 

3. 'I1iat there be laid before this Court 
copies of all minutes and orders of Couu- 
cil at the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, relating to the Public Press, 
and also copies of all correspondence be- 
tween those Governmentitand the Court 
of Dii (‘ctor.^ and the Board of Control re- 
specting the .same, to enable this Cquit 
to asccruiii how far the regulations, here- 
tofore and no^v in force, for tlio guidance 
of the Press in India, have as.si$ced or re- 
tarded the benevolent and national objects, 
which the Legislature ha.s declared it to be 
the duty of tills country to promote. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson was of opinion that the 
Indian authorities would have neglected 
tlieir duty if they had not acted as they 
had done towaixls Mr. Buckingham. He 
eiminerated the varioins article.^ which had 
appeared in the Valeuttn Journal, and at 
dilferent period.s had called forth the ad- 
monition of Government. It could not 
be supposed that Mr. Buckingham would 
have embarked 3000/. in the property of 
a newspaper, without making himself 
first acquainted with the regulations under 
which It wiis to be carried on. llie con- 
duct of tlie Government towards Mr. 
Buckingham had, in his opinion, been 
characterized by tlie greatest forbearance, 
and it wiis tiic duty of the Court to sup- 
port those whom they had ap{)oiuted to 
watch over the interests of tneir Indiali 
jHissesslons. He denied that a free press 
could exist in India, coinnatible witn the 
safety of the empire. 'Ine idea wm so 
a^urd, that it scarcely required refata^ 
tion. 'fhe hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded hy nnwing as an Amendment, 
“ 'I’hat the Court do approve of the let- 
ter whicli had been sent by the Court of 
Directoi's to the Bengal Government, ex- 
pressing their eutire approbation or tbe 
conduct of Mr. Adam towards the Press 
in India, aud his removal of Mr. 
ham from that country." 

Mr. S. Dixon seconded the Amend- 
ment* 

Mr. Ducxinoham said h<MciiieMd 
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that Court, nol^ with any intentam of 
loSkliigof htaeif* orof hw owuparticuT 
iJrca^ but ofeuteriu? upou the uunerai 
Ustiou of a Pre«j m India. In con- 
ifluencc, however, of the turn which the 
dKcus-ioii had taken, and narticulaily 
after the speech of the learned Proprietor 
near him (Mr- R* Jackson) , lie hoped the 
Court would allow him to reply to the 
unfounded imputations which iiad been 
rust upon his conduct. He was suniriscd 
ihiouSbout the whole of this discussion 
at tlie assumption that the Govcrnineut 
4 »f India was a despotism < a despotism 
was that wliich was «mied on where 
there was no law ; but iu India there wcie 
Jaws from time immemorial. The Hin- 
doos had laws ; so |iad tlie Mohammedans ; 
and there had been abundance of laws lor 
the Koverument of India enacted by the 
Uritisli Parliamcut. It was quite clair, 
then, that where there was so much ot 
legislation, there could not be what was 
htricily called an irresponsible dospotisnii 
'ITie hon. Proprietor then went at consider- 
able length into the whole detail of his own 
case in India, and rcfein*!! to the condi- 
tions on winch he held his license to rciiiai ti 
ill India, none of which, he contended, 
had he iu any single instance violated. 
He then coinplaiuea in the strongest terms 
(•f the oppressive and illegal treatment lie 
had received from the Indian authorities, 
of their iuellVctiuil attempts to obiuiu any 
conviction against liim in any ot the 
courts of law, and c(uitra8tcd their con- 
duct to him with the protection which 
tlicvciist around the libellous paper culled 
the ,/o/m liulli which was circulated un- 


der thor sanction in the ludian empire.-^ 
He ridiculed the idea that if the NaUvea 
of India were tlie lia|)py race described by 
some gcutiemcn connected with the Go- 
vernment. there couhl be any danger np- 
preheuded from exteudluc to them tiw 
permission to express their seutiinenta of 
foy ; and his unl> desire in ('ontending for 
the existence ot a Press iu India, was to 
benefit the Natives, and secure the staid- 
lity of the Empire. In couclusion, he 
assured the Court , that as long as lie had 
life and health, tlie cause of the Native as 
well as British mhabitauts of their Eastern 
Empire should be advocated: and that, 
if they would not ILtteii to his whispers in 
India, they must pre|iure theuisrlvcs for 
thunders here. 

Sir C. Korbf .8 siipt>orted the Motion. 

A Proprietor, whose name we could 
not learn, spoke in favour of the conduct 
of the luaian authorities. 

The Chairman observed, tlwt the ob- 
ject of the motion fii-st brought forward 
by Mr. D. Kinnalrd, hail, by the aipplc 
discussion thiit Inul taken place, b(*eii 
completely attained. He w.is soriy tliat 
a gentleman of Mr. Huekingliam s abili- 
ties hud not made Ills fortune in India, 
instead of appearing befoie that Court: 
but he felt bound to support Mr- 
in the lucaMires he hiul pursued, juid 
should therefore oppose the motion for 
fuiTher information on the subject. 

Tlie original Motion was llieii nega- 
tived, and the Anu ndmentwas agreed to. 
'I’he Court Hiijounieil at a i(fiBrter past 
eight oVlock. 


INDIAN AND COCOMAI. INTKU lGENf E. 


EAiT INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

JBewgrt/,— Papers and letten from 
this Presidency, extending to the loth 
of March, have reached us since onr 
last, and comm uiiicate information re- 
specting the wars with the Burmahs, 
which give the contest a more serious 
character than it had been expected to 
assume. Theorigiu of ihedispute, auu 
the seiaure of a British-boru subject by 
the Burmahs, was stated in the preceti- 
iug Number. The fidlowing letter from 
an officer on board the Sophia, dated oil 
Shiiporee, in the Tcek Naaf 
the 24lh of January, gives further par- 
ticulars relating to these events 

We ha.i! been obliged W 
troops from Shnparee, on *!? 

WiigWveiy«iiheidtby.. Lieut. E»haw 


is dead, and Lieut. Hay, an old 
of mine, is lno^t daiigeioi^ly ill. Mr- 
Bonnett, Commander ‘d the I lanet, » 
ulso seriouhly indisiMiiu'd. I he 1 lanet lelt 
l,neon the ktli ol Jan. for Cox « : 

that place aiqicar^ equally unlicaltliy: 
they have a number j-ick, with frequent 
deaths. The Bnniiahs ptMhist in 
Sluiparee Ixing iheii-s, and H*em very bof- 
tilelv inclined; on iheWlh, 
four iHiati' passed the vcsm*!, with 
souagc.s of rank, known by their gdt klf- 
tersals, fi*r the island. Our trisips oi 
their dcpjuture, of coui-sc ralscn the 
bt^ka4ler»f«*c]i tlie Biiniialis were in- 
tod ..f, lid.the f u‘''7„X 

was to a'*ccrtaiii the tiaitli of it. In tlie 
afternoon two principal men came on 
bofud, rcqucfetiug Mr. Clww U» pay them 
a vii-it mi tbc morrow. He W5» at I wk 
Naaf, .Tud on bis Icav^g Uic 
^itive orders, ihtmld any BunnaU boiu 
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«d lobe outoird, iiUi£wMWM,.«id iMUndlntit 

I#ii *•#!*** Bold** <rfitl>eiiiinri«ewhWi bi>-gain|( btfcw 4be*ioj, 


you a»l»vpiwidwo^ Ac iww^ which hU^scinr btm 4be KMg« wrh^flfr. 

tfe BttnmilW nhoWtid (the goo oeli^; ihot* Chew retutedf tsd attempted Id dnnr 
tk) i. left the vend about three sword. He wat however eoew <Ui- 
ipVock. A$ Mr. C. had not made hU ap- ^rmedi and, w^h hia cohapwiions/orcad 
jKtrance at 10 p. m. a very preasiug imi- ^)iere they were itripped 

latWn came through the interpreter, of every thing eacept their dothci, and 


Utien came through the interpreter, of every thing eacept their dothci, and 
wiahlng Mr. Chew to c^.oo tliem ewly morning were marched off, 

la the morning ; he accordingly went, and . ^ of about 2Q0, in«n, to a 

who relieved Mr. Boycefrom the morning an eaaminatioq. The interpreter inti- 
watch, for the. puipose of going, that mated to Mr. Chew that the rmaa< nu* 
ehodd tliey not be mick, or in eight, by 
1 r. M. to send a gnu-boat with the canoe, 
to Muudoo Creek, and to anchor tliere, 
then to despatch the canoe with two |ie(^ 


approved of hit detentbn, and tihe treat- 
ment he had received. 

On the 22d of January, they were 
embarked for Arracan, in a most mUe- 


pte to demand Ids iienoii, and wlsiied all manner, without food, and were 

who went to be volunteers. 1 was writing |^p j^ys aud nights m the boats. On 
to jou, ‘'i«“ «rr»v«U»Avm Mr.CVw 4cii^- 

Chew in riAt,— Mr. W c*me be- . audience of the rainb, which wei 

low and «afd he mart rend the boa off. “ “ 5,^ Xl Chew 


the European artillerymen \-oiuiitetfrea 
also: but ne allowed only two to go, with 
(WO liascars who then volunteered, for the 
cahoc. When arrived at the mouth of the 
creek, Mr. L— - aucliored, and sent 


had any thing, to do with his capture, 
but stated that he must write to the 
son of the King of Ava. who was many 
hundred miles off, and that the prisoners 


creek, Mr. L— - anchored, and sent hundred miles off, and tbatUiepnaoners 
the canoe to know what had become of must wait for the answer. They were 
them } shortly after, the cauoc returned, then remanded to the place of their 
saying they saw nothing of the boat or conttuemeut, where they remamed till 
the ten people who went ^>ith Mr. C. and February, upon which day 

were told that Mr. Chew and Mr. Itoyce |>ack to Mundoo. 

ban gone two days' march into the lute- grain on 


i-ior of the countiy, and would not return 

for a week. Mr, I, hearine tiiis, 

sent the gun -boat on board ; aud Tiudk*- 
diately went to Tivk Naat to acquaint 
Capr. Trueman (eommandiug therej of 
the circumstance, who had been informed 
6f it before he arrived, aud had scut an 
express on board, saying, “ Mr. Chew 
and the ofllcer who accuinpanied him to 
Mundoo were forcibly taken by the Bur- 
mahs, ami sent to a station about 16 
miles over the hills, and requested Mr. 

W to send him daily reiwrts of what 

transpires during Mr. Chew s alisence. 


On the 1 7th, Mr. t. hew Wi,s again on 
board the Sophia, having brought with 
him twenty-seven natives of Chitta- 
gong, whom he found prisoners in the 
hands of the son of the rajah of Arracan. 
Prior, however, to the seizure of Mr. 
Chew, the Burmese had made some 
hostile movements within the Caehar 
territory, ou the Eastern frontier of 
Sylbet \ for intelligence was communi- 
cated to the British commandant on 
that district, on the evening of the 16th 
of, January, that a body of about four 
thousand Burmese and Assamese bad 


U appears, from subsequent accounts, crossed into Uie plains at the 
that on Mr. Chew's landing, he was re- Bhenteka Pass, and were st^kmlsng 
reived by the jemiuador of Shopuree, tbemielves at the village of Bikram- 
and that shortly after the rajahs ap- pore; and also that a force to the 
peared at the head of alwut three huu- ward had defeated Rajah GiimMr 
dred men. They weutinto a shed where Sing's troops, and that a third diviaion 
he was seated, aud stood before him, were crossing the Mootagool fijaa inlo 
their troops iKiug drawn up in a half Jynten to the west. Major wewtw, 
elide between him and his W. They commanding the deUebmeut of native 
then commenced several interrogato- infantry io that quarter, resohr^, 
ries, among others asking what salary der rircomstapcei so threateuing, ' Io 
the Company gave him ; ami on being ciwcentrate Ins forte at Jatfiypii^, 
(old 1600 rupees, offerefl on the part of and moving from thenc^ attaclm fM 
the King of Ava, to give him more.— enemy before (hey could h>v«;^> 
MfrChew upon this b^an to grow sus- itrengtben their pojmou.^ 
pidottii m made a inotiott to depart, ton ^prdjpgly ordMid C^pUk Jalw* 
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UtcMMtMnditiri mA Mf ^ A. M; of the 
Iflh (hey off. At 6 A.M. 

hait)Ntf8«ff/trith greht dilllcutty, a veiy 
hea? y prav> «nd reod^juosle, and came 
into a comparatlvefy plain countty, 
when the iltuation’of the enemy was 
iliM»vered by tlie difcharireof two shots 
at the adranced ^ard. Their position 
extended alone the villages at the foot 

the hilh t wey were covered by the 
huts, bushes, &c. in a close and difficult 
couniry,' and on their right they had a 
stockade on the banks of a stecj^iullah 
occupied by about 200 men. The at- 
tach was made udder the command of 
Major Newton, to two divisions, the 
sentherh face Of the stockade heliig 
assaulted by Captain Johnstone, with 
part of the 23d regiment, and Rangier 
light infantry, and the enemy’s line in 
the villages being attacked by Captain 
Rowe, with part of the 10th regiment. 
The last-mentioned division was imme- 
diately successful, the greater part of 
the enemy flying to the hills at the first 
fire. Captain Bowe then wheeled his 
force to the attack of the stockade, 
which was making a brave resistance 
against Captain J^nstone, and in a 
short time it was carried by assault by 
the united exertions of both parties. In 
this affair five Sepoys were killed and 
eleven wounded, one of whom is since 
dead. The Burmese lost In the stock- 
aile, 34 in kil’ed, and 150 during the 
pursuit. One mah wounded was taken 
prisoner j one standard, several mus- 
kets and kookurs were captured; the 
grain, ammunition, Ac. were destroyed 
by the stockade taking fIrO At the close 
of the engagement. 

Mr Di Soott, the Governor General 8 

agent, who accompanied the troops to 
the scene of action, had two slwte 
through his grea^ coat, but escaped 

unhurt, llie enemy who fled, appear to 

have been Assamese, but t^se who 
held out, really ’Burmese. GuraMhr 
Sing, against whom the Burmese had 
taken Hie Reid, has made over bis 
c4a(ws on the Rajah of Caebar to the 
British Goveriiment, and sought pro- 
Uctidn in oof camp. 

The following extract of 
dated Camp, Budderpoor, Jan. 18, gives 
•BOtbrir version of the affair 

On the night of the I4th, Major N. 
iliehbrilii«iilt*of the rirer. At 


AnttaihMor, M 

in the phfln, and, as the form tmfmk 
^nibenrfoom tHeeBstWaid wM ilhiiri£ 
our position was critical. Haviitg om 
twenty men with us. we passsM the rNr 
in dlngecs, and took post lo tt to prevent 
any force seizing the boats and paMiaf 
over to us, while oapresses were sent to 
Capt. J. at'l'ilaya, and to B. ntRud^ 


WCB LUUVXUViaiCM UJ WMV « v.vwpi, K- 

the morning of the I7th,and Imwcdl ^teiy 
marched lowanls Blckranipopr; AWBt 
half-past three, we entered the aiort fw- 
mldable jungle that can well be imanutn. 

I giw you rny solemn assurance, that In 
all my life, 1 never sawany tWng to CToal 
it ; the path was along the steep hwls 
of a nullah, the reeds. Ac. were four 
feet above tne heads of the highest elo- 
phatits, and the ground was soft and rain, 
so much so, that all ag»t*e<l it would m 
impassable after one shower of hp** 
that If tve Ijad not the moon to hefnend 
us, we should not have' got through. At 
day-break we reached the open couMnr» 
and found the enemy stockaded on the 
banks of a nullah, and occupying we ifl- 
jacent viliage. Widle the tiwJpi remain- 
ed in a* column of grand dlvfslous, about 
half a mile fn)m ihclr position, I ad- 
vanced with 50 men to reconnoitre, and 
after a close sunvy 'vas fired upon j we 
whole of our men then niovid on lu the 
two dUddons, one assauM the stocky, 
and the other drove the Burmese out W 
the village to the hills ; the people hi the 
stockade made a most desiwi-aic res\it- 
ance, and it waannly 
hard fizhtliw that it was carried. Wc rc- 
mZTon die field'ftil 
and then returned to 
other Jungle as ba<l as the first. ^ e shall 
probably have to fight them W * 
Im .iticc Icarat th^hey ^ 

advance of a larger body. W 

come to Senls|H)or, driven out of Ws 
wuntry, which he has tendered ui our 
Government In sovereignty. 

The supposition of the writer of (hU 
letter that they would liavc to figlit 

affair of the 18tb January w»« hut the 
prelude to other 

^ On the nth Feliruii^ lufoem rtlpn 
was received at Malor Newtou . 
quarter., that the ,± 

vanred in treat tonfe to wlthtu 
vtrds of W po.' 

the north hank the 8oorm» rive;, 
and hud commenced cpMy“^‘y 
separate stockades on 
ou^jrouud. Capt-JobBihme .^o^ 
wmSmudiDf tl& P-t 
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BunoMM from works whi^b, if ponmil* 
ted to be fiuished> woold so materieUv 
Streop^beft tbeir posUioti on tbeBriiUo 
frontleri that their (uture reduction 
would cost the aeeriftee of many lives, 
determined, if possible, to drive them 
from the stockades while unfinished* 
With this view he directed Capt.Bowe, 
^vith part of the left wing 1st batt. 
10th regimeut, a detachment of the 2d 
batt, regt. N. I., and a party of 
Kopg^re light infantry, to cross the 
$0Qrma, whilst he himself proceeded in 
person, accompanied by Mr. Scott’s 
interpreter, up the river, to endeavour 
to induce the Burmese to desist from 
throwing up these fortifications. Per- 
ceiving however that there was no pro- 
bability of their acquiescence, and that 
they were rather waiting for further 
reiuforoementi, he directed the advance 
of the column. Qu reaching the first 
stockade, the Burmese fired upon the 
leading sections, who ascended the 
hei('ht and instantly drove them with 
the bayonet from the stockades, and 
rapidly following them up without giv- 
ing them time to rally, carried every 
stockade iu a similar gallant manner. 
Captain Johnstone’s instructious being 
not to commence firing unless roucu 
resistatme was made, the loss of the 
Btirmese was nut very considerable. 
With the stockades they abandoned a 
number of jinjals and imiikets, and 
the whole of their ammunition. This 
auccess on the part of the British force 
was not ohtaiacd without the loss of a 
jemadar of the 1st batt. 10th regt., and 
a number of men wounded, principally 
by spikes and bows set in the ground to 


eneiay. ThebBP(>fthltfQr»aM|ii«a». 
•ulerable. Lieut* Amutvom af thi 
10th iwgt. was killed ; ^;;ept. JShnilaaa, 
Pftheasdrggt and Bns^ Bafbiri^ 
of the 10th r^. leserely wounded ) and 
Lieut Col. Bi^en, Capt Bowie,' and 
Ensign Grpves, slightly. The numher 
of Sepoys killed and wounded amounted 
to aiwut 150. The party of the Bur- 
mese was supposed to amount to about 
2000, aud as they are stated to have de- 
feuded themselves with great bravery, 
their loss was thought to be consider- 
able. 

By the last accounts, the Burmese 
remained iu their position at Daood- 
putler, aud were employed iu strengdi- 
cning their works. Lieut-Col. Bowea 
speaks iu high terms of Gumbehr Sing, 
the Muniiipore chief, and his followers. 
Being iu front when our troops were 
advauciug, they attacked a party of the 
enemy’s nurse and fnot, retreating in 
disorder from their several p^itions on 
the banks of the river, and killed many 
of them. The reports received stated 
the loss of the Burmese in this affair as 
at five hundred men, and it was under- 
stood that they had subsequently eva- 
cuated the stockade, and were retreat- 
ing on Muunipore. The hill chiefs hail 
ivcMi assurances of their intention to 
Brass aud annoy them in their flight. 
Licut.-Col. limes, who arriv^ at 
SuttraiKirc on the evening of the 27th 
I'ebruary, took the command of, the 
troops there, and was to proceed after 
the Burmese on the following day. 

As it was considered that negotiation 
wquld no longer avail, and that any at- 
tempt at it would now be reganled as a 



Ifidto/H flUif Ctflonldl' IfiUiUi^¥llldt^ 


«tria% MQ|^i*t9 and midnUSa 
UrttetotioorofM^y* ^ 

Durlof many yean p^t, tlie Burmeia 
officers goveroing the country contiguous 
to our south-east frontier, hare, fh>m 
lime to dine, been guilty of acts of enr 
croachroent and aggression, which the 
British Government would have been 
fully justified in repelling by force. 

Solicitous, however, to preserve with 
all nations the rClaffiousof peace, the Bri- 
tish Govenimenthas considered it to be, 
in an especial manner, its du^r to make 
large tUlowances for the peculiar circum- 
stances and character of the Burmese 
Government and people, 'fhe coii^dous- 
nrss (rf its power to repel and puiiitih ag- 
gressions has streugtliened the motives 
of forbearance towards a nation removed, 
by their geographical situation, irom the 
immediate circle of our political relations, 
and with whom (as wp have no opposing 
interests) the Supreme.Government ought 
only to maintain a commercial inter- 
course on terms of equality and freedom, 
i-onducive to the welfare and prosperity 
of both countries. 

So long, therefore, as the aggi'essions, 
of which the British Government had to 
complain, could be treated as the unau- 
thorized acts of the subordinate omcers 
of tlie Burman Government, and c»uld 
be tolerated consistently with the nationm 
honour and the security of the British 

territoiies, the Supreme Government se- 
ll j n«inaA.>i.M iinim. 


II IWIIUSIUU, I'- ,, j 

tiona which would hai'C nillv justified, 
and ft-ora a State more formidable in po- 
sition and resources would have imperi- 
ously demanded, a resort to arms. 

Trusting that the motives of its c^i- 
liatory demeanour could not have oecu 
misunderstood, the British Goveruinent 
pciBuaded iUelf that the Government of 
Ava, however extravagant in its preten- 
sions, must have been no less desirous 
thah ourselves to maiutain a fnenuiy m- 
terconrsc so profitable w Jhat 
and could not but be sensible that as our 
moderation was founded on a 
ness of our strength, and, on » 8®"™ 
desire to prc.'ierve the bl®«»u,>K* ®' 
so our forbearance would not be carn^ 
beyond the limits where it 

compatible with the safety of our subiecte, 

the integrity of our dominions, and the 
honour of our country. , 

Unhappily, these expectations hmc 
been di^^inted. '"T"- Biinniic Gn- 


geeu oisapiwinini. The Bunncic G" 

5S.“5fe«d"‘4S.Sg 
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the more ’db.tiSctlV 
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i\m on our fimnUer) Btttleivt no dmdil 
of ici intention to execute Ita bisdteiif nd 
uniustifiidile threats. 

In prosecution of a groundiOMi claim td 
trhe^ island of 8hap«ttee, the Burmese 
Cluefs of Arracan, in a ttme of profound 
peace, and without any previous attempt 
at uegotiation on the p^ of their 0^ 
verument, attackeiL undercover of night 
a small guard of Biitiih troops, stationed 
on that island for purposes of j^lice, and 
drove them from their post with loss of 
several Uvea. No answer has been re* 
turned by the Court of Amerapoora to the 
demand of explanation and atonement 
which it was of course the doty of the 
British Government initantly to prefer | 
but which was made in the same spirit of 
condliation which had always characterii^ 
ed our communications with the Court of 
Ava. On the contrary, the Burmese Wk 
cal authorities have distinctly declared 
the determination of their Sovereign to 
invade the British dominions, unkss their 
groundless claim to Shapuree is unequl* 
vocally admitted. 

Sub'cqnently to the attack on the li* 
land of Shapuree, the commanding officer 
and several of the crew of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s schooner Sophia were liisldloi^f 
enticed on shore, and carried into the In- 
terfor, by the order of Commissioners ei* 
pccially deputed to Arnicaii by the Burmese 
Court, and although subMwuently release 
cd, they have been sent back without wy 
explanation or apology for the iniuiting 
outrage. , . . 

’fhe Burmese Generals on the uovt^ 
east have at the same moment adra^ 
their troops into the country of tacw, 
and occupied a post virithln only five mites 
of the frontier of Sylhet, notwi^taiid* 
Ingthey were distinctly warned by tho 
British Authorities in that quarter thM 
the petty state of Cachar was under the 
protertiim of the British Oovenimem, 
and that tlie movement of tinir troop 
must be regarded as an act of bostllUy to 
be repelled by force. In both quarters 
the BunnewJ Chiefs have publicly dedar- 
f d their determination to enter the Bri- 
tish tcrriioriei in pmsuit of 
fenders against the Oovcrnmciit of Ava, 
and have avowed hiientlons of open hos- 
tiUty a.s the aHernatire of our refusing to 
comply with their nujust and utterly In- 
adniissiblc pretensions. ^ ^ 

Whilst occupying their thnwtenteg po* 
fdtion on the British frontier, the Barmw 
Generals iHaoncd moreover the eonoom 
of Jyntea, another thief^hip situated si- 
milarly with Cachar, In re^ tothc dis- 
irW Of SvUict. and which naving former- 
by the BrilUh A.^- 
tie, to the family of the .rclttnlog B^, 
after a lrmi»rary coonilmoa, bad ^ 
more dhtincHl 

'lOe. 
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straHon wn actually made to enter his 
iercitoiv, wlien the adranceof the British 
trooM frustrated the execution of their 
hostile design. " 

'fhe deliberate silence of tiie Court of 
Amerapoora, as well as the comhini^on 
and extent of the operations undertaken 
by its officers, leave it no longer doubthil 
that tho acts and declarations of tiic sub- 
ordinate authorities are fully sanctioned 
by their Sovereign, and that that haughty 
and barbarous Court is not- only deter- 
mined to withhold all explauation and 
atonement for past injuries, but meditates 
projects of the most extravagant and un- 
justifiable aggression against the Uriilsh 
Government. 

The Governor General in Council, 
therefore, for the safety of the subjects, 
and the security of our districts, already 
seriously alarmed and injured by the ap- 
proach of the Burmese armies, has felt 
himself imperatively called on to antici- 
pate the tureatcoM invasion. The na- 
tiopal honour no less obviously requires 
that atonement should be had for wrongs 
so wantonly inflicted, aud so insolently 
maintained, and the national interests 
equally demand that we should seek by au 
appeal to arms that security against future 
insult and aggression which the arrogance 
and grasping spirit of the Burmese Go- 
vernment have denied to friendly expos- 
tulation and remonstrance. 

With these views and purposes, the 
Governor General in Council has deemed 
it an act of indispensable duty to adopt 
such measures as are necessai^ to vincH- 
cate the honour of the Biitish Govern- 
ment, to bring the Burmese to a just sense 
of Us character and rights, to obtain on 
advantageous adjustment of our eastern 
boundary, and to preclude the recurrence 
of similar insult and aggression in future. 

Still animated by a sincere desire for 
peace, and utterly averse IVom all pur- 
poses of agffhuKUsement, the Governor 
General in Council will rejoice If the ob- 
jects al)ove mentioned can be accomplish- 
ed without carrying the war to extremi- 
ties. But to whatever Icog^ the B urmese 
Government may render it necessary to 
prosecute hostilities, his Lordship in 
Council relies with coufidence on the jus- 
tice of our cause, on the resources of the 
Government, ana on tlie approved valour 
of our troops, for the early and successful 
termination of the contest 

By command of the Rij^t Honourable 
the Governor General iu Council. 

Geo. SwiNTON, Sec. to Government. 

There are one or tiro expressions in 
this Proclamation, which are sufficiently 
curious to' deserve more prominent no- 
tice. It Is called an insulting outrage '* 
iat a hostile people to seize a subject of 
another state, and carrv him into their 
territory, though (bey fiBerwanis 


him and Mild Mm back fp Mir;l(irmer 
connexions. What, then, 
the conduct of the Indien 
itsdf, who seize one of their, nm sub- 
jects, whom they are bound io pitote, 
banish him under cfrcumstancet of pe- 
culiar agmvaiioOi and never allow him 
to JO back } 

The Burmese were ** distinctly warn- 
ed" also, it seems, agaiust th^ faoitHe 
movements. These Indian pernors 
think a** warning" is sufficient to esta- 
blish their right. But foi^rtbst 
they have themselves been'** warned" 
by the Legislature of tliffir country^ 
a^inst encroachments on their neigh- 
bours, and increase of their territory. 
Should nottbeir neglect of these ** warn- 
ings" subject them to punishmieut 
also.’ 

If tt atonement should be had for 
wrongs wantonly hifticted and insolently 
maiutoined," the East India Company, 
as well as their ^vernors, have much to 
atone for. Their ‘ * arrogant and grasp- 
ing ‘spirit" has often committed Insult 
and aggression, and denied redress to 

friendly expostulation and remon- 
strance :" and their pretended reliance 
on the justice of their cause may pass 
current here, because we know literally 
nothing of the real grounds of dispute. 
Some of the India Company's officers in 
India and in England profess a great hor- 
ror of ex’pttrtf statements, and tPkik it 
cruel to speak harshly of men wh^ie an- 
swer cannot be heard. It would be well 
if such men would endeavour to get the 
Burmese version of the history of this 
war, andpublish it, side by side, withthe 
English Proclamation. It would exhibit, 
wc conceive, a striking contralt. 

In consequence of this determinatloii, 
the Government in India had taken up 
ships at Madras, and small Craft at Cal- 
cutta, for the purpose of sending a large 
force to the Burmese frontier imme- 
diately; and it was calculated that 
25,000 men would be' brought into the 
field. 

A highly interesting communication 
on this subject, has been transmltt^, to 
us from a quarter possessing the best 
information ; and as it is dated so late 
as the 16tb of March, it may be regard- 
ed as the latest, as well as most com- 
plete view of the present aspect of affidrs 
in India, that has reached this country : 

In my last, I gave you some litae exam- 
ples of the vacttlating poli^ of opr pre» 
sent Govenimeiiti>and;iiow 1 hare to. 
low it up by telliiig yon that t^e Baemese 
have availed th^selvcadf thetadraptiM 
thus offitred theme and now^that M 
hiare Mtoceeded in imiBiig 



I»dm mdChktttal Initttigme: 


tbesMSon for active operMlons on ow part 
rs they i»rp nsiiembfiiig a very teSc 
fierce ftrotti^Otti the ^ole extent of our 
ea^iii fratttier, from Obalpara to Ra- 
inoo. On their extreme right, indeed, 
theyhreaotmmerooe, that an attack upon 
Dacca b afmr^iided; in which caae oUr 
troops at Chbtagong and Ramoo would 
be completely turned, and their retreat, if 
not euwelv cut off, would be rendered 
very diflicuit, particularly if the advanced 
stete of the season should prevent the use 
of our small craft to assbt them in get- 
lingoff. 
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ilepartment is 
notoriously inelBcient: pruned down to 
pointof^co- 

nomy, it natur^y requires the most oc- 
Uve and. ujtelligeut head to carry on iu 
duties. The Quartennaster Geueim’s de- 
partment it is more difficult to pronounce 
upon; Its duties are very ill defined, and 
no attention whatever is paid to quallftca- 
tiou} it is, however, a favoured branch. 


and active service would no doubt improve 
it. The Army Commissariat Is proWbly 
the best organized department of the 

such oiSSflftM 'and* ***'^(? regulation has communicated thequieff 
* 1 * 12 *^ .TS «elf.intercst to some Indi- 

Ignonmt viduais ; and I am persuaded tlie public is 


of our power, or ve^ confident In their 
own resources. Our Goverumciit affect to 
think the former,* but, what makes the 
latter supposition not improbable, is a re- 
port of disturbances on our iiorth-easteru 
frontier, adjoining the Burmese ten itory, 
and extending fo Nepaul. If this sliouid 

K rove true, and the Nepaulesc be at the 
ottom of it, we may snortly expect to 
have our liands full. 

All this time too the Russians are 
quietly, but constantly approaching us. 
Some men, who were seen at dur north* 
western stations, and as far within our 
limits as Delhi, made no secret that an es- 
tablishment was being organized at Balkf 
which Is not very far from the limit of Mr. 
Elphinstone's excui'sion, so that they can- 
not find the route difficult. The extraordi- 
nary, and in many cases minute, knowledge 
which some Russian officers were found 
to possess, with respect to the situation of 
our cantonments, and the disposition of 
the regular troops, attracted a good deni 
of attention', when some of our overland 
travellers ' fell in witli their advanced 
posts ; and lately we are told thenuestioo 
has bwn so fhr entered into by Russian 
militaiy men. that the advantages of 
marching boldly into our territory, and 
taking up cantonments among the Ma- 
hratta States, during the hot season, have 
been weighed against the more prudent 
plan of passing the first year at Laliore, 
and organizing the Sikh army. 

Should cither of these plans be adopted, 

1 am sorry to say I thinx not so favour- 
ably as some do of our present means of 
xesbtahee. Ever since Lord Hastings left 
the countvy, the policy of those at tlic 
head of affiurs, towards the Army has been 
changed, in every possible manner ; the 
spirit of emulation and honourable ambl- 
ttoh of the officers b almost completely 
annlhUatOd ; and the privates are so worn 
down by sickness and hard duty, that 
d^rtion b more frequent than ever: and 
the men now enlbted are of a cast and 
ippeirmiee vastly inferior to the men who 
wereoocethe admiration of all beholden. 

. Thd staff of the Army, too, b in a de- 
phmiMc state for entenng imon a war 
with an active and enterpriung coemy* 


a gamer by the clumge. 'llie Orduanct* 
Commissariat Is the w»orst arranged and 
wont paid branch of the Gcmr^ Staff; 
it is Indeed the least favoured one of the 
sendee; and personal proscription and 
secret influence regulate every tlihig con- 
cerning it. The Medical Staff has of late 
years greatly improved. Mucli, however, 
IS wanting to complete it, particularly in 
its military, or rather, field department ; 
and a more encouraging system of promo- 
tion would be highw advantageous to it. 
Of the troops it is sufficient to say, that the 
Europeans of lib Majesty's seiVice would 
be the point ^api 


. . . '1 t^f the whole army : 

if they can stand service, there is no douht 
that the sepoys would behave well \ but 
some officers who have seen reverses In 
this countiy, arc not very sauguinc on this 
head. It IS generally acknowledged that 
the European constitution does not give 
way under five or six years of cxjiosiire to 
this climate : but afUT that period, tte 
British soldier, instead of being Inured to 
the climate, is, in nine cases out of ten, 
ruined by it, and not only bis health ana 
muscle, out the energy of hli mind is 
greatly diminished. When we consider 
then that a great )K)rtionof our Kuriwean 
troops have been many years in India, b 
is not too much to say, tliat their supo- 
riority depends entirt^y on opinion, '.md 
that this opinion would stand a great 
chance of ncing considcraiily weakened 
in the event of a struggle witli troops, 
many of whom would be natives of Asm, 
and all, comparatively, fresh and vigorous. 
It was very different with the French, in 
the wars of the Carnatic; they worn sl- 
, mated precisely as we were \ they eame 
from a distance in ships ; they had been 
suddenly planted under a burning min ; 
and they were, in fact, as much, and in 
many instances more, opposed to iucon- 
venieoccs from the cUmate than our 
troops ; yet tliey are always cited a& tn 
example in point. 

As long, however, as the Er«ropraii 
troops couJd make bead against an invad- 
ing force, so long, and no longer, would 
our native iafao^ be to be droeaded on, 
A defeat would almost dUhand oarMv ; 
and tboold we be.uoder the oeoeul^ 
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fulling back upon ourpupplIegA or in order 
to concentraic, IqueitiOD If oneman in ten 
of our native troopa, would oonaent tq 
leave the country he waa recruited in be* 
bind. 1 once knew four hundred old se- 
poyt deaert from one battalion in the 
courie of ^r and twenty hours. 

On the Bbngal estahlisiunent, the Eo« 
glneera are deficient; the ArtUlery are 
disgusted and discount ; the Cavalry 
are smart troops, but disregard their ofil- 
cers ; thelnfantry have scarcely any officers 
to disregard, their regiments being un- 
officered, by st^ appointments; yet If 
well commanded* they would, to a certain 
point, make tolerable soldiers : but they 
have no morale^ no stamina; the men 
who now fill dur ranks, are vattly Inferior 
to the sepoys of 17P9 and 1804. 

From this, and from your information 
from other quarters, yon may judge of the 
real character of this so much vaunted 
Indian Army ; for my own part 1 am quite 
certain, aod^l speak after having heard the 
sentiments of a great number of our most 
intelllgeiit officers, that our forces wUl 
not keep the field more than one cam- 
paign, if attacked by an enterprising 
enemy, unless some very decisive mea- 
sures are adopted. The first should be to 
restore the good humour of the offioert, by 
pensioning off the Military Secretary, and 
placing a Civil Servant in that office, and 
making the Commander in Chief the fott 
wgan of the army with Government, in- 
atead of being, as he now is, a mere in- 
strument in the hands of another. 2dly, 
To onpower the Government here to 
grant promotions for extraordinary ser- 
vices. at the recommendation of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 3dly. To give officers to 
every branch of the service. In proportion 
to toe number of men, and so as to equa- 
lize the chances of promotion as morn as 
possible, dtldy. To make a half-pay list 
composed of all officers bolding stw situ*> 
ations, filling up the vacancies thus oocar 
slotted In regiments, with effective officers. 
Stkly. 'lb increase the number of regi- 
ments, so as toaHow of a relief of every 
atatlon la the army every two years. 6thly. 
To bold out the benefits of the invalid and 
' pension establishments with a le«8 sparing 
md to those whose lengtii of service, or 
Infirmities, render them fit objects for in- 
dulgent consideration t and, Iwtiy, to 
encourage promotion, by establishing a 
liberal scale of graduateo pensions for re- 
tiring officert. 

An oflicer who was some yews ago 
almost inmed out of this service, is now 
holding a high station Ui the Rusiian 
Aimy; those who know him here, think 
him capable of any thing : and say that he 
has sachreaion to hate toe BenaaiGovern- 
snent, as may lead him to do ill be can in 
opopsidon to it. 

aioce writiiig the above, matteiv have 
^ been dcawing towards a crisis 


success, we have received a severe check; 
the enemy however retreated, widwot 
waiting for asecotid attack on the part of 
ov troops: but thU caution has .foirtii- 
nateiy had Its proper effiect on oqnof&oeii, 
and (aught them to treat thehr opponents 
with more respect. Report says, thatCol 
Innes, after having reuiforc^ and fokeu 
the command of Col. Bowen's detach- 
ment^lWed the Burmese during a few 

movement, in order to wait fmr’^Sr^h 
troops and a more favourable season. 
Meantime Govci'nmenthaveat last issued 

a proclamation, declaring os at war with 

the Burmese, and the 13th Light lufontry 
is once more ordered to be ready for ser- 
vice, tMether with the 38th, the 20^ Na- 
tive Infantry, two Companies of Artillery, 
and a train of sixteea guns, 'fhese, it is 
said, are to be joined ny a much larger 
force from Madras, so as to amount to 
about 10 or 12,000 meu, and to attack 
Rangoon, or some important point on the 
coast, where they are to go into canton- 
ments till the season for active operations 
commences. Troops are also gradually 
assembling on our eastern frontier, and a 
Regiment of Cavalry is ordei od to Kissen- 
guiue to be at hand. A depdt of Artillery 
IS forming at Dacca; and naif the rocket 
troop is on its way to take its shai‘e of the 
campaign. Alrmy, however, the ill ef- 
fects or draining the upper provinces of 
troops has begun to appear, in a pretended 
insurrection of one oi Scindia's Sirdars, 
which, no doubt, has occurred witii the 
privity of the Mahraja himself. Gen. Knox 
has marched against these people ; but we 
have not heard with what success. 

It 1i not known who is to command the 
two armies now forming. Gen. Sewell 
or Gen. Pritzler would be proper persons 
for the first ; but for our own nobody 
ventures to guess. Gen. D<— Is uotex- 
actly the man to inspire confidence t the 
Commander in Chief is, 1 sappolte, too 
high in rank ; and Gen. Ochleriony is too 
infirm. 1 should like to see Sir Gabriel 
Martindell brought on the staff again, and 
so would the Army at large. 

Amongst the orders latdly issued, is 
One forbidding oificcrs to trade, and say- 
ing, that any one who is proved to have 
ac^ contraiy to it, not by court mar- 
tial, but ** to tkf sutitfgetkm t/.tM Qih 
vtmor Omeroi in CouncUt** shall he con- 
sidered, ipso facto, as having forfeited the 
•entice! 'Iliiais looked upon as not only 
vq^f, but insulting ; for it seems toin- 
fer, that a spirit of traffic exists to a treat 
extent, winch to most untrue. Some 
officers to the eaatward (in the totonda) 
may have traded ; some othen Mve 
bought landed nrop^ in Oaknttaj .and 
some otheis,iiidndhtethe MUItenr w«- 
tary, have bought up Dilto in the faaaac : 
hntthtotoall) andit toihanitfolteltig- 
mattoe a whole serrioe, on acoffijRII of 
ttmfffiVlBdlfltato. 
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Another order has ktdy taken away 
the patrooeM of email appolntmeiite for 
soldim ana non-commisidoned officers, 
from heads of departments, and thrown 
them all Into tihe hands of the Adjutant 
General reiy unjust, and, on manyac* 
counts, a cruel regulation. 

Madras . — By advices from Madras, 
we learn, that the scarcity of grain, 
though rather alleviated, was by no 
means entirely remedied, and that the 
quantity in the presidency was not 
nearly adequate to the wants of the in- 
habitants. A most noble instance of 
disinterested humanity is recorded in 
the conduct of a native, named Pum- 
mel Aroomooga Moodelly, the re- 
membrance of which we have a plea- 
sure in assisting to perpetuate. During 
the dreadful scarcity, while all the other 
grain merchants bought of nothing 
hut indulging their avarice, at the ex- 
pense of the famishing community, 
by raising beyond Oven warrantable 
bounds, the price of that neccsiai^ of 
life, this individual disposed of his at 
a moderate price, keeping his banks- 
hall, or warehouse for grain, on the 
beech, daily open, and rendering every 
possible assistance to the distressed, 
even to the extent of preserving many 
human lives. The conduct of this Good 
Samaritan had obtaiiie<l for him the 
prayers and gratitudeof thoyeouwhom 
his bounty had been showered. 

Letters from Pondicherry, received 
at Madras, slate, that the recovery of 
the Governor, the Count Dupuy, from 
Us severe illness, had been celebrated 
with much pomp on the feast of St. An- 
drew. On this occasion, Hindoos, Mu- 
sulmans, and every other class, ccle- 
brated this feast in their pagodas, 
mosques, dte. ITie Count is stated to 
be perfectly restored to health. 

BoMftny.— Our Information from this 
Presidency has been conftne<l to few 
particulars. Letters from this islaiid 
itate, that Colonel Stannus, the newly- 
appointed British Resident at Bushirc, 
arrived at his desiination, with^ 
suite, on the 1 ;th of December-A fire 
had broken out on the 20tb of January , 
in the native town, at Bombay, which 
threatened great destruction, but by 
the activity of the residents it was for- 
tunately suppressed. 

. BeacoWew^The foltowing extract of 
a letter, written prior to the departure 
of Sir S. Raffles from Bcncoolen, as it 
conveys a recent account of this settle- 
ment, will bo md with some m- 
terest 

The eknalkm of^BenocKileni or Fort 


Marlbwoigl^ vpoQ the wmoMofStt* 

matra, is certainly one of tlie most plo- 
turesque which can be well imai^ i 
and in many respects as a mai^ficeiit 
soup (ftff/, bir exceeds any view I ham 
yet seen either in the Eastern Islands, 
which abound In beautiful fiteneiy, or 
the upper Prurinces of Hiodoostan. A 
grand amphitheatie of lofiy hilis, pierring 
the lower strata |of clouds, witti their 
craggy summiti, recalls to the i-ecoUectlon 
of the spectator some of the finest spots 
of Alpine scenery discoverable in Europe t 
—while that most siujmlar geological 
formation, the Oonong Beenkif or Sugar 
loaf, not only stands separate as a promi- 
nent, unerring, and permanent math to 
ships, but to the scientific eye distinctly 
exnibits tlie oririn of those mountainous 
formations, in the stupendous depositions 
which have descendca from that prodigi- 
ous flood of waters tliat tbrmerlv deluged 
the globe. This fine country, U biem 
with a soil boasting the highest fertility, 
and is evidently capable of hrinBiug forth 
any vegetable proouciion fonna in Hiii- 
doostan, and probably in Europe. In 
proof of this it may be mentioiied, that 


duced into Sumatra, iiuiier the adminis- 
t/atioD of Sir Stamford Raffles, with the 
most gratifying success, lliey are thriv- 
ing in perfection, and not only equal any 
procurable elsewhere, but now torm an 
rtant article in the diet of the popu- 
a. 'Ihe nutmegs and spices, on ac- 
count of which the lettiemcnt hat been 
long celebrated, are cultivated to an ex- 
tent, and thrive in a manner, of which 1 
could not previously have entertained tho 
slightest idwt.— Vet with all these adviui- 
tages, not exceeded by any British sciilc- 
i^nt in the world, the t|>pcarance of 
Marlboro’ cannot be said to add any credit 
to the well earned character, which our 
coiiniryrocu have generally acquired, for 
enterprise and persevering Indusj^. U 
woolu therefore form a matte; of ringu- 
htrly curious, and interesting spcculitioii, 
to enter into an inquiry regarding the 
causes which have conspired to rctaro the 
wrosperity of Bcncoolen r-that have ope- 
rate daring the lapse of nearly a century 
and a half, to contract the principal scat 
of British power in the Malay coun- 
tries, within limits scarcely exceed ug the 
bounds of an ordinary bngHsh village,— 
and not twice the dhnelisions of those 
of the ttiwn of Singapore, that has been 
founded only since the year 1^,— causes 
that have reduced id population, 
bare rendered the necetsariei of hfe 
gcarcely procurable over a magmficmit 
extent of territory capable of 
all that is required,— and comprahen^g 
a settlement and possessions, whrh d 

proper aitentto weic p^, 

pspaUe of oompktriyittoii^l^ oue 
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country for the loss of Java, and our other 
insular possessions, which a dash of the 
pen of his late Loraship of Londonderry 
so liberally bestowed upon the unmiti- 
gated enemies of our commerce, and 
would-be fivals, the Dutch. Dclendum 
est Carthago t was tlie well known ex- 
pression of tlie elder Cato ; and ** Cause 
Sumatra to be improved,” should l»e the 
exclamation of England. Let Holland, 
since our ministers would have it so, 
have possession of Java, but let England 
improve her settlements on Sumatra, and 
the power of our ungrateful allies will 
then be subjected to as much curtailment, 
in the Eastern Archipelago, as Amster- 
dam is known in Europe to be inferior to 
London. 

Sir Stamford Raffles is expected soon 
to quit the settlement for England. 1 had 
anopportunityofexamin1ng,yesterday,tlie 
labours of his Excellency in the various de- 
partoients of Natural Historical Science, 
and candour, liberality, truth, and jus- 
tice, compel me to say, they are of such 
vast importance to mankind, and science 
in geucral, as not merely to deserve, but 
must alMmlutely command admiration. 
Whatever opinions may exist as to his 
adniiiiistration on Java, but one senti- 
ment, that of unbounded, unequivocal 
applause, can be bestowed upon the 
mind which had the sagacity to plan 
the invaluable settlement of Singapore, 
and his labours, for such they may be 
truly termed, in Sumatra. A new spe- 
cies of Tiger, of Rliinoceros Hicornis, 
altogether different from that of Afri- 
ca, where that animal hitherto was 
alone supposed to exist, -rbesides several 
novel animals, of the squirrel, monkey 
and mouse tribes, together with a pro- 
digious uuiubcr of new acquisitions in 
Ornithology. Icthyology, and Botany,— 
will deservedly render Ins name illustnous 
in the aiiuiUs of science, as well as mark 
him out for the grand restorer of inter- 
course between the Eastern islands and 
western nations, from tlie flmid of light 
which liis administration has poured over 
onr knowledge of tho-^e valuable coun- 
tries,— comprehending the magnificent 
Ophir of antiquity, and far-famed realms 
of Sheba, the modem Java. 

Qichin CAino.— By the arrival of two 
vessels at Siugn|K)rc, from Sui^un, 
some adviees had been received from 
Cochin China. 

The accounts brought by these ves- 
sels, represent the country in the same 
state of repose as it is known to have 
enjoyed for many years back. The 
£nvo^ from Ava, in company with the 
Cochin Chinese Deputy, who had re- 
turned with him from that country, had 
reached Suigun safely, in the Portu- 
gese ship, in which a passare had 
been hospitably taken for him by the 
hon. Mr. PbiBips, tile Governor of 


Penang, after the destruction of his 
own junk, by a Are in the hatbour of 
that place. From thence he had pro- 
ceeded to the capital, where he was re- 
ported to have oeen well received by 
the court. The old Govenmr of Sul- 
gun, who received our Mission so gra- 
ciously in 1822, and without whom no 
public measure of consequence is car- 
ried into effect, bad also gone up to the 
Court a short time after him. The 
King of Cochin China had prepared a 
vessel to carry the Burman Envoy back, 
and we may expect to see him at this 
place in about two months. What po- 
litical consequences are likely to result, 
from this mission, we have not been 
able to learn, but the present accounts 
do not confirm the rumours which have 
been for some time in circnlarion at 
this place, that it had ended in coali- 
tion against the Siamese. 

China . — Recent letters from China 
state, that all Chinese goods were ex- 
tremely dear, in consequence of the 
great demand for the European market. 
The chops of the country and Ameri- 
can ships have been detained by the 
Hoppo, in consequence of the security 
merchants not having paid the duties 
on their imports. 

Singapore . — ^The accounts from this 
new settlement continue to be ver^ 
encouraging, every day bringing to it 
an increase of commerce and of popu- 
lation. It was calculated that upwards 
of 10,000 settlers were resident there ; 
new streets were making, formed of 
substantial brick houses, and a bridge 
had been built across the creek, with 
numerous other improvements both 
useful and onmmenlal. 

The Singapore Chronicle gives the 
following account of the departure of 
Colonel Farquhar from that settle- 
ment, and his arrival at Malacca. 

Oil the 2P.th December our late worthy 
and much esti'cmcd resident and com- 
mandant (Colonel Farquhar) embarked 
for Bengal on board the ship Alexander, 
Captain Dickie, under the customan ho- 
nours. It was the greatest scene or bus- 
tle our infant settlement lias ever yet wit- 
nessed. At an early hour the whole oi- 
tive population Unea the beach, near the 
place of embarkation, where oar late re- 
spected chief was met by the resident com- 
manding officer of the troops, and all the 
principal European and native inhabitants, 
who accompanied him to the ship. He 
was saluted by all thit vessels in the road 
as he passed them, and the concourse of 
boats, with native music, streamers and 
decorations of every desenption, exceed- 
ed ei-ery thhig of the hfod t hife ever yet 
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beheld The numerom diKcharges of 
cannon in the midst of the bnw scene 
bore a very strong resemblance to a sea 
engagement I am not competent to con- 
vey an adeqnate idea of the respect, vene- 
ration. and sincere attachment evinced 
towards their late resident by all classes 
of tlie native population, among whom he 
has raided twenty-eight years, twenty of 
which have been passed in exercising 
the fiinclious of Governor over tiiem. 
The day before his departure, at the re- 
quiMtioD of the principal European and 
native inhabitants, a meeting was held at 
the Court-house, when resolutions were 
passed, expressive of tlie thanks of the 
Lnrppean iuhkbitauU for his uniform 
kindness, hospitality, and liberality to- 
wards them on all occasions, and request- 
ing his acceptance of a piece of plate of 
the value of ;1000 rupees. Another ex- 
^•dittglv warm address was presented 
by the Uunese, who requested his accept- 
anw of a senice of plate valued at sdoo 
dollare, and offering up their fervent 
prayers for his future health and prospe- 
nty. The natives of India resident at 
Singapore, the Bu^ps people, the Saltan, 
and the Tomengong also aoUressed most 
graufymg letters to the Colonel on his 
depar tare, constituting him , by a third and 
ionitletter, their accredited agent with the 
Kigiit Honourable the Governor General 
in an affair which they are now submitting 
to his Lordship through the resident. 

./(flrnrt.— By recent accounts from Ba- 
tavia we are informed that the monthly 
revenue derived from the excise on 
opium had increased in the last sale of 
the farms, one lac of rupees. The 
annual revenue which the Government 
of Java derives from this single branch 
amounts to very near Iweuiy-slx lacs 
of rupees. 
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ASacao.—X slight shock of earth- 
quake had been felt at tliis place ou 
the 2d of January, but did no damage. 
A decree has been issued by the Se- 
nate of Macao, taking off all restric- 
tions on the importation of opium, and 
allowing nou-residents and foreigners 
to dispose of it. 

/l/0nnttior.>-Tl)e latest letters from 
Port Louts state, tliat a most dreadfid 
hurricane occurred on ilic of Fe- 
bruary at that place, by which tlte 
greater part of the vessels in the port 
were destroyed, and the whole more or 
less damagM. In the interior, all the 
plantations were devastated, sugar 
noiues, mills, canes, and crops of every 
description were destroyed, and all the 
coffee and clove trees swept away, so 
that the colony can produce no more of 
either for years to come. In the town 
and vicinity, several houses were thrown 
down, ittd many people UUed. 


AFRICA. 

in mslmic. The wriltr ii the 
catd ptnon, u<l hi. object to correct 

collreuj of the customs at the Cape o'f 
Good Hope, and being advised that the 
properwuise to he pursued for the pur- 
pose of oblaiuing redress would be to 
*^‘‘‘** Commissioners of 
nis Mmesty s Treasury, a memorial was 
accordiuglv prepared by my professional 
wviser, Mr. Edwards, and who was also 
joiued with me in the indictment sub^ 
quently preferred, setting forth the causes 
of complamt, and praying an Inquiry, and 
was thereupon trausmittra to hii Excel- 
lency the Oovenior, for tlie purpose of 
inakuig such observations thejl^n as 
might k* thought proper previowly to its 
wing forwTirded, with the observatbns 
thereto appended, to this country. 

Shortly after this my merrantile con- 
cerns requiring my personal attendance in 
liondon, a passport was applied tor, and 
to my astouisliuient, refused, on the 
ground that a enminat prosecution was 
about U) be instituted against me for a li- 
bel ou Mr. Blair, contained In the ux- 
morial tliat I had so forwarded to bis Ex- 
cellency for tlie above purpose } and con- 
fonnahly to that iutlmatimi a prosecu'ioii 
wa.s iuhscquently commenced against me, 
together with Mr. Kdw'ards, by hbi Ma- 
jesty’s Fiscal, at the Instance of Mr. Blair. 

This indictment, aftor many delays, 
contrary to the rules and practice of the 
Courts of Law at the Cape, eventoaliy 
came ou for ti iai ; aue.\cr|)tioti was taken 
by me, as to the legality of the nrosecu- 
ti'ou, and tlie consequent w:uit of juruMlir- 
tioti by the Court, ou the ground that every 
Britldi suipt'cl has an uiicoutruilabic 
light to pel II ion his Majesty or Parlia- 
ment fur ledi css of grievances, and that 
aUjpocrulious for so doing were declar- 
ed lUegal by stat. 1st William and Mary, 
cap. 2. 'I'his exception came on for ar- 
gnincnt on the lOth of March last, and 
was decided against me ; and ou such ex- 
ception it was (and not ou the case gene- 
rsll) , as it appeared in the |>apcr above re- 
ferred to.) that tiic judgment of the Court 
was given, and against which 1 was ad- 
vised to appeal. 

Oil the of .Marcli the case came on 
for a final heating before tlic highest 
Court of Judicature in the colony, and the 
judgment of that Court was, ** 'fbat sdl 
foil her investigation of thU cose sbttil \ic 
at an end— Uiat it releases defendants 
from furtiier personal appearance— end 
wfhoUjf muitt them of the ehorgeim- 
lainn in the lnd/cfwe»/.“ 
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fndian Governors,— ‘Wehhvenot heard 
any thing decisive uri the subject of the 
intended changes in the Governorships 
of Madras and Bombay. Sir William 
A* Court is said to have been proposed 
by Ministers fur tlic latter Presidency : 
but nothing is yet ftnaily determined 
on. The resolution formerly attributed 
to the Cabinet, of never again appoint- 
ing a civil servant of the Company to 
be a Governor in India, is confidently 
repeated : though many still doubt its 
sincerity. Indeed, in direct opposition 
to this rule, it is asserted that Mr. 
Adam Is to have the Government of 
Madras, as a reward for the splendid 
proofs of literary and logical endow- 
ments evinced in bis celebrated Mani- 
festo, where he so ably defends the 
t)ositiou that all his countrymen in India 
are slaves t and that he only ceased to 
be so the moment he became a Go* 
vemor. Sir John Malcolm, if this be 
true, may perhaps also hope to succeed 
to the Governorship of Bombay ; and, 
as our recollections of the intellectual 
state of the society in that Island in 
1817, would lead us to hope that a few 
years passed among them might correct 
certain inexplicable notions entertained 
by Sir John on tlic subject of the Indian 
public and the Indian Press, we should 
be glad to hear of his being able to 
pass a few years in study and reflection 
at that settlement. The Court of Pro- 
prietors, in Leaden hall-street, is not 
the place for men to hope to enlarge 
their understandings ; though some 
heretofore liberal ones, seem, through 
its corrupting atmosphere, to have be- 
come strangely contracted. 

Indian Judfces.—SWc hear, from good 
authority, that the Chief Justice at 
Madras, Sir Kdinoiul Stanley, is ex- 
)H*ctcd in England : and wc have been 
usstiretl, from ctjually good authority, 
that the ap)H>intment has hoen offered 
to Sir Edward West, llnder existing 
cirrumstauccs wc should think it pro- 
bable that Sir Edward would not ncce^)t 
the appointment ; and considering his 
exertions in favour of the Native suitors 
at Bombay, whom lie has already eased 
of some of the heavy burthens which 
the lawyers had imposed on them, we 
feel disposed to believe that he would 
prefer coutinuiog among a community 


to whose interests he must be already 
in some degree attached. 

Indian jDtreefors.— -Nothing new has 
occurred since our last, among the 
members of the Direction. Certain 
rumours are afloat as to the possibility 
of a new candidate offering himself at 
the 'next vacancy, and as the experi- 
ment of a popular election can hardly 
be said to nave been fairly tried in that 
quarter, there is no predicting what 
might be the result. 

Mr. Spankie . — In the Court of Com- 
mon Picas, July 5, Mr. Gaselec (King’s 
Counsel), Mr. Spankie, who haslx'eti 
for some time in India, and Mr. Adam, 
of the Court of King's Bench, were in- 
troduced in purple and scarlet robes and 
flowing wigs, to the front of the bar of 
the Court, and went through the forma- 
lity of being raised to the dignity of the 
coif, when they received the congratu- 
lations of their learned brothers oil be- 
ing made Sergeants at Law. Mr, Ser- 
geant Spankie is, we believe, the first 
instance of any member of the long robe 
having taken legal rank after his return 
from profession^ practice in India* 

Indigo Trade.^Ylfi learn that certain 
measures are in progress in France, for 
encouraging the direct importation of 
indigo from India to that country, by 
placing heavy duties on the indigo 
nasslng through England to France. 
The eyes of the continental statesmen 
and of continental merchants seem to 
be owning towards India, rather more 
rapidly than the Company would wish : 
hut, until they relax their odious re- 
strictions against Colonization, and the 
free intercourse of Englishmen with 
their territories, we sbdl be glaii to 
give these continental adventurers every 
iiiformatioii ami assistance in our 

C ower. Patriotism is no doubt a virtue; 

ut it should only lead us to jnrefer our 
country iu doubti'ul matters, and not 
to exclude others from ail participation 
of that which we cauuot ourselves en- 
joy. It is inijMrtont to the itnprove- 
uieiitand happiness of India, thatEu- 
ropeaus should trade exteii«ively with 
that country and settle in it. ^gliih- 
men cannot so trade and settle, iu con- 
seciucnce of absurd and unjust restrict 
tious which do not apply to foreigners. 
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Rather than obstruct the improvement 
of India, it is better even that fo- 
reijfners should settle there than that 
Culouization should not take place; and 

far as in us lies we will do all in our 
power to encourage it. 

English /’resi.— We are happy to 
state, that the leading Journals of Eng- 
land begin to feel and express an inie- 
riht on the subject of the Indian Press ; 
and that through their powerful agency 
the minds of our statesmen arc likely 
to he opened to the great importance 
of this subject, before the next meet- 
ing of Parliament. Among the Lou- 
don daily piinls, the Globe and Tra- 
veller has taken a decided lead in its 
attention to Indian affairs generally, 
and to the freedom of its Press in par- 
ticular. On this subject, also, the Times 
Ini'* spoken powerfully, and its advo- 
cacy IS of the highest importance. The 
Morning Chronicle, whenever it has ex- 
pressed itself on the que^tion, has 
always reprobated the late restrictions, 
and the British Press has recently joined 
in this view, while the Examiner has 
frequently and happily exposed their 
absurdity. Among tlie provincial pa- 
lters of England, to whom India is in- 
debted for the great sympathy in her 
improvement, may be named, the Edin- 
Ixirgh Scotsman, Glasgow Free Press 
and CItronicle, Manchester Guardian, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Tyne, and Bristol 
Mercuries, with others perhaps which 
Imve not fallen under our notice. It 
will be gratifying to our Indian readers 
t'l learn even the fact of some inte- 
rest l>eing excited. In a bubsequent 
Number, we may perhaps collect a 
few of the scattered notices that have 
appeared in these papers, for preser- 
>ation and reference, as well as for im- 
mediate perusal, 

Haerend Doctor Among the 

proceedings which took place in Scot- 
land, at the last General Assembly, it 
was asserted by Doctor Maewhirtor, 
that the Pastor of the Scotch Church in 
Calcutta had been assidumis in his la- 
bours towards enlightening the minds 
of the natives of India ! Those who 
reside on the spot will not wonder at 
our doubting the accuracy of this asser- 
tion. Dr. Mac whiner further added, 
that though for ten or twelve years not 
a single Uindoo bad been converted, 
yet the spell was at length broken, and 
many of them were now hearers of the 
Reverend Doctor Bryce! with much 
more to the same effect. We should be 
sorry to say any thing uunecessarily 
banh pf Maewbirttr; but reaRy 


before be attempts to make the geed 
p^pie of Scotland believe this, be 
should have taken care to prevent its 
going further than private whispers: 
as in India particularly, and even in 
England by those who know the real 
state of the case —the Doctor's grave 
Insertions will excite something more 
than a mere smile at their weakness. 
No wonder tiiat some men are such 
enemies to the freedom of the press in 
India. It would be impossible, if this 
existed, for such assertions as these to 
remain long uncoutrodicted. 

Punishment of Seamen. --A verdict of 
damages has been given in the Court 
of Admiralty against Captain Mahon of 
the Agiucourt, an Indian free trader, 
for severity of punishment towards one 
of his men. The state of the law on 
this subject is extremely defective; but 
the iiuiiecessary cruelly exercised by 
commanders over those subject to their 
rule requires still more corn'ctioii ; 
and we therefore rejoice when all sevc* 
rities are visitcil with the sentence of 
the law. 

Benefits of Free Ti-ar/f.— The East 
India Company nay to their ships to 
and from China 22/. to 27/. per ton for 
the voyage. 'Fhe Moffntt and Juliana, 
two teak built shio'*, have recently been 
chartered under tlie new Act of l^arlia- 
inent to China, and back to the British 
settlcmeiit<« in North America, with 
teas, &c. at 10/. 8r. Or/, and 10/. 9r. Or/, 
per ton register for the voyage. 

Steam Navigation to Mir/.— Consi- 
derable interest has been excited by Urn 
hope of eifectiug a steam navigation to 
India, and the clforti made for the pur- 
pose have met with considerable sup- 
)K)rt. A urospectus has been issued by 
Captain Johnson (nut Liimtenant John- 
sou of the Navy, who is exerting him- 
self ill India; fur the furtherance of this 
undei|fting— hut we refer our readers 
gcuemlly to an article in the first Num- 
ber of the Oriental Herald for our own 
opinions on this subject. 

Oriental C/ut.— This Institution has 
been recently opened in Lower Gros- 
veuur-strcet, Grusvenor- square. I’be 
building selected for this establishment 
is the spacious mansion, No. Hi, lately 
occupied by his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland. The staircase opens into « 
number of apartineiiti on the first floor, 
the two principal of which arc appro- 
priated to the public dining-room and 
the readiug'room. 'rhese rooms, from 

tba oeiitra which we tuspcQtkdtwn 
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beautiful luitrei » are ftoithed in a style 
which ihoWB that a due attention to 
convenience as well at splendour has 
not been disrei^rded. On the vecond 
floor are alio a number of apartments, 
fitted up in the same style, some of 
which are to he appropriated for the 
use of those who may prefei^rivacy in 
entertainiOf their friends. The admis> 
sion is confined to those who have tra- 
velled or resided in Asia, St. Helena, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, 
in £[pypt, or at Constantinople, or 
whose official situations connect them 
with the admioistraiioD of our Eastern 
Government abroad or at home, or who 
are members of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety; and the number is at present 
limited to 800. The object of this Club 
is the same with those already esta- 
blished at the west end of the town, 
and from the cheapness of their din- 
ners, and the excellence of their wines, 
beside the advantage of a pleasant and 
select Society, they are likely to inter- 
fere with the interests of Coffee-houses. 
The entrance money is fifteen guineas, 
and the autiual snbsrriptioh six. When 
for so small a consideration a bachelor 
can almost make this splendid building 
his residence, while he lias the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a breakfast for 
ls« fid. and an excellent dinner for half 
a crown ; he will have but little tempta- 
tion to live at a Hotel or a Tavern. 

JUsi of the Ship Fame.— It is 
asserted, that the ship Fame, Capt. 
Young, which has been so long expected 
from fieucoolen, has been burnt at tea. 
A gentleman who came passenger in 
the Asia from St. Helena, and who has 
arrived in town, states that during bis 
stay at that Island, a ship arrived there 
from Bencoolen, bringing this intelli- 
gence. The details of this unfortunate 
accident are nut yet known ; but it is 
said that the ship caught fire, when at 
the distance of two days' sail from Ben- 
coolen, and was soon totally destroyed. 
The crew and passengers happily suc- 
ceeded in escaping; from the names, 
and after exjiosure in the ship’s boats, 
under all the inconveniences inseparable 
from such a situation, at length reached 
Bencoolen in safety ; but destitute of 
every thing, as they had been unable 
to save even tlie smallest portion of 
their property from the wreck. Sir 
Stamford Raffles, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bencoolen, and suite, were 
passengw on board the Fame ; and the 
unfortunate Mr. Arnot, one of the assist- 
anti in the ettablishmentof the Calcutta 
douittal, who wai ^aoitbtd^m India 


formerelyoffMdfh/rtohit^nt^oy^ifite 
and was Se^t round by ihia cnvuitouiaod 
unhealthy rofite, was also a Fulenger 
in rKU ill-fatifd ship, li addi a melan- 
choly interest to such hfi event as this, 
when an unhappy victim of the evil 
passions of man has bis auiferiugs still 
further augmented by causes altogether 
beyond human control. 

General Macquarie, On Sunday, 
July the 11th, the remains of this la- 
mented officer were removed from 
Duke-street, St. James's, attended by 
a most respectable assemblage of nobi- 
lity and gentry. Among whom were 
the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Brea- 
dalbane, Mr. Justice Park, Sir Alured 
Clarke, Sir Byam Martin, Sir Henry 
Torrens, General Hart, General Forbes, 
Sir Fitcruy Maclean, General Camp- 
bell, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Hon. Colonel Cochrane, 
Mr. Page, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Beale, 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Shank, Mr. 
M. Forlics, Colonel Lewis, Colonel D. 
Forbes, Major Caruac, and many more 
of the deceased’s friends, followed by 
about forty carriages ; among which, 
besides those of the parties present, 
were those of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Earl of Harrington, the Earl of 
Clarendon, the Earl of Bathurst, J. 
Wilmot Horton, Esq. M.P., the Hon. 
Basil Cochrane, &c. Ac, The whole 
proceeded through St. James’s-square, 
up Regent-street, and Portland-wace, 
entering the New- road, by Park-rrc- 
sceiit, where the procession dispersed ; 
and the hearse then proceeded along 
the City-road, accompanied by' the de- 
ceased’s son Master Lkchlan Macquarie, 
his brother. Colonel Charles Macqua- 
rie, Sir Charles Forbes and his four 
sons, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Meiklejohn, and a few more friends, in 
mourning coaches ; and on arriving at 
Hermitage Wharf the body was con- 
signed to a vessel, chartered for the pur- 
pose of conveying it to its last resting 
place, amoug the General’s ancestogs, 
m the Isle of MuU. 

TVfi AfonojM>fy,-^The account ddiver- 
ed to Parliament by the Salt Ifidta 
Companv, fiirnishing the prittie eoit of 
tea, and which has been published in 
the public prints, has mode a deep^hn' 
pression in the countiy. Great com- 
plaints are made by the tea-dealeA that 
the East India Company do not put np 
for sale a tuffiekni fuanHtqf lo mert 
the defHond orthe rapid increase of (he 
population of the country. At Norwich) 
Nottingham , and many other pNwes, 
we know it U determihed to petittoa 
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parUament to ^inpj4 thti Cotii|^iii|^ 
rive a fiupfjly eqvial to the ^maud. The 
rre^tpart of*t)ie«oiisumi^ioji of tea m 
^ese towns la in »greeH> teas and in 
consequence of thd obbat dbobbasb in 
the fuofiti^ of this Urtkle, *the very 
same tea wpich sold at the March sale 
at 7t. 3d. per lb. wiih thd duty, sold live 
years back at bi. 3d. ; thus provine: at 
once that it is the short supply which 
makes the price so enormous to the pub- 
lic, and this on an article now deemed a 
necessary of life. 

6'rerce.— >Greek newspapers to the 
27th of May, inclusive, have been re • 
ceived. The Greek Telegraph has a 
spirited proclamation by Conduriotti, 
to the Greeks, dated the 4ih (16) of 
April I and an article of the29ih of April, 
in which the entry of the Govemmeut 
troops into Tripolitza is noticed, and a 
fervent hope expressed that Najwli 
would, in a few days, acknowledge the 
legitimate authority. The plague is 
said to rage in Alexandria. 

We notice with pleasure, in the same 
paper, a letter in English, written by 
tlie Honourable Leicester Stanhope, at 
Salona, tt> the Ipsariots, congratulating 
them on the spirit of patriotism which 
they had evinced, and announcing to 
them the present of a printing press by 
the Greek Committee* This present 
will prove most accc^itable; for the 
spirit of literature and free discussion 
seems to have made astonishing strides, 
within a few months, among the Greeks. 

The following newspapers are now 
published in Greece 

At Missoionghi — The Greek Chroni- 
cle (in Greek ;) the Greek Telegraph 
(in several languages.) 

At Hydra— The friend of the Laws 
( in Greek.) 

At Athens— The Athens Free Press (in 
Greek.) 

. At Psara— The Psara Newspaper (in 
Greek.) 

All the above, in consequence of an 
arrangement made with Mr. Freeling, 
may now be obtained by giving orders 
through the Foreign Post-office. 

Greet Qtuse.-^The Greeks are en- 
deavouring to raise an expedition to 
proceed against the Turks, who occupy 
several points i Macedonia : but it is 
fear^ that they must confine them- 
selves to the defensive for the present, 
as the Pasha of Egypt is really preparing 
to send a fleet to Candla, manned with 
Austrian and Malay sailors. Provi- 
dence, however, which seems resolved 
to aid the Greeks, in spite of their own 
unworthy dUsefliiona, W raised them 
Oriiatai Hmtdf Vol 2< 


up a Prophet in Arabia and Upper 
Egypt, in the person of a Wehabite^ 
who has already a large army of Araba 
and Egyptians in hostility to the Pasha* 
with the entire population of the part in 
which they now are, favourable ta tbeir 
views. To crush this dan^r the Pasha 
has ordered much of h» disposable 
force to proceed against the Wehabite. 
l^pbet; audit is certain that ifhia 
fleet sails; the troops which it conveys 
will not be numerous. 

The naval force of the Turks iu the 
Gulf of Lepanto Is only eight vessels : 
viz. three frigates, two corvettes, and 
three brigs. The Greeks have in the 
waters of Ipsara not less than 180 sail, 
but chiefly small vessels, incapable of a 
serious attack upon the Turks. They 
have, however, resolved, it appears, to 
devote a. great portion of their loan to. 
the purchase of large English merchant 
vessels, which they will convert into 
vessels of war. 

Egyptian Lozoveffof.— Preparations 
were * making at Alexandria for esta - 
blishing a Lazaretto. This fact aluue 
proves how much the present Sovereign 
of Egypt is enlightcued. If a similar 
measure were carried into cifect in tbe> 
other parts of the East, there would bo- 
nil cud to the ravages of the plague,^ 
which spreads amongst the Turks only 
in consequence of their belief in fata-^ 
lism . — European Review. 

Queen of the Sandwich hUxnd^-^ 
The English newspapers announced the 
death of this lady with a kind of mock« 
heroic solemnity, and have since been 
jocular upon her husband, In come* 
qlience of his having other wives. This 
conduct has sometniug savage in it. 
We cannot enter exactly Into the emo*- 
tlons of a person brougntupinthe state 
of society prevalent in those islandf, 
but this king, as be is ridiculously call* 
cd, must have possessed some portion of 
the feelings of a man, and must in con- 
sequence be grieved to see his wife cut 
off in the midst of strangers. Ills haw- 
ing other wives could be little compen- 
sation for the loss of this ; the bumaia 
heart has always a pole to which its af*^ 
fections point. 'Fhe following U tbe^ 
official report 

The Queen of the Sandwich Islands dl^^ 
parted this life about half-past six tliia 
evening, without much apparent suffiiring* 
and in possession of htt sensei to a laj> 
moment, 'llie King, In the midst of thiw 
deep sorrow, manifests a Arumess of mind 
which haspcnctratcd everybody about him 
with a feeling of respect. ThouAvery an- 
xious to express his grief In ue nanner 

4K 
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ofhitcoontry, and to marka of de« hope in a day or two that he will 
ference which are usually paid to the dead better. 

there, he aubmits with pood sense and pa- (Signed) Henry H alpord. 

lienee to every auggestion which our ha- Henry Holland, 

bits dictate. Hugh Ley. 

Wchavc everyrewcH. to believe tl.at hi. Kvoaing, July nmt 

anxiety and depreasioii of mind have ag- Within a few days after (Wednesday, 
gravated all the symptoms of his disease ; duly 14,) the King also departed this 
which, bnt for this cause, might ere now life y and the same rites as are prevalent 
liavc terminated prosperously ; but we in their country have been observed. 


PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL ABROAD. 


Tlic Overture from the Presbyteries of 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and I.inUthgow, 
and the Synod of Moray, relative to the 
uropagatloii of the fiospel among the 
Heathen, iiaving been read, a Memorial 
and Petition fi*oin 13r. Ilryce of Calciuta 
was read by the Clerk, 'llic Memorial 
set forth the assiduous labours of the 
Presbyterian Church of Calcutta, towards 

ENLIGHTEN INO THE MINDS OF THE NA- 

nvEs OP India, in which the Bishop and 
the Episcopal Church had fully co-oper- 
ated. 'Hie Memorial stated the insutll- 
riency of Missionaries to accomplish the 
work of conversion, which they had 
themselves candidly aeknowlcdgeu, and 
that it w'as to the Assembly of the Cliurcli 
of Scotland they looked for effective means 
to spread the (Josuel among the Hindoos. 
A minute of the Kirk Ses.sioii of Calcutta 
was al.so read, approving of the Memorial. 
^Hic minute also stoted, that the Presi- 
dent of the Hoard of Control h.ad expressed 
his readiness to afford every facility iu fur- 
therance of the desiictl object. 

Ur. Macwhirter, during a long resi- 
dence in liidiii^ had paid attention to the 
subject, and for the first fen or twelve 
years he had thought not a sirtgh Hindoo 
could hare beeu converted. But the spell 
vm now brt>ken j many of them were 

KECULAR HEARERS OF I)r. BRYCE, but 

had uot received baptism and the Lord’.s 
Supper. The Memorial was the wisctiT 
proceeding that could have beni adopted : 
and if the Church of i^cothuul would lend 
Us p<»wcrful aid to tlie cause, there couUl 
he NO DOUBT of ultimate success. The 
Doctor, in passing a high culogium on 
his respected pjistor, whose character, he 
said, bad beim ass,'iilal by the libellous 
raESB, w.^s called to order by 

Mr. A. Thomson, who said tof Assem- 
bly was iiLsulted by such indecent allu- 
sbiw, aud that the dignity of the House 
would be conunitted if such a line \vas 
allowed, n an interminable debate might 
arise on a sabjeet uocoiwected with 
betore the Houae. 


Dr. Wacwhirtp.11 begged pardon If he 
bad been irregular, and hoped that his 
feelings might be his excuse. 

Dr. iNGLis rose, and after some preli- 
minary observations, said, that in 1796 
two overtures had been remitted to the 
Assembly from the Synods of Fife and 
Moray, having an object similar to the 
present, which were dismissed, it being 
the opinion of the House that the circum- 
stances of the times tvere unfavourable, 
but that at a future time, when no obsta- 
cle to the proewding iiroseiiteil itself, the 
Assembly would lulbpt the measure. He 
thought little was to be expected from 
merely preaching the Gospel loan unedu- 
cated, he might say, a barbarous people; 
they must first improve the yrmng minds, 
and teach the arts of civilization a.s preli- 
minary steps. Schools liad liceii opened 
in India, and already most salutary effects 
IumI been proiluced liy them ; and in prac- 
tising the arts of civilization, soincthiug 
wiw done for their worldly interests, 
which prepared their minds for embracing 
the Gos|)el of Christ. He was far from 
meaning to say there wa.s nb hope in 
preaching the Gospel to a people in any 
condition ; God forbid that lie should li- 
mit Divine Grace. 'ITie reason that he 
hehl previous education to lie iieces'^ary 
tvas, that a barbarous people were wed- 
ded to their superstitious rites ; but give 
theju knowledge and information— open 
their ideas to judge on other subjects, and 
it will lie found that superstition will not 
stand before intelligent minds— they first 
doul)t, and conviction followA Let them 
have a standing Ministry and appoint^ 
Christian Pastors. 'ITiere were learned 
as well as pious men among the natives of 
India, who were Imparting the blessings 
of our eulightened nation to their conu- 
tryinen, who ^ were balancing between 
their superstitious rites and Christianity. 
It was not in the highways, in the streets,, 
or in the fields, the object in riew wag to 
b^ attaint, bnt in Christian fem^; 
afid the Chiffch of SctrttondhacTtlkfiiptit- 
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est vomv to accompU»h ^ work. From 
their extensive connexions abroad) they 
would learn the mistakes that mav be 
committed) and the means of rectlrylng 
errors. 

Dr. Duncan of RuthweU spoke at con- 
siderable leu^thf strongly opposing the 
opinion that civilizing must precede chris- 
tiauisdng) and referred to the pix'sent state 
of the Souih Sea Islands in support of a 
contrary doctrine, wliere the vices of the 
inhabitant laid been done away, and 
whose swords had been turned into 
plough sliares and spears into piuniiig- 
nooks. The people had made rapid pro- 
gress in tlic arts of civilized life ; tlicir 
habits were changed ; they now enjoyed 
comforts they never knew oefore j the im- 
j>rovements in agriculture were beautify- 
ing tliose fine countries, and, what was 
more to the purpose, those lately savages 
were seen crowuiiijjto schools ot instme- 
tion, aud iiieii grey in years were learning 


the lesBons of children t these we the 
happy effects of Christianity) and traders 
returned with astonishment and admirn* 
tlon at what they had beheld. After hear- 
ing these facts, would any man lay his 
hand on his heart aud say ) they must first 
dvilize? 'ITie means were to send the 
Bible and Missionaries ; he confessed he 
once thought the latter useless ) but he 
thanked God he had changed his opinion. 
"Hie Rev. Doctor said he must see the 
measure brought into shape beforc he 
called on ids people for a collection, and 
before eoiicluding, made some observa- 
tions on a learned Hindoo (Ram Mohun 
Roy) whose name appearcil at the Minute 
apinnided to Dr. Bryce’s Memorial, and 
wlwso faith, he maintained, was not or- 
thodox; ill support of which he read the 
heads of souie chapters of a book just put 
into his hands. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to. 


SUITLEMBNTARY INDIAN INTKLLIGENCK. 


At the moment our publication was 
going lo press. Sir T. Stamford RafflcV 
letter, detailing the loss of the ship 
Fame^ arrived. The account alrcaily 
current in London was only imperfect 
rumour ; this is of course exact* 

The following arc extracts : 

Beucooletif Feb. 4. 

We embarked on the 2d instant, in the 
Fame, aud sailed at dayliglit for England, 
with a fair wind, and every piuspect of a 
quick and comfortable (lassage. I1ie ship 
was every tiling >ve cimld wish, and hav- 
ing clo.sed my charge liei-e much to my sa- 
tisTuctiou, it was one of the happiest da).s 
of my life. We were, perliaps, too happy, 
for iu tlic evening came a sad reverse. 
Sophia had just gone lo bed, and I had 
thrown off half my clothes, when a cry 
of Fire, fire I roused us from our calm 
content, and iii fite minutes the whole 
.sliip was in flames! I ran to cxauiiiiu 
wlicnce the flames principally issued, and 
found that the fire had its origin imme- 
diately under our cabin.— Down with the 
boats; where is Sophia? Here: the 
children ; here a rope to the side ; lower 
Lady Raffles— give her to me, says one— 
I’ll take her. says the Captmu. 'ihrow 
tlie gunpowder overlwai’d ; it cannot be 
iot at ; It is in the magazine, clo.se to the 
nrc '. Stand clear of the powder. Skuttle 
the water casks.— Water ! water ! Where 
is Sir Stamford? Come Into the boat, 
Nelson I Nelson i come into the boat. 


Push off; push off; stand clear of the 
afU‘r*part of ilie ship. 

All this pitssed much quicker tliAU I 
can write it: we pushed off, aud Jis wc 
did so, the names were issuing fiotn our 
cabins, and tiie whole of tlie after-part of 
the ship was in flames; the masts and 
sails now taking fire, we moved to a dis- 
tance, suffleient to avoid tlie immctllate 
explosion, but the flames were now com- 
ing out of the main hatchway, aud seeing 
the rest of the crew, witli the Captain, 
&c. still on Ixiard, wc pulled back to her 
under the bows, so as to bo most distant 
from the jiowder. As we approached, we 
perceived that the people from on board 
were getting into another boat on the op- 
posite .side ; she pushed off, we hailed her, 
nave you ail on board? Yes, all, save 
one. Who is he ? .lohnson, sick in his 
cot. Can we save him ? No, impossible ; 
the ffkmes were then Lisoiiig trom the 
hatchway : at this moineiit the {loor fel- 
low, scorched, limaginc, by the flames, 
roared out most lustily, liaviiig run up on 
the deck. 1 will go for him, says the 
Captain. The two Iwats then came to- 
gether, and we took out some of the per- 
sons from the Cajitain’s lK>at, which was 
overlufleu. He then pulled under the 
bowsprit Of the ship, and picked the poor 
fellow up. Are WMi all sate? Ve.«, we've 
got the mail ; all lives safe, thank God ; 
puli off from tlie siiip ; keep your eye ou 
a star, Sir Stamford ; there's one barely 
visible. 

We then kaulcd close to each other, 
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and ffinnd the Captain fortunately had a 
tximpass, but we had no light but from 
tlie ship. Onr distance from Bencoolen 
we estimated to be from twenty to thirty 
wiles ill a S.VV. direction, there beini? no 
landing-place to the southward of ikn- 
coolen. our only chance was to regjiin that 
port. 'Ihe Captain then undertook to lead, 
and we to follow in aN.N.K. courscas ucll 
as wecould. Nochance, no possibility being 
left that we could again aojiroach the ship, 
for she was now one splendid flame Itire 
and aft and aloft, her masts and sails in a 
blaze, and rocking too and fro, thi-eaten- 
ing to fall in an instant. There goes her 
«nif eiMiiast ; pull away my Imys: there 
goes the gunpowder, thank God ! 

You may judge of our situation with- 
out further particulars ; the alarm was 
given at about twenty minutes past eight, 
and in les.s than tcn ininntes .she wa.s in 
flames ; thei e w as not a soul on Imrd at 
half-past eight, ami in less than ten mi- 
initc.s afterwards slie was one grand mass 
of fire. 

My only apprehension was tiie want 
of boats to hold the people, as there was 
not lime to ha\e got out a long boat, or 
made a raft, all we had to rely upon were 
two small tM)ats, which fortunately were 
lowered without accident, and in these two 
Mimll open boats, without a dn»p of water 
or grain of food, or a rag of covering, ex- 
cept what we happened at the moment to 
lla^eon our hacks, we embarked on the 
xvidc ocean, thankful to (hnl for ills mer- 
cies. Poor iSophia having been taken out 
of her l>ed, had nothing on but a wraimer, 
neither shoes nor stockings ; the clnldren 
were just as tiiken out of bed, whence one 
had been snatched alter tin; flames Iiad at- 
tacked it. In .short there \va.s not time for 
anv one to think of more than two things 
—-Can the ship he saved ? No ; let ns save 
ourselves tlien j all else was swallowed up 
hi one great ruin. 

To make the best of our misfortune, 
we availed oui. selves ot tlie light from the 
shij) to steer a tolerably goo<l course to- 
wards the .shore; she eontiiiued to bum 
till alnnit inidniuht, when the sail petre, 
of W'hich she ha.l 2.i0 tons on hoard, look 
fire, and .sent no one of the most splendid 
atid brilliant flames that u.i' eiev^.'-eeii, 
illuminingthehori/on in ever) diieeuou,to 
an extent of not less than iilt> miles, and 
ca.stitig that kind of iiltie light over ii^, 
w'hieh is, of a!l ethers, nm.'t luridly lior- 
rible. She burnt and eontiniied to'flaine 
in this style for alnmt an hour or two, when 
we lost sight of the object in a cloud of 
smoke. 

Neither Nelson, nor Mr. Hell, our me- 
dical firiend, w ho had nccompauied us, had 
saved their coats, the tail ot mine, with a 
pot'ket handkerchief, served to keep .*?o- 

t diia's feet wai in ; and wc made breeches 
lor tlie children with our neckclotlis, 
Halil now came on, hut fortunately it was 
not of long c<jutlnttance, and wc got dry 


again— the night became serene and star- 
light. We were now certain of our course, 
and the men behaved manfully ; they rowM 
incessantly, and with good ueait and spi- 
j'it ; and never did poor mortals look out 
more for daylight and for laud than we 
did. Not that our sufferings or grounds 
of complaint were any thing to what has 
often befallen others, but from Sophia’s 
delicate health, as well as my own, ami 
the .stormy nature of our coast, I felt 
perfectly convinced wc wercunableto un- 
dergo stairation, and exposure to sun and 
wc.itlKi- many days, and, aware of the 
rapidity of the currents, I feared we might 
fall to the .southward of the port. 

At daylight wt reeogui.sed the Coa.st 
and Hat Island, which gave us gieat spi- 
rits, and lliougn wc found ourselves much 
to the soutliward of the port, we consider- 
ed ourselves almost at home. Sophia had 
gone through tlie night better tliaii could 
havclH'en expected, and we continued to 
pull on witli all our strength. About 
eiglit or nine o’clock we .saw a ship stand- 
ing to us from the Roads ; they had seen 
the flame on shore, and .sent out vessels 
ill all directions to our relief, and here 
certainly came a Minister of IVovidence, 
in tlie cnaraetcr of a Minister of the Gos- 
pel, for the first person 1 recognised was 
one of our Mi.ssionaries. They gave us a 
bucket of water, and we took tlie Captain 
on board as a pilot. 'I’he wind, however, 
wjw adverse, and we could not reach the 
shore, and took to the ship, w’here we got 
.some refreshment, and shelter from the 
.sun. By this time, JSopliia was miite ex- 
hausted,* fainting continually. .About two 
o’clock we landed safe and sound, and no 
words »if mine can do ju'-tice to the cx- 
pre.ssion of teeling, .sympathy, and kind- 
nc'-s with wliicli w e were lia’iled by every 
oic. If any proof liad been wanting that 
my admiiiistralioii had been satisfaetorvy 
liere we had it uneipiivocally from all; 
there w’as not a diy eye, and, as we drove 
Imck to our former home, loud wa.s the 
eiy of “ God he prai'^ed.” 

Hut enough; and f will only add, that 
we are now greatly recovered, in good 
spini.x, and bu>y at work in getting ready- 
made elothes for present u.<e. We went 
to bed at three in the alternoon, and Idid 
not aw’ake till six tlii.s morning. Sopliia 
had ne.irly as somul a .sleep, and wdth the 
exception of a bruise or two, and a little 
pain in the houe.s from fatigue, we liave 
nothing to complain of. 

'I'lie proiieily which I have lost, on the 
most moderate estimate, cannot be less 
than ‘2u,0l)0/., I might almost say 
Hut tlie loss which I have to regret beyond 
nil, 19 invpapci’s and drawings; all tny 
}Ni|M‘rs, of every description, ineludiiig my 
notes and observations, with memoirs 
and collections; .sufllcient for a full and 
aioulc history, not only of Sumatra, but 
of Borneo, and every other IsUumI in tbeiM! 
Seas ; my tnt<tidc4 account of the Ksla- 
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blishinent of Siugai)ore ; the history of 
ray owo Adminiatratiou ; grammars, dic- 
tionaries, itnd rocabalarics ; and last, not 
Ic.'ist, a grand map of Sumatra, on which 
I had been employed since my first arrival 
here, and on which, for the last six 
months, I hud bestowed almost my whole 
nudivided attention ; this, however, was 
not all— all my collections in natural his- 
tory, and my splendid collection of draw- 
ings, upwards of a tiiousaud in number, 
with all tlie valuable papers and notes of 
my friends Arnold and Jack ;.aud, to cou- 
clmle, I w'ill merely notice, tluit there was 
sc.uce an unknown animal, bird, beast, 
01 ndi, or an interosliug plant, which we 
had not on board. A living tapir, a new 
species of tiger, splendid pneasants, Ac. 
Ac. ail dnmenticated for tlie voyage. We 
Averc, in short, in thi.s nspect, a inTfcct 
Noah's Ark. All— all— has perislicu ; but, 
thank (iod, our lives have l)een spared, 
and w’e do not repine. 

Onr plriu is to get another .ship as 
a^ possible, and I tliliik you may still 
e\j>ect IIS in July. Tlicre is a chanec of a 
slop, called the Lady Flora, touching here 


on her way home, and llicre is a small 
ship In the Itoads, which may be con- 
verted into a packet, and take u.i home, 
as 1 have a captain and crew at com- 
mand. 


We cannot but lament the loss 
which science and literature have sus- 
tained hv the destruction of .Sir Siaiu- 
ford*s eoUeetions and writings, as the 
inlands he i> so iuiimatcly acquainted 
with, are still but imperfectly known to 
the public, notwitliManding the philo- 
sophical and superior researt'hes of 
Crawfurd. The specimens of natural 
hislory which his long residoiiee in 
these interesting regions ennbled him 
to bring together, were almost iinex 
anipled, it is said, in number and im- 
jMirtaiice; hut, notwithstanding, it is 
the inform.ition relating to ilic history' 
ot man and his manners, in svuh pecu- 
liar situations, that is Ui he priuci- 
pally regretted ; and this, rccolieetion 
aud labour may in a great inea-ure 
5»upply. 
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KING’.S FORCES IN INDIA. 

[From the London Guzelte,'] 

I’UOMOTIONS, APPOINTMF.MS, RF,\10VAL«. 

liENGAL. 

3?7A Foot. Gentleman Cadet G. K, 'I ho- 
lold, from the Uuy al Military College, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, \ice Ihmol, 
uj)|)oiiited to OJd Foot, dated 24 June 
1CJ4. 

44//i Fuot. C’apt. H.'H. Jacob, from 
6‘ith Foot, to be Captain, vice .M'Uaii, 
who cxciiange.s. 

MADRAS. 

Ut Foot. Lieut. C. M'Combie, from 
half-pay. Royal Afiican Corjis, to he 
Lieuteuaiit, a ice Graham, ap|»ointcd n» 
17 th Foot, dated 24 June 1}<J4 --A 11. 
(b mj'hy, Gent, to he Ensign, lice Glover, 
promoted in 2d West India Reg. daied2!/ 
June 1H24; and T. Hyue, Gent, to he 
ditto, dated 30 June 1K24. 

4fif/i Foot. Gentleman Cadet C. W. 
Tuchleke, from Royal Miliiiiry College, to 
be Knaiign, without purchase, vice Wood- 
hum, deceased, dated 24 June l62i. 

fAth Foot. Lieut. R. Campbell, from 
half-pay, 24th Fwit, to be Lieuteuaot, 
Aice U. B. Warren, who exebange*, dated 
24 June m\. 


BOMIUV. 

i7th Foot. W. 1). Ile\vs(m, Gent, to be 
Kn.sigii, AAithoni pnrehasi*, vice .Sniilh, 
deceased, dated 'I't June 1H24. 

aith Fo'd. Rieu't Lieut. Col. R. Giib- 
biiis to he Ideut. Colonel, \i(e Mackny, 
AN ho rctirt.s, dated A July lij24. 

Cr.VLON. 

Wh Foot, r.nsign R. Carr to he Lieu- 
trii.int, w'itiiont pnicliaM*, vice Orr, d<‘* 
oM'-cd, datid 2'.M)ei‘. U'.JJ; .uxl Fu.sigii 
M .Smith, to Ik* ditto, rice Ciaiicv, dc- 
ce.asefL dafe<l:W Dee. IX2.L 

Kid Font. H, Kelly, Gent, to he Ensign, 
A*ithoul puichase, A ice Li.- Ic, deceased, 
dated 25 .hme \Ki\. 

OifloH Rest Hospital A.ssi.stanl M. 
.M'Deimoll, .M.l)., t«» he A.ssist;mt Sim- 
e(‘oii. A ice Hoalson, decea-ed, dated 
2.> Dec. Ib23. — Lieutctiant J. Kmsiie, 
from half-pay fc.'Id Fmit, to Ik- LienU-- 
naiit, vice J. M. Lewis, who exeijange#, 
dated 21 June |HJL 

EASr INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE. 

[From the Indian Gazette*.] 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOiNrMKNTi. 

ForflfWiam.-Jaii. 12. Mr. Harring- 
ton if appointed to be First Judge of 
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the Courts of Sudder Pew^ny and Aza- 
mat Adawlut.— Jan. 22. Mr. A. Mac- 
henzie, to be Fourth Jud^ of the Fro- 
yindal Court of Appeal and Court of Cir- 
cuit, for. the Division of Bareilly-— Mr. 
W. Cracroft, to be Jud^e and Ma^strate 
of Etawah ; and Mr. D. Harding, to be 
ditto of Juanpore.— Jan. 29. Mr. J-lYot- 
ter, jun. to be Assistant to the Sub-Troa- 
•urer.— Feb. 5. Mr. C. '1\ Scaly, to be 
Senior Jud^ of the Pravlncial Court of 
Appeal ana Court of Circuit, for the IM- 
visfon of Calcutta ; Mr. U. Todd, to be 
Second Judge of ditto ; Mr. C. U. Martin, 
to be Third Judge of ditto ; Mr* R. Wid- 
pole, Fouilh Judge of ditto ; Mr. C. J. 
Middleton, to be Judge and Magistrate of 
the District of Midni^re ; Mr. V. Bis- 
coe, ditto of Sylhet ; Mr. Jas. Armstrong, 
to be Register of the Jungle Mehauls; 
and Mr. J. Hawkins, to be ditto of the 
Suburbs of Calcutta.— Feb. 13. Capt. J. 
Stewart, to be Resideuc at Gwalior; Maj. 
F. V. Raper, to be Political Agent at 
Jyepore; and Capt. A. liockett, to be 
Assistant to the Resident at Lucknow. 

Fort ITI/rtam.— Februaiy 26. Capt. H. 
Cook, 4th Regt. N, 1. to be Superintendent 
iiMhe District of Gonickiiore, vice Stone- 
ham.— March 5. Mr. A. Stirling, to be 
Secretary to the Government, in the Per- 
sian Department ; Mr. S. Fraser, Deputy 
Secretary to the Goveniraent in the Per- 
sian Department. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

ffead Quarters^ Camp, Meerut.— im. 
27. Lieut. D. P. Wood, 1st Batt. llth 
Regt. N, l. to be Interpreter and Quarter- 
master to the Corps, subject to the condi- 
tion presa ibed in General Orders of 17 
Feb. last, vice Kieruander, who resigns.— 
Feb. 2. Col. W. Marlay, penuanent As- 
sistant Quartermaster General, to be De- 
puty Quartermaster General to the King's 
troops serving in the East Indies, vice J. 
Campbtdl, dated July 3, 182;i.— Feb. 7. 
Lieut. O. Phillii)s, of Ist B^t. 28th Regt. 
N. 1. to be Iuterpi*eter aud Quartermaster 
to the Corps, vice Siiumonds.- Feb. 10. 
Lieut. T. Sewell, of 1st Batt. 5th Regt. 

N. 1. is appointed to act as Fort Adju- 
tant at Agra, during Capt. Turaeris ab- 
aeuce.— Feb.ll. Capt. Hawkes, 5th Light 
Cavalry, to be Aide-de-camp to the Com- 
mander in Chief, vice Houeywood. 

Fort Feb. 26. Lieut. H. C. 

Baker, of the Regiment of Artillery, to 
be an Assistant to Capt. Schalcb ; Lieut. 
. Col. 'Hdy, to be Assistant A4j. Geo. to 
H. M. Forces in India, vice M^. Croker, 
embarked forEurotie. 

OENfiRAL ORDERS. 

Fort mUiarn, F<6. 12, 1824.— No. 50 
of 1824.— The rates of pay aud half or 
full batta, with the rules under which the 
latter is allowed to all local troops in G. 

O. 0. G. 2d May, 1823. are from the Ist 

insumti to be re&derea »pplkahle to the 


frstn.t^ir^c. 


HilU , 

ral ranks: the retervadQii ^Ihlhed in 
the 16th clause of that or4ef In fhvonr of 
actual incumbents in each inak contlnu- 
Ing to receive their present pay (If higher 
than the new rates) until promoted or 
otherwise disposed of. 

PROMOTIONS. 

J/ead Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Feb. 2. 
-His Excellency the Commander in Chief 
is pleased to order the following promo- 
tions 

16/A Lancers. Lieut. A. St. L. M*Ma- 
hon^ to be Brevet Captain, dated 16 Jau. 

4 /A Li^ht Dragoons, Lieut. Sir K. A. 
Jackson, Bart, from Uth Light Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Smith, who ex- 
changes, dated June .5, 1823.— Lieut. J. 
Robinson, from half-pay, 8th Light Dra- 
goons, to be Lieutenant, vice G. Robbins, 
who cxcliauges, receiving the difference, 
dated July 17, 182.3.— Brevet Major K. 
Byne, from 17th Light Dragoons, to be 
Captain, vice Scott, who exchanges, dated 
July 24, 1823. 

13/A Light Dragoons.— C 2 i\tX. M. Bo- 
ners to be Major, by purchase, vice Ma- 
calisler, who retires, dated June 1823. 
—Lieut. J. Tomlinson to be Captain, by 
purchase, vice Bowers, ditto ; and Cornet 
N. Nash, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Tomlinson, ditto; Cornet J. G. 
Everad, from half-pay, 12th Light Dra- 
goons, to be Cornet, vice St. lohn, dated 
June 4, 1824; and J. G. Ogilvie, Gent, to 
be Cornet, vice Na.sh, dated June 5, 182.3. 

1#/ Foot, Brevet Major J. Mitchell, 
from half-pay. 49th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice McDonald, who exchanges, dated 
June 26, 1823. 

MthFoot, Lieut, K. M'Kenzie to he 
Captain, without purchase, vice Rawlins, 
deceased, dated Jan. 27, 182:1.— Ensign 
A. Onusby to be Lieutenant, vice M'Ken- 
zie, ditto.— B. V. Layard, Gent, to be En- 
sign, vice Ormsby, July 24, 1823.— Ideiit. 
R. Stack, to be Brevet Captain, dated 25 
Jan. 1824. 

20/A Foot. Ensign G. Eyre to be Lieu- 
teuant, without purchase, vice Gilbert, 
deceased, dated Jan. 18, 1823.— Lieut. W. 
Maralister, from half-pay, 35th Foot, 
vice Congreve, wlio exenanges, receiving 
the differeiicc, dated July^, 1823. — S. 
W. Wybrauts, Gent, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Eyre, ditto. 

.38/A Foot. Ensign T, A, IVant to be 
Lieutcuaut, without purchase, vice Hus- 
ton, deceased, dated Feb. 9, 1^— 
Cadet H. B. Stokes, from the Royal Mili- 
tary College, to be Ensign, vice Trant, 
dated July 24, 1823. 

40/A Foot. Lieut. Qen.J. Montgomerie, 
from 74th Foot, to be Colouel, rice Gen. 
Manners, deceased, dated Jituc 13, 1823. 

44/A Foot. Paymaster T. Burke, from 
17th Foot, to be Paymaster, rice Msop, 
dated July 17, 1823. 
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i6th F 0 ot, Ueut. A. Fraser, from 7th 
F<x>t, to be Lieuieuant, vice 3tuart, dated 
June 5, 1823. 

i7 th Fooi, Capt. P. W« Ramsay to be 
M^or, by purchase, vice Stanhope, pro* 
luoted, dated July 3, i823.^Lieut. J. T. 
Keays to be Captain, by purchase, vice 
llainsay, ditto.— Ensign A. Mair, from 
(i8th Foot, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Ke^s, ditto. 

67th Foot* Capt. J. Alaeo to be Mi^or, 
by purchase, vice Wyndnam, promoted, 
dated June 26, 1823^— Lieut. C. M. Har* 
rihoii to be Captain, by purchase, vice 
Algco, promoted, dated July 3, 1823.— 
Knsign C. Tlnling, from 76th Foot, to be 
Lieutenaut, by purchase, vice Harrison, 
ditto. 

mh Foot. Ensign C. Steuart to he 
Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Wind* 
sor, deceased, dated July 10, 1823. 

Fort Williom, Fei. 12. -Lieut, and 
lirevet Capt. 0. Snodgrass to be Captain 
of a Company, from Jan. 31, 1824, vice 
Oakes, deceased ; Ensign M. Smith to be 
Lieutenant, vice Snodgrass.— Feb. 19. Se- 
nior Mi^or U. H. Cunliife to he Lieut. 
Colonel, from Feb. 15, vice Paton, de- 
ceased. 

Medical Department. 

Fort fFilliamt Feb, 26.— Assistant Apo- 
thecary M. Barrett, attached to the hos- 
jdtal of the Na^re Division of Artillery, 
to the rank of Apothecary, to All the situ- 
ation of Apothecaiy in Fort William. 

Authorized in General Orders of the 
16tli ult. 

March 4.— Assistant Surgeon W. Jack- 
son to i>erform the Medical Duties of the 
Civil Station of Sylhet, vice Smith. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Qaartertf Camp, Meervtf Feb. 3. 
The under me Qtioned uuj^sted Assistant 
Surgeons are appointed to do duty at the 
Station speciAeu opposite to their naiucs : 

Assist. Surg. J. F. Stewart. . Nagpore. 

A.M.Clark..Mhow. 

J. A. Lamie. . Neciuuch. 

Feb. 7.— Assistant Surgeon W. Twi- 
ning to be Supernumerary SurKon hi 
luma, vice Mouat; and Assistant Surgeou 

G. Ftnlayson, from 8th Light Dragoons, 
to be Supernumerary Assistant Surgeon 
in India, vice J. Campbell.— March 4. 
Assistant Surgeon W. Jadcson, to perfonn 
the Medical Duties of the ClrU Station of 
Sylhet, vice Smith. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort Wtlliamj Feb. 1824, 

id Refit. N. I. Lieut. J. Stevens to rank 
from June 28, 1821, vice Jackson, struck 
o(r.-i-L!eut. P. Spencer, {now of the I6th 
1^. N. 1.) to rank from July 11, 18^, 
vice Jacobs, resigned. 

Medioed Deportment* 

^SuneoQ iL HeMlnp to rank from June 
U, vkeCerneflktretiredv-Siiftfm 

H. K. WU^n to ranK from July ll, 


for the augmeDtidOD.t>^SilifR)ii ll. 0. 
Kui^l to rank from July S, imfl, 
Johnston, promoted ; Su^n J. Rainleli 
to rank from Aug. 19, 188, vice QUmoo, 
deceased. 

REMOVALS^ * 

Dead Qmrtm* Comp, Meerint* Jem* 
27, 1824.— The following officers, 6m £n- 
si^s in their present Corps, are removed 
to be 4th Ensigns In the B^ments Spe- 
ctAcd opposite to their names :•*- 

Ensign J. G. Sharpe, from the 9th to 
the 8th Rm. N. 1. and 2^ Batt. at Hansl. 
—Ensign w. B. Gould, from the 22d to 
the 21st Regt. N. 1. and 1st Batt. at Eta- 
wah.— Ensign W. D. Kennedy, from the 
19th to the 20th Regt. N. I. and lit Batt. 
at Piince of Wales’s Island. 

I1ie undermentioned Ensigns are per^ 
manently posted to Regiments and Batta-^ 
lions, as follows 

Ensign Henry Candy, to the European 
Refflmciit, Dinapore.— Ensign Robt. Mac- 
keilar Hunter, to the 7th Regt. N. 1. and 
2d Batt. Seetapore.— Ensign Alex. Mac- 
tfregor Skinner, to the Sih Regt. N. I. and 
2d Balt. Lucknow.— Ensign Heniy Kirke, 
to the 10th Regt. N. I. and Ist Bitt. 
Dacca.— Ensign RalDh Smith, to the l4th 
Regt. N. I. and Ist Batt. Pertabgurgh.— > 
Ensign Edward John Dicky, to the 19th 
Kcgt. N. 1. and 1st Batt. Keitah.— Ensign 
Henry AIpe, to the 21se Regt. N. J. and 
2d Batt. Saugor. — Ensign Wm. Wren 
Blytb, to the 22d Regt. N. I. and 2d Batt. 
Benares —Ensign Henry Octavus Frede- 
rick, to the 25tn Regt. N. 1. and 2d Batt. 
Neemuch.— Ensign Thos. Hemy Shuld- 
ham, to the 26th Regt. N. I. and 2d Batt. 
Diiiapore.— Ensign Charles Chcape, to 
the 26th Regt. N. 1. and lit Bait. Nag- 
pore.— Ensigu Edward Meade, to the 28ih 
Regt. N, I. and 2d Batt. Delld.— Ensign 
Francis Gresley, to the 28th Regt. N. 1. 
and 1st Batt. Mhow. — Ensign Henry 
Hunter, to the 29th Regt. N. I. and Ist 
Batt. Benares. — Ensign John Swiuton 
Browne, to the 33d Regt. N. t. and ist 
Batt. Dtnapore. — Knsign Wm. Francis 
Grant, to the 34Ui Regt. N. 1. and lit 
Batt. Benares. 

With the exception of the following, 
and of those attached to the European 
Regiment for the purpose of iostrumion. 
the aforementioned Officers are dittetea 
to proceed by water, and join the Ooips 
to which they are now posted. 

Ensign T. Sbuldham. to continoG doing 
daty^with the IstBatt 24th Regt.— Ensim 
W. F. Grant, to continue doing duty with 
the l8tBatu32dR^ 

Head Quartertt Camp% i/eemf.— Feb. 
3. Lieut. W. Peel, of 2$h Rrat. N. I. to 
2d Batt. of that Rem. Capt. W. Grant, to 
the 2d and Lieut. W. F. A. Seymour, to 
the 1st Batt. 34tbRi^.-Feb. 0. Ueut.I 
Buncombe, lOtli Rm. N. I. to the 1st 
Batt. of that Regt Lieui Kent, from toe 
1st to 2d Batt. and Lieut. Lowe, from we 
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2d to Iflt Bait. 33d Regt.-Peb. 9. Lieut. 
Cooper, 4th Regt. and Lieut. Bagshawe, 
20th Regt. arc permitted to exchange 
Corps i the former is posted 2d Batt. 20th . 
Regt. and the latter to 2d Batt. 4th Regt. 
—Feb. 11. Ensig^n C. H. Thomas, latdy 
anlved, to do duty with 1st Bate. .320 
Regt. at Cawupore ; Ensign Grant, from 
34 tn to Ist Batt. 32a Regt. N. I.— Feb. 12. 
Capt. Stacy, 16th Regt. N. I. to Ist Batt. 
and Capt. Tiiomas to 2d Batt. : Ensign R. 
Smith, from 1st Batt. 14th Regt. to 2d 
Batt. 31st Regt. ; Ensign Kirke, from 10th 
Regt. N. 1. to 1st Batt. 12th Regt. N. I. ; 
Lieut. Morshead, from the 2d to Ist Batt. 
and Lieut. Cobbe, from the 1st to 2d 
Batt. 30th Regt. N. I.-Feb. 13. Lieut. T. 
Sanders, to Uie Ist Comp. 4th Batt. of 
Artillery, vice Brevet Capt. Dcuiss, re- 
moved to 2d Comp. Ist Bait.— Feb. 14. 
Lieut. Baitleman, from 2d Batt. 22d Regt. 
N. I. to 2d Batt. 24th Regt. N. I. and 
hereafter to do duty with left-wing of 1st 
Batt. 2d Regt. N.l. 

Head Quaiiert, Campt S/iowi/ee.— Feb. 
16. Lieut. G. Shaw, from 17th Dnmoons, 
to be Lieutenant of 4th Regt. of Dm- 
goons. 

Head QuarterSf Cmpt d/eerw/.— Feb. 
19. Capt. Lloyd is posted to the 1st, and 
Capt. James to the 2d Batt. 30th Regt. 
Medical Department. 

Head Quai tera^ Campt Meerut,-^ Feb. 
7. Surgeon J. Grietson, to Ist Batt. 29th 
Regt. N. 1. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Feb. 2. 
—The undennentionea Officers nave re- 
ceived leave of absence for the reasons 
assigned 

3U/A Regt. Lieut. M*Lcod, from March 
10, to Nov. 30, 1K24, to remain in extctt> 
sion at the Cape, for the recovery of his 
health. 

87M Regt. Ensign Courtayne, from 
Jan. 25 to June 2.5, to visit Calcutta, on 
most urgent private affairs, 

89fA Hegt. Ensign Gordon, from date 
of embarkation, for one year, to Europe, 
for the purpose of retiring on naif-pay. 

Feb. 0 .— 13/A Foo^. Ensign Kershaw, 
from July 5, 1823, until required for cm- 
barkatioti. 

14M Foot. Ensign Bowlby, front Feb. 
3, 1823, to Feb. 24, 1825. 

Feb. 14. — 22d Regt. Lieut. Col. C. 
Famn, to Europe, on private affhirs. 

Fort William.-— Ych. 10. Assistant Sur- 
geon E. Hickman, to Europe*, on urgent 
private affairs, for one year.— Feb. 12. 
Lieut. Q. M. Home, of 22(1 Hegt. N. I. to 
Prince of Wales’s Island, for 8 months.— 
Feb. 26. Lieut. Col.W.Farquhar,of Corps 
of Engineers, to Europe, on private af- 
Mrs. 

Head Quartei a, Camp, Ooncha Shahur, 
Feb.2b. 

46th Regt, Lieut, Sutherland, to Eu- 


rope, for two years, on medical cerdfi. 
cate. 

411/ Foot. Lieut. Armstrong, for one 
year, to Europe, to exchange to half-pay. 


MADRAS. 

eiVIL APPOINTMENTg. . 

Fort St. George.— JtkU. 12. Mfdor Mac- 
donald Kiimier, Town Major of Madras, 
is appointed Minister to the Court of Per- 
sia.— Feb. 19. Mr. W. E. Fullerton, to be 
Assistant to the Secretaiy to the Board ot 
Revenue. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.— ¥eb. 19. The Rev. 
M. Thompson, M. A. to be Senior Chap- 
lain of St. George’s ('hurch ; tlie Rev. W. 
Roy, jnu. to be Junior Chaplidu of St. 
George’s Church ; the Rev. J. Roy8,M.A. 
to be Military Chaplain at Secundrabad ; 
the Rev. P. A. Denton, fl. A. to be Chap- 
lain of the Black Town Chapel. 

BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle.— Fcb.2d. Mr. J. Setoii 
to be third As.sistant to the Collector, at 
Ahinednugger ; Mr. W. W. Mallctt to be 
Supernumerary Assistant to the Cullec- 
tor at Poona i Mr. J. Steven to be Su- 
pernumerary Assistant to the Collector at 
Ahmednugger; Mr. P. Stewart to be Su- 
pernumeraiy Assistant to tlie Collector at 
J)hanvar; Mr. J. Erskine to be Super- 
niimernry Assistant to the Collector in 
Caiuleish; Mr. W. Willes to be Register 
in Caudeish; Mr. W. Chamicr to be 
ditto at Ahmednugger; Mr. Richardson 
to be Assistant Register to the Court of 
Adawlut, ill the Northern Concan ; Mr. 
W. Clerk to be Assistant Pci>ian Secre- 
tary to the Government. 

CEYLON. 

CIVIL ArPOINT.M£NTS. 

Colombo.— Jm. 20. P. A. Dyke, Esq. 
and Mr. Wilmot, of H. M. Civil Service, 
to do duty as Extra Assistants to the 
Chief Secretrary’s Office ; and Capt. Ha- 
milton to be Private Secretary to the Go- 
vernor. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT.S. 

Colombo.— Jaxi. 19th. Lieutenant-Col. 
Churchill to he Military Secretary to 
Lieut.-General Sir E. Barnes. 

ST. HELENA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

James Tbwn.— April 7th. T. Grentrec, 
Esq. to be Paymaster ; G. Blcnkins; Esq. 
to be Acoimtant; and G. V. Lambe, Esq. 
to be Storekeeper. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

James 7’oum.— April 1st. Cadet Mellis 
is appointed a 2d Lieutenant; and Mr. 
R. T. Hays a Cadet of Artillery. 



BIRTHS^ MARRIAGBS^ AND BBATHSi 


%NGAL. 

Jan. llth. At Sea, on board 
the ^hip Thetis, Mrs. C. F. Davies, of a 
daughter.*-i5th. At Kurhaul, the lady of 
C. Brpwtt. Esq. of a 8on.~20th. At Cal* 
cotta, theiady of C. Martin, Esq. of a son. 
•^22d. At Cawnpore, the lady of Major 
Ferris, of a son.— 25th. AtTittaghurr, the 
lady of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, of a 
daughter.— 2dth. At Lucknow, the lady of 
MqjorF. V* Roper, of adanghter ; at CossL 
pore, theiady of Captain Fulton, of a son ; 
at ChOwringnee, the lady of F. P. Strong, 
Esq. of a daughter.— 2/ th.- At Calcutta, 
Mrs. R. Wisehan), of a daughter ; at Gar- 
den Reach, the lady of Captain Conroy, 
of a sou & as Patna, the lady of A. F. Lina, 
Esq^Cinl Service, of a daughter.— 28tli. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. H.Butier, of a daughter; 
the wife of Mr. W. H. Little, of the Cus- 
tom-house Wharf, of a daughter.— 31st. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. L. Delanougerede, of 
a daughter: the lady ot Mr.T. Eastman, 
of a son : tne lady of C.G. Blagrave, Esq. 
of the Civil Service, of a son.— Feb. 2a. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Co.stello, of a daugh- 
ter: at Bai'rackporc, the lady of Lieut. 
J. W. Patton, of a daughter; Mrs. .L 
Murray, of a son ; at Cuddapah, the lady 
of Lieut. J. R. Sayers, 2 d Ban. 5th Regt. 
N. I. of a daughter.— 4th. At Calcutta, 
the lady of Capt. G. Young, of a son ; at 
Nagporc, the lady of R. B. Jenkins, cora- 
maiidingthc Nagporc Brigade, of a daugh- 
ter.— 5th. At Jessore, Mrs. J. N. Thoiuas, 
of a daughter.— (ith. At Calcutta, tiic lady 
of W. F. Clark, Esq. of a daughter.— 
7tli. At Calcutta, theWy of W.'i .Beehy, 
Ksq. of a sou.— Util. Mrs. W. G. Sinitli, 
of a. son; at Roy apattali Mansion, theiady 
of S. Lazar, Esq. of a .son.— 12th. The 
lady of R.Best, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
of a son ; at Cawripore. ihe lady of Capt. 
Reynolds, Ist Batt. 32d Regt. of a daugh- 
ter.— 16th At Saugor, the lady of .Major 
Logie, of a daugtiter.— 20 th. At Fort Wil- 
liam, Mrs. MounUoy, of a son.— 2;id. At 
Malda, the lady of 3. Lamb, E.sq. of a sou. 
— 27tb. At Calcutta, Mrs. Nixon, wife of 
Sub-Conductor NIkoii, of a son ; Mrs. J. 
Valkute, of a son ; tlie lady of Capt. C. A. 
Kari^, of a sqn,— March 3d, ITie lady of 
Lieut. Col. Blwkcr, of a sou.— 7 th. At 
Jessore, the lady of R. B. Francis, Em. ot 
a son and heir ; at Kamptee, the lady of 
Dr. A. Ross, 2d Batt. Ibih Regt of a son. 
— «Ui. At Berhampore, the lady of R, U. 
Hughes, Esq. Ueut. 2 d Batt. 21 st Reft. 
N. I. or a sou and heir ; at Calcutta, the 
tody of 'W. Prinsep, Esq. of a still-born 
son. 

ifflrrfrfgr#.— Feb. 4th. At Calcutta, 
Mr. J.W. Smyth, Missionary, to Mm 
M. A. Lawler, of the Euro|»eaa Female 
A 87 liuD.- 6 th. R. Middletoti, E«q- 

Ormtal Herald, rol,2. 


Sarah, eldest daughter of J. Simpson, Rsq. 
of Durrumtolloh.— 8th. At Sectapore, 
Lieut. R.B. Brettoridge, Interpreter and 
Quartermaster to 2d Batt. 7th N. 1. to 
£. J. De Cottrcey, eldest daughter of 
R. De Courccy, ot Pykepanah.— Toth. At 
Calcutta, Rev. J. Marsch, to Miss S. Har- 
rington, daughter of H. H. Harrington, 
Esq. formerly Resident at this Presidency ; 
Mr. F. C. A. Rigordy, to Miss M. F. 
Smith, daughter of the late J. C Smith, 
Esq.— 12th. D. D. W. S. Jopp, Esq. to Miss 
L.F. Ross, third daughter of Capt. D. Kosm, 
of Howrah; Capt. W. Strahaii, of H. C. 
Madras Establishment, to Miss M. Comp- 
ton.— 13th. At St John’s Cathedral, Mi^ 
W. Burrows, to Miss E. C. Plfcairne.— 
20th. G. A. Biishhy, Esq. of the Civil Ser- 
vice, to M. A. G. W. Sealy, only danghter 
of the late J. Sealey, Esq. of Calcutti.— 
21 st. F. J. L^Hcrondell, Esq to Miss 
A. Dunlop; at Calcutta, Mr. J, WUlick, 
to Miss B. Keys ; Mr. T. James to Miss 
A. Augustin. — 23d. At Calcutta, Mr. 
J. Forsyth, to Miss J. Twalllng.— 20tii . 
At Benares, G. Tod, Esq. to Miss C, 
Banuerman. — 8th. At Calcutta, Capt. 
0. W. A. Lloyd, of the Bengal N. L to 
Caroline, second daughter of Capt. W. 
Bruce, of the H. C. Bombay Marine. 


Deftthf.-Jtin. Llth. At Naaf, Lieut. 
Exshaw, 2(1 Batt. 20th Regt. N. L— 15th, 
At Warrphul, on the Wurdah, J. J.Sfew- 
art, sou of Capt. Stewart, I6th Mailras 
Infantry.— 19th. At Jiibbuliwre, the infant 
sou of IJeiit. M. Nicolson.— 27ih. At 
Ciilcutt|i, Mi5.s E. F. Peard. aged 19, el- 
dest daughter of the late P. Ivard, hsq. 
of Ely Place, London.— 2yth. At Calcutta, 
Mr. L. Guilleron, aged 60 years^llsl. 
Ma-^tcr J. F. Kaironpln.-Feh. 1st. At 
Bcuarc.s, Capt. J. Oakes, 4th liegt. N. 1. 
—2d. At Garden Reach, the Infant son c»f 
G. Ballard, K8q.-3d. At Calcutta, Mr. 
W. Heather, of the Hon. Comp. Maniie; 
at ciiandernagoi*e, Mrs. F.touplaiul, relict 
of Capt. C. Coupland, of the Madras 
Army.— ^th. At Calcutta, Capt. Clutter- 
buck, lute of H. M. Wlh licet. fMt.- 
9th. 'At Calcutta, Mr. J. DwMrio.— 
lOtli. At Calcutta, the mlanl daughter ot 
Mrs. T. Pliilpott.— I5th. Lient.-Col. J. 
Paton, aged 6:i years.— 10th. At Calcutta, 
Mni. T. Mpott ; atRamooJl r. J. Bon- 
net, of the Klot Scnlcc.-^lh. At OU- 
entta, Capt. J. Carru, aged 64 years.— 
C’At Llcutta, P. 


SeTate Rev. D. Brown, sigcd 18 

rears. 
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625 Births. Marriages, and Jkaths. 


MADRAS. 

J5/W//#.— Jan. 24th. At Bangalore, the 
lady of Qiiartermaater Coatea, H. M/a 
.')4th Regiment N.l. of a daughter.— 
Feb. At miigalore, the lady of Capt. J.T. 
Trewman, of 2dth N.l. of a son.— 4th. At 
Negapataui, the lady of A. F. Bruce, Esq. 
Civil Service, of a sou.— 6th. At Trichluo- 
poly, the lady of J. Wyse, Esq. of a sou.— 
16in. lu Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. 
0‘CoDuell, CoiumUsary of Ordnance, of 
a son ; at Madras, the lady of J. Dent, 
Esq. of a sou ; Mrs. Jarrett, of a still boru 
child*— 17th. At Madras, Mrs. N.Bazely, 
of a daughter.— Idth. Mrs. C. GrilHths, of 
a daughter. 

Feb. 7th. At hladras, F. 
La^elles, Esq. to Gertrude, eldest daugh* 
ter of Lieut -Col. Moles worth.r-* 14th. Air, 
C. Goodall, to Elizabeth Ann, voungesC 
daughter of F. Spalding, Esq. or Middle- 
ton Terrace, Pentouvifle. 

Detf/As.— Jan. 15. On board the Gauges 
from Bengal, while in Madras Roads, G. 
Henderson, Esq. aged 32 years.— 24th. 
At Surat, Harriet Aim, wife of Capt. H. 
A. F. Hervey, 7th N. I. 

CEYLON. 

Births.-^Jw.W. At JaffnapatamiMrs. 
R. Hcnft, of a son.— 17th. At Colombo, 
the lady of the Rev. J. H. De Sarum, of a 
(laughter. 

il/rtrnVgc.?.— Dec. 29. At Nellorc, Jaff- 
iiapatam, Mr. L. 0. Kooy, toMissS. M. 
Anjou.— .30111. Mr. A. G. Kroon, U) Miss 
C. VV. H. De Woelf. 

Veut/iJt —Dec. 2ath. At BaduUa, Lieut. 
Oiui, 16th Hegt.— 30th. Lieut. Clantw, 
16th Regt.— At Kandy, the lady of the 
Rev. N. Garstiu, A. M. Garrison Chaplain 
of that jilacc,— Jan. 2d. At Colombo, H. 
W. infant son of F. H. Widow, Esq.— At 
Bcncoolcn, Flora, infant daughter of Sir 
Stamford Rallies. 

PENANG. 

jBiVM.— D ec. 17th. The lady of J. An- 
derson, Esq. C. S. of a sou. 

GREAT BRrrAlN. 

DirfAs.— July 2d. At Swionerton Park, 
Staffordshire, the lady of S. Jervis, Esq. 
of a son*, in Mouta^-plaec, Russell- 

qiiarc, the lady of Major Frtrrest, of a 
daughter.— I Uh. At Clifton, the lady of 
Andrew Doran, of Madeira, Esq. of a son. 
— IHth. In Un^r Charlotte-street, lltz- 
roy-squaro, toe lady of Henry 'Eaylor, 
Esq. of the Madra.s Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

AJttrriagex.—JvXy 3d. At Caiobrldw, 
^ the Very Rev. the Dean of KIv, the 
Rev. Heury Geo. Keene, Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, to Anne, third daughter 
of the late C. A. Wlieelwrlght, Esq. of 
Highbury.— 6tU. lnEdiaburgii,R.Pautoa, 


Esq. of the Island of Jamaica, and the 
University of Cambridge, to Sophia Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late D. Morrison, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s civil 
service, Beiisal Establishment, Highbury. 
—13th. At Croydon, Surrey, by the Rev. 
Mr. Coles, F. J. Bassett, Esq. Surgeon^ of 
Coleman-street, to Isabella, eldest daugh* 
ter of tlie late James Dickson, Esq. of 
Croydon, and niece to Mungo Park ; at 
St. JVlaiydc-bnne Church, John Patter- 
sou, Esq. of the Hon. East India Compa- 
ny’s service, Bengal Establiahment, to 
Anna Louisa, wirlnw of the late W, 
O’Neil, E.sq. Superintending Surgeon, 
Bengal.— I9th. At Ashstead, in Surrey, 
Robl. Campbell Scarlett, Esq. eldest son 
of James Scarlett, £sq*M. P., to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the late Oeo. Smith, 
Esq. Chief Justice of the Mauritius.— 
20tb. At St. (Maiy-le-bone Church, by 
the Rev. Dr. Coghlan, Alfred Chapnrau, 
Esq. son of Abel Chapman, Esq. ot Wood- 
fora, Essex, to Caroline, daughter of Sir 
Francis Mjuuiaghten, one of the Ju(lge.s 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta.— 23d. 
At ’rorue, in Devonshire, at tht; rc.sidencc 
of Viscount Kilcoursie, G. Spiller, Esq. 
Royal Artillery, to his Lordship’s niece, 
Caroline, only child of the late J. Wood- 
gate, Esq. Captain in the 24tli Dragoons. 

June Kitli. At Weymouth, G. 
Mills, Esq. of Perthshire, having arrived 
ill England from Calcutta only twelve days 
previous.— 20th. At Heatherwick-hou.se, 
Ka.st Lothian, George, eldest sou of Capt. 
W. H. Hardymau, Hon. East India Com- 

r iiy’s naval sen ice; at Edinburgh, Ideut. 

Fraser, of 7 1st and H7th Regiments.— 
2.')th. At Hiuxstou, Cambridgeshire, Mrs. 
Woodhuuse, willow of Ollyett Wood- 
house, Esq. late Advocate General of 
Bombay.— July 1st. At Walworth, Surrey, 
'ryneli Herbert Henderson, Esq. of the 
Auditor’s Office, East India House, after 
a .short illne.ss, in the 38th year of his ase ; 
ill Duke-street, St. James’s, Major Gen. 
Lachlan Macquarie, in tlic 63d year of his 
age. His conduct from earliest youth, 
was marked by a most amiable disposi- 
tion, a high sense of honour, and animated 
zeal for nis profession. He entered the 
army at the age of dfteea, and served his 
King and Country tor forty-seven years, 
ill all iMi'ts of the world, with great cre- 
dit. ms many excellent qualities endeared 
him to an extensive circle of friends in 
all classes of society ; and, it may be truly 
said, that no man ever possessed in a 
higher degn'C, the re^ct and the esteem 
of his superiors, iuterioi’s, and equals. 
—5th. At Edinburgh, on his way home 
from Madeira. Mr. U. Mathie, iun. of 
Craybank. writer in Glasgow.— Iwi. In 
Loudon, Vohun Fung Qileon, the first 
Chinese lady that ever visited England. 
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arrival W RNGLAWD RROili RASTBim f^RTS, 
liait port ^Arrival, Commander* Port Dtperture. Dati, 

June 26 Falmouth .* Boris .. Roberts .. Slngiipow Feb. 9 

June 28 Off Cowes .« Hou^ua Nash .. Manilla., fbb. 9 

June 30 Downs .. Ann .. Stewart •• Manritms bfar. 1 

June 80 Downs .. Nerina .. Northwood Cape .« Feb. 22 

July 4 Ofif Weymouth.. Minerva .. Probyd Bengal ,. Feb. 22 

July 4 Olr Weymouth.* Rockingham .. Beach Benma Jan. 10 

July 4 Off Povtsiuouth Cumbrian .. Clarkson .. Bomtoy,. Feb. 28 

July 7 Downs .. England .. Reay Bombay.. Dec. .81 

July 11 Off Plymouth.. Eliza ,, Johnston Beni^ .. Feb. 21 

July 12 Off Plymouth .. James Sibbald .. Forbes .. Hoinbay.. Mar. 7 

July 14 Off Portsmouth Asia .. .Steele .« Bengal Mar. 19 

July 24 Downs ., Hercules .. Vaiighaa »• Bombay.. Mtur.^ 
July 26 Off Portsmouth Maria .. Me^ •• Batavia., Mar.wl 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 

Feb. 6 Madras .. Moira .. Homblow London 
Feb. 17 Bombay .. Waterloo .. Ntudd .. London 

Feb. 22 Bengal .. Bengal .. Pearse .. Liverpool 

Mar. 4 Mauritius . . Bengal Merchant Brown . . Loudon 

May 6 St. Helena . . Lunuon . . Sotheby . . London 

May 4 St. Helena .. Martha .. Dobson .. Newcastle 

May 15 Cape of Good Hope Maitland .. 0‘Brien .. Bengal 

May 15 Cape of Go<m 1 Hope Lady Nugent , , Boon . . Bengal 

May 20 Madeira . . Alacrity . . Fiiday • . London 

June 1 Madeira .. Exmouth .. Owen ,, London 

JnhclO Madeira .. Triumph Green .. i^udon 

June 11 Madeira .. Cornwall Buoyon •» Ijondou 

June 12 51adeira , . Salmon River , , Grausmere . • Umdoa 

DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


^ Downs 
i Downs 
1 Downs 
> Downs .. 
} Portsmouth 
1 Downs .'. 
) Downs .. 


Astell . . Levy 

George .. Cuzens 

Cam Brea Castle Davey 

AM.fltna4 .. Strniitf 


Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Portsmouth 


.. .. Arethusa .. Strong 

ith .. Hibberts .. Theakcr 

.. Nimrod .. Snicer. 

.. .. Tiinaiidra .. Winy 

.. .. Elizabeth .. Swan .. 

.. .. Ellen .. Cainj)cr 

Bridget .. Leslie 

.. Theodosia .. Kidson .. 

i ,. Lotus .. Field •• 

SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bengal 

Cape of Good Hopt 
Mauritius 


Downs .. .. limaiKira 

Downs .. .. Elizabeth 

Downs .. .. Ellen 

Liverptiol Bridget 

LiveiTool . . Theodosia 

LiveiiKKil . . Lotus 


C(7uni 

Bengal 

Cape of Good Hope 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 


Sarali 
Regalia 
Milford 
Felicitas 

OiVnthia .. \ 

HcmofMnlown .. Oarrick 

Ciimbrinii . . .. 

Alexander • .. Hichaidson 

Alfied .. 

Ihichester .. . 

Portses .. hbepheard 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Bowen 
Henning . 
Horwood . 
Campbell 
'ITiompson 
flarricK 


P. of Deport, hat. and Long. 

a t oa a an V 


Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Ceylon & Bombay 
Bengal 

mu^lus ft Ceylon 


Ship** ffome. 
SirE. Paget 
Potton 


1 M#iaMa/ss « • •zt'i 

' Liverpool 41 
' Loudon .. 40 


38 8- 26 E. Sir E. Pi 

21.10 S. 70.25 E. Potton 
36.2 S. 25.20 W. Dunirn 
34.57 S. 21.27 E. Neptune 
34.57 8. 2r.27E. Hope 
4 N 21 W. Orwell 
37.19 N. 13 W. p"? 
8.22 N. 22 W. I^irUAn 
9.40 N. 22.49 W. Mercuiy 


ir* :: 

Ro.He .. Ma*-*!"** 

I^,rU Amherst .. Lu^ 
Mercury .. 

Dorothy •• 

Manp of Hastings Weyntoo 


Cmma»d&. Dnthation* 

Geary .. 

WeUbank Ixmdoii 
Hamilton Bombay 
Edwards I/md"** 
Flint .. 

Farrer .. 

Marquis.. Iknnlsiy 
Lucas . . Madras 
M*Nallv.. Jap®? 
Gamock.. Bonify 



GENSBAl LIST QF PASSBNOBESt 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 

By the Mintrva.—^VraiA Bengal: Mfi. L. 
Tiirton, Moneell, M^Doug^Ut Thomas, OibsQii, 
llarmKworth; two Misses Monadl. Gibson } U. 
rrinsep, Esq., C. C. Hydof Esq., Civil Benriee ; 
Cant. C. Muiiro,7Ui N. I. ift charge of invalids ; 
R.nf. Thomas, Esq. attoniey-at-lawi A. Bate- 
man, Esq, R. Gibson, Esq.; two Masters Bmali, 
twoMaster.s Tliomas ; Lieut. H. Burges, Madras 
Infantry, transferred from tbe Kochlngham ; two 
Edrbpean un'd six native sen^nts \ T. llndsoo. J. 
Williams, charter-party passengers. 

Ry .the AocMnoAom. — From BengiU : Mrs. 
Bunch, Reddie, Williams: Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
from Madras, Mra ditto; Colonel Popham, Ben- 
gal Service: Capt MaglU, U8th Rest; Lients. 
Smith, 41st Regt, Mahoa. Patton. 4<Uh Regt. | 
I.ieutri, Burges, Farfao, 8n(e|Madras Service ; 
three Misses Uilmore.Cnrtls, Reddle { two Mas* 
ici-s Wallace, Orr i Capt. Pllien,ofhis M&J'esty’a 
Navy.* 

By the Cirtnfcrtan.— From Bombay : Hon. Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. Stokes, SepUmns Money. Esq. from 
Bangalore ; Lient-Cid. and Mrs. Aitcheson and 
4 chTuircn ; Llcut.-Coi. KcnncR; Capts. Watkins, 
Bahington, ISIadraMEstab. ; Capt Edw. Cooper ; 
Eiihign G. Gordon, died at sea 5lh June; turo 
Mimmus Sutherland, CWper. Gibbon: Master A. 
Sutherland, all from Bombay; Mr. H. Solomon, 
I'rotu St. Helena. 

By the Ebolond.— 'From Bombay; Mrs. Reay ; 
Lieut Rees, Bombay N.l. * 

By the Pt7«t— From Bengal : Mr. and Mis. 
Currie amt child, Mr. Bndden, Mrs. Montgomery 
end child, Mrs. Roche and two children: Mr. 
Pennon, Rev. Mr. Sutton and child, Mr. Wool- 
hard and two children ( broil ehthome in the Fair* 
MUi, and landed at LiverpoU ). 


By the Etiso.— From Bengal: Rear Admiral 
‘ nd j Lient-Col. Fagan ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. a ■ " “ 


By t 

bfaitUi 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. RMbardson, Mix DarHiqf| 
Mr. W. Haines; Captains Isaac and Newton t 
Lient Wakeiel^ Mesara Livesley and Bowril, 
Master and MiNs Fagan, two Masters Richard, 
son, Masters Brown and Barnes, Hiss Miller and 
Mra and Master Slater. 

By the Jawut <5ibhoM.->FrQm Bombay i Hn. 
Stewart, Morgan, and Whitehead ; Him Brett, 
landed at the Cape; Misses M. Prrnder|iyt 
and L. Morgan; J. Stewart, Esq., J. Camn- 
belLEsq. died in Uuilon Ri^, lAth March; 
Capt. R. Morgan, II. C. Marine; 1^. J. l^vid- 
SOM, Assistant Surgeon Nagpoif SegriPCLMcd 
at the Cape ; Lieut. W. Gray, 11th Regt. Madras 
N I.; Mr. O. Hathorn. H. M. S. Lifl^ ; Lieut 
A. Fraser, 9th Regt Bombev N. I. ; Ensign T. 
SeweU, !^th Regt Madms N. 1. : Mr. f&ilh, 
Missionary from Gniton ; Hasten J . Stewart nna 
A. S. Forbes, and six servants. 

By the Lady CoeiAhfll,— From Bengal, arrived 
at the Cape: L{eut>Col. Heathoete, Mn. and 
Miss ditto, Mr. and Mrs. Vrignon, and fear Nu<* 
tersVrignon; Lient.-Col. Paton (dead) ; Misees 
£. Chilcott. M. Neate, J. H. Swiohe, Misa J. 
ditto, Mrs. S. Bell, Dr. A. Napier,MasterJ. ditto, 
Dr. G. Hickman, J M‘Crae, Esq., Mr. B. fim* 
ham, Mn. Daunt, and Miss M. Davis. 

By the Asia.-oFrom Bengal: Mr. Oillandes, 
merchant, Bengal ; Capt Brodburst, Bengal Ar- 
tillery. 

DEPARTURES TO INDIA. 

By the I'imaitrfre.— For the MauriUns and 
Ceylon: Col. Brough, and four other Officers, 
Royal Kngineen; ]!)r. Strarlian; Miss Hnskls- 
son, three Misses Layard, Mr. Cooper, gad Mrs. 
Wray. 


BRITISH-INDIAN NEWSPAPER. 

In a former Numlier of The Oriental Hmuto (vol. i. p. S44) notice wta 
;;iven of the establishmeut ia London of a Daily Evening Paper, entitled, ** 'Fhr 
Kveninq Chronicle,” in which it was intended to publiab such information rt* * 
latiug to India and the Colonics as inielit be much lessened in interest by the 
delay necessarUy attendant on a Monthly Journal. Tlie unexpected and danger* 
out> illness of the principal Conductor of that Paper, and the difticulty of filling 
the place of superiutcudlng Editor in the ludian and Colonial Department, with 
other obstacles of a similar nature which presented themselves aliout the soma 
period, induced the ProprUtor to transfer the interests of that undertaking to Hia 
lii.oiii': ANu Traveller, an Evening Pai>er of similar views on all great questions 
of politics and public atfairs, in the hope thata favourable perit^ might again ■ 
arrive fur giviug to this Paper the same advantages of Indian information, and 
occasionl discussioa on ludian affairs, which charactnriied The Evening Chro* 
Mci.K, whose interests were thus incorporated with its own-. 

That period has now arrived ; and the recent discontinuance of The Britirh 
AND Indian Odserver, reuderi it the more important that some English News* 
)):ipcr should be more especially open to the comiuuuicatioQ of Indian tutelligence 
than I ho Journals of tne Metropolis generally are. Thia public metl^ ia 
tlioreforc taken of announcing to the readers of The Oriental Herald at Iwme 
au<l abroad, that the coiumuiiication of Indian intelligeuco, or- of events occur* 
ring in England interesting to the inhabitants of our Eastern dominiont, and 
reciutriug the early publioation which a Newspaper alone can effect, will ba 
highly acceptable to the conductors of The Globe and Traveller, which paper^ 
frotn Vlie p^'uliar sources of information alreadv placed within its reach, it soon 
likely to he in the hands of all cwhs^auected witli India and the CoWnita^itt 
addition to Its alreadv welLestaUished and extensivE circulation in the 
circles of the plitica] and mercanUie world. 
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